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the war between china and japan. 

Bv Sib Ellis Asiimeau Barti^ett, m.i-. 

A political, revolution of an ext morel inary and far-reaching 
character has just taken place in the farthest East. The 
Japanese nation, as Minerva "from the brow of Jove." has 
"sprung full-panoplied " into the foremost rank of the great 
powers of the world. Japan only needs a dtuteu battleships 
to make her in reality a first-class power. On land she has 
utterly smashed the military i>ower of the Chinese empire, 
that vast Colossus with its feet of day. japan might 
engage the army of any nation in the world, four only 
excepted, with every prospect of success. Her sailors 
have displayed astonishing skill, discipline, and valour. 

W ithout a single armour-clad vessel of their own, the 
Japanese have defeated a superior array of Chinese men- 
of-war. including two well-armoured battleships; and they 
have established an unquestioned maritime ascendency in 
the East. In fact, no European squadron now in Asiatic 
waters, except, of course, the British, could meet the 
Japanese Meet with any chance of success. 

The Japanese victory was contrary to the predictions 
and expectations of almost ever)* newspaper and every 
authority in this country. It was, indeed, admitted by 
some, that the Japanese might gain a few advantages at 
the outset; but the critics of the war invariably concluded 
their observations by prophesying that the greater re¬ 
sources and staying powers of the Chinese would in the 
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- Thsz War bmitee* China and japan, 

«:n<] triumph. The English Press was, on the whole, 
strongly prejudiced against the Japanese \ and the Times 
and i he Standard, in particular, poured out the vials 
of their contempt upon the audacious islanders who 
dared to challenge the Dragon, and who had ventured to 
go to war without the imprimatur of the British Press. A 
very different view commended itself to me from the first. 
Six weeks before the battle of Ping Yang 1 published a 
strong opinion as to the almost certain and decisive victory 
of the Japanese. The following extract from a letter of 
mine, which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
September iSth, may be interesting, as it explains the 
reasons for the general mistake that was made, and also 
gives one of the causes of the Japanese success : 

'■Tht Jji^iitK |kmhcm HlidpBn', perfect aigttrihstinii nMlUtit irtupoai, an,: a hiyh- 
Iju^tstl rjfcJfctfiKJ in!,- t"i— QilKtt liiwnc no nt^muisQR* Ikih ditciptEHo f nr : etl:J 
Jr 

4 * The Jip»ri£ JlATw: for cmtuti** Fivc-t knckx wtml h mudh ill.* iHe kkruptus Ktuuil 
fc^U-m Thty ktiTC in a sir: ism: *m\ not 4 Je^ncratc fotl of cnJri prise and 

wui^s, Titbit srmio Atr Pfittifllj 1 nfficen-.s \ r j fjqbte*. (tol niiliSse Ibe ^rusakn army. 
The Chinese ti*\rm u punJ? lhi*t\l*X —a itid t«?l «i ta.*di:vctilf Hiuln in liaufttw 

TUOEmch, Od Pj 1 I j-jittn || y id-fcrt&Ln J1E t! apri£JdLl.i :!eVE3:>Jitianti! inf I ntri’j ti tn t\r 

fwnmw* 

vi Titc |4fjn--= tiirt r.^ Eur. i-cir.i ie Hmtir s^rrKes, hraitae they have m_i*. 

Isred weitnet tat) by* u cmuih u Etucpeittw Tbc Q|]p*ie Itttt'r IrinlilieiJ 

t_:trnprau frerna lime nwiEuJ wcfttca ?^ccauEt lt.*y At' :>.«:■ [ C rtui4nt mit] prejudiced 
uratmEinil Dt apj wvdatic HsiOfieza kcsiwIeH-ftif. 

EQ K Lihmers iwrs mJ»3y goodtuJM tim\ ifce J*pmties& m sg|xrifcuj nod lack- 
tng in Wtbra bccamt they kw»r to 'jufcfcljr LeupcJ utd trisiikirtl Edit-pan lc«a*-« 
* nl £?- Thl* is 4 ErievcKt* rniitwki‘. Tbc Jap*efcrr rujt cmlf ibtcniieJjr aj ii^k 
iM *U± ui. -u itomugh. 

* f»piB»r Vifitfity k « E«ai pin* of a «il fortune tor Eafiland, If pn> 

I y 11 Ti't ijjf vtat ^<;V£i[inicrA Ll natty lm tstiluabJ? Ll> u. Tb*: Jajianrae wr* tiA^trnil 

lfl th,r F:ir £***+ r ^t ltvltrcn ideflikaL Ibnh tuVc 1 mum ail dan^r 

and 4 £omnti| enemy 

" To ]Mfmn Cctd ;> 411 L.Lil 4 tii| utUUz, Hal tV.rem fcwimlft holci ; iq 

Ikuid |p> :ttaE Hielil Ijlrdjnd hi a 12^5 Gffit Britain, li U 

to jflSKUl il 1 prtj? Lornpw-iin I fc nwei, tif cvn a vivQmtto CbilU, w^yc tu 
bold To Chb* n»f be of ftmmncniitl 4 nStw p iaj n of o^f«r*liTeJy tnu^l 

Hrt[es*ca 3 Mod istminBScial unpuHfsce. Cts«4 IEb €m ilw nli^e iwcIl-aM «f tbc Ktiet 
fc-itijnrr ■«i 1 'hr ba, *n l 5 T 1 p<r:iiSon tuny lie complied to iJui .A i.-r ar-aitb *f S^ofJxmJ 
to lh« 

Ptkin Co* Sjuj f ^c^ 3 E^r thf; /upflncK irmifi If japin can bold tli* *« pcut'er, 
Ja^WOo-r, 'fiidpbpi aid J^l i* ihe^ tic* f.iul-i mAftiis «3I *it« the Oiiorbf 

t do not wish to claim any special credit fur this forecast. 

I only mention it because, taking a strong pro-Japanese 
view, nothing would give me more annoyance than to be 
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regarded as a Mind worshipper of success. It was always 
my conviction chat die Japanese would win. This con¬ 
viction was based on an intimate acquaintance with the 
character, conduct and abilities of tile first hand <>f young 
Japanese nobles that came to England twenty-seven years 
ago. These young men came from Prince Satsuma's 
country, after our bombardment of Kagosima, in order to 
study the English constitution. Jaws, sciences, and naval 
and military art. They were the most high-minded, 
zealous, diligent, able, thorough young men, that it would 
be possible to meet. 

There are indeed two chief and paramount reasons for 
the triumph of Japan—the first, her national unity and 
intense patriotic spirit; the second, the happy possession 
by Japan of an ancient, hereditary, enlightened, manly, and 
intelligent aristocracy, who largely officer lu-r armies, and 
who play a prominent part in her political affairs. Now, 
in both these points China is painfully deficient. China 
has no real national unity. Even her adminktration is 
split up under several distinct provincial Governments, 
which are independent of each other, and which only own 
allegiance to A common Emperor Nor has China a real 
hereditary aristocracy. Her rulers and dignitaries are 
official and bureaucratic, not hereditary. Office and power 
in China give rank, and both depend upon the will of 
the Sovereign or of his Viceroys. Favouritism, bribery, 
sycophancy, and artifice of every kind as a natural result 
prevail. Often the least worthy get the best places. As 
a consequence when the pinch comes—as it has come upon 
China within the past four months—the Chinese official 
and officer proves unequal to. or unworthy of. his trust. 
Instead of being found in the van of the attack he is 
generally found in the van of the retreat A Japanese 
noble would die rather than ilec from the enemv. He 
comes Of a family that have for centuries been accustomed 
to arms and to lead. The Japanese nobility have, at the 
dose of the nineteenth century, shown that they can fight 
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4 The War between China and Japan. 

and lead, and k as patient and tenacious as their fore¬ 
fathers were three centuries ago. U may be pardonable 
at the outset to point one moral from this great struggle 
between China and Japan, By an interesting coincidence 
these two exceedingly precious attributes or possessions o! 
a nation, which japan enjoys and China lacks—‘national 
unity and an ancient nobility- are at this time the heritage 
of out own country. The efforts of one great party in the 
State have ol late years been directed towards Jepriv ing 
Great Britain and Ireland of these very features of our 
constitution and cur national life. The United Kingdom 
split up. with separate legislatures and administrations for 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England, would be, in con¬ 
stitution, uncommonly and painfully like China at present. 
Another point to which attention may profitably be 
drawn is the remarkable analogy between the position of 
the British Islands to the Continent of Europe, and the 
position of the Japanese Islands to the Continent of Asia, 
Both nations are insular. Both have a great genius for 
the sea. Both are intensely enterprising and commerced. 
Both have Imperial interests and ambitions, which ihe 
English race has long exerted and developed, but which 
the Japanese arc only now beginning to put into play. 
Both nations have a constitution very similar — King, 
Lords, and Commons. Both have a powerful Press and 
an honest judiciary*. The parallel might be continued 
further, but it is not desirable to strain it. Suffice it to 
say, that in my opinion, Japan is marked out by nature, 
by position, by constitution, and by common necessities, 
as our ally in the far East. It is a very great pity that 
our Government and our Press took such a short-sighted 
and biased view of the claims and conduct of Japan in 
the earlier stages of Lhe war. It is a still more grave 
misfortune that our Ministry should, as the Prime Minister 
exposed in his eccentric speech at Sheffield on October 23, 
have tried to arrange a " combined intervention ” in order 
to pro® the proposals of China upon Japan. 

This singularly maladroit action, confessed to the world 
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in a, still more unfortunate speech, produced, os might 
have been expected by any statesman, results, the exact 
opposite of those which Lord Rosebery seems to have 
wished. 

It betrayed the confidence and the weakness of China, 
and led directly to her complete overthrow. It greatly 
irritated the Japanese, who, alarmed by the menace of 
intervention, pressed on the war with mure than redoubled 
vigour, h drew upon our Government a severe rebuff 
from the majority of the great Lowers. No one would 
reprobate practical attempts on the part ol the British 
Government to promote j>eacG amt put an end to a 
sanguinary and destructive war. Had the British M misery 
gone confidentially to Japan with friendly offers of media¬ 
tion so soon as China asked for our good offices ; had they 
tried to bring together the minimum japan demanded with 
the maximum China would give—all, of course, confi¬ 
dentially—peace might then have been achieved. Had 
our Government helped the two contending Powers to 
declare peace themselves, without any foreign intervention, 
such a policy would have met with universal approbation. 
It would have been manly, time'honoured, and English ; 
and it would have been successful Instead, the British 
Government most unfortunately decided to go cap in hand 
round Europe and America asking for help. Very natur¬ 
ally they not only got a severe snubbing, but also failed 
abjectly. Japan has now, by force of arms and at the 
cost of much bloodshed and misery, in December, com* 
pulled China to publicly take the very course which Her 
Majesty's Government might, early in October, have ar¬ 
ranged by private and friendly diplomacy, before Port 
Arthur had fallen and Chinese defence had been hopelessly 
crushed. 

into the respective claims of the two countries upon 
Corea, space will not admit of a close examination. This 
rivalry of the two Powers is a history in itself Nearly 
three centuries ago the Japanese were driven out of Corea 
by the Chinese, In J59/ the last stand was made at 
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Pusan, on the south-east coast of Corea. The Japanese 
people still cherish ihe memory of their ancestors who fell 
around Pusan, and animate their national spirit by tales of 
J ipanese heroism in the sixteenth century’. 

I he Japanese claim upon Corea is at present based up<m 
two principal and practical grounds :—(i) The political 
and military necessities of Japan ; and (a) The execrable 
condition of the Corean Peninsula under Chinese suzerainty 
and influence. Corea is almost essential for Japan. The 
Corean ports command the southern and western coasts 
of japan much as the Irish pons command our western 
harbours. Only a hundred miles of sea separate the two 
countries Japanese trade with Corea is large, and there 
are some 12,000 Japanese settled in Corea. 

1 he danger lest the Russian power in North-Eastern 
Asia—a recent, but a most formidable interloper there— 
should gain possession of a Corcan port, and so dominate 
the Peninsula, has of recent years ever been present to 
Japanese statesmen. They fully realize the aggressive and 
all-absorbing character of the Russian autocracy; They 
know—what mir statesmen so often forget—the relentless 
tenacity r>l its ambitions and the unscrupulous resolve of 
its methods. This knowledge had probably much to do 
with the anxiety shown by the Japanese to settle their 
differences with the Chinese this year, and before the great 
I rans-Siberian railway was completed. That railway, 
3,000 miles in length, or six times as long as our longest 
track, will bring the heart of Russia within seven days' 
reach of Vladivostok, the Russian arsenal and dockyard 
on the North Pacific. It will enable Russia to mass her 
legions at any point along the immense northern frontier 
of China, or pour them into Corea, whenever she might 
choose. At present Japan feels herself quite equal to any 
force [he Russians can send against her in North Eastern 
Asia, and has shown that she so feds. For. the Russians 
at the outset of the war showed signs of moving into 
North Eastern Corea, and telegraphed teles of imaginary 
Chinese incursions across [he Siberian frontier as an excuse. 
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The fapanese thereupon simply sent sturdy 

little infantry to Possiet Harbour, on the extreme north¬ 
east frontier of Corea, There they are still, with 

the Russian forces, who have not ventured to put the 
question to a lest. Nothing in the Japanese policy and 
warfare has been so gallant and so wise as this move. 
Equal courage on the pan of our Government would be 
searched for in vain. Russia, who encouraged the war at 
the outset in the hopes that it would be equal, protracted 
and disastrous to both parties, and that she might profit 
by the exhaustion of the two combatants* has been in¬ 
tensely chagrined by the easy and complete victory of 
Japan, A “highly-placed and competent Russian author i ty 

sait! on Oct. 15, according to the Standard :■— 

- Ifw „ ™ :W t,~ m skuilfat. ■'tiutfwk nllWollV Chiiw >»> »iw tanner Hi 

u *uu]4 t* IjuUe junrtbrt ti> fid Ouflx bjr JapaA. TbO* fl«w *cr«lr t* 

1 ,HI tme to a unite! tKtw^M tht JapmM* *t,< 1 Bl! l«t». m :!.< t.^n- 

nt M. *, ™.ld bt vLitwmdT Jiflxslt lUau* coMEOintB *ny wfejuiie 
the ftlmdj st^nbe^i Japura: Vtof rn aerapallaft. A "*r ai that icwcrte ™ ^ 

cmptjc wswld be ffiO^ hariuinc «u* &<***J* 

The Russian Press, which never dares take a political 
line- without the direct sanction of the Czar, hits lor the 
past three months been cry ing in chorus for a port in Loma 
and a slice of Manchuria as the price of acquiescence in 
Japanese aggrandisement. Perhaps, the hope of this has 
somewhat influenced the effusive, but most superficial and 
(Krrilous cHltnit that is said now to prevail between the 
Governments ol Russia and Great Britain. 1 1 is to be 
hoped that no British Government will be so unjust or so 
insane as to disappoint japan or despoil China, in order 
to win the limed and perilous praises ol St. Petersburg, 

A few observations as to the immediate cause of the war 
may be of interest:— 

I n 1 876 a treaty was made between Corea and Japan, 
the first article or which declared that “ Coma is an inde¬ 
pendent State, and enjoys the same sovereign rights as 
Japan. There is no mention of vassalage to China, in 
1SS2. however, In the treaties both with the United States 
and China, the King of Corea admitted he was tributary 
to China. The Chinese influence now became predominant 
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jn Corea. In June, iSS;*, the Japanese Legation was 
attacked by an armed mob ; the Japanese Minister, with a 
small escort of Japanese police, fought his way down to the 
coast, and was there rescued by a gunboat. After this, 
both the Japanese and the Chinese Legations obtained 
military guards of their own countrymen. The rivalry 
between the two nations now became intense. The Corean 
Court was divided into factions. One of these, led by the 
Bin family, relations of the Queen, favoured the Chinese. 
A few progressive young men, called Tai-un-Kun, favoured 
the Japanese. 

In September, 1SS4, during a pajace revolution, the 
Japanese Legation was again attacked, and the Japanese 
Minister was again obliged to fight his way down to the sea 
emst. A large Japanese force was at once sent to Corea, 
Ample apology and atonement were offered by the Corean 
Government, and ;i convention was signed between China 
and Japan. This Convention stipulated that China and 
Japan should withdraw their troops within four months, and 
that the King of Corea should provide a sufficient military 
force, to be drilled by tile officers of a third power. The 
important article of the Convention declared if there was 
any grave disturbance in Corea either party might, by 
giving notice, send its troops into Corea, but that such 
troojjs should lie withdrawn so soon as the matter was 
settled, from this time onwards Chinese influence became 
supreme, and the state of Corea went from bad to worse. 
The Bin fam ily got possession of the whole administration ; 
corruption, and injustice everywhere prevailed, and the 
anarchy In Corea became a positive danger to its neigh¬ 
bours, Thousands of Coreans emigrated, and numbers 
took to armed brigandage. Early in the present year 
Japanese statesmen realised that the moment had came 
when they must act promptly, or see the Russian power 
intervene in their stead. The struggle for supremacy in 
the East was forced upon them, and fortunately japan 
was ready, 1 he following is the official account of the 
Japanese position, published at the outbreak of the war ;_ 
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“The ncgrtkliMH drliich ojujJiicifti Ji fekiJi Ifam^h Ike (;oo^ &f lb* 

fHru.lK f’>Tt±! Ptowert w«c on M.t faint of * uliEfaciuy MncWlra *htn VOlin* ni.l- 
(Iralv Informed ihf JapalWtt fjmenmiEjn Ittmufili th.: 1"iiwn> ihs: Uj -in Piiil 

fcirtWh ni:hd.™ hr. ituH from alt CTllitr^ *n4 ihol, if Jipin .Hit not 
Mjttc--v !i;r etnnjilkst* *ith »U CMnt« pfftpatal. by July ±0. tjn» OuKtt djtjI and 
m:!il 4 iy fareefc «m>Vi wdvaittc. Tint -*u KganlfH as an uttimmun m ./ftini /►'™ui. 
Thc Japanesr liovctnmin!, bnwet'iT, adinj njwll th^ “f thf fnelitlbi[ (' 0 ** 11 , 

accepted the ChiB« piUjiOwli 111 ['finnplr, Buklnf wow imcraltncnti Tlirte lapati 
mtMulti'd, s-ilh the dedUBlko tlul any sdfAtiCC (ft ibt Guftr;; naval and military frnrtEi 
k QOBSuScfl&L M t EHcQfttf■" 

The position became very strained, almost unbearable, 
in June last. Both nations had troops in Corea. The 
Japanese demanded immediate reforms in the administration. 
The Chinese, always behindhand, temporized in order to 
gain time to increase the number of their soldiers m the 
Peninsula, The Japanese assert that there was an agree¬ 
ment that neither side should increase its forces till a settle¬ 
ment was come to. 

The difficulties that arose over the case of the Komshing 
led the Emperor of Japan to formally declare war early in 
August. The challenge was at once accepted by China, 
and the Chinese Emperor issued a proclamation, which 
concluded by calling upon his generals to “ rout these 
Wojan from their lairs." an order which is still very tar 
from fulfilment. 

And here it is but fair to note the exceeding accuracy 
and modesty of the J apantse official despatches ever since the 
war began. I have noted them all with the utmost care, and 
compared them with the: r caul is when fully ascertained, and 
have never detected the slightest untruth or even exaggera¬ 
tion in the Japanese official narratives. Indeed, all the 
reports coming from Japanese sources, or from English 
correspondents with the Japanese armies, have been singu¬ 
larly free from errors. Far different has been the character 
of the news from China, and from correspondents with the 
Chinese, Until after the capture of Port Arthur, one long 
and uninterrupted stream of fiction has poured from the 
rich Chinese manufactory of exaggerations and misstate¬ 
ment. The Tinas correspondents at Shanghai and Tientsin 
have taken the palm for inaccuracy. 

On September 16 the Chinese met with their Sedan, 
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Their army, numbering dose upon mooo men, was strongly 
entrenched in and around the great city of Ping Vang, on 
the river Tatong. Ping Vang has a population of ioo.Ojo, 
and lies about too miles north-west of Soil I, and 120 miles 
south of the river Yatu, the boundary of Corea. Field 
Marshal Count Yamagatn, who assumed command of the 
Japanese forces in Corea about September 3 , laid his plans 
with the utmost precision and effect After three day= ot 
preliminary skirmishing the combined Japanese columns 
made a night attack upon the Chinese at 5 a,in. on Sunday 
Sept. i6th. l ids was completely success! ul. 

Within half an hour of the assault all resistance had 
ceased. Some of Li-Hung Chang’s European drilled 
troops alone preserved their formation, and stood their 
ground. These are said to have been destroyed to a man. 
The spoil of the victors was immense. Vast quantities of 
stores and provisions, arms and ammunition were captured, 
with hundreds of Chinese colours. The Chinese Com¬ 
mands r-in-Chief. Tso Fonk-Wai, with four of his generals 
and his whole staff, were among the prisoners. T he exact 
number nf Chinese soldiers captured ts in some doubt. 
The first telegraphic accounts put the total Chinese loss in 
killed, wound oil, and prisoners at over !(>,ooq men. The 
Central News correspondent with the Japanese army, 
telegraphing from Ping V ang on Monday afternoon, Sep* 
tember j 7. said " ’1'hc unwounded prisoners were paraded 
this morning ; the total number is 14,500, but probably 
several hundreds more will be brought in." 

It is hardly credible—but no evidence has yet been 
brought to disprove it—that the Japanese loss, in gaining 
this tremendous victory, W’as only thirty killed and a 70 
wounded, including eleven officers. Even this loss was 
mainly the result of the fighting on Saturday. 

The battle of Ping Yang practically decided the fate of 
the war. The Chinese have made no serious stand since 
the defeat and capture of their principal army and best 
generals on the Tatong. The blow inflicted upon the 
morale of the Chinese soldiers by this disaster was irrepar- 
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able. 1 1 has been impossible to get the Chinese troops to 
fairly face their enemy since that fatal day, 

Almost simultaneously with this crushing tie feat on land, 
an overthrow as decisive in its results befell the Chinese ;u 
sea. The two ileets were not badly matched 1 in point of 
numbers, tonnage, and weight of shell lire. The Chinese 
had twelve war ships in all. exclusive of torpedo boats; viz., 
five armour-clads—two, the Ting Ymn and Chen J 
being or 7,280 tons each and bearing armour of 14 inches— 
five cruisers, and two gunboats. The Japanese had ten 
war vessels, edeluding torpedo boats. Four of these were 
very powerful cruisers ; three wen- fine cruisers, but not so 
powerful; two were old vessels built in [877am! 1878; one. 
the Akagi, was a gunboat: and one. the Satkio-Maru. an 
armed merchant vessel. The total tonnage of the Chinese 
squadron was 7.0,830 tons; uf thi; Japanese. 36,650 tons 
The total weight of the slid Is that could be thrown by the 
Chinese guns at a single discharge was ic.460 lb. ; of the 
Japanese guns 12,546 lb. Gut as the Japanese had a ^reat 
superiority in quick-firing guns, the actual weight of metal 
discharged by their ships in a given time must have much 
exceeded that thrown by the Chinese squadron. Here the 
similarity between the two fleets ceases. In every other 
quality—in knowledge and practice of naval tactics, in 
genius For manumvring, in speed and in rapidity and 
accuracy of gun fire, the Japanese were infinitely superior 
to their opponents. Indeed, this superiority makes all 
deductions drawn from the Valu action and its results very 
dangerous as bearing upon European sea-fights. There is 
not, and there could hardly be, such a difference between 
the skill, mancLUvring. and gun fire of two European fleets 
as undoubtedly existed between those of the Chinese and 
Japanese fleets. 

The buttle began about one o'clock. It was waged with 
great fury till sunset, when both sides were glad of a respite. 

I t is not certain which side retired, or whether both did. 
The Japanese account slates that at nightfall their ships 
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hau ltd off, in tending to renew the fight at daybreak; but 
that the Chinese Fleet slipped past them in the night and 
got into Port Arthur, The Chinese say that the Japanese 
were beaten off and did not attempt to pursue. The net 
result of tlie action, however, was that the Chinese lost live 
ships irrecoverably. The armour-dad King Yuen, of 1,850 
tons, was sunk during the action by the Japanese shells, 
The powerful, protected cruiser, Ckik Yuan, ol 2.30a tons, 
was also sunk, by gun-fire. T wo smaller cruisers, the Chao 
Yung and Yaftg Wei, each of 1.400 tons, were also sunk, 
Lhe first by gun-fire, the Vang lYet by the ram of her 
consort, the Tsi Yuen, During the retreat the Kivang-Kai, 
of 1,030 tons, was run ashore in Talien Bay and afterwards 
destroyed by the Japanese, and a sixth, the Lai Yuen, was 
crippled for several months. The Chinese thus lost five 
war ships of a total tonnage of 8,980 tons; that is more 
than one-fourth the total fighting power of their fleet. The 
Japanese did not lose a single ship, though their fine cruiser, 
the Matsminta, Admiral ito's flagship, was so seriously 
disabled that she had to go out of action, and the Sad: 10 
Maru, an unprotected transport, tv as much damaged l he 
Japanese only lost 337 men killed and wounded, of whom 
109 were on the flagship Maisushmi. This ship engaged 
three Chinese vessels in succession, one being the big iron¬ 
clad Chen Yuen, 

There is no doubt that the battle of the YaUi gave the 
Japanese a clear naval ascendency in Chinese waters. 
The Chinese fleet has not ventured to put to sea since its 
heavy losses therfc The Japanese have been unquestioned 
masters of the sea. Their warships have m vain challenged 
the Chinese squadron at Wei-hai-wei to come out and 
meet them. Their transports have crossed and re-crossed 
the seas in perfect safety. The fight off the Yalu River 
was therefore, in its consequences, as decisive on the sea as 
the battle of Ping Yang was on land. 

The chief lessons to be derived from this action are the 
advantage of greater speed and quick-firing guns, and the 
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efficiency of armoured defence for battleships. Although 
the Japanese kept up a perfect Jeu denter from their quick- 
firing too lb. and 40 lb. guns upon the Ting J 'uen and Chen 
Yuen, neither of these vessels had its armour pierced, 
and they got toto port without serious damage. The 
biter had 1 20 shot boles in the unprotected portions of 
her sides; the former had 200 shot holts. Yet not a 
single shell pierced the fourteen inches of armour that 
guarded the vitals of these two battleships, Neither side 
used the torpedo or the ram, except in a single cast, where 
the Chinese battleship. Chen K**w. fired two torpedoes at 
the Sttihio Mam. The Japanese fought the action at long 
bowls, so as to keep as much as possible out or the effective 
range of the Chinese big guns, while they pounded the 
enemy with a hailstorm of quick-fired projectiles. An 
eye-witness described it as “ a very heavy, well-sustained, 
and accurate fire,'* Four thousand yards was Admiral 
[to's distance at first. This was afterwards reduced to 
2,500, and even [,700 yards; all the while well out ot 
torpedo range or ramming, 

H would be a great mistake to conclude that, because 
the Japanese, with cruisers only, defeated the Chinese, who 
had armour-clads as well as cruisers, therefore cruisers are 
a match for battleships. In the first place, the Japanese 
cruisers were for the most part modern, of a very good type, 
high speed, and well armed with quick-firing guns. The 
Chinese armour-dads were, with the exception of two, old, 
slow, and almost devoid of modern quick-firing guns. 1 he 
two Chinese battleships, that were of good size and well 
armoured did most of the fighting and came practically 
scatliless out of the fray. The Japanese, owing to their 
want of armour-dads, were obliged to carry on the battle 
at a great distance, and so could use neither the torpedo 
nor the ram. It is doubtful, also, if the bows of their swift 
c reisers a re fit for rammi ng, 11 w as t h *: im mense superior! ty 
of the Japanese in tactical skill, in speed, in gunnery, and 
even in courage, that rendered the Japanese cruisers a 
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match for the Chinese armour-clads. Had there been any* 
thing like such an equality in these points, as exists between 
European fleets, the Japanese fleet must have fared badly 
at Yalu* Properly studied and understood, the Yalu sea 
fight demonstrates the "value and necessity of strong 
armour protection for men-of-war. A couple of first-class 
British battleships could, with moderate luck, sink the 
whole of the two fleets engaged off the Yalu, 

The command of the sea, which the Japanese have held 
in practice since the beginning of the war, and indisputably 
since September 17. has been of inestimable value to them, 
J 11 fact, it has made all the difference between victory and 
defeat Without it, the Japanese could not have reinforced 
their troops in the Corcan Peninsula, who must, therefore, 
have been overwhelmed by the superior number? of the 
Chinese, Without it. Count Oyama's army could not have 
been landed upon the Peninsula or the Regents Sword, 
or achieved the brilliant capture of Port Arthur, By the 
aid of the Japanese navy, Marshal Yamagatas army re¬ 
ceived supplies and reinforcements, as it was moving over 
the difficult and almost roadless country between Sotil and 
Ping-Yang, and again between Ping-Yang and the Yalu 
River The difficulties of transport would, but for the 
fleet, have been almost insurmountable. By its help the 
Japanese were able to send troops promptly to Possiet 
Harbour, and so prevent a Russian invasion of Northern 
Corea. Of course the Japanese control of the sea, prior to 
the battle off the Yalu River, was due mainly to the in¬ 
competency of die Chinese navy more than to any really 
superior naval strength of the Japanese. Had an English 
or even a French admiral been in the position of Admiral 
Ting, the Japanese transports and the troops they were 
conveying must have had a very rough time of it. 

The Chinese persistently asserted that they had sunk one 
of the Japanese warships, and had seen it go down. It 
now turns out that this vessel was the Chinese cruiser 
Ckth* Viten t which received a full broadside nit her star- 
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board water line, and then sank bow first, her screws 
revolving- in the air, as was the case with the Victoria. 
The T.C- Vue ft. a small battleship of i.^o toils, was cut off 
in the first advance of the Japanese and fled in panic from 
the fight- Her captain, Kang, has since been executed 
** to encourage the others." In her (light the Tsi- Yuen 
rammed the Chinese cruiser Ytutg-lVei, which had to be 
beached, and became a wreck. 

One remarkable feature of this light was the number 
of times the ships were set on (ire by bursting shells, 
(-specially the Chinese ships. The Japanese used many 
melinite shells. These set tire to Ihe woodwork, wherever 
there was arty between decks, and made it bum furiously. 
The Chinese cruiser, Chao-Yung, was in flames when she 
sank in deep water. The battleship, Ting-Yuen, was on 
fire several times. The Lai- Yuen, a smaller ironclad, was 
all but destroyed ; her whole interior aft the mainmast was 
completely gutted. Tlio fire at one time surrounded the 
whole magazine, and the armoured deck and bulkheads 
became almost red-ho L k will take four months to repair 
the Lai-Yuen. In the meanwhile, however, it is very 
likely that Wei Hai Wd, the port w here she now- lies, 
may change hands. Admiral Ting, a brave old infantry 
soldier, has held supreme command of the Chinese Fleet; 
Major Von Hannccken, who has superintended both the 
naval and military defences of China, was formerly a 
Prussian cavalry officer. 

From the battle of Song-Hwan, on July 2<?th, which 
settled the fate of Soul and Central Cnrea, to the decisive 
battle of Ping-Yang on Septemlier loth, which cleared the 
whole Corean peninsula of Chinese troops, was forty-nine 
days; from September i6th, the date of the Ping-Yang 
victory, down to October 24th. when Marshal Yamagata 
crossed the river Yalll and invaded China, is thirty-eight 
days. October 24th was a day of ill omen in the Chinese 
calendar. It marked the invasion of Chinese territory by 
the Japanese armies. On October 24th the Japanese first 
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arm>\ which numbers about 25,000 men, forded the Yalu 
River ten miles above Wiju, and drove the Chinese in 
panic towards Feng-Hwang, Several minor engagements 
look place on October 251 and the Chinese were driven 
out of Hush an by the brigades under Colonel Sato and 
Central Osako, with a loss of 750 killed. On October 26 
the whole Japanese army advanced to the strongly fortified 
town of Chin ■ Luen, The Chinese army, some 16,ooo strong, 
ded from Chin-Luen without the slightest resistance, leaving 
behind them twenty-two guns, 300 tents, and immense stores 
of ammunition and forage. This made eighty-four cannon 
captured by the Japanese altogether, apart from those 
lately taken at Port Arthur. 

It is hardly probable that the Japanese, if the war con- 
tinues, will waste much more time in Southern Manchuria. 
Neither Moukden nor Neii-Chang has any great strategic 
value. It is most likely that the greater part of the first 
and second army, under the commands of General Nodzu 
and Caunt Oyama, will be transported by sea from the Yalu or 
N eu-Chang and Port Arthur respectively and landed at either 
Shati-hai-Kuan, or the mouth of the Peiho, for a combined 
march on Pekin. Shan- hai- K nan on the Gulf of Liantuog 
Is the sea terminus of the Tient-Sin, and is 150 miles from 
Tient-Sin. and about 175 miles from the Pekin Railway, 

At the end of October the Japanese third army, 27,000 
strong, was ready at Hiroshima for embarkation. Its 
object was then believed to be Formosa; but Shan-hai- 
Evuan seems now the more likely destination. 

By what was certainly more than an accidental coinci¬ 
dence, on the same day that the Japanese first army crossed 
the Yalu, the Japanese second army, under Genera) Count 
Oyama, Minister of War, disembarked close to Talien Hay 
on the Liao- Fuug, or Regent’s Sword, Peninsula. This 
torce mustered 22.000 strong, and left Hiroshima River on 
October iR in no Jess than fifty transports. Such an im¬ 
mense flotilla six days at sea offered a splendid opportunity 
for the Chinese fleet to attack and harass, if not destroy. 
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had Si retained any strength orenterprise, But the journey 
of 800 miles from Hiroshima to T alien Bay was accom¬ 
plished with complete freedom from hostile menace. 

The distance from Talien-Waii to Port Arthur itself is 
about thirty-five miles. The Japanese army advanced 
wirh the greatest deliberation southwards and did not 
deliver the final assault till Wednesday, Nov. it. On the 
evening of the 10th there were some smart skirmishes, but 
the main attack took place on November itst. On that 
day Count <)yama deliberately stormed, at the point of the 
bayonet, positions of immense strength, strongly fortified 
anil defended by 15,000 Chinese. Admiral Free mantle, 
who went over the scene of battle the day after Port 
Arthur fell, has described the position as impregnable if 
properly held. I he number of Chinese killed in the 
assault was over .\00C. The Japanese losses were ex 
cecdingly light, amounting to only -70 killed and wounded. 
The assault on Port Arthur, fortunately, was witnessed, bv 
several Europeans, including the officers of Her Majesty's 
ship Porpoise and of the United States cruiser Baltimore, 
i hese all describe the courage and discipline of the 
Japanese in the most glowing terms. The advance was 
made w ith all the regularity and precision rsf troops moving 
on parade. Fort after fort was stormed by the jajmnese 
infantry with the most dauntless courage. The Chinese*, 
as usual, showed a deplorable want of spirit, 

The remarkable and astounding development of Japan in 
nil the knowledge of our modern civilization, scientific, civil, 
political, naval, and military, largely accounts for their 
brilliant, successes. Their organization, their discipline, 
their mastery of the art of war in all its branches are truly 
marvellous. . As a correspondent of the Times , who failed, 
however, to gauge the secret of Japanese success, wrote from 
SoUl early in September:— 

■Then.' J Bo ii^uuntiBg tot !hi) iumLv i position or. p»jthalr-pcif gruundi. 

A ;«x>r tomilnr of iS.OM.CCO, Ouching .in ia lia potyub. dullisi.gitig t rich 

natioti of 35o,g«j v QOCV jmt weighing no as arengr, tafcutf ttoith wilh aofcUi, 1 Jo puamL 
—tbal ii I hr stjIe nf thr ndil.t Wiiar a [toted **a;xnj h fsAeI;q£-4 Ut <tnkc V 
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The same correspondent, writing on the disembarkation 
of the Japanese army in Corea and their conduct at Soul 
Lhe capital, says :— 

" so Cm- floilinu ewlJ KCecti lhe ticsJUiU behaviour t*f the Japanese jolditn. Tlmir 
diidpline L* perfeci. ihry nuift k t-iit limul the town eitln.til njim); ot mhots, iu| 
eibte ihtuliranliiHi C*M of thdi paleoliil eficrtik: by lhe tj; they parfunn 

iheit Uiuiffv The OttRcse hefe Iwn in iu> way isflerfrrc 4 wiih, So tDinptuintj gf 
411 e*}ifltfcm h»*e l«n lahi iht mhlicn, whn fay honesty fur wtinl ihsy 

£CL . > i 

"Til* tiillc army, *1iic|j pro hi My ninnhsn 10,000 in all, was emlieiked in jpjod uriier 
with immlloui celerity, u if the mQTweni hilt hem lung rtharuil, tur| (ho finer was 
vquLppol With «vny eoiKieivabls requisite foe 4 ywr'i campaign. Ample Ua's*. resents 
[-1 cMfcrig. luXili, ehL, fur the men, iiCeuuUeeieni* fur inrthe* ami jjuua, all nm „if lislrl 
appliance* triesTajktis, JWHiOOHs, ambulances—*»etpihiag, m ihir:, that lhe Japanese 
rrlsienm - it turopcan *a:taie lime perceived in he nitcursdry nr usefni In wu. >'ai a 
L:ilstob muxing, Imr 1 nittlal either, foe the nfiierfr *rt pntluiely tiecmieJ friUi these 
nophia Of Mrrriec." 

\\ r hat then is to be the end of this war ? Every day that 
it goes on will increase the Japanese demands and the 
weakness of China. There Is no doubt that Japan is 
entitled to ample reward, Ixith in territory and money pay¬ 
ment, as the fruit of her wonderful organization and her 
splendid victories. The best policy for England would 
have been from the first a cordial understanding with the 
Japanese Government, and a friendly influence to obtain 
for Japan adequate, but not excessive, terms. Such action 
on the part of England would also have benefited China 
for peace at any reasonable price would have been of 
inestimable value to China two months ago. Now she 
may have to buy peace ui any price. When China on 
October 5, asked Lord Rosebery to mediate, Japan would 
have been glad to get ^50,000.000, the suzerainty of Corea, 
and the Island of Formosa. Now Japan will probably ask 
^80.000,000, as war indemnity, Formosa, the Corcan suze¬ 
rain ty, and the Regent's Sword Peninsula, on which Port 
Arthur lies, as well, These terms do not seem to me 
excessive. The Japanese have before them the warning of 
the Franco-German peace of 187 r. ^200,000,000 and 
Alsace-Lorraine seemed then hard terms enough. Rut 
had the German Empctfwr, Prince Bismarck, anti Count 
Moltke in the least foreseen the extraordinarily recupera- 
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Live powers of France, their demands would have been 
doubled, if China is well advised, she wiU dose with the 
Japanese conditions at once, lest worse things befell her. 
A Japanese march upon Pekin is to be deprecated. The 
capture of Pekin would probably mean the fail of the 
Manchu dynasty, the break up of the Chinese Empire, 
and anarchy throughout the 350,000.000 of people that 
compose it. Such a catastrophe should be averted if 
possible. The Japanese triumph, if properly used, is a 
godsend to England, it places across the southward 
march of Russian aggression in North-Eastern Asia a 
brave and highly-organized Power that is more than a 
match for all the forces Russia can muster in those regions. 
The victory of the Japanese, if only our Government know 
how to use it, will be a real boon to Great Britain. 

China, too, if she escapes dissolution, will certainly 
benefit by this war. The lesson has been sharp, the 
remedy most painful; but the disease was deep seated and 
increasing. Corruption, falsehood, cowardice and decay 
had permeated the whole body politic of China, it needed 
the surgeon's knife to cut out the canker. Nothing but 
such a terrible awakening could have driven China out of 
the dark recesses of her ignorant and cruel barbarism into 
the light of day. Tn sheer desperation China will now have 
to take a lesson out of Japan’s book, and seek that Western 
knowledge which she has despised, and learn that European 
civilisation which she has tabooed China will have to 
threw open her vast regions to the influences of European 
intelligence, training, and science. There must be a 
splendid opening for English enterprise and commerce 
during the years of China's new birth and development, 

No nation in the history of the world has ever been al 
once so acquisitive and so thoroug h as t he J apa ncse. T h i rcy 
years ago Japan was in a state of practical seclusion and 
barbarism. To-day there is hardly anything that the most 
advanced European intelligence and civilisation can teach 
to the Japanese. Yet 1 venture to say that all this know- 
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ledge might have been learnt, as, for example, the tieng.il 
Hindoos might team it, without the possessors being able 
to accomplish anything like the results that Japan has 
achieved during the present war. It is the intense national 
fervour and patriotism inspired by a perfect national unity ; 
it is the possession of a chivalrous and gallant aristocracy 
which directs and leads these national aspirations and 
patriotism, that has enabled the Japanese to triumph not 
only in the arts of peace, but also in the "field of blood 
and iron/’ 


PROGRESS IN MYSORE: 

THE SUCCESS OF THE RENDITION POLICY. 

Bv Sm Ropier Lethe hedge, k.c.i.k. 

“Tjik Maharaja of Mysore has, by his high qualities and 
cart? for his subjects, justified the experiment. 1 Its Princi¬ 
pality is not only one of the modd States of India as 
regards administration, but he and his Minister, Sir 
Sheshadri Iyer, have attempted the solution of political 
problems at which we still look askance in British India." 

This is the verdict of the writer on “ Indian Affairs"' in the 
Times of 3rd December last, on the recent history of Mysore. 
And this powerful enric, writing with very full official and 
unofficial knowledge of the facts, and with no bias in favour 
of Mysore statesmen, proceeds to enumerate some of the 
greatest triumphs of modem civilization in I ndia, wherein 
this wise and sympathetic administration has undoubtedly 
shown itself to be in the very van of enlightened progress. 

Sir Sheshadri Iyer's annual Address to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly, delivered this year on the 
12th October, follows closely on, and is the appropriate 
sequel to, the second Quinquennial Report of the adminis¬ 
tration of Mysore since the Rendition. The year tSqi 
saw the completion of the first decade of Native rule in the 
Principality. The two quinquennial Reports of the Prime 
Minister—of which the latter has appeared this year— 
afford a marvellous view of national prosperity and the 
comfort of the people advancing by leaps and bounds, 
under an elastic and sympathetic system of government, 
wisely liberal and judiciously paternal, guided by the best 
precedents of British rule, and yet untrammelled by those 
bonds of red-tape that even the best precedents are some¬ 
times apt to tighten. And the Prime Minister's address 
to the Representative Assembly, delivered by command of 
His Highness the Maharaja, summarises the results of all 
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this, and brings the interesting narrative up to date, to show 
that the beneficent work is still going on, and at an ever 
progressive rate. 

His Excellency points with pardonable pride to the 
remarkable fact, that since the Rendition, not a single pie 
of additional taxation has been imposed in any shape or 
form. '■ True," he adds, *' our revenue has increased* 
nearly fifty per cent, during the past ten years: blit tins 
increase has been obtained by improved management— 
which is so much to our credit." 

The truth is, that the Mysore Administration has recog¬ 
nised from the first the folly of " killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs." Instead of starving the agriculture 
ot the country by squeezing out of the land the last ) ie of 
the " unearned increment." a liberal expenditure On rail¬ 
ways, roads, and irrigation-works has led to enormous pro¬ 
gress and general enrichment. * J Our cultivated area now," 
says the Prime Minister elsewhere, " is nearly six miliums 
of acres, as against only four millions in iSSq- aH 3 i ; the 
cultivated area in Mysore per head of population is t-i 
acre, whereas in Madras it is only o*d acre ; and yet the 
land-revenue in Mysore is the same as in Madras, namely, 
about t| rupee per head of population. 1 These figures 
are eloquent. Just as in Bengal under the Pennanent 
Settlement, the lightness of the incidence of the land-tax 
enriches the Province—and the provincial Treasury shares 
In the general prosperity, There arc, I fear, parts of 
India where such a state of things would be held to indi¬ 
cate a weak or incompetent Settlement Department; and 
the cry would be, for more rigorous assessments, like the 
famous re-seidement of the BHaspur district of the Central 

* It U i noteworthy fact that this large increase in the revenue of My ion; 
especial))' in the Lmd-rcvenife—actually milled Mr, Fowler into 
offering a comparison in ills Budget speech this year between the My tore 
and the Madras adminiatratioiH in ihe mailer of increased taxation, which 
war an justly iiufiivoutahte to Mysore. The Hoft. P Chentnl Rio has 
ante drawn up an eUJxinue Minute, which has dearly exposed the fallacy 
of Mr. l iiwier s figures—on the lines mdkated by the Prime Minister in 
the words quoted in the teu 
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Provinces in 1891—where the Government increased its 
demand by *89 per cent,* at a blow, according to the 
figures of the Chief Commissioner, and by 298 per cent, 
according to the figures of a writer in the iVagpur and 
Btrar Times. The results of the one policy we see in 
Mysore; elsewhere we see the results of the other policy 
in Ryots' Indebtedness Relief Acts and similar legislation.' 

Take another point. Consider the Abkdri or excise 
revenue. In Mysore, from nearly the same consumption 
of spirituous liquors as in Madras, a higher excise revenue 
is derived ; and this most desirable result is attained by 
very simple means. By the adoption of a system not very 
unlike that Gothenburg plan advocated by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. chamberlain, the Mysore Administration prevents 
much of the unnecessary leakage of the excise revenues 
between the consumer who pays, and the Government who 
receives. 

The Address of the Prime Minister points out that no 
less than 6j per cent, of the rise in the incitlenc-; of total 
taxation in Mysore is due simply to this increase in the 
excise revenue. This phenomenon is so important both in 
its moral and social aspect, and in its bearing on the future 
of Indian finance—and in view of current discussions in 
England, it is so interesting from the Temperance stand¬ 
point—that the Prime Minister’s explanation of it is well 
worth reproduction in extenso : 

C>iai Rrreime front K*Sk h 'ExrnrcJ fram two principal Hare**, TrnfiEy ami Arrack. 
Tofidy, J±l^ eiilJr 1 ttHBfkaiilfftJy iniiOCoU (frEniy n (lit fa*tf*i£3»*riiiJ EKvmge id ike 
^gricalliaral white Attack* which h fn ‘rtrwS^it ,*iul or-nre iaiittfi*!, ti riirjly cfJi- 

See a resolution of the Chief Commhtikntt, dated tbc £*th Xuvcmber, 

) and see also the letters of Mr, Fuller, CS., the StrlEbaitiii Com* 
cnissiuner; and of ** A Malgnzar* in the JVttgfmr *md $mtr Timti of aiiGtit 
the same date. 

f The distinguished Bombay civilian to *hom the Bombay ryots aie 
indebted few the battempt to sate them from tile fatal cfkcli* of Lhas 
Policy—ihc Hon* Mr, Ixe-W^Tma; CpS. 1.—has Just been apg'-giiucd to the 
Mysore Heside&C^ The public will hope io receive from hk accomplished 
pen some campjiriiorv either oihdaLly or ncnwaffidally, of Lhe two rival 
systems of land-policy. 
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lameit by din- iiMWifial l*U«ulrx, The A*wmgt ablohdlrc sHenglft of TVtWfr it s| peid. 
while tint of Aiiick ii pei cent. The fanner b used by the prodm! ctiuHTHtife 
E^rkicii sifai wEift a *c\tltd can lie of life ind regular work* wbjte the latter h temmmed 
nuuitljr bf The lituurfT a-Orl LheartLixii #ho n BJSnKjfi bn new (dace* by ii:e fBa*p«t nf 
pififiiahle rmplofiBa-ltL Their » troy reran lo l«li™ thu the conKimpLion of Tfid 4 y 
El fairiy *taliurwy F while tbit of Amck Lia* i Jed_ijetl tendency to Eqctcjl.c yoj after 
jzzr. Qui iimrcsyd revenue from Toddy b limiHl wholly tlw rcfaH of Ini plowed 
tnaojigeineBt^ lM that frima Amck is due lo t»Lh improved mfma^em^nS tun incratt;! 
OMkafciDpttafL 

The oki ivrirm in E^fd to Toddy wu oqc of eight Luge Diiisict Ftimi for the rtuJEt 
i'cDrjuct These Wmi erven PDT for Icira* of 3 yean for an arm ml redt, the 

(unu-uAt (4 irbich ttu the hLghnr tendered by a -I cinEta h dued ber of paitwm wftuKt sianift ug; 
Hi tb* I unite® practically endudd all oul^fe Cmnptftl im.. Under ihsi ^tlEttb we 
rtetrectl d-diitig the Brit Irienniurn aftur I be K<rod rsioui in inmtaf mil ol 4 ; l .ili h \ n titl 
Etcrraig lbe skabj] tlk-nttEErm* one of frj kldi£: Lliix |at!er «iih wm fleifh ETw isiue 11 
what u«d la Le rc nTtred hdnre she l-'amure nf Iei the third Irmnuium, there wm 

furlliet rise Vi n Ukh*. Then we fried 4 f»niA] Taluk™ uihriiririim rt the Dmm I 
I’lnnr, md litii piwurt incacmed the rent for ik 10th tijI ni]i yens Em a- lakht ]V 
aamiain, Ju the i^Jh year ivc introduced Eh* great chinse of syssesn I explained to you 
bti jr*rii b wilb ihf refill that the Retimoe IL aoee mounted up Eu ibr pmeriT r'rfyrr -,<f 

i;i laLbi- TM* lucre**:, j^u will rernraibcf, t» ircnrtrfaM from Lncaaticd offixviflp- 
lioo nnr by adding lo (he kukiu of the people bm liy □b.ffihhiip^ needle^ imennedi~ 
ant^ i.***«o Ihe Liorcmnein which owru the couctitiyt: date grove* add the mnH 
£atnre? wh-> ufpjdLt* t certain limited number of ±\nyp* £ec*e 1 grow or pari of 

* It is ihiB dear that the in^ittLsc of Toddy Revetmr, from Uhhi mi £>ms «Mb 

year aftec the Rnditiiu to fJ 4 llkhi Iml jtir, nrii. nlge Wholly 1 ’> Improved 
mfftit 

A 1 remind a Arnri, omr pcdley hai been e^KnlraHy one of £nn Ecrs I mbnccsjicm of the 
dojy apott Lhc lufkle- Ln lSB-| T ihtfie caiftfU -Jilferehl raid of jL illy. TIeo lateral rase 
, wai Jh- -^3 —^ *wd R s. J- 4 o Ihiou^hoBt the f^btr r wiih ki, 5— u Jui ihe 
'«ttlyieg [Hatmn of GdloMmc arvtl t*ih of IU, 3 —j —o anil Kjl 3 t a ftn the 

Ctda u£ lUia^xUrte «d Mjwe, 1 ^ 1 proote of graftal &551 nijiiaC nm and -nhanc ement, 
wc have now amred at the imii’umi iita of Ru 4 |wi j[aS3^i ao Uiakr Px^ui 
’=-alan! in one of Ri. s for Pi«>ot" The ficfling juke under tjntettt t* Ricd ai hu 
5 ^ j^> fcr ii--" Under Procif, equrvaleni to Rt 6—10—3 fiw 1‘Vcwf. Fhoe iai« 
ate mi JiL^li me they be jdrelioJ cofluiletiily whh I he nund ^lky sd jTftvemifig Illicit 
di&lllliticm at eoDihrhnnd laipartaikn The nrriiJHL which, 113 BgbbHfm |n iftc ^ 
duty,, !iavc Eended tn u«rare ibe InotKCd j\xTH-ck Revenae are— 

111 Thi nWilinn in g&ft* nf all out tying Diitulesisf ami the iirfrrwIiHlbn ofatyn^m 
of mjmifftj-Lqte aiv-i itiririfsalioci aadit eemndited tOrtiml; 

(l| The Bepaimlue In 1S93 of the bimneu iiJ" niiatinfftcleiG from tbai of iftiUlftatiM, 
itui 

(Ji The tn the fuse year for the dieof the pilfiE^p 0 f teiad vend. 

Tire inereiiw *bie tu the liil-narttaf cwnw fftpr™nl± an adilHbfi td JU _ 3 

IP The foqr Rajftee 

WakntS aUoMtyi«? for the Lnereue do* in iht ahont-tneatlauRl cantsa, we had 
Out a m bri n n i ial tort .;| the nw tn ip illU due tu an increuoi camnmjenm- 

ComsTflicd wcih tSSi^>* we now hire a tntal £ehlim*e of KcViame^f Rt of 

whida flf, ate die Co tncrsfcsd Conflum^tion dfiJ ihrr temaindcT to other 

The Lotacaied «fi*amplfccm e dtiedy among rmgijLtnry bw^ti of coolict and arikani 
em|ik j'oJ a n the Gold ‘M Lnra il 1 tl-iy Puldir i>rl £, HaibU^ ntn| Coffee S-Ta e: ; n! LoblIl 
- 394 * 75 * g* 4 IOhn of Antti were Ctittnmn&l dmrng % mv\ thi* ^£«a a 

twuqafKhpa of 4-1 'hvmipalmi of popoffeUon. Io Uat KoLu i*M Fbldv ^bbow 
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pofJuSfttioc .tf u h oax inuladmj; **umesi mad ebUdiclL cttfuithitifig 1 Illti* ,; ,ih nf 
the IWincinl JWpukluo, donaunia 4j*5|7 E*H0EM* wllfcb k a Ijilla mm |(b uf tlt^r total 
ciiflfinnptLrm to rhe iV&nocc, 1 cjmuimpuaa pci htul of jgg gallons i>i 31327 

■tiMjiu, whkH If alrogehtt cAtraaTtfiraj^p irJ tp^rodmaks dtody m ibc rale of oao- 
iiunpubn in the UnJ&J KfttfdOm. CoeMi^ nc*i tt> liw ki^t of lUpgslare, vhktl N 

Ihc tfakf ftmiic of nujwiiy m the. Frounce, w* Hod a oomaa pfloa of ^nUony, otr 

aC *f 57’$ Hrarm per hcaJ of pifmklfcinL A large COwly peppUlim JLving an thr 

oalitifti of iht llHqplw Cllyarul CaMOnmtat, wJJ the Arrack tsaOmpt^ uf it|p 

Txiut to 35,147 f^tooip 1 me *4 j -Irate* per bcmiL At in tic iMafplof* 

<^iW ft ^ Jl™ Cltjfp ihe time irui'Utliil conditio*, though rtklitg in a lr» 
■kgWi a tala! cnmrftF|Hiiin of iO,&io gaHem, and a rate jycf head of I S'3 dmnta, 
Cdming ncal Uj *Iui | uilfihl CiU ijis C**ke ififfit* anl fadwUug amicE tfcu 4*I r 
nfTKffif iJlc fb^if Tatuk*- yf MaojKialMuJp Koppi, fltiliini||i1i |^ a&d Muttgcj* *r# fftlil a 
eqffilinrfrtjnn of Si,^7S E^llnni* Or a ixlnof nailji to 4ydnm. per htoul The re*td| of 
liiw :> that lp{ pet «n» of )ht hvivindil pc^qUciiMi ftggre^piEoO III ihz 

Gold FiMu the Mt'uk City, she fcmgtlm City and Taluk. and the Coif« tact, 

cording Sf jwr cnu h of the Fjovinckl tta 4 aie rcnpoiiadde fbi ^2 p^f c«lti of 
tli« 1<A*\ l-jriTiodal Coniump^Km, 5 * Ok plained IB the \m\$c lurfoi* you, 

Tlw WtHimptlan ptf head for iMi iO per cotL of She total puputaum t* JI-* drnma, 
wE^r^ fct lhe fHtntaftg s \!iui of ihe p^iolnsion l: m <*d y « dran^. N'rfl thb 

umll fnuilOfl »f a tcndi of ifrr popuksiotl Coiiamisc Etiore thoHhalf ihn toiaJ Attadip lm tJio 
readency i>f taecoingiar? the part 2 Eodlitsk $U £mld profHftftn than the 

Itti of Ike Brnteb 1 mekv in shh i^mactkii itiix m th^ Clml swui MUiiat? 

Stltlott, fhrtt the Ind ffJri i l canriiiLuLt uf the lUn^alore Gly nr; rcprvuSuEFl *n a Itrgar 
sCflSt| the xVrrack coo 1 itlfijHion il iptllircM. on 4^-7 1 !r=am-• per head, and in f*«^ r 

^here the dimanc aiad ^hi.-r cmaditioni arc *imLtir!othwe of wtw! I have 4cw|paatrJ the 
Coffee tn& in My iuim, ilu < ..rmontpcka-j of AfWfc Hn: 6do>i ^lon, p w 3 dram* 
per hvoEl of popiikiir.rti, 

A ™rapar^on of the Amuk Ualuli^* of Same year with thote of S 3 ^eti^ a^ i&mb 
i tdkiftE j*fwi of the firs rhar irtu: reads dern pidTiei the rue anil fall of Aitark ccnaimiji■ 
[ioq ii n*E iht ute of iellm^ |irkc lbs Olimfiel uf Etne Ihir utren^th u[ tOlnJ 

r^pDtAimn, tf|U the fiumejic^il atftnijth and prtib of 1 ^iwHlt BiiniiFUy' L>f „* 
dksai^d in mdid^iial 0 ccnpatiotii and coacadinted in pmr&chkt ^alifiei. c^niiEiiaiti 
^Mot, ** already eipLuiy^, txivted ml thaif ncfitirfimm d 13 ring ihc Sjjt fmr. 

These are pregnant attd impressive words, and deserve 
the careful study of everyone interested in tht? question, 
whether from the side of the drink-revenue, or from that 
of Temperance reform. They mote than bear out Mr, 
Gladstone's famous denunciation of the " Local Veto" 
nostrum as an imposture. 

Hardly less interesting is the account of the administra¬ 
tion of the Mysore forest department. Though the Madras 
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forests are fully ten times the extent of the Mysore forests, 
yet the Mysore forest revenue is 13 lakhs, against only 
i5f lakhs in Madras. Of course the main explanation of 
this fact is to be looked for in the valuable sandal-wood 
monopoly ", the Maharajas Government derives ten lakhs 
a year from sandal-wood alone. 

Again, the revenue that is now derived by the Mysore 
Government from its liberal and judicious encouragement 
of the gold-mining industry—which it fostered with far- 
seeing generosity — is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
The increase under this head, during the past year only, 
has been from Rs. 495,850 to Rs. -25,629, or something 
Sxjtween 40 and 50 per cent.! 

T might go on to cite many other details of interest from 
the Prime Minister's account of his stewardship, to show 
to what a remarkable degree the Maharajas administration 
has been at once beneficent and successful. Bui the really 
important matter, the main feature of die whole Address, 
as it is also of the quinquennial Reports, is the liberality 
and the enterprise of the Mysore policy. Them: is no 
province in India in which railway extension, and the 
general opening-up of the country by com muni cations of 
all kinds, has been carried on of late years with half the 
energy or half the boldness that we see displayed in these 
Reports, '['he State is not afraid to undertake irrigation- 
work freelv. and finds itself repaid a hundredfold into 
its bosom. The most liberal terms are offered to mining 
prospectors, to coffee- planters,, and other pioneers ol 
industry; and t have myself heard over and over again 
from English gentlemen, settlers in Mysore, that there is 
no Government in the world so easy to gel on with, and 
certainly none in India so uniformly fair and liberal. 

It is only fair to the Local Governments of British 1 ndia 
to remember that in (his connection they probably have a 
less free hand than the Native States. Directly a Local 
Government attempts anything like liberality of policy, it is 
swooped down upon by the omnivorous Government of 
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India, and called upon for an increase 10 its contribution to 
Imperial revenues, in a way that often seems to rentier 
nugatory the wise measures for the decentralisation of 
finance that were initiated by Lord Mayo. Uut even in 
Native States, the arm of the Supreme Government is a 
long one. In Mysore accounts, for instance, there is every 
year a huge item of expenditure for the Imperial Subsidy 
—no less than two million and four hundred and fifty 
thousand rupees ; and from the nervous interpellations of 
some of the members of the Representative Assembly, 
there Is evidently a good deal of apprehension among the 
people lest even this large annual contribution should he 
increased to the full thrce-and-a-half millions that might be 
demanded under the terms of the Rendition. Such an 
increase would probably put an immediate end to all 
Mysore schemes of advance and progress. But it woutd 
be a scurvy recognition of the progress of the past * and 
for this reason, it is probably a fortunate thing that, tn the 
Government of India, the member In charge of the Foreign 
portfolio is the Viceroy himself. The Imperial guarantee 
against external aggression and internal disturbance is 
fairly worth, in ever)' Native State, an adequate subsidy to 
the Paramount Power; but the subsidy system ought not to 
be turned into an engine, like the Central Provinces Settle¬ 
ment Departments for the capture of the " unearned incre¬ 
ment." 

To those who ar*; interested in the great problem of the 
judicious extension of local self-government in India, the 
deliberations of the Mysore Representative Assembly are 
singularly suggestive. Its functions are, of course, simply 
consultative : but its value In this capacity has already been 
conspicuously demonstrated, especially in regard to experi¬ 
ments in the direction of social and economic reform. 
Proposals have from time to time been put before these 
elected representatives of the various towns and rural 
districts of the country, on such delicate questions as the 
reform of the marriage laws, the protection of religious 
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endowments, and similarly thorny points in which rash or 
premature legislation might do great harm ; and I think 
it is clear that in this way has been discovered a safe and 
dignified method of ventilating new theories, and of in¬ 
structing public opinion instead of startling or coercing in 
An economic experiment that has been initiated in 1894 in 
this way is the establishment of Agricultural Banks on a 
small and tentative scale. There is no country in the 
world where there is such a wide margin between the 
current rate of interest paid by the Govern men L, and that 
paid by the private borrower, as in India; and it would 
apparently follow from that fact that there is no country 
w here the Government can so profitably aid enterprises oi 
the nature of Agricultural Banks. The Prime Minister 
thus states the condition of Mysore in this respect: 

in (MX OVA &3to (lie laldhEs uf the <jQT?fQmtuJ Savingi Santa ScjwdU list rb*n 
from 4 liilb m 1$&1 to 2$ LakEkfl 4rrng stc Lm year, iJaoti^n ihc raia of ihlnrri re- 
ttailf fft per ccm™, hq\ ihse Itorrowbig pawvr at tiqj Riij-it b □mxhdr-i* ** 

I'VW fii C S cf . The ttl IrAtan t: j t Ji^eir inflDmrt , iy the Collet! uni ft iruH the *ja 

of 'nportAi.It prtKiace, U able lu somt credit fri*0i the foreLgQ bnycr an ibeSecuii[> 

^ hit cmfa a! q and 12 per uab iniaa-b but she qnliiliiTy kiiyit 11 anabEg [o tiij 
ClpMl otoqtt u^rbu* I*!cv flcrir lb kmlp: uv*t tit* imJe jj-df thal tW vcp*rs'fc§ 
«^ul fifcrri want U c.nt tif the filim impyrliri 1 problem* of ibc Jatf in ibii ctn entry* aiuL 
3 T 11 TKit wuhr^T CMridefrtric difndcpce tfrnf lila iljgtiDcsi" G&vtnn'ndrtl *l?pmftch sts 
mktloiL 

The Prime Minister has started his plan on a moderate 
scale, on co-operative and limited-liability principles; and 
he concludes his remarks upon it in these wise and modest 
words: 

*' Small beginnings and early struggles are the necessary 
conditions of vigorous life, and 1 indulge in the hope that 
the scheme, carefully svorked on a moderate scale, and in 
places where the conditions are most favourable, will soon 
be the means of establishing a system of Agricultural Banks 
throughout the country. They will be a great education to 
the people in thrift and co-operation, and they will be the 
means of creating a wholesome public opinion against un¬ 
productive expenditure and extravagance of all kinds." 
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AFGHAN AFFAIRS AND “ WAZIRISTAN." 

By as ex* Pan jab Official. 

I f cherc ever was an occasion on which the exercise of the 
most elementary prudence could have avoided a conflict, It 
was in connexion with the demarcation of the Afghan* 
Wazlri frontier. Considering that the Afghanistan of the 
Amir borders immediately on the Wazlrl country, whereas 
the Panjab proper is separated from it by a tract of more 
than doubtful allegiance flanked on the West by indepen* 
dent and hostile ranges, the obvious course was to demar¬ 
cate the dividing line from within the Afghan side and nut 
from without that of the Panjab. The former course would 
have only entailed the despatch of a few Afghan officials 
by the Amir with a suitable escort meeting the English 
Commissioners within his frontier. The course that has 
been adopted has been to create much noise and avoidable 
opposition and to gain credit for putting it down. This 
policy has already given us a Pyrrhic victory for our troops, 
it may continue in a campaign that will cost much life and 
treasure, and it must end in the undying hatred of tribes 
that formed an excellent recruiting-ground for our annv and 
a hornets nest against any foreign foe. Thus has the Durand 
policy, from which the members of that faintly have mainly 
benefited, destroyed a bulwark to foreign invasion in 
Wax iris tan. as it has in Dardistan. The forcible approxima¬ 
tion of our frontier to Afghanistan in the one case, and to 
the Russians on the other breaks down the most efficient 
barriers that nature and history have put up to separate the 
Indian tiger from the Russian bear. The old •*forward 
policy" so far as it meant meeting Russia half-way in, or 
beyond, Afghanistan proper or actively interfering In its 
affairs, has been wisely abandoned, but only to make room 
for what is equally dangerous to the peace of India and 
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as exhausting to her finances namely' “ the growth of 
our Indian frontiers. If demarcation there is to be, then, 
where mountains and uninhabitable plateaus, as in the 
Pamirs, or the bullet of the hungry Masud Waalri raider, 
do not already show it, let it proceed from within the 
Amirs country’ and not after crossing any hostile territory. 
This may be a useful hint even in the forthcoming Bajaur 
delimitation.* 

1 can understand the Hindu's disbelief in historical truth 
when J read what passes as such in political reports. The 
people of Waito were supposed to have so felt the op¬ 
pression of the little finger of a single official of the Amir, 
that, for two years, they clamoured for the whole weight of 
British protection, Coy at first, our politicals had even¬ 
tually to give way to a universal invitation. To honour 
it thousands of troops also arrive, though uninvited, and a 
slaughter takes place among guests and hosts that ranks 
Wano with Ambeyla. 

It cannot be said that this game of bloodshed will ever 
be worth the candle, even if all the players on our side 
were made KX.B.’s or KX.SJ.’s, It shows, however, 
how tittle our politicals know of a people at whose expense 
they gain a reputation, when on the eve of the Waalri 
attack they cried " peace when there is no peace." 

It should be remembered that, whatever our ulterior aim, 
the present extension of *' our sphere of influence ” is merely 
passing a red thread round an independent country, but to 
the War.Iris it already looks like an attempt at annexation. 
The Amir is. no doubt, very sorry at the contretemps that 
has occurred, though it will show him the brave warriors 
that he could have counted upon, as the leading M uhamm.v 

* W* bun: |g, tkmmeau hrmncLur n ffgfttS ttpen wish the Afttif aiut ii wt hail 
upe* aocetitt!* in ^Sik *rlh th* ft Ctfmderahl* ItHtt mm (knted to 

be twCosaty fot the prutt-Jjna tit Urc B-joiiiiiry CoauauM *nA in gire s uiflkHjsi 

boucblflf 14 sbi? eWttWn oen b ita inbt* refill tajoam* tn a KtiJcmtai on the 
rrarta+ftoditj iliatf£rjr & 1*6*™i them ttn4 lb* OowniJTitai^ li to crfimnly hdipicij 
ihil a mtavn -liifuby mf wm\r\ : [™il a oitlUi.Ttj a*,! lie fitl Uuti ihe pnnpp*] 
trfhftl Chipfi -««r bud OWrUqI In ih? rcraii xinA. mt oar Gamp fki |Jyej fr al 

an^ nh, winne i*>t to a petakii letltanatt- - ££ 
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dan Chief, In the event of an infidel invasion whether from 
the North or the South, In the meanwhile, we may dis¬ 
cover how much more difficult It is for us to advance than 
it would be Tor the Russians to do the same in the direction 
of an exposed Afghan Turkistan, where the people are not 
of Afghan race like those we have to confront. Have we 
not yet been taught that our move on Huma-Nagyr met 
with the corresponding move of Russia on to die Pamirs at 
an infinitely smaller cost, although we could put the Kashmir 
treasury under contribution f And what is the correspond¬ 
ing "compensation" that Russia will demand for any 
annexation of the Waalri country, as already threatened in 
the Russian Press ? 

Since 18to the Waziris have given us no trouble worth 
recording. A coolie killed here or there, a horse or two 
stolen, a raid on an outpost, nearly sum up their crimes. 
N off, on one morning alone, we ami they have lost more 
men than in the previous 14 years. 

As for the murder of Mr Kelly and of some Sepoys, it 
has already been avenged. The alleged murderers have 
been given up to us by the tribal Maliks, who, in their 
turn, have been killed by their own tribesmen ; so the 
matter has been settled in accordance with Wapdri traditions. 

If, however, the Wiuzlrss were as quiet as the Childsis 
had been since iS52, they would still be accused, as the 
Childsis havtt so wrongly been by Colonel Durand in the 
Contemporary RrAcw, of repeated outrages compelling the 
swift vengeance of the long^sufTering Government of India. 
As a matter of fact, a few thousand rupees judiciously 
spent in charity on, or among, the hungrier or wilder of the 
Wait rift, would protect our frontier from their raids. Nor is 
there any reason why we should not first subsidize and then 
utilize them as '* Wazlri Rides ” or " Wasdii Frontier 
Militia" or some such congenial task. The Afridis, as 
"Khyber Rifles." now keep chat pass open on two days of 
Lhe week when travellers art- as safe as on the Grand 
Trunk Road. This success is deserving of dose imitation 
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elsewhere.* Otherwise we fear that, unless bankruptcy 
supervenes, “the lonvarcl policy,' now concealed under 
"the frontier growth, will be persevered in. in one form 
or the other, to the ruin of the Empire and the greater* 
glory of its promoters. 

The curious thing is that from Vice-regal speeches, such 
as have lately been made by, or for, Lord Elgin at Lahore 
and elsewhere, down to the flattering of one's Munshi, 
there is a traditional belief in our justice. The chivalrous 
ardour of our feudatories and of our military castes or sects 
to tight our battles and to find a congenial vent for their 
now suppressed energy, must not, however, be taken for 
ignorance of our motives or dealings. Indeed, they often 
deplore our mistakes, whilst listening in sad courtesy to 
our explanations. 

As for the impoverished frontier peasant, who sees his 
tast bit of land pass into the hands of the usurer, he, like 
the disappointed office-seeker, would Welcome any change 
even if brought by the marauding Waziri in the wake of 
the great emancipator of oppressed races from the Korth. 

W hilst India is exhausting herself in sterile campaigns 
against eagle’s nests, the Amir is. fortunately for us and him* 
sdf consol Ida ling Ins power in th*- inner circle that we have 
Idi to him pin i a trail towards the Pamir for an enemy to 
tread upon. IF Messrs. Pytte and Martin do not go too 
fast with their purchases, which have already cost the 
Afghan soldiery a months pay, they may create a taste for 
English goods, though it was not wise of Mr. Martin, if 
correctly reported in an interview with a Press Agency, to 
b*»ast of having driven out Russian commerce (which, even 
h cannot have the avowed support of the British 
Government) and of being an Agent of Afghanistan rather 


■ J.T! > .!a!!! l . Pr '*^. VPn . am, ‘ 1(1 iS£c;Sl twpwJ to mWfrjl Ihe KbjIwirtttfcrH* fmmt 
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than of the Amir, whatever that distinction may mean. 
Mr. Cureon, who may be said to be travelling for the Timer, 
may convert that mighty organ to a more consistent and 
generous appreciation of the Amir's friendship to Great 
Britain, than when il wrote on the ind November, 1892, 

"In the la.r rciiif 1 ihc Imdkn Gmmmmm mn do wit tact) the itrajg and kndcpendent 
Afp'liH vIiitd To aiaintiin P t^ri, whoir™ if *hu\i hjjc in itrag^l? for that end* 
AljdiiEtbtM in Uagddm will ... Tha \tuhm G(»C 7 M» ^11 U Sigler 

Lulled from IU tattled policy, rrect by t<m*mcnem ud tht |iofi of iu *Iiy r Am it 
pirt^^i ::cemr >f Imirying ponmleflirfi; prn&urc Iq \xar Upon Slim in a disciplinary 
wij, H 

or even, when perhaps significantly, only the other day, the 
writer in it on " Indian Affairs, attributed that friendship 
to his personal relations with certain Englishmen. How¬ 
ever valuable to Great Britain those relations, maintained 
in spite of adverse circumstances, may have been, the 
Amir's friendship is his own inspiration. At any rate, I 
hope that, after Mr. Cnrxon has seen this, he will no longer 
clamour for the military occupation of any pare of Afghan¬ 
istan, or for further encroachments in Dardistnn. His 
good sense in recommending a small allowance to the 
Thum of Hunza, in lien of the traditional income from 
raiding, rather than continue the enormous expenditure on 
the digit road and troops, is, at ah events, worthy of a 
practical statesman. Not so would be his persuading the 
Amir to carry out an old idea of visiting England at the 
grave risks that such a course would entail, 

Ably, however, as the writer on ” Indian Affairs*' tries to 
seek the key-note to the Amirs policy in .1 pamphlet pub¬ 
lished by him in 18S6 and referred to at length in the Times 
of May, 1892, though the one of 1S93, quoted almost in full 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Reviau of April of that year, would 
have been more in point, [ maintain that the only key-note 
is the unsbakeabie sincerity of his friendship Tor England, 
in spite of the greatest provocations. He felt the disaster 
at I’anjdeh, almost more because it was a blow to us and 
to our good management, than to himself. He spoke 
strongly about it. as one docs about the mistake of a 
NEW SEKIES, VOL. IX, r 
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valued friend, and he. again and again, and notably at the 
Vice-regal Durbar at Rawolptndi, offered his sword to fight 
&ur enemies in avenging a defeat into which we had 
led him. He believed in us against the evidence of his 
senses, and we shall never lose his manly co-operation if 
we only show courtesy and good faith. The bolder our 
policy, the truer will move the warrior's heart within him. 
At the same time, any over-sensitiveness oil our part to plain- 
speaking in controversial matters would be childish and 
unworthy of a great Government. Nor have we an)- claim 
to infallibility or to the possession of all the virtues. Vw/mm 
sapunii. 

As in the partition of Africa the European nations con¬ 
cerned consider it to be the quintessence of justice to 
despoil the natives in equal proportions, without the faintest 
regard to existing indigenous rights or wishes, so in that of 
Asia the nice division ol the spoil among the aspirants to 
" spheres of influence " obtains the main attention of ” scru¬ 
pulous diplomacy, i wo great factors are, however, apt to 
be overlooked. One is the rise to universal empire of 
whatever State can Europeanize, for purposes of organized 
commercial and military exploitation, the masses of China, 
—a task that Japan may, pcrliaps, undertake—and the 
other is the irreconcilable Muhammadan factor, which even 
the further reduction of Turkey by the neutralization of 
Armenia will not destroy, and which will form an Alsace and 
Lorraine wherever grouped in any considerable number. 

Let us go to school, not to Lords who think that they 
can commit their country- to foreign alliances without a qui 
$ To 9*o, b «t K> that very pamphlet mentioned in the Times 
or the 13th November 1S94, so thoroughly analyzed by the 
writer on ” Indian Affaire," and yet the main isointof which, 
thr only guide to a true solution of the Central Asian 
imbroglio, he seems to have missed, perhaps because the 
I .ngiisli translation clouded the Persian original. 

1 he pomt made is simply this, that, w hureas England 
has nothing to gain by annexing die barren countries 
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beyond Afghanistan, in itself an unprofitable acquisition, 
she will not seek to occupy it as a stepping-stone to further 
conquests. Russia, on the contrary, having everything to 
gain by conquering India, must endeavour, by force or 
fraud, to pass through, or alongside of, Afghanistan with 
the view to its eventual occupation, Since, however, such 
an occupation would lead to the complete starvation of 
Afghanistan, for incontrovertible reasons that the Amir 
gives in detail, as also to the demoralization and irreligion 
of the land that only produces " men and stones" hy the 
presence of a foreign soldiery, therefore every true and 
intelligent Muhammadan and Afghan patriot considers thai 
power afartt hostile, the interest, of which it must be to 
occupy Afghanistan permanently or tn runic to a more 
desirable objective. The Amir, who embodies, by his 
position and convictions, the national and religious send- 
merit u( his country is, therefore, an inalienable friend of 
Great Britain. 

Can anything be more condemnatory of " the Forward 
policy,' 1 that seeks to occupy supposed points of vantage in, 
or beyond, Afghanistan, than this self-evident proposition of 
the Amir? Further, he shows that if he had been allowed 
.t free hand, when the Tekke Turcomans asked for h is aid, 
Merv would have been saved by the force or circumstances 
rathrr than his own, and that, later on, the Panjdch disaster 
must similarly have been avoided. The whole of the 
pamphlet teems with practical wisdom and the narration of 
plain facts Would that it were " read, marked, learnt and 
inwardly digested" by those to whom the direction of 
Oriental politics is entrusted, and w ho, as a ride, do not 
know Oriental languages and the Oriental mind themselves 
and yet persecute those that do and can alone advise them. 

1 consider as traitors to their country those who aid in 
the subjugation of the independent tribes that fringe our 
frontiers and interpose so many Circassian to the advance 
of a great power. It is a mistake to alienate Afghan tribes 
from the ruler of Afghanistan, their natural Head in case 
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of danger from without. It is ill-advised, therefore, to take 
off another slice In the South, for Russia will, sooner or 
later, claim a corresponding one in the North. In Lhe 
meanwhile, the delimitation of the Russo- Afghan frontier 
will, in ail essential particulars, be as detailed in the article 
on “Afghan Affairs and the Central Asian Settlement 
published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of April, 1894, 
Russia has more to gain, for the present, by a joint partition 
or protection of China than by an immediate further move 
towards India. 

Indeed, the attitude of the Russian Government, on the 
occasion of Sirdar Ishaq Khans* rebellion in 1888 was 
strict Lly " correct/' although be was near ly successful in 
Balkh and Maimench, Circumstances are not likely to 
bring him again to the front, as little as Ayub Khan whom 
we ho [il back at Rawalpindi, but it is interesting to read 
the recent account of the tidings at Samarcand of a pos¬ 
sible pretender, whom Russian papers extolled for having 
adopted Russian manners and threatened to let loose on 
Afghanistan, if the recent illness of the Amir, lor whose 
recovery both England and India were so anxious, had 
taken a serious turn. We believe that this man of iron, 
who is as true to his God. and country as he is in his friend¬ 
ship for uft, will have time so to consolidate his reign in the 
alfect ion and organization of his people, as to found a 
Dynasty that will continue pari passu with our own rule of 
India "necessary to, and necessitated by, each other.’ to 
use a happy phrase in his last letter to Dr. Leititer. His 
grown-up son, Habibullah, has already given proof of his 
capacity for government, whilst Muhammad Omar, the child- 
oric.ce, has “ the royal manner" and is said to be full of 
promise, 

Lihiq Khan (ptraimirrce discritically Ii-hctij = Isaac ■ is a cousin of the 
Amir, tidtig j son of Sirdar Muhammad Adas Khirt. Hb mother was An 
Armen ia n Judy, *n ituni, we bditvt*. of the merchant Luka, a |wtisan of 
the Amii and a reprcieniAtire of I lie small Chmtian conaranitj at Kabul, 
where lie suffered hum for hb loyalty, for which, like an “hones! Infer* 
he la nak! lu have allowed himself to be recouped twice—Ec. 
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THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
ENGLAND IN ASIA.—L 

By Cut. Geo, V. Tarkovski. 

Russia 1 ?: political mission in Central Asia has been discussed 
by many Russian and English authors, not to mention 
numerous works and articles on this subject by writers 
of other nationalities. However, a forecast on the Russian 
evolution of Central Asia, based on a consideration of the 
problems meted out by history to Russia in Central Asia, 
has not yet been formulated, so far as 1 am aware. The 
following is merely a statement of personal opinion, the 
outcome of study, observation and travel in Central Asia. 

The annexation of Turkestan and Turkomans by Russia 
has ltd to the establishment of / } ax Ruitsica jn countries 
hitherto the scene of bloody warfare and men-kidnapping 
raids. Khiva, Bokhara, Khokand. and, last but not least, 
Turkomania, where, according to a M&kJL* popular in 
Central Asia, 11 no man could live," have been opened up 
to civilization and peaceful progress only since Russia’s 
domination and sway have been extended over these 
countries. Russian rule has, so far, proved a bencht both 
to the sedentary Uzbeks and Tajiks of Turkestan, who 
now ply their trade and till their fields wi thout fear of being 
kidnapped by slave-hunters, or despoiled of their property 
by extortionate officials, and, likewise, to the nomad, men- 
kid napping tribes of Turkomania, who have now settled 
down to peaceful avocations. Yet, barely a quarter 
of a century has elapsed since Khiva and Bokhara were 
the chief slave-markets of Central Asia, and only fourteen 
years ago the Turkoman raids swept up to the very gates 
of Meshed and Herat. Thence it can be inferred, that for 
the present peace and the safety of traffic throughout nearly 
all Central Asia, mankind at large is indebted to Russia 
So much must be conceded to Russia even by the bitterest 
detractors of her policy in Cenrra! Asia. 

' J’r^Tef I'Lt] gig Iranian. 
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An impartial study oi the history’ of Russia's advance and 
Russian rule in Central Asia, if the imaginary fears for the 
safety of India be for a while set aside, will show that 
up to this day it has been Russia's mission in Central Asia 
to restore peace and welfare to the populations of countries 
coming under her political domination and sway. Nor 
can it be considered, that this mission is completed, as 
long as in Central Asia Russia does not border on 
countries, offering at least equal guarantees of inward 
peaceful progress, and outward peaceful neighbourhood. 
That such is not at present the case can hardly be denied 
by anybody acquainted with the political status on the 
Pcrso Afghan side of Russia’s boundary in Central Asia. 
In creating this j/tftar, British, or, to be more exact, Anglo- 
Indian policy in Central Asia has been largely instrumental. 

Ever since the pacification of the Kirghiz steppe, crowned 
by the capture of Ak-Musjid, and the foundation of the 
at present farsak -fta bemuse no longer needed Fort Pgrofiski, 
British diplomacy has been striving to oppose and check 
Russia's expansion southwards in Central Asia. Anxiety 
fur the safely oi British dominions in India was the 
recognised motive of this policy. The principle of 
maintaining between Russia and British India an "in- 
superab!i:' barrier J> of barren sand-wastes, snow-clad moun¬ 
tain fastnesses and barbarous, warlike populations was 
embodied in the Anglo - Russian agreements of i860, 1873 
and 1886-18S8. 

We ail k now how this “ insuperable barrier " has dwin died 
down, in the course of barely a quarter of a century, to a 
mere strip of “ buffer * territories, now separating Russia 
and Greater Britain in Asia, A conterminous boundary 
between these two Great Powers, to an unbiased mind, 
must now appear a logical necessity, Yci t with a constancy 
of purpose worthy of a better end, the exertions of British 
diplomacy in the Anglo-Russian agreement re Central 
Asia, at present under consideration, are directed solely to 
strengthen this 11 buffer ,r strip to the utmost, regardless of 
everything save the « defence of India" scheme ; and, to 
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force upon Russia a boundary, as distant as possible from 
the North-Western frontier of India, regardless of possibili¬ 
ties for, and requirements of, future peaceful progress in 
Russian Central Asia* 

Now, it ought to be considered before aii, whether such 
a boundary, even if gratifying to present Anglo-Indian 
susceptibilities and anxieties, will not become a cause of 
future friction and strain, as inconsistent with the natural 
jjeaceful development of Central Asia under Russia's 
supremacy? And whether it would not be more wise 
for the sake of future peace to delineate at present a 
boundary* between Russia and Greater I Britain in Asia, 
equally ensuring the safety of British India and giving 
Russia ample scope and freedom to continue her work 
of civilization and peaceful progress in Central Asia ? 

Russia s historical heirlooms in Central Asia are, mostly, 
deserts and wastes, where prosperous and populous states 
had before flourished; heaps of ruins, where great and rich 
cities had before stood; vast tracts of arid country, which 
had formerly yielded hundredfold crops. Nor are these 
things of an irretrievable past, or which have recurred but 
once ; wt know, that many civilization* have taken birth 
ami reached their highest pitch in Central Asia, to decay 
and decline, as is the fate of all that is mortal, Neither 
can it be asserted, that this present state of waste and 
desolation is the result of Nature's action in times of human 
record. History shows, that man ts the worst destructor of 
all; nowhere is this more strikingly demonstrated than in 
Central Asia* And what, man liath destroyed, man must 
restore ; for such is the Law, 

h has been Russia's historical lot to take over Central 
Asia mostly* in a state of desolation * her historical task in 
Central Asia is. therefore, to restore what has been 
destroyed by her predecessors ; and none will deny that 
Russia’s work >n Central Asia lias been and is one of 
restoration, and not one of destruction, This work is such, 
that Russia from Central Asia and Greater Britain from India 
may well, nay. must, extend to each other a friendly hand 
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and labour at their respective tasks together. For all of us 
Russians, who have made Central Asia their home, cannot 
but admire the English in their work of civilization in India, 
under conditions many times more trying than those we have 
to cope with. And we most sincerely and frankly admire 
the Anglo-Indians, ;lh the truly grand workers they are. 

The work of restoration in a sun-burnt country, where, 
save tor water, nothing living can exist, necessarily implies, 
from the very beginning, the reconstruction, or creation 
anew, of irrigation channels, combined and regulated so as 
to distribute the precious, life-giving fluid, in the most pro¬ 
ductive way and with the least waste possible. If these 
questions of vital importance tu civilization and peaceful 
progress arc to be solved at all satisfactorily, the whole 
water-supply of a given area, as every Anglo-Indian knows 
welk must be under one control. Ware for the water- 
supply are of common recurrence in the history of Asia. 

Yet, in a great part of her present dominions in Central 
Asia, Russia is in a precarious position in respect of the 
Water-supply : thus, some of the most valuable watercourses 
for the culture of cotton, mulberry-tree, vine, etc., are 
severed by the present southern boundary in a way, which 
nips in the bud the development of these cultures, highly 
important to Russian industry. To make matters worse, it 
cannot be expected, that under the present conditions this 
state of things may amend itself in future: the Pax Buss tea 
lias caused the re-population of many trans-frontier tracts, 
hitherto laid waso- by warfare, and Russia is compelled, 
even now. to resort eo stringent measures fur die sake of 
obtaining the stipulated water-supply.* Other streams 

* Ai J |i*Ktieal of dEfficsSun* with ibc vtler-anpfAj, (tr=la] by ih ftrrKR* 

Mu«. Afghan. beondiiy. I wMidij adduce I Etc dwtraeutm of Kgaun crop* from drought 
iid ih* Gilley of ihf kuifhfc ti-ier m 1&93 ; lh» hraaghi «b@Ul ihe BircniiKTiaa of i hi S hh 
txpcnrivc s! i ran < Lury- i = . the i-f Ike ire^sy nf fhS'J- by 

the Afghan flifrjeei** wba, uj sine* woidutcc vr'iOi liik ttetiy,, - i* 

that iu lla upper Yillej of the KuiM w*T r 

If tr.p trciif ■ I hi;:j rrmr? drawn u|* i"' ihn ixtrnciLEJTf ini she 

water t ! : ply >*\ the KtakkvjJkj ^ i WfeJef *m rammi ro«h-T^ of the tir. ! &*q\& 

t*ne bxpfvaed. Aid yet ibt Biiibfa Cdsmbbnn tfijsirailj ujuiidend It no- ^ulj 
amT ^ &*** -mitieJ cm m bowulurT* luring ilw quest wo of jntfefenpfy 
"iTs: E*i hanrz smiplialiri.t, in ! ■L-.iJt grainier td by rite F^n Office <»n *■ ihc 

wfQt ««* ^ W™"-*' ^ BWl**k ^ Qemraf S i {W;i, py. r «d to. 
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cannot be regulated in the springtide, because they rise 
in trans-frontier countries, beyond the control of Russia, 
anti her subjects roust every year suffer considerable losses, 
sometimes the destruction of a year s crops. 

Now, if it be considered chat Russia very rightly wants 
to draw on her dominions in Central -\sia for raw materials, 
needed by her industries, and at present mostly imported 
from abroad ; that she wants to create in Central Asia a 
market for her produce ; that there is nothing in the natural 
conditions of Central Asia to preclude the possibility of the 
above being accomplished \ that the only obstacles to this 
Ik in the mistaken policy of a Power, naturally the ally of 
Russia in Asia, but which, on the contrary", deems the 

r * 

weakness of Russia in Central Asia to be the only safe¬ 
guard of India, and the present state of things to be a 
danger and menace to India.—can it be anything but 
natural that ali Anglo-Russran agreements re Central Asia 
up to this day represent only modi tmtendi, and that a 
boundary equally acceptable to both Russia and England, is 
yet a thing of the future ? Is it reasonable to expect, that a 
Power, cramped in the legitimate peaceful development of 
its dominions by a boundary, unsatisfactory in the chief 
essential of, and requirement for, peaceful progress, can, 
in the natural course of events, abide by the result of 
treaties, enforcing this precarious position of things? 

It maybe inferred from the above, that neither at present, 
nor for many centuries to come, can Russia want British 
India, when she has such a task cut out for her m Central 
Asia. Only it must bo obvious, and most of all to an Anglo- 
Indian, that Russia cannot bit hampered in the question of 
water-511 pply. 

A study of the map will show, that the sources of this 
water-supply, now denied to Russia by England, do not 
rise in India, nor even within hail of British India. For 
Central Asia iies in the drainage area of the Aralo-Cospiau 
depression, and all that is needed by Russia, at present and 
in future, is the control And domination 01 -er this drainage 


area. 
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THE ARMENIAN DIFFICULTY. 

RESULTS OF A LOCAL ENQUIRY. 

Bv Hokmuzd Raseam, 

Pratjc feeling has been so aroused lately both in England 
and on the Continents of Europe ant! America regarding 
the reported atrocities in the district of Bitlis in the Pashalic 
of Van. inhabited mostly by Kurds called Sasoon, that it 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of the “ Asiatic 
Quarterly Review " to get some insight into the intricate 
political aspect of the question. 

Of course with the present onesided outcry against the 
alleged cruelties of the Kurds and Turks which are said to 
have been perpetrated in that part of Asiatic Turkey called 
in England '* Armenia, 1 ' but which is known to the Ottoman 
Authorities and the different nationalities on the borders of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris as ” Kurdistan,’ it is quite 
impossible to arrive at a right conclusion as to the hubbub 
which has been created owing to the sensational articles 
which have lately appeared In the public journals. I myself 
have had so much experience from time to time of such 
reports that I hesitate to believe implicitly clamours which 
are raised by one party against another, especially when 
religion is introduced into the strife. 

Unfortunately, these: unhappy disturbances are not con¬ 
fined to Armenia alette, as history shows. When antago¬ 
nistic nationalities come into conflict exaggerated reports 
are hatched up for party purposes. 

As a matter of course as 1 was armed with full powers 
by die Sublime Porte to make the necessary inquiries and 
I was honestly assisted by the local authorities in my inter¬ 
course with the natives 1 was able to have free communica¬ 
tion with the inhabitants of those countries, wheiher Moham¬ 
medans or Christians. 

h must be remembered when I went on that mission, 
fanaticism amongst the Kurds was at iti height seeing the 
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"jehad" or “holy war” was being preached against the 
Russians, and k was bill natural for the Moslems to suppose 
that the sympathy of the Christians in those parts was 
directed towards their co-religionists. The consequence 
was that both the Governors General of Diarbekr and Van 
had not a little difficulty to keep peace amongst the 
turbulent trib«- and their Christian neighbours, especially as 
all the regular troops had been ordered to the seat of war 
and only a small number of the native police who were 
mostly inefficient and untrustworthy left to keep order in 
the vast two Pashalics, 

After making some allowance for doubtful reports re¬ 
garding the suffering of the Christian population in districts 
which arc not immediately under the direct control of the 
Governors General of Van and l Harbekr there is no doubt 
that a good deal of misery and oppression arc caused in 
those parts from want of proper protection to life and 
property but in this respect even Mohammedan peitsants 
are not exempt* 

From the different inquiries I made a few years ago 
while on a political Mission in that country, 1 found that 
Serfdom in the Kurdistan mountains was not quite abolished, 
but, on the contrary, in some of the inaccessible nioufiLain- 
fastnesses Christian villages %vttH their inhabitants were 
bartered for and sold by their Beys and Aghas as their 
feudal lords, and any man who dared to change bis habita¬ 
tion would be sure to meet with death, I was told by some 
Kurdish chiefs that this old feudal usage was submitted 
to by even Moslem villagers who have no power to resist. 

If such an arbitrary custom still exists in those countries 
how can any rational being expect to find peace and tran¬ 
quillity while the country swarms with marauders and 
brigands? There is no doubt that if the behest of His 
Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, who has always been noted 
for his philanthropy and compassion towards his subjects, 
were to be implicitly carried out w e should hear no more of 
Kurdish excesses or Turkish misrule. But how is this to 
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be attained when everyone knows that the Armenians are 
suspected of agitating lor autonomy and the warlike, and 
hitherto semi-independent and proud, Kurdish tribes have 
always looked upon them as their inferiors ? The happy 
result, the consummation that all wish for, can only be gained 
by peaceful means and by tact in managing the different 
Kurdish races. [ know from long experience and inter¬ 
course with ihe Kurds that they are capable of listening to 
reason and easily led by kind words and good treatment, 
and f am bound to say that it would be much easier for a 
peacemaker to win the goodwill of a Kurd than to conciliate 
some or the contentious Christian clans scattered in different 
parts of Armenia, Kurdistan, and the highlands of Assyria. 

1 o prove my argument \ will relate two cases of peace¬ 
making on two missions to those parts, [none T succeeded, 
but the other failed in consequence of the ill-feeling that 
existed between the chief of the Tearis and their spiritual 
head. 

T he Urst was, when I was passing at the end of 1S77 on 
my political mission through the Assyrian mountainous 
districts, called Teari and Barwari, For some years prior 
to niv visit to that country there was a blood feud between 
the Lhaldean Christians (commonly called Nestorians), and 
the Kurds of the latter district. As the Barwari Kurds 
occupy the fastnesses which lead to Mossul, the Kestorians 
were not able for a number of years to carry on their 
former trade with the inhabitants of lower Assyria. On 
finding that both the contending parties were not unwilling 
to give up their warfare and live peaceably with each other 
1 advised Mar Shi maun, the Patriarch of the Chaldean 
Ncstonanx, to delegate some trustworthy representatives to 
accompany me to Barwari in order that I might arrange 
terms ol peace with the chief of that province. He accord¬ 
ingly sent isith me tiie Archdeacon of Asheetha, the largest 
town in lean, and three other elders whom 1 introduced to 
the Bey, the hereditary chief of Barwari, My companions 
were received with every cordiality and hospitality, and after 
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1 got them to enter into a compact for pennon cut peace the 
Tear! traffickers were able after that to pass and re pass 
without any molestation. 

The second trial at peacemaking was in July iSSo when 
1 was going to Moss ul from Van on an Archaeological mission 
for the Trustees of the British Museum. While passing 
through the camp of the most powerful tribe of Nomad 
Kurds called " Artooshi/’ about three days' journey from 
Van, I was received very hospitably by their chief called 
Hajji Agha. While we were conversing together in the 
evening about the state of the country he told me that his 
people and the Tearia (meaning Mar Shimoon s people) 
were always at loggerheads, and he on his part would be 
glad if J would make peace between them as I had done on 
a former occasion between those people and the Barwaris. 
I said that I was Lhen on a different mission and could not 
spare the time to go to Te.iri to sec the Patriarch, Mar 
Shimoon. but I would willingly do what 1 could through 
Captain Clayton, the Lhen British Consul at Van. He 
thanked me very much for my suggestion and told me he 
had heard that the Consul was then on a visit to the said 
Patriarch within a day's journey from his encampment, and 
he asked me to write to him, and he would send my letter 
htmsdf by a special messenger. Of course* I did as he 
wished, but soon after I left, while continuing my journey 
to Van, I met Captain Clayton returning from his visit to 
Mar Shimoon, and as soon as 1 informed him of the wishes 
of Hajji Agha be proceeded to the camp of the Artooshi to 
consult their chief about the proffered overtures of peace, 
l learnt afterwards, to my regret, from Captain Clayton that 
the peace negotiation had collapsed on account of the Teari 
magnates refusing to meet cither Mar Shimoon or the 
Artooshi chief 

There arc still some Kurdish tribes, mostly Nomadic, 
which have never been brought under proper subjection, 
and as a matter of course when they find that they can 
exact whai they please with impunity from the Christians, 
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whether Nestorians, Armenians or Jacobites, who are under 
their power, they do so without the least compunction, A 
large number of the highland Kurdish tribes, from Diarbekr 
to So] a i man la, are more or less unmanageable. They not 
only refuse to pay any taxes or conform to the law of con- 
scription, but they also plunder and kill at their pleasure 
Their victims, however, are not merely Christians, but in 
many instances, which came under my notice during my 
different travels in that country, Mohammedans as well 
as Christians suffer from the ravages of the lawless Kurds. 

The Rush knot an, Shaikh Dad an, the Sasoon, and Mootkl 
tribes, who Inhabit the mountains between Diarbekr nod 
Moosb. spare neither Christian nor Mohammedan : and 
when 1 was In the Pashalic of the former no less than three 
Moslem Chiefs were murdered in cold blood by those 
robbers because they refused to give them what Lhey 
demanded. A few days before I passed through the 
disturbed districts under the power of the Rushkootan tribe 
no less than forty-five peaceful lowland Kurds we re massacred 
by those rebels on account of a dispute about a gun. 

A large number of Kurdish atrocities were reported to 
me. robbing anil desecrating churches and Monasteries, the 
violation of women, and the carrying away of Armenian 
girls as slaves by the Hamawand Kurds who were sent at 
the time of the Russo-Turkish war to the Bayazeed camp 
from the district of Sutaltnanfa near Mosul. Some cases of 
robbery I found to he true which I brought to the notice of 
live local authorities, but I could not find any proof of the 
graver cases especially with regard to the kidnapping tif 
Christian girls. In the first place, I was not able to find 
who were the girls that were kidnapped, nor could 1 trace 
through the proper channels their whereabouts. There 
were only two women who had been, as alleged, married to 
Modem husbands, a great distance from Van, whether by 
force or consent it was impossible to say; and as 1 was not 
sent to that country to hold Courts of Inquiry or interfere 
in matters which I was not commissioned to settle 1 did 
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wfcaL I could in bringing such matters lo the notice of the 
proper Ottoman Authorities. 

In conclusion. I feel that I must say a fen words in praise 
of the Armenian comm unit y whether in Asia Minor, 
Kurdistan, or Armenia; they arc the most Industrious, tile 
best educated, and worthy to attain to a high position, 
h is deplorable that such an ancient people should live in 
constant turmoil through mismanagement. 


The bopt-s of itic Arnieniimi. who Uioi to be most Iqjral Subjects of the 
Pofle and ill many ways more TuiJa than the Turk* themflclves, nod the 
surdvil of wbc=si ^cles+OJltCEl flLJttinomTr during cdtstkiTiL-s of Ttirkiih itilc it 
uiom i tirtsng testimony in Qtiomati favour, mm unduly roused by the 
example of the Bulgarian, the suppo&ed B wtbras or Turkey mho *cr* 
calltd "polur, habaii =di*dhiipptf* brute/’ suvcesaftiLty achieving ihtir 
independence. The rcvhrat of the kingdom of \:iticnia h the dream of 
same of the sgitiitcmi, and then: ho-s long been a talk of Nuhar Pttshd of 
B^yptian fame bem^ die if first crowned he,id ar h it any rate, Prradem 
under iht protection of the European Bowers Far more hkly is 3 
KitfsijiTi anneiauo^ though there w no reason whatever why the Turkish 
administration could not attangx' a flirt d&s vfatrtdi between the Kbidish 
Lunli and the Christian peasantry Tlsta would be fnfrnltdy preferable l® 
foreign mLcrvaitiun p which t$ g generally, very abl!) and extracts mci« so 
high ubries frmm an entire people than the old bribery and corruption 
which only a Frets die jaiifes to ca^ri of luigatEon or oppiL-isIou, \V C cfo 
not ^nppo^ that, under the new C*ar, the htwdy of Armenian will be 
prohibited in Armenian Schoob or ihdr Chtbtb be dragooned into iuh- 
servienec to the demands of a kusrian hierarchy. but the fart frrniains that 
tht Armenians air* or quite recently ^erc. as on gn= ride, as on 

ihe 01 her, of ihe Rus^Tuikish frontier. The Angl>01™-Franco 
I Uil Lin tnitttte tortfinii may even be cemented by Ihe proposed Commission,, 
for it 11 not like!j that it will ask for, tnucb legs publish, any evidence 
regarding the alleged Bu^iau origin of the Armenian, agitation or the 
salaries paid by Russia to caiiiM Kurdish (, hicb- li the 7 Kirks have a 
good ras* t H wai *rntedy witc to iddse ibe independent enquiries about 
;o he Inailiuted by the American Cons til, unices indeed, the Cum tuition 
subsets puldkaa cnds tha\ have been agreed on bdb^Eund, rather than 
those of a judicial investigation. We believe;, however, that nu tonj^suie 
ia complete which does net include the motive power uijiplied by Mr. 
Qurfatone* who stid pulls many a stnn^ whatever bis modesty or the 
■>gr«Tanrr of the public may assert to the contrary* 1 ne presence of the 
Russian dckgpUS at the C uouii^ion wil! P at ell event*, simplify Milters as 
that of HitrLWo in CDimexicm with Ifolgarian p^tstions. 


Ex-D iplomatist 
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THE ARMENIAN AGITATION. 

13 v Safi r Efexdl 

I BE \ iJayct, or Province, of Bitlis has recently been the 
scene of certain events, widely divergent accounts of whidj 
have been published in this country and abroad. 

i he Armenian version—and this is the one which has 
been reproduced by most of the European Press—speaks 
oi the massacre of thousands of persons and the burning of 
25 villages. The numbers of the Armenians slain have 
assumed, under the facile pen of certain writers, constantly 
increasing dimensions, until at last they have become quite 
incredible. With the best intentions in the world and how¬ 
ever much people may wish to accept this information, it is 
impossible to help remarking, that the manner, in which 
the facts and the principal conclusions are grouped together 
m the Armenian account, is anything but convincing. 

The Constantinople version is much simpler. It says 
that, about a year ago, the preliminary signs of a disturb¬ 
ance became manifest in the district of Sassoon with the 
secret encouragement of certain agitators. At that time 
things had gone so far that barricades had even been 
erected by the Armenians, and had to be removed by the 
ttoman troops, whose action, combined with the efforts 

°\ff^ T! au ! hori,i “- soon “Ppnssed movement. 

, * sufe«l°eotly jaunted their normal course 

" a ftu ' mmlhs ago- a raan of the name of Hampar- 
aoun, an acuve agitator, who had been mixed up in the 

"T:r * ad had uk "' "*<*« «* at At],ear and 
• • Geneva, made his appearance at Talori in disguise 

and under the assumed name of Mourat The seditious 
atfcmp*, which this man was not slow to mahe. sucked 
■" ratstng a portion 0 f the Armenian rural population Zn* 
the authorities; about 3.000 men wftfcd£lT the Tun 
ms, w itre they believed themselves safe from ihe dutches 
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of the law. But the agitators, who were anxious to arouse 
the Mussulman inhabitants and to sow terror and discord 
throughout the country, were careful to procure the per 
pctration of some horrible atrocities. About the end of 
July, bands of armed Armenians attacked the tribe of 
Deitkian, carried off several of its members and committed 
various acts of robbery. They next marched upon the 
tribes of Yekran and Yasignian, seized the nephew of 
Burner Agha, chief of the former tribe, filled his stomach 
with gunpowder and then set lire to it. The horrible 
scenes, enacted at the village of GuJIu-Ghuzat, defy descrip¬ 
tion. Mussulman women were first outraged and then 
butchered : men were dragged through the streets with 
ropes round their necks : some had their eyes put out. 
others their ears cut off: the most seditious and outrageous 
demonstrations against both the Mussulman religion and 
the Ottoman Government were indulged in: ami two other 
villages on the route of the above-mentioned bands were 
set on lire. Such, in short, were the crimes which they com¬ 
mitted before retiring to their fastnesses in tile mountains. 

As soon as tidings of these atrocities reached Constant 
no pie. orders were despatched to Marshal Zcki Pasha, who 
was in command of the 4th Ottoman army corps, to proceed 
in person to Sassoon, in order not to give colour to any 
malicious reports of these occurrences w hich might he cir¬ 
culated. The Marshal went to the said place with three 
battalions of infantry belonging tn the regular troops, and 
not MvsiakJU or Bo$kihKmk% % as has been stated. Upon 
being summoned to surrender, the Armenians offered 
resistance to the troops, which then proceeded to discharge 
their duty, not however without the loss of a score of 
officers and soldiers, either killed or wounded. The task 
of restoring peace was accomplished under the eyes of 
Marshal Zeki Pasha himself. Those, who surrendered at 
discretion, were sent back to their villages; a detachment 
of men was told ott for the purj>ose ol preserving order, and 
at the end of a few days tranquillity once more reigned 
NEW’ SERIES. VOL. IX. D 
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throughout the district. Such is. in substance, the Ottoman 
version, which is corroborated and confirtrted by the con¬ 
fessions of the conspirators, as well as by a quantity of 
other evidence beyond dispute. It bears upon it the mark 
of truth and sincerity* Even the London newspaper, which 
was one of the first to publish the news of the alleged 
“ massacres" at Sassoon, has since felt itself compelled to 
state expressly and by way of correction that the total of 
the victims has been exaggerated. This is a valuable 
admission, which should be borne in mind ; coming from 
such .5 source, ir is equivalent to an implicit denial ol the 
original statement. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding facts- 
and it is specially important if we wish to obtain a true 
understanding of the circumstances — is that the much- 
talked-of Tutori affair was in no sense the outcome ol a 
spcnttixams movement, but was originated and organ isttd. 
like those which preceded it, by agitators from outside, 
acting without doubt at the suggestion of some astute 
persons, who wished to make capita! out of these disturb¬ 
ances. 

The first outbreak of tills sort was that which took place 
at Merzifoun. when a Russian Anarchist, named Cbemaoon, 
succeeded in exciting the Armenians of the district and 
provoking a seditious movement. Thanks to the prompti¬ 
tude and energy of the local authorities, the disturbances 
were soon suppressed, and their author arrested and handed 
over to the Russian Government on the understanding that 
he should be sent to Siberia. 

Next came the Yoagat affair, where an Armenian, who 
was " wanted ' by the police, fired upon the officials of the 
law. The agitators at once intervened and a brawl ensued. 
Some Armenians, who had taken possession of the church, 
discharged a volley at the police, whose commander had his 
horse killed under him. Once again, the prompt and 
energetic measures of the Ottoman authorities suppressed 
the rising, and order was speedily restored. 
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! he third case of the same kind was that of the mes¬ 
senger, who was robbed in the outskirts of Yozgat by .1 
band of armed Armenians, Hut their schemes were once 
more doomed to failure. The authorities did not lose a 
moment; the robbers were at once arrested and the stolen 
money recovered, so that the results, which the agitators 
had anticipated from this outrage were nipped in the hud, 

In consequence of these successive failures, the agitators 
felt it desirable to change the scene of their operations to 
districts more remote from the capital, in the Iv-pe that the 
i htoman authorities would be prevented by the great 
distance from acting with rapidity, and so they would have 
the field to themselves* But their calculations, as we have 
seen, have not been justified by events in this case either. 
Him Ufa*■' taorima* * Hence the loud outcries oi certain 
London Armenians and their friends. 

All this noise about so-called 1 ‘ atruei ties 1 will produce 
no effect As far as the Boric is concerned, it will abso¬ 
lutely refuse to adopt the course which th* Armenian ring¬ 
leaders would have it pursue. Those, who seek to invoke 
might against Turkey in a case where she has right on her 
side, do not seem to reflect upon the dangers of a situation, 
which has originated from fallacious premises and could only 
lead to a disastrous conclusion. The best thing for the 
Armenians of Turkey to do is to be on their guard against 
an agitation which lends to kindle hopes, which can never 
lw fulfilled. Such is the view of all sensible men, who look 
at the facts without bias. 

It is satisfactory to be able to assert that the responsible 
.statesmen of Europe appear imbued with the same ideas 
and are not likely to allow themselves to be dragged at the 
chariot-wheels of the London Armenians and their friends. 

The Kev. Dr. Hamlin, who was die founder and first 
president of Robert College. Constantinople, has written 
the following letter to the Congrtgatfanalht of Boston : 

* Afi Afmcnaa 1 rtr^ulinnA*r * -* cicil ml uwl ilti mata&amrf 

AttrS tp tfrt vhvte Ckmiiaa fxijEchtjkm of ttrtak puli of (he TuiVith Empire, li 
n * -^tirri ni^ajiisod n main^ed will* * akili tn nrhjkh ef known fmW in like 
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fcj-d- In ? lridtly-dHttLlnifcd p*TT|?llt« the fallowing annrahtpvtor h mail* at llw 

duwe •.— 

^‘IIUSTCIIAGIST KEYOLVTJUNAkV I'Aii-TV . 

“ J 'llLti t* the only AMncrtiatt |ut[; which n lining .m the revolt nuiary nummem 
in Armsttb. The canlfc u Atheru> attrl it Isas httrvtfihc* in emy vLilage i*vl Cfty sfi 
Armenia, -luj ta |lik' trltiCi i SL NLalmn Gttjfiiediill, w-v d the lb j mien of ike 
in America* nh,J ikorc desiring i- f ^cl fouLct ittkurriatlutt may Mflinnuioiit: with him* 
Dddrr^Jit^ NUhut (taabeduii* Nd. i§ ¥ FrmEicin- 5 t*eei. Worn Her, Mahs^ m with ihr 
\\. Lirnruncf, Fkitf jVs n',T»Tfp h Atlicnr, Gr^ccEL 1 

"A vtfjy leI!I 7 jJe£<c.':i 1 Arminuan gntifttniAri,, who ipvpki Rurally ahd OW&Clljr Lu^liiln 
Di wiEI 4fl Armenian- anJ i* an cloijLirnt lidftmkf of iLc letdlullan, assiiieri m: !ha: lhe> 
l»f( the irrQlt££»f hopes oi [^c^kDl^ the way fpf iinlnny !n A = ia ’Mrntn i»’, uk-.r 

Jrca&<=*sdn. ft) aruwer to ibe question hn» h he rapJicdi ‘These I Innl dingur Lnndt, 
urgnnued ftlJ ottt the empire, will watcll Ifrdf <^rUHiib to kill Turl-t arid Kut'-b, **i 
tiie i'j 'heir villa^L . ami ihm mmkti zb.rlt into ike iLatumJilnh, The tuinge : 

Moalemy will shim ri*t arid frlE ur.- n She 4«feocd*& AntjcminnH and daughter them with 
*iich isartintiltf* that ku-n; wtS! ce^t in the name of trntiLinky ami Christian civilian inti 
mtiJ take Whan I mce4 ike idictrn? « Jifodmit ui! ififawl l*y«nd 

mythie^ fcVtt liAtrirfL he calmly replied: 1 Is jjijitsts v> :(■ y^Lt. escj Jcsabt* hot «c 
Altwsniini am >ietenrunfe! to Ik Erte. Europe li£cR*d 10 the [Kylg.trua Itoifori and 
mu.,r fm yht will ■ ten t* n cry wJrrr ir -nr ip m Urn ibifokt ami h-oc-ni 

iif milliuEu nf ^.epieo no.i ditldjsr^ t ui^rtl m mn slutl Ekt* idir^te v(H (Siflk- ray: 
uame of Artornil liAttfiil .litmiig Jill ciriliitik Hr n-sisirhl : H Wc aro : 

' A 'fi BhaL, tlo n *" ■ I ±n: >i£Wr i,K0pLe dit oat w i ns kitwnn [:• ft h r cri (nj Tti r-y pteffle Tarkey P 
tittd , ■ he t*, Thrw afir h Tin rift dc ( tnikn nt cnntmuhtivi fefdtirfy into which emigra¬ 
tion Li fcisy at all ujsie^, )• hzj lnw -y ■ !.:- iSl thr cental.iff the Mr^lmrs mte* If }<m 
J.^eijjii jijefi-ffttl the Rtiaiian l ] ov rrniQClil there wstKilil MrL be no* n Anueiuan fmiiily 
m Turkey/ Ye*/ he repHak 1 SP<1 fist ••:di th^^ * ill hare to aulTcr/ I hate 

htl mrrrttutitfii wrth otherv *ho» avuw the wnt Ewe wj upo kUiwwIciJ^r fhrfr 

he * * cimlrej d Uic ynrt>. Fal-ehr^ Li, d toGnw r jtritiftalJe where ttrarder 
Eiram are. 

a ’ la Tafkcj the 1*911) ftifnr lu tadic ibe Tiirki agaiiat TrotesisiEi ddffls&tiaiiei am-i 
tpLi&ii ■■miatui! Arrmrmnni. AVI the ir^nbles ar MArroran engtraied in their rmwe- 
fturn]t Yhsf ite ernttshtg, an|nKfTeip|ej + an.I pwel They tftmffhe their mm people lif 

llyrtiim rtmc ^onlnS m!j or±i u/ UEtcEei '.Iiie^lL- oE ibfrst which, ki* 

oflm keen put in ex«CB! jotb 

•l hmvt msilethe milJat pombtc lUndomire ' -r frityi lew d the ^Kmiimilkiin ihn 
Htmtckiigiii fttdittkmiry it :* of Hqnnkn tidgjfV Rtsmah gold aad emit g^ero 

it- IjcI all BibiffiirHA h-iiinc einL /uittpi, deceume, L<j mil Pi^oisnr Arcnciiitci 
a^crywhen: boldly dcwonBcs il it it iTjm& Co entej cvenr Sutrdiy-ichnol mil ilmrtT 
pcr^cil ihe i titKX-cte and igporiias niio supponeii of ihh \Ye mmt therefore 

he eyeful Skt Lei Mtictsdin^ Am^flbai -!-f nnekmg (fell can he conatrufil ftltO an 
approval of ikis w tumam k which all skmild Abbiu^ Mlsik yet w- iw^nice the 
fvabmi^Iiiy Ifcuu mins Aimimhlni «n thu oxaliy, jgnormsi of the real ohje^i mhd nnrtl 
■leis^iu ^ ihe nre led by ihdr jatidixljm to pnin wiih l hem, and while »o 

cytopaikbe «ilh the uf tkr Aimenkni ml home* wemnni *jflnd faw. any 

•nci. ilc^pmte attcmjH^ which. COfitnnplaJr the de 9 lra£lioH d hrtoiiii > tt i- MkKP> , 
cidtebt^ icEmoK and KibSe w&iV. mTdtin^ all its e catnmoQ ruia IkAS b iiihgtnil? and 
czaikily Lei all h -me and bWeicn mir, iunftrW he war# (ll any aHrisncc with or 

cowfliefttjiee- of i!l* ! i gmrhijf L^i 

__ ,f «Cmii HAMUHF 


MA^ACmS&tW HOME Ml^lOSARY SQCim , 

i ikf,ii nf ti_ Bownft, Mku. 

lB ' ” rerolniEniHiy and incendiary doigi,I o( the 11 ttti-.cbagia: irr^kiitmary 

1M if k_ E ^ ArmmkrtM, Ih^ Mamekhpetli Hotps Mbnnomry Society toioIpp upon 
all TJV.WC *1 tWIneTnil t» yjtfst nu eemnlcniutix o* aut/poyt |u tkaS pafly* 

' ' ; : 1 U' Ihp ChairrcuEi uf ihe- iLieoftiTe C* t-triitl^ 

fOilttrA CcTTTp ‘^ermary. 
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THE NEW CRl : SADH AGAINST THE TL : RK. 

By C D. CoLI.KT. 

Osct. more we are invited to a crusade against "the un¬ 
speakable Turk. ' Some time between July and September 
there have; been ridings, on the frontiers of Kurdistan, where 
the Turkish Government is not well organized ; the ordinary 
force has been defeated, regular troops have been called in ; 
insurrection hits been suppressed and it is said that atrocious 
cruelties have been committed by them, the orders being so 
cruel that they were obeyed unwillingly. An inquiry is to 
be made on the spot, and a Russian, a British, an Italian 
and a French Vice-Consul are to be delegated to the Com¬ 
mission or Inquiry. 

Whatever me facts may have been, and whatever the 
negligence or even the criminality of Turkish officials, it is 
quite certain that the permanent conspiracy against the 
Turkish Govern mum has deemed the present a good time 
for Its activity, and is making an attempt to reproduce the 
Atrocity agitation of 1876, which was so successful in 
exaggerating all that had taken place in Bulgaria, and in 
separating Roumama, Servia, and Montenegro from the 
Ottoman Empire, as well as a part of Asia Minor, 

Here we must make a concession. IT the provinces of 
Asia Minor inhabited by Armenians should be given over 
to Russia, we in England shall no longer be called on to 
protect the Armenian Christians, Since Kars was sur¬ 
rendered to Russia, a systematic attempt has been made by 
the Government to suppress the Armenian religion in 
the primary schools. Monseigneur Moumdian, Armenian 
Bishop of Smyrna, wrote in December lSKS:— 

■1 YtK 1 kasc rtf |b FefcvtfU}* iS&i* V-Iitcb ulikfpJ tilt ckourv A lltc A mifni i i ii icjiflub, 

AltHsriJ +k|5rmfc£ iht jVmrtnu of thr ri*bt Of tapci titiMdence <*vtt iht tdtoul* 

Mlnuiitrtl ml lbt opCGrt bf ihc fccckuKtical pttqrtny r^ ilic 

T " Mere n w%*i tbc Kmuin LHu™nfi#o*t metfd ■— 

M | H Tht lurherp icwl ii^^ar* af ifctll l* ipf*™*! ^Ihmlusd sueeertUf 

to iKc -difKl 1 nil 1 ■*! [hr ^B-an GewuPciiJ, 
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‘fin A"r*v Crusade tfte Turk 

iB i Nwys cm b« appo-taied teaclitf* r>r m^JctsiEt Luts pend* wb* b*™ itodfcd 
ciuCitkm in thi 1 RfiKiim tstibljshmnliK 

bl 3, Htcr Wkttft ill Mfiflg l 1- - 1 Lite ckfEr + ind enuuot tre tpjymilctf |F n^‘ ^ 

ilrajEid by Uw (i&tcfranthl. 

“J. The ipOll at The Kus?»n <««*-» wilt bit -The tight ^rbdac ^rt«nt at live 

in*miruQn. g.. , ..»__ 

The ptt^aaOM qf ilw stalls be tottfa a mtb *u ^ ^ tta ^ Bl 

^tieyjU. 1 T 

-|, it ^valEnt;- api MpmtgiWW Wonulim, "itall H* Amenta **"*“*' ““““«• 
.thtoOlk ttlLU widulliwn from thetf PuttigBBHnl. Tlic (Afflsemnj Huly^yficid umfart 
ACledopmilr »ben U rented tli** T^|uii«me;tu. wtilfl jmseiKc ■■« 3fcc mem"-- fnni 
f/i Itacfo? -Wj 1 Ar wii 1 JWitariifc"' 

Whether the schools thus closed have been opened again 
1 cannot say. 

The Chronicle of last week publishes the following in a 
letter from its Moscow correspondent :— 

- The im|w«iRt gnibnings «t Kic* *f r^oatult^ ^ 1^ cb-ST* S"^*"** 
L, t^in nifii-*i j todiKiui ib? | iict!,tl iud i.raspecfj -.1 Siun4'*m, hw lir^Tvicd m 

icikkI I.. Ibe i U^oow.0rn*™u mil Oanki hia. <or Kit help i*r ™ t !hlT ’ 

Tile nowrt*. the ¥ I«*y sate, vhxb Iwd h™ of The flimt IV them l» tbeil 

campaign vrert 5— 

FflihUdbc irftbe taftfate 

Farhultlifeti the cnlparti^t mf ebc Brtiah Bible Secte*! 1 - 

FoibEilrtiti: iht gnudkoehlp ef Onhodo* disHivn W sHiwLiihi*. 

F&rbhMEng Styjirlisn !o rattl gnllala of «*&»«- 
TnUiUhtg s™li*H v^ttbrbf kE^ by ptfU*.” 

Wherever she dares. Russia persecutes those who do 
not belong to the Government Church, avowedly for the 
purpose of making them change their religious confession. 
In Turkey, every Confession is a separate com muni t\ and 
is governed by its own laws, administered by its own 
clergy, while the Turkish Govern aunt discourage* con * 
versions io the Moslem Fatih. 

The cry of atrocities is, on the part of the mob who how l 
at public meetings, a mere insanity. Not one in a million 
even asks what are the causes of these trembles in the 
Ottoman Empire, or what is really possible in order to 
abate them. But Russia knows well what she is about and 
the plans which her partisans suggest are always such as 
would make reform impossible. 

On the present occasion, we have the advantage of a 
statement of the case by Madame tie Novikoff which she 
gives in a letter to the Westminster Gazette of r 4 I December, 
Madame dc X ovikoff says:— 



i'h\ Nr:,* Cntsa <4 against tlu Turk 
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J - \ be fall crmfiimilinft $4 thr thimble hoi . fftiru ArniST.Lt niak&L ihf h*is*. wk, *■■■ 
ilu- -.1 i 2 | w lj.- fcAehft* (Jit Toik Ljii any donhci a* ta ihe truth uf ilie alfocttfo a; 
Sishxiti TIjck ibiup -re tE3o QDOffiao. TT-e t^ak tUfei, ihc crime t* ftS*a*T ^ht; 
susr, AnJ ihc drcmc— is tbil ? 

*-Thr enmt r« "he n-iiiiiihsuin! • i tin Mi.ihmfeuwnl—gf Twki>k Miir^ uhimn 
avS bui it y VL'PT * Chrirtilti raw 

Sht? asserts ihai 

r Tile cviniiimli wiici iierpct ralutl lire mtwxe were Tttikciti r^uhr mwpJ> ^nnmfefided 
hy TiifSe-ih offic ¥T» Aning in dlren nWJuunnG to ^ 4 |il?;n rmler* fruEfi !h* Turkic Cnimit- 
itiJ thit "‘ ibtf dbrci ei>itLjJieitj ui (he * 1 1'mir in ihrti fcd'ieona -Ctirnti lp 

nt?t disputed even \y [be VJLih** ofStimbML' 

This is the old story, with which we Have been misled so 
long. But those who have really the interests ol Christians, 
;es Christians, at heart, have begun to discover their error- 
The Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance has sonic months 
ago expressed his conviction that none of the misgovern 
mem of any part of Turkey is caused by any art ion at Con¬ 
stantinople. though much may be caused by want of action, 

Madame de NovikofT continues ■— 

M Affrelc 16 of the T i**iy of S'lrfancr run* ittlii : 

“ Ai ikr mnaahftn hi iha fciLirkn irn^f-i of she territory whhih tii*y in 

Ajm^aS!*. im* Li to be ptai-.^¥ 4 to TviSkci, luyjhi ri.se to cdmJieLE Mimpti- 

HMr:sn, tietiimefittl 1u ibir OtniMmua wF R-mri tvhtfcm* Ixtwwji ihx ifrtf COGBtric*, the 
5sbri»nr I'm* cngfttfei in firry tain *tf*cr wiibnut further iltby lb* impnafeaciiU sed 
rcJhrpp demanded Focxl rfr] in ibe rwrintn udufritol by .^ifnrBtP, itiri 

k^ATEaiK ihm w^iitljr Fuji* Kturti ml - 

ftotfr, it is obvious that this clause imposed dear and 
precise obligation, not only upon 1 Ufkey, but also upon 
Russia. If the reforms wire not carried out, if the security 
of the Armenians was not guaranteed. Russia would have 
been bound to interfere, and should hasTt interftnd, to 
compel the Turks to carry' out their treaty obligations. 

To whom would Russia have been bound ? Only to 
Herself. Would she have benefited the Armenians who 
remain in Turkey when she oppresses those who remain 
in Russia? Hear what Mr. Lanin says, travelling In the 
neighbourhood of the last war. He says: — 

»t lniiy [tui a wnTKrrttSo a *llb ii> inrrtiiifl Tlrvn lb* etly hi? Aflub (■) The 
■TieiBxnU*. a Util* tn ihs -=sJb ui Utiwa, * sm well n»ekw Lfl ywn* *t»> fittobW 

*i:tl net -i-hns 1 -Liked hint whit he thcofikl of ibn pile 1# ftlCful [a Ulr Titrkab 
Artiu-cijiii the bench t t>f Rv«ia iftte, 1 We helped <h« Kn^ns dmin| lhit laic ni, 
he^M.wth the HHM1 Willi »ttEeh the Aspeui Uutatt t«*r he tBftpuaea (rt 1l*at 
teUtei; liow be killed lb* tlLnihn- S Jiaele-lie d the WutUrr, flf the minium 
i i — of [be rtuBj'i podtioii. made a» iaveliable iltn ffs wmtxd to bctieroui 
l ^tU , ,fu| Wt I.'ted like the hunc tbn if! Ibu man Ui betp hun and ran! .1 fid 
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T/u Av.v Crusade against the Turk , 

aJiRwiid*. dwt '_nxj : me Icat l hr. Fuji uit tfni Ii-l-afI - in u^c im-J wlicn *e 

FhifU ihc flg«|.g4te of mhery wr thm ihfe*y oijen, En Ifee caiman wil there 1 = noL j 
ttJUlO oor r. wwmz) rrther* fn-r ihc raitlei irf |hzt—wht> will fi<k strain evd? -icft* 1 ■- 
iwa! cite Ttafclt* * 

We <ld not defend Article 61 of the Berlin Treaty. 
Like Article 16 of the Treaty of San Stefano it binds 
Turkey to execute the necessary reforms in “the provinces 
inhabited by Armenians/ But what were, what are these 
'■necessary reforms"? The San Stefa no Article by in¬ 
dicating the danger in the retirement of the Russian troops 
certainly hinted that the remedy might be found in their 
return. The Berlin Article spared the Turks this insult, 
but it does not specify the reforms. 

Lord Salisbury entered on the execution of the Treaty 
with interest. He instructed Sir A. H. Layard to obtain 
“ with the least jeossible delay a formal engagement from 
the Sultan n for 

1. getj^rniwci* Orgiiimeij *n4 <rnnmjinclco by San^aM*. 

i CfartpU Tflhrnuli in which the?? pkniJ be a JLiinoftfim ItartwHi ill if I? law w1«lsc 

cunscHf i.tu_l3 \mz jt?£4±ury in e*er? 

& A CcHccIct in each vLUyct who fbbttlfl tljokiih nihe (kraiih^, a&d shdiilii in mort 
^e» be z 

1‘he Anglo- Armenian agitators refer to Sir A. Layard’s 
teuer in which he suggested these reforms to the Sultan, 
who was thus asked to intrust the administration of his 
country to foreigners. Lei them also quote his succeeding 
letter in which he justifies the objections made by the 
Borte, 

With regard Co the second of these " reforms' Sir A. 
Lavard remarks : — 

* a T.J giTt thlm power EQ * loAfic wh& i* tm litrij i&bimtif */ /JL- Arn^-v^t .. ■ 

=fH-l whv 3i tnn^iiaiia rcrl with i be |iv^ ujag^ Aii'i frabats of she am nicy, criighE ptivt? 
pjijudhdttl Ea tike aw ut }w«ke ns’hct ifeu Mhcrwi**/' 

Finally, let all who wish the provinces inhabited by 
Armenians to be governed by Europeans, or to be made 
into an autonomous province, recollect that in these 
provinces the Mussulmans arc 3, 167,894 while the 
Armenians are only 587,335, other sects numbering only 
133,89a. (he Armenians would gain nothing by ex¬ 
changing their present self-governmeni for a share in 
Ottoman nationality. 
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1 “ HE MADRAS LAN DOWNERS' GRIEVANCES 

By ** SCftUTAI^H- 1 ' 

rise Madras S ^odholdm Association lias uddrcttcd to the Secretary 1 1 
SEaie a Hurcly-signed Memorial ftgiiinst flnr Madras Proprietary Village 
Service LU 1 I. I'he nf Venkaiagiri p (he F 1 resident of |hi! AsVCMzLation, 
declares that Ml uaa pushed through the- [tentative 1 ounrit in si high* 
h hd drid manner! n= dehimee of those rule* nf procedure lhai have hitherto 
been observed in the imeresrs cH fairy?by, Nttthef the panics concerned 
nor the public, nor even ihe Member* themselves of the J.e^iikuivc 
Council, had been allowed to obtain lire necessary infantum on on the 
subject-matter of the Bill ; and damaging taJmiftriOtiS on tht* head are 
f|Ui>!ccj from the Report nf She Select Committee uf the Count ii It Uj 
.1 j■:.•> plainly itru^d—md this ?trieus sbicmcftt svill have to be enquired 
into by 1 he Secretary of Stttc —that the Government of Indi.i had "hastily 
given itsaatnt to the Bdh knowing tha- the Zetnimtan- were opposed to 
it, and th.r their Memorial protesting agin mi it was being forwarded-" As 
it iv generally Luniemood that the impjiafiun of all tb: attack* on the 
Li tided mrvrcvt that -re now *0 huhionahk m IndL conum. fawn Simla, U 
m- (vut ecu lark unfort unnle that the ' -tnernmenl Lit I tub... should give a in 
colon? to fiUrh os : Net ; Uni the date* that are ^ivrn it page ^ <*f 

the Landowners 1 Memorial—nnles they can be shown to be wron g jeeft f 
id prove beyond doubi that on the very day when Sir A P, Mac I ton nd I 
was putting ofi an interpellation on ihc sublet in ihc Viceregal Council 
by the assertion that the Bill w was still under consideration, 1 ' as a matter 
of fact the Viceroy^ assent was aeiuahy given to the Bill 1 

The Memorial shows that the Madras Civil Service is itself opposed to 
the measure. The Resolution of (he Board of Revenue, dated December 
iK sayv 11 Most of the CoJlrUora who repotted in t &;4 75 ™ ^ 

* question wcnc opposed to the measure-"' 

11 is ilLhj proved lh*t a precisely similar m&ui *—Sir Antony 
Maehonndr* *■ Patwari Bill " for Bcnp. vetoed by tht Sc-ce euij of 
State in i 3 ^ 5 - 

The landowners assen that the Government by thb Act firsr robs them 
of their village simma, by forcibly turning The latter into smwUs of :bc 
State, and llten ndd^ insult to injury by taxing the landowner- to provide 
the p.jy lor fhe^c serranLi This lajcnbon, the " Village Service cess r tne^ 
declare h a plain violatEon of the Permanent Sc ttltr Eiicn t, and a Jlafirattt 
breach of British faith lhai was pledged u> tha 1 SettFeioenL 

S he Madras Landowner? make out * ttrtmg/m - which will 

have to be dealt with by the Secretary of Stale, or b) Failkimmi Mtan 
while, we have no hesitation in assuring ihe Madras Association that ifihc 
siatemenc of the Memorial can be |fb tt aTirfaf> t d | neiiher the Sficictary of 
State opr ihe High Court or parliament will venture to permit the 
injustice of whidi they complain 10 be earned through. 
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THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO 

l OX pERlHCAJUS. 

Events in the Empire of Morocco betray a continued 
increase of disorder and insecurity despite the ho|K s 
encouraged by the peaceful accession a I Mulai Abd-d 
A At Feuds have broken out between the various Kabyles. 
Morocco city, thf southern capital of the Sultanate, has 
been besieged by tbe rebellions R_ahamnu tribe uiin eir- 
deavoured to deliver Mulai Mohammed, the young Sultan's 
eldest brother, from the confinement to which he had been 
consigned, and to place him at their head as Sultan, an 
attempt which would have succeeded but for the energy 
and generalship displayed by Kaiti \\ ulah. the governor 
of the city. As it was. all communication with the place 
was. for several weeks, rendered impossible nor can the 
Shereefian Government now maintain authority outside 
the gates ot Morocco or in the more southern districts, It 
has even yet been impossible tor the wives and relatives 
even of the f?isiers, who had remained behind when the 
late Sultan left Morocco city with his army in route for 
Robot, to rejoin the court at Ftz. 

The country' in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast towns of Saffi, Mazagan and Casablanca has been 
the field of repeated conflicts, both between the local 
Kabyles, and between the members of some of these 
K a bytes with their own Artwts or governors several of 
the latter have been killed and their residences destroyed. 
Last month four 'Europeans, including the British ad 
interim Consular Agent and two Other officials, were 
attacked and robbed, whilst walking on die beach near 
Casablanca, by a mounted party of the Tuata Kabytes 
armed with Winchester repeaters. As will be remem¬ 
bered H, M.*s cruiser " sitnphion was despatched to 
Casablanca, but no reparation for the outrage was obtained. 


77 / ( Situation 1,1 Morocco. 
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On tiit (nth of November a German subject* Fram 
Neumann, was shot whilst driving to his residence just 
outside Casablanca- Fortunately for Europeans resident 
ii: Morocco, the German Government is less indifferent to 
tlio safety of subjects in srmi-barbarous countries than 
jre those extremely democratic Governments whose leade r,, 
absorbed in party contests, lack the inclination nr Uk- pqWeF 
to adopt energetic measures, Telegraphic instructions 
were at ones sent from tier!in to Count \ on I sttcmlindi, 
the German Minister at lankier, who, two days after, was 
in the saddle and off Tor Fez without waiting for an escort 
Possibly the ¥i*WX who were then subjecting ebb 
liritish Minister, Mr. Satpw, to the usual vexatious delays 
and procnatination will lie startled, by the unannounced 
advent of the < lerman Minister, into immediate attention 
to the demand* of his Government, although :i is reported 
that the indemnity and guarantees required are of such 
proportions that compliance with them may be absolutely 
beyond the power <11 the Shcreetisn Government, In 
this cate we may yet witness an armed intervention which 
(if it occurs) may precipitate the general scramble that the 
various Powers undoubtedly desire to avoid, 

What has not been realised In Europe is tbai this 
decrepit Empire may, at any moment, break up. through 
sheer lack of internal cohesion. Although the native 
officials are still tolerated in the towns over which they 
preside yet, throughout the rural districts, insurrection, 
covert or declared, seems to reign. Postal communication 
has suffered an almost total eclipse : trade and commerce 
are generally paralysed, as merchants cannot collect, either 
in kind or specie, the payments due; and the accounts 
which reach Tangier betray the universal uneasiness of 
the population, especially of the Jewish communities, that 
everywhere fear the outbreak, of such outrages as those 
perpetrated lately at Demnat. 

The readers of the Atiati‘ Quarterly Htimw know, from 
my farther articles on Morocco, that 1 am not habitually 
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an alarmist nor inclined to underrate the remarkable self- 
control shown by the Muslemin population a! the time of 
M ulai-el Hassart's decease. My experience of the friend¬ 
liness of the natives in former years, when the bhereefian 
authority was suspended in 1873 whilst the late Sultan 
Mo label-Hassan was making good his own claim to the 
throne—=a claim against one of his own cousins who held 
the city of Fez for several months.—has led me to share the 
official conviction at Tangier that order would finally 
triumph after the young Sultan's cordial welcome at F«z. 

Much depended upon the tact and ability of the grand 
Vizitr, Ha Hanted. But he has, unfortunately, shown 
more disposition to displace rival officials than to control 
or conciliate the more powerful native interests, whilst his 
attitude towards foreigners has not been nearly so cordial 
as that of the Moorish Court during the late reign. 

Another difficulty with which the new Government has 
had to contend has been the want of money. Not only 
had the treasury been exhausted by the costly expedition 
to Tafilet but it is alleged that targe sums were misappro¬ 
priated by the Djamai and others in authority, who profited 
by the state of the Sultan's health when he returned in a 
dying condition from his unsuccessful attempt to wring 
unwilling contributions from his rebellious subjects. Even 
the money which he collected at the city of Morocco was 
not brought to Fez. The present Government, therefore, 
finds it difficult to pay the troops, although it would appear 
(hat. hard pressed as Ba Mamed may be, he manages to 
keep better faith with tile soldiers than the late Minister 
of War. Mohammed el Segrir ; for many who had deserted, 
because they had received no pay are now returning to their 
colours. S l may be assumed that the party which holds the 
purse will triumph in the end, and it is on this account that 
the poverty ot the treasury at Fez is of such ominous import. 

I he European Powers have shown great indulgence, 
realizing that almost any native government, however 
dt.ln.icnt in judgment and administrative ability, is better 
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than no government at alL These con si Aerations have let! 
Spain not to press for the immediate execution of the 
agreement signed between Marshal Martinez Campos and 
the late Sultan : but it is to be feared that at Fez this 
indulgence Has been mistaken for inability on the part of 
the Powers represented at Tangier to adopt any' mart: 
energetic policy, 

It should l>* remembered that Bit Hamed, unlike the 
late Sultan, who attempted to gather from the press sonu 
faint reflection, at least, of foreign opinion Ifld the course 
of events abroad, is more than indifferent to everything of 
the sort. It is not strange, therefore, that a Tieier, utterly 
ignorant of any language but Arabic and who despises 
those who are better informed, should have derived no 
other impression than that tolerance has been due to fear. 
The Moor is, indeed, according to his knowledge and 
weapons, a doughty fellow, willing to take very hard knock- 
upon condition of being able to return them in kind. 
Indeed, were the natives well armed and well led, it would 
be difficult to muster a more effective farce, especially for a 
guerilla campaign, Persistence, however, under disadvan¬ 
tageous circumstances is a quality which they lack,—one 
to which even civilized society most tardily attains In 
the contest with the Spaniards in 1559 and 1S60, the 
Moors showed that though capable of many a gallant 
exploit they could not lw depended upon lor staying power 
How, indeed, could they, without any commissariat or 
organised staff, to sav nothing of medical resources, of 
which they were as innocent as the tribes of Central 
Africa? It is noL therefore, unlikely that this military 
spirit may cause Ba Hanted to refuse to comply with the 
stern conditions Germany would impose, or even should the 
Vhur desire to do so he may lack the power. H irherto 
the attitude of the German Government towards Morocco 
has been especially benevolent, owing possibly to the very 
obvious consideration that, in case of a European conflict, a 
Moorish alliance which should allow even the menace of a 
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Moorish attack upon the Algerian frontier might, at a 
critical juncture, detain a considerable French force that 
could otherwise be employed nearer the Rhine. 

It is to similar considerations that the tolerance or 
affected amity of other Powers has been due, notwithstand¬ 
ing the arrogance or duplicity with which the various 
foreign representatives have been treated at Fez where, 
until the advent of a former French Minister. M. Jules 
Paienotre, now Ambassador at Washington, the humiliating 
etiquette of the Shcreeiian reception compelled die Minister 
of the greatest of the Powers to stand bareheaded, on foot, 
exposed to the rays of an African sun, whilst the Sultan, 
mounted upon his horse and protected by the Shared] an 
umbrella held over him by attendant slaves, condescended 
to accept the compliments and presents of the Envoy. 

Prompted, possibly, by a desire to avoid the pomp and 
pride displayed when Sir Charles Euan Smith visited the 
Shereefian Court, Mr, Satow. somewhat to the surprise of 
the natives, made his own official entrance at Fez cn ckrile 
instead of donning his Court dress; and, when he was 
subsequently accorded an audience by the sickly boy of 
thirteen, the merest simulacrum of a Sultan. Mr. Satow 
not only reverted to the bareheaded altitude while address- 
mg the Sultan who was mounted on a richly caparisoned 
horse, but he treated the Viziers with similar deference 

1 1 is doubtful whether it is wise to send a mission to Fez, 
after the rebuffs to which Mr. Satows predecessors have 
U-en exposed, until the Foreign Office was in a position to 
support its demands, if need be. by force ; and, although 
the conciliatory disposition of the present incumbent at the 
Tangier Legation has succeeded in disarming the distrust 
of his colleagues, yet it must be remembered that at Fez 
Mr. Satow is treating with men who are not likely to yield 
it. arguments supported merely by soft phrases and costly 
presents, the policy of making gifts to the Shereefian 
Court not only has the drawback of having already been 
tried on a considerable scale with conspicuous absence of 
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success, lor already Ht-r Majesty’^ Government havi: made 
many expensive presents, including poor Stoke, the elephant 
sent from India when the late Sir William Kirby Grcrn 
was accredited to tb<- Sultan ; but this practice has the 
grave disadvantage of being mistaken by the ignorant 
natives for the payment of the tribute so long sorted to 
by several of the Powers when the Sake Rovers were the 
terror of the -;ea and the Sultan was supposed t<- be so 
invincible that it was cheaper to purchase his good will 
than to punish by arms the depredations committed under 
his flag and by his orders. Fortunately, to-day, the? 
European Powers are no longer reduced to ransom the 
subjects—once wont to be sold as slaves upon the mart at 
Fes and Morocco: and it is well that even the most 
it? no rant <jf the Sultan’s followers should realize how 
different arc the relative positions or Morocco with such a 
Power as Great Britain. 

The Moors, owing to tin: failure of the former English 
Mission, have been only too disposed of late to doubt the 
ability of all foreign Governments to redress the wrongs to 
which their subjects may be exposed at a moment when 
the local authority ts often itself unable to maintain order. 
This fact constitutes the chief difficulty of the present 
situation not only for England, but also for the other 
Powers* To use force might imperil the native Govern¬ 
ment, whilst not to use it may render the foreigner's 
position in Morocco untenable. Could the Powers cor¬ 
dial Iv unite in an effort to maintain order, in the coast towns 
* 

there would be little to fear: for even the natives, especially 
those possessing either land or other property, would wel¬ 
come such an intervention with relief. Since, however, all 
of us. both native and foreign, know that it is vain to hope 
fnr such a solution, and that if one Power landed troops or 
constabulary, every' other Power would hasten to seize 
upon some port or district to be retained as its own exclu¬ 
sive possession, the fear is that at any moment a general 
dSdtli' may ensue. 
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1 n such a case the only Power in a position to act effec¬ 
tively is France. The Republic, with her contiguous 
Algerian Frontier and the many centres of influence already 
established on the Morocco side of the frontier, could i nil Li¬ 
enee the course of events in this country as no other Power 
can; and were it not that the seizure of Tangier would 
almost certainly provoke a European conflict. France would, 
possibly long ago, have found some easily provoked occasion 
for intervention. 

As it is, the attention of the French officials to even 
minor details connected with local administration is worthy 
of commendation. No opportunity is neglected by which 
public opinion may be influenced. Honours and pensions 
are bestowed upon the members of distinguished native 
families and the heads of religious orders. One of the 
latest incidents is that the rank of a Lieutenant of cavalry 
in the Tunisian Heglicfc has been conferred upon Mulai 
Ali-tl -Wazani. whose mother, as readers may remem tier, is 
an Englishwoman : yet England has done nothing either 
for her or her children . the two young Sberetfs have been 
educated at Oran and Vlgitrs at the expense of the French 
Government. Whatever disposition these youths may have 
entertained in favour of their mothers native land must 
naturally be weakened by the* contrast between our neglect 
and the recognition and favours bestowed upon them bv 
the Government of the Republic which is thus enlisting 
natives of influence and position, at various points through¬ 
out Morocco, wherever the religious fraternity of the Mufai 
Taieh is established. Curiously enough, the more these 
recruits art- favoured by the French, the greater is the 
manifest finstige which these recipients of French honours 
enjoy ar the Sherecfian Court and throughout the country 
generally ! Tins fact is rendered obvious by the special 
attention shown to the young Wnzani Shereefs who have 
just returned from Fez, where they have been entertained, 
for the last month or two, as guests of the Government. 




THE HGVA VIEW OF 

FRENCH TREATY CLAIMS ON MADAGASCAR. 

IL CinrAix S. PAsriKi,r> Oliver. 

Since the days of Richelieu and Colbert, when the high 
sounding name of La Fraust OHtniaU was bestowed upon 
Madagascar, successive French Governments have ever 
hankered for the possession of the Great African Island and 
repeated expeditions have been despatched for its subjug*. 
tioo. Nothing but disappointment has. hitherto, attended 
on these vain, efforts to lotuid a colony in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Twelve years ago M. Ferry's Government, in their *ea] 
for Colonial expansion, sought a decent pretext for fixing a 
tpiarrel on the Hovas, and an excuse was not long wanting 
for prosecuting these ambitious designs. The agents provo¬ 
cateurs, in other words the Consuls, soon furnished the 
necessary ground for intervention. 

Before proceeding to relate some of the causes of the 
somewhat prosaic though unequal contest between a great 
European power and a native race, then but lately emerged 
from barbarism, it may be necessary to say something 
respecting one of the two belligerents —namely the Malagasy. 

1 he people of the numerous Malagasy tribes .in.- naturally 
robust, and from youth hardened to fatigue and endurance. 

I he characteristics of the tribes however, vary greatly. 
Though they speak one language, they are not a homo¬ 
geneous people. The great divisions art- the Hova, the 
Betsilto, the Betsimisaraka, the Antsthanaka. and the 
Sakai a va. The llovn race, which occupies the central and 
metropolitan province of Imerina, numbers nearly 1.000,000 ; 
the Betstleo and Betsimisaraka. on the eastern coast, 
approximately 5.000,000 ; the various tribes of the Sabalava, 
who inhabit the w estern side nf the island from the north to 
the south, probably exceed 1 .300000; and the Aiusihatiaka, 
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a small but distinct tribe, are situated towards the north¬ 
east of the Hoe as, and number 300.000. Thus the entire 
population of the island may lie estimated at not less than 
5,500,000. At tlte head of the Malagasy tribes stand the 
Hova, who are the most advanced in civilization. They 
now dominate the whole of Madagascar, For centuries 
they were but a small tribe confined to the small central 
province of Jmerina, which measures about eighty miles 
lung from north to south and about sixty from east to west. 
Their language may be considered the standard of Malagasy . 
it is the most copious and the legist nasal. It is not more 
than seventy years since it was first reduced to writing by 
missionaries. Past Malagasy history depends upon tradition, 
and ts altogether unreliable. The literature consists uf .1 
iolleciton of numberless proverbs and a few legendary songs 
tjr poems. The Hovfe unlike the lictstlen, who average 
nearly six feet, are below middle statu re. Their complexion 
is light olive, frequently fairer than that found in Spaniards. 
Italians, or Turks. They have soft, straight or curling, 
hair, dark hazel e ves, a well-proportioned and erect carriage, 
and are distinguished by great activity and courage. Their 
neighbours, the lietsifeo, on the other hand, have a broad, 
low forehead, flatfish nose and thick lips, and hair that is 
woolly. They have none of the distinguishing Malay 
characteristics presented by the Hovas, Thr Hovas are 
self-reliant and intellectual, and are possessed of a special 
faculty for organisation and administration. The Sakalavas 
are nomadic tribes that live by plunder. They are sly. 
perfidious, brutal, arrogant, and live perpetually in mutual 
fear of one another : even nearest relations are suspicious 
of each other; and no European is safe amongst them. 
Their country stretches along the whole western littoral of 
the island and is almost uncultivated. Even those rribes 
which have been under the influence of the French flag at 
Nosi-be have not made a tithe of the advance in sixty yearn 
that the rest of the tribes of the island have made during 
five and twenty years under the central native Hova Govern- 
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ment. For scutum years the Malagasy Government has been 
pushing forward educational measures and laws tending to 
the modification of the semi-barbarous stale of the island. 
Schools, churches, libraries, and hospitals are to be found 
throughout the metropolitan province, and are well sup¬ 
ported by the upper classes of the Hovas, 

Their short national history’—commencing, so to speak, 
with Radama I. (who was the first to consolidate the Hove 
sovereignty and found the present dynasty l excepting in 
the terrible reign of Ranavalona I., presents a record of 
reform, progress, and improvement- A Christian in secret 
for some time before her accession, Ranavalona 11 „ the 
immediiitc predecessor of the present sovereign- no sooner 
ascended the throne than, by her minister, she issued com¬ 
mands for the public burning of her ** ancestral idols, 1 he 
better educated classes long disgusted with the rapacity and 
imposture of the idol-keepers, who had spread desolation 
over Madagascar in the previous reigns, were quick to 
follow the example of her Majesty and likewise destroy 
their local, provincial and national idols. Christianity thus 
inaugurated under royal auspices bore immediate and won¬ 
derful fruits. The schools and the churches, which at the 
commencement of her reign numbered 35 and 120, exceeded. 
at the close, :,ioo and 1,200 respectively. The work of 
governing the country, which had hitherto been performed 
by the Prime Minister, was divided into eight departments, 
presided over by a corresponding number of ministers, 
namely—Home, Foreign. War, Justice. Law, Commerce, 
and Agriculture, Finance, and Education, with 4 staff of 
secretaries and clerks. 

Justice had been formerly bought and sold 10 such an 
extent that it had almost ceased to exist. But in 1S7.S, 
thanks to the present Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivony, a 
sweeping reform was made in its administration by the 
formation of additional courts. In 1S79 the army was 
reorganised, A much-wan ted rural police was established, 
and taxes were equitably levied. Mew and trusted 
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governors were appointed 10 disttuit provinces 10 take the 
place of old and untrustworthy ones. Lastly, a code of 
laws, comprising three hundred and five statutes, was pro¬ 
mulgated, and all the Mozambique slaves in the island were 
emancipated. Eleven years ago, Ranavalona It. died and 
Ranavalona III., the present Queen, succeeded to the 
throne of Madagascar. The experienced minister and 
enlightened reformer of the preceding Queen still remained 
Prime Minister to preside at the council of the sovereign, 
and became the consort of her Majesty, His hair is turn¬ 
ing grey, but the fire of his eyes and their depth of intelli¬ 
gence are not dimmed by the approach of old age. He is 
known by the sobriquet of " Deal Pair" a name given by 
the foreign merchants. From the day of his entrance into 
the palace as secretary in iS+i to the present time, the life 
of Ramiiaiarivony and the political history of Madagascar 
are identical. He has achieved a great position, and 
has won his laurels, step by step, by merit and not by 
favour. 

It is the law of the land that the queen should marry the 
Prime Minister. The political raison d'etre of this arrange¬ 
ment is obvious. The Queen belonging to the class of 
nobles (Attdriana) and the Prime Minister to the Mainly 
(or people), the union of the two preserves a son of balance 
of power and strengthens national confidence. Succession 
to the throne is hereditary, but if the eldest son does not 
show promise of being an eligible successor, either through 
infirmity of mind or body, or through want of popularity, or 
through treason, he is superseded. The sovereign nominates 
his successor. Sometimes the sovereign has not only 
nominated hb immediate successor, but has even extended 
his nomination to three or four generations. Should such 
successions by varying circumstances not take place, the 
nomination to the sovereignty then rests with the nobles. 
With the exception of the brief reign of Radama II.. the 
crow n has been worn by queens since Radama L» in iS? 3 . 
a period of sixty-six years. Until 1863, when a change in 
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the constitution occurred, the word <if the sovereign was 
law. The monarch was lord of the soil, owner of alt 
property, and master of all subjects, l, poo the death 
of Radama II. the then Prime Minister, Ravoninahitrantony, 
announced that in future the word of the sovereign alone 
was not to be law, but that the nobles and heads of thv 
people were to unite in making laws. 

Her Majesty RanavaJona III. is the youngest daughter 
of the sister of the late Queen, and is thirty-three years ol 
age. She was nominated by her aunt, the late sovereign, 
as her successor in July 1RS3. She was educated in the 
London Missionary' Society’s Girls’ School. Although 
no longer youthful, her Majesty strikes all observers with 
the dignity and grace wherewith she performs the duties 
of a queen. Her life is full of anxious responsibility, for 
everything regarding the government of the country and 
the welfare of her people is referred to her. To gentleness 
of manner may be added firmness of character, enthusiastic 
patriotism and fiery indignation at French aggression. Her 
palaces are furnished in European style. When she 
appears to the public it is in European costume. The 
Queen seldom, if ever, acts in matters of national importance 
without first ascertaining the national wilL This is done by 
publishing a royal edict for a great Kabary, which is always 
held on Maliamasina—the Champ de Mars—a magnificent 
level parade ground, at the foot of the mountain on which 
the capital, Antananarivo, is built. 

French politicians and journalists call the Hovas bar¬ 
barians; but when a native race, within a period of less 
than half a century, emerges from the darkness of obscurity 
and idolatry, adopts Christianity, and comes within the pale 
of modern civilization, it cannot justly be called barbarous. 

Let us now say a few words about the last Franeo- 
Malagasy war itself and the principal causes of quarrel that 
led to it. 

This former war was mainly ** get up f by the agitators 
of Reunion and their friends the deputies of the so-called 
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"Colonial party 1 in France, who induced the French 
Government to enforce the vaunted " historic rights ol 
France in Madagascar. 1 he history of these " rights is 
as follows. In 1S40, the rebel Sukalavas. finding it impos 
sihlr to resist the Hova force of arms, determined to fly for 
protection to some foreign power. J hey sought the assist* 
ance of the Governor of Reunion, and to him they conceded 
all 1 he territory be I ongi ng to t hem. The Governor accepted 
the concession and referred matters to his Governmeat. 
To further the ends of this acceptance several conventions 
were entered into, in 1S40■ 4 1 and 1S42, with Sakalavu 
chiefs, by w hich several islands uml provinces were ceded 
to France. The Government of Louis Philippe confirmed 
the acceptance 01 these concessions by the Governor, but 
would not set foot on the mainland of Madagascar, arul 
contented themselves with declaring the islands only to be 
the French possessions. The French Government them¬ 
selves put no real fahh in the value of these cessions of 
territory by the Sakalavas {who were rebels) and always 
a cted as if they had no belief in a protectorate. If there 
were a real protectorate, how - is it, it may be ashed, that 
this particular portion of territory 1 {illegally) ceded by the 
Sakaiivas. was on N o verifier 9, 1S61. and again on Septem¬ 
ber 12. 1^62* included in a Concession Charter, permitted 
tr> be granted by the sovereign of Madagascar to a breach 
company, and afterwards fully recognised and authenticated 
hy the French Government ? 

These French claims, which formed the principal [joints 
of contention in the Franco* Malagasy quarrel were mere 
after-thoughts used for the occasion. Another happy after¬ 
thought, used as one of the pretexts for the late war. was 
the French assertion that the Treaty of 186U gave French¬ 
men in Madagascar a right to pvrcha&t land, The Mala¬ 
gasy Government denied this. The main objection of the 
Malagasy Government to the previous Treaty of 1863 was 
the stipulation respecting the fmnhast of land by French¬ 
men. In framing a new treaty in 1868, would they, the 
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Malagasy Government, be likely to allow the obnoxious 
clauses to be reinserted ? The Malagasy negotiators clearly 
defined their meaning to be, that it did not authorise the 
sale of land. Perhaps it is not remarkable that the f* rench 
Government should place wilful mis interpretations upon the 
meanings of treaties made with natives, but that they 
should be totally unaware when making treaties in 1^62 
and r868 that there was already, according to French 
claims, a protectorate over the north-west of the island, is 
inconceivable. The right interpretation of this is, not that 
the French Government did not know, but that they did 
not believe in their protectorate acquired tn 1841. 

There is little doubt that, when the French tirsl bom¬ 
barded Mojanga on the west coast and Tamatave on the 
east, they firmly believed that live Havas would give in at 
once, and that they would be in a position to dictate what 
terms they pleased. This is quite true, and might have 
so resulted, but for the inaction of the French in not follow¬ 
ing up the moral effect of their bombardments and the 
advantages they had gained. The early bombardments 
were confined to shelling a few huts, wherever visible, along 
the coast of Pasindava Bay. On the 15th of May, 1S&3. 
Mojanga was summoned to surrender. Hr*: wus opened 
on the forts and the Hova portion of the town was de¬ 
stroyed. and a French garrison occupied Mojanga after the 
Governor with his handful of men had retired inland, It is 
Stated that the Hovas had only thirty guns, and that these 
were unserviceable. On the 24th of May tidings of these 
hostilities reached Antananarivo, causing dismay among 
the European residents, and rousing the indignation of the 
Malagasy, 

Had it not been for the Queen and the Prime Minister 
there would have been an awful scene of bloodshed. On 
May 31st, Admiral Pierre made Ids appearance at Tama- 
tave, and the French Consul, M. Baudais. went on board 
hts ship. The Admiral and Consul then drew up an 
ultimatum, which contained die following demands:— 
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t. The French were 10 have guaranteed to them the 
possession of all the island north of the 16th parallel. 
2. An indemnity of 200,000 dollars (^40.000) for the claims 
of French citizens. 3. A revision of the treaty, and it voice 
in all matters affecting the policy of the Hova Government. 
The answer to the ultimatum from the acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs arrived on the 5th June, stating that the 
Government of the Queen of Madagascar declined further 
negotiation so long as the French refused to recognise the 
Queen as Sovereign of Madagascar. 

On June loth, 1883, tire was opened on the defences of 
famatave by the six -vessels under the command of Admiral 
Pierre. The Hova garrison of 509 men retired, immedi¬ 
ately the bombardment commenced, to their entrenched 
camp at Manjakandrianombaua. within sight of where the 
French vessels were anchored. I he Hovas set fire to the 
Jour quarters of the town of Tamara vc before leaving it. but 
a heavy rain was falling at the time, so not much damage 
was done. The French disembarked their troops, took 
possession of the fort and town of Tamatave, but never got 
any further, in that direction, inland. The Hova lines were 
never penetrated by the marine infantry, but wen* held 
successfully against the enemy until the .French were tired 
of attacking them any longer. 

The hostile operations (for they can hardly be dignified 
by the name of a war) carried on L>y the naval division 
under three successive admirals, commanding the French 
ships in the Indian Ocean, lasted, as we all know, from 
May (883 to December (885—over two years and a 
half—when a treaty of peace was, after much difficulty, 
agreed upon. 

The story of that last unhappy expedition under the 
three Admirals, Pierre, Caliber and Miot has often been 
told* so it need not here be recapitulated, although the full 
details have never been published by the Government of 
the Republic for obvious reasons ■ and, indeed, it is a fact 
that the statistics of the mortality and sickness, which more 
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than decimated the unfortunate marine infantry, sailors and 
weaker creole volunteers trom Reunion, have been studi¬ 
ously suppressed by the various ministers ot marine who 
have since ruled in that particular department of the state. 

From the Hava point of this last vv.ir is still regarded 
as having been commenced in injustice, conducted with 
half- hearted ness and terminated by a miserable treaty which 
has, ever since, been most ungenerously evaded by their 
hereditary foe. 

Nine years have elapsed since peace was made—a peace 
which was throughout regarded only as a truce—a tempo¬ 
rary cessation of fighting—and now that the situation, 
always un satis factory has become unbearable between the 
two nations, it may be convenient to take a retrospect tv e 
view of the Franco-Hova dispute, judging its aspect how¬ 
ever, from the Neva aide of the question. 

The treaty which put an end to the war, was signed on 
board the “ Naiade ” by the French Plenipotentiaries. 
Admiral Paul Emile Mint. M. Salvator Pat rim o mo. and, 
on the part of the Malagasy, by General Digby Willoughby, 
on the 17th December 1^85 ; and in this document the 
term " Protectorate so obnoxious tu Hova ears had been 
Scrupulously suppressed, whilst a special clause formally 
recognised the sovereignty of the Oueen Rana valoita III. 
over the whole island of Madagascar. For the first time, 
indeed. France abandoned her claims to the separate 
protectorates of the semi-independent tribes on the west 
coast, with whom her officers had contracted former 
treaties.' The very first clause has been open to mis¬ 
construction from the beginning, for it is on this clause that 

* M Ihmubiuv, Minister for Foreign Affairs, in hi* speech of i3 Novtm, 
ber, i&n, toys ? 

<* Fom /« prtmurr feu, il cicndnii son action sur File lout entiue, landis- 
H“c nous 2 ban do unions vobiJUiirenitnt—peut-clre & tort—le* protectors o 
directs plus <nt tnoins effect iremenl eMttei per nous >ut ties inbus inde- 
pcncbnlct de la cure. C«t en venu do celt* concession <|tic l* gouveine- 
mem Inna a pu emrtpiendrc sur la cut* oue»t des expeditions ,» la suite 
dev.juella il s\nt *«ufc, dans cclte region, one on twite qoi, aupmvsuit, ne 
ltd avail jamais tire recon me. M 
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the French have, iaiierty. founded their claim to a really 
effective protectorate, which, however, they did not seek 
to affirm, or exercise, until it was formally recognised by 
Great Britain in the so-called ♦* Salisbury declaration" of 
August 5th, 1890. 

The Treaty was drawn up in French and Malagasy, ami 
Art. 18 stipulates that M the tow versions having exmily itu 
same tenst" the French text shall be official and shall be 
valid in all respects, as well as the Malagasy text. But. 
unfortunately, as the Jesuit Father Causscquc remarks, the 
two texts do not exactly coincide, and certain Malagasy 
expressions differ sensibly in their true meaning, from the 
French words and their import/ Thus, as before observed. 

* burins the negoiiaiions at TamAtkve SI- de Kneycioet telegraphed 
(ram Paris: “ Le iwoi pratuxtemt aynnr (ait tchcuicr l» pnfc&tanc ncgocu- 
non, vuus pouvei. s'ii 1c i.lui, uppriinei cci ankle U:t nicmt. que ten 
an ides juivimts rendent inutile- The original danse rejected hj- the 
Malagasy, on accoum of the obnoxious expression, had run thui: 

” >) F>eh. fortit m /button tht# >nj ( fremmo tt Malagasy am i tty 
l.e Fnrtcaorat <tr la France esi accept? pai it Gouvernemtni* Kal^achc 
snr touts. 

A'rtiy AtaJffgttfasr minnnti>A\ ;m«t tme: i-rants* tn- Mtarila ttj 
l.’ik de Madagascar, cVsi n dsrcfjut b brunet* presniera aux 
fimh fsrtsk<m ffr fattjakatut Vaktuy amj sty G*ctn m *ni Mnliyaiy 
relations <le iolucs l« I'll usan ces Etrangereg avet le CouvenUDUCM 

haj ftji haktiX** hlttiktir.! ijmin irvmy Fmjd&atut frrm 
tjui He pefum c™:Euunjf|uej ftvee k* ditr* Pubsanos i^ul 
tt/a fij #?k\ m it/aimt Frtmiid. 
par fimemi£dume de b Fnu&ce" 

The new version uiiimattJv accepted* with the hatful phnuv cnidiaici1 t 
now stand? as follows: 

* p .Vy G*r**mm*tt tn R*p$&ftka kilmndrim& kj jSrtiknrnAanj rxFt$ra 
The (rfivemmtfit of the Republic wtH have ovmighs of ill huttng» 
Efttp^KCled 

atmmj AfaJitgmarr nmj my Fimjakarn ww f rtvAwj. AV \{*U&xsy 
by Madagascar with che kingdoms outside. Hit M& jgasy 
tS 4 %t any amt my hama$4miiimy die ktytimkQ *jmy rnyfimn-iny Franc* 
wlm are abroad will be placed under ihe gusrdianshiji of France, 

Ttte official French vernon reads 

* Le Gouveifietocn: de b Republiqne repitsertiera MadAgaM-.^ dam ws 

relations e.vitfikrtires, M algae he* k rcirasgtr smm\ pbcc? mi* b 

protectioD dc fa Frani^. 1 
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tht word “ Protectorate ” is not in the treaty : and the Hova 
authorities will not admit that they are obliged to com¬ 
municate with foreign states only through the intermedia’ 
tion of a French Resident-General. They only recognise 
iliat France has been granted a privileged situation in 
the fcGnrl, and that is all As can be well imagined, 
two different interpretations, the one striedj literal and 
another very loose in its rendering can give rise to a 
very wide margin of variation, and it was apparent, Irom 
the very' date of signature, that great causes for doubt must 
arise. 

It was in consequence of this obvious difficulty that the 
11 ova Prime Minister was obstinately determined to renew 
the war and to refuse the royal signature to the ratification 
of the treaty, unless full explanation on the doubtful points 
was afforded by the French plenipotentiaries ; and General 
Willoughby was accordingly instructed to demand certain 
explanatory clauses to be added to the treaty in the shape 
of answers to a series of categorical questions. It was only 
when these replies to the Hova interrogatories proved 
satisfactory that General Willoughby was authorized to 
affix to the ratification the signatures of Ranavalona III. 
and her Minister Rainilaiarivony, These explanations 
Were furnished in a document which was not even then 
considered fully explicit until a final postscript had been 
added, in which, as it has turned out, the very pith of the 
French claims was extracted. 

This additional Appendix, having been formally attached 
to the treaty (bearing the signatures of M. Patrimonio and 
Admiral Mint, dating $th January, 1886. and officially ad- 
dressed to the Hova Plenipotentiary by the French Pleni¬ 
potentiaries), the whole treaty was duly rad tied on the 
following day, January toth, 1886. The Hova Ministry 
regarded, as they surely had a right to do, this all-important 
declaration as forming an integral portion of the said treaty: 
y*:t hardly had it been signed when M. Patrimonio de¬ 
spatched a telegram, which left Zanzibar on the 15th 
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January :— 11 The treaty has been ratified by the Malagasy 
Government as sent to you. There have been some 
attempts at modifications which we have c varied. We 
have only agreed to furnish, by correspondence, some ex 
plan a lions of certain clauses. , . /' 

On the day following the receipt of this telegram the 
then French Premier, M. de Frcydnet, stated to the two 
Chambers that his Government would organize the " Pro¬ 
tectorate" over Madagascar upon bases of an extremely 
simple character. 

On February 17th M. de Frtycinet w;is asked in the 
Chamber of Deputies by M„ de Vaulcomte whether the 
Hovas admitted that there was a French Protectorate, to 
which he answered, ” Certainly.” The ratification was 
voted unanimously and the text of the treaty was published 
in the journal Ofjtcief of the 7th March, but all mention of 
the appendix was suppressed by the Government ; and 
indeed, no allusion to it was permitted to appear until 
July 13* when M. Jules Ddafosse rightly declared it to 
form *' la negation du protectorate The astute Rnimlaiari- 
vony and his followers were soon fully aware of the Inten¬ 
tion of the French Government to thus ignore and evade 
the true interpretation of the treaty clauses; they would 
have loyally accepted the terms as expressed in the Mala¬ 
gasy text, to which the erasure of the obnoxious term 
*•Protectorate" had been so strongly insisted on, and jet 
even they were surprised that neither M. Patrimomo nor 
Admiral Mint would admit the validity of the instrument 
to which they had signed their affirmation which bore their 
signatures. 

Oriental duplicity the Malagasy, themselves Orientals, 
fully comprehended, but even they were not prepared for 
such an immediately open and unblushing disavowal of a 
sacred bond by a European diplomatist. Still more were 
they disgusted at the sight of a French admiral, after 
making terms with his enemies who had not succumbed to 
the force of arms, not upholding, even to his own personal 
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detriment, the strict fulfilment of the treaty ami its accom¬ 
panying postscript which he had pledged his wood and 
honour as representative of France to carry our. 

Hardly had the French Senate ratified the treat)', minus 
the celebrated postscript when the flagrant evasion of the 
true interpretation was directly signalled to Madagascar, 
whose Queen, at the instigation of her minister, took the 
earliest possible opportunity of indicating her defiance in 
return. L'he chiefs and elders of the jjeople were assem¬ 
bled to hear the words of Ran aval ona 111 ., which were to 
the following effect :—■" When thr late war with France 
came on, you knew of the guns and cannon which were 
Ordered, as I informed you. for 1 ordered the Prime 
Minister to do the matter secretly, and they came. And 
you, my people, saw them, for you fetched them up. More 
were ordered, and I now let you know that they have 
come. There are cannon, Gardner guns, shells and a great 
many rifles landed at Faraihngana. There only now re¬ 
mains to get them up to Antananarivo/ 1 This speech, so 
defiantly significant, was enthusiastically applauded. Iti 
fact the treaty of peace was distasteful to the patriotic 
Novas, that the actual terms of the clauses could not be 
disclosed to the people. When the full significance of the 
clauses was explained to the chiefs, they were satisfied that, 
according to the strict interpretation of the Nova text, 
Rainiiaiarivony had succeeded in preventing the French 
from im[losing a Protectorate, and that should France 
attempt to violate the engagements made by Admiral Miot 
and his colleague, the Queen would call upon her subjects 
to defend her sovereign power over the island at all costs. 
For this purpose orders were given for fresh supplies of 
European arms and ammunition, but at the same time 
Rainilaiarivony determined, if possible, to give the French 
no pretext for resuming the hostilities, which lud already 
cost franco 26 millions of francs, and numbers of wasted 
lives. 

At this time, it should be remembered, Rainilaiarivony 
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was not an auiocraiu despot, although be held the reins of 
government firmly in his grasp. The sturdy manner in 
which he had repelled the unjust attack »r the foreigner 
„|,on Hova independence had increased the confidence in 
his rule, and be had a strong set of men about him as 
ministers among whom one especially, Ravoninahitriniari vo 
(who had created such a favourable impression among alt 
Europeans, when the Malagasy Embassy visited Europe 
and America in i 4 &- 8 g), was well qualified to conduct 
business with the Consuls and hreneh Resident, 

M. Le My re de Vilen took up his duty as the first 
Resident General In April, 1886, and made his olticial 
entry into the Capital on the toth May. An enormous 
crowd of the populace assembled to witness his arrival, but 
.in ominous silence reigned throughout the city. The cere¬ 
mony more nearly resembled a funeral than a triumph. 
Ni> lodging had been prepared to receive the French 
officials, and their baggage was delayed three months on 
its way from the coast j whilst -it his cold reception by the 
Prime Minister, not a single word was said about the Pro¬ 
tectorate, which the French official dared not claim or even 
mention. 

From the very first moment the much vaunted F rench 
*■ Protec to rat politique" fell to the ground “ frapjxr d'une 
rmpuissance mitiale el petit-etre perpctuelle* 

The first object in the Prime Minister's mind was to get 
rid of the French troops at Tamatave and Mojanga. by 
payment of the indemnity of ten millions of francs, and 
after much trouble Rainilaiarivony succeeded in effecting a 
loan of fifteen millions with the Comptoir descomptc. of 
Paris, at six per cent,, repayable in twenty-five years. For 
this purpose he undertook to hand over to the agents of 
the Paris Comptoir every six months a sum of 582,983 fr. 
50 c,, towards the payment of which he contributed the 
customs dues of six ports,—vix., Vdhimaro, Fenonrivo, 
Tamatave, Vatomsndry. Mananjara and Mojanga, Never¬ 
theless, as it eventually proved, the totals of these customs 
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seldom reach anything like the amount required, and Rami’ 
iaiarivony has had to find by various expedients between 
350,000 and 400,000 frs. every year to make up the differ¬ 
ence. Had the present rupture of diplomatic relations not 
occurred the whole loan would probably have been paid off 
by the year 191 1. The necessary taxation of the people to 
meet the expenses of the indemnity did not tend to raise 
the French officials in the estimation of the Havas, who 
are by nature of a very thrifty, saving disposition. 1 he 
indemnity was duly paid be I ore the end of the year \ SSb. 
and Tamatave was finally evacuated by the l 1 rench marines 
who had been in possession since June, 1883. 

A nether subject of difficulty quickly arose between the 
new Resident-General and the Hova Government relative 
to the delimitation of the ground held by the French around 
th~ buy of Diego Snare*- MM- Miot and Patrimonio had 
'.ign-ni to limiting the I’reach boundary to within [ i miles 
of the deepest inlet, M- Le Myre de \ ilers boldly declared 
that his Government had in noway sanctioned this arrange¬ 
ment. which had been defined in the appendix of January 
1880 : he coolly demanded a boundary of *4 kilometres, 
which would include the Hova fortress of Antombokn, and 
although the Malaga5v Premier consented to send a dele¬ 
gate to examine the ground no agree me m was arrived at. 
Meantime, after eight years of occupation. M. Frogcr. the 
present Governor of the French " colony of Diego Suarez, 
has included alt the country to a distance of 36 kilometres 
to the southward, although he has. of course, been unable to 
take possession of the Hova stronghold in An tank am. 1 his 
has again been looked upon by the Hovas as a flagrant 
violation of the terms of the treaty, for the French repre¬ 
sentative openly declared that his Government had no 
official knowledge of the Miot-Patrimonio letter. 

M. Le Myre de Vilers next proceeded to induce the Hovas 
to construct a telegraph line from the capital to the coast, 
for which purpose the native Government handed over a 
sum of 100.000 frs. to the contractors, MM. Dedump and 
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Courtadon, who pul up a line from Tamataw to Antana¬ 
narivo, a distance of 300 kilometres, which was in working 
order by the 19th September, t$ 3 ;. 

Meantime, following the new state of affair* created by 
the war and the treat)- came the usual host of adventurers 
eager to obtain concessions, read) to promise almost any 
terms, hut sadly warning sufficient cash capital even to pay 
preliminary working expenses. The most important con¬ 
cession—the only one, in fact,—which has been carried out 
on a large scale, was one granting the right of mining and 
exploiting the auriferous deposits in the district of Meva- 
tanana, above the continence of the rivers Iktvpa and Betsi- 
boka. Here. M. Sutjerbie, the conecsskmnaire, has estab¬ 
lished his works, which have been carried out by means of 
font ( /, or, in other words, slnvt labour. M. Suberbie, who 
formerly had been one or the leading members of thr 
famous Lambert company and who had been brought up in 
the school of Laborde, made his arrangement with the 
Prime Minister dependent on the latter furnishing Govern¬ 
ment unpaid labourers, under the existing ancient and 
hereditary system of "fanompwtwF' a kind of evrttfc or 
government service. This feudal service, which embraces 
all classes of people, including even the slaves, operates 
most severely on the lower classes, who have to do ail 
kinds of heavy work, such us making roads, building houses, 
cutting timber, digging minerals, etc., without the slightest 
remuneration 

Of late yeans the practical working of this system had 
been much ameliorated. A sense of justice and right had 
arisen among the classes in regard to the exercise of arbi¬ 
trary authority on those beneath them, whilst the people 
themselves began to resent the too harsh application of this 
law. Now, however, in the gold diggings, established by 
French masters, the people witnessed with indignation the 
civilised Europeans brought by M. Suberbie into their 
country urging the Prime Minister to supply them with 
numbers of unpaid labourers, from far and wide, to work 
ttrw sfkies. vol i.x. j 
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in the gold fields. Detachments of Sakalava, Antankarana, 
Antsihanaka and even Hovas were mustered there to work 
like slaves, at verifable slave labour: and the natural result 
was that troops of them deserted, and excited by the pros¬ 
pect of selling gold to the numerous traders at the pons on 
the west coast, became organised in bands of gold robbers. 
These bandits, “ fahavalos,” have now increased on all sides 
throughout the gold region, and several hrench travellers 
have fallen victims to their attacks. Nevertheless, the 
Hovas consider that this brigandage is in a great measure 
owing to the unjust and excessive hard labour imposed on 
the tribes about the banks of the Ikopa anti Beisiboka 
rivers for tile profit of French merchants. One of the great 
complaints brought by the French against the Hova Go¬ 
vernment is this charge of brigandage, against which the 
various Hova Governors in the outlying districts are \\"!l 
nigh powerless to act, well knowing that it is through the 
acts of the foreigners themselves in attracting together from 
"all parts numberless waifs and strays, outcasts and vaga¬ 
bonds to labour in their diggings, who on finding out the 
unremunerattve character of their task, soon abandon hard 
unpaid work for easier and more congenial employment in 
gathering gold for themselves and robbing the foreigner. 

Moreover the French have been inconsistent in their 
dealings with the Sakalava tribes, who furnish most of these 
so-called " fahavalos.' Thus by the treaty of 1SS5 the 
Hova Government was recognised as supreme over the 
semi-independent Sakalavas of the west coast, yet in spite 
of the protestations of the Prime Minister, the French have 
not hesitated to protect Tsial an a.’the chief of the Antan- 
karana Sakalavas. and to accept from him the cession of 
the islands Nosy Faly and Nosy Mitsiou. When the Hova 
troops attempt to follow up the “fahavalos. these last 
readily escape to the coast where they can cross to the 
islands under French protection. The most serious ques¬ 
tion of all. however, which the Resident had tv cope with, 
after a brief interval, was that of the foreign relations of 
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the Hova Government. This was brought to a critical 
issue by the arrival of Mr. Campbell, consul for America, 
closely followed by that of Mr. Haggard, consul lor ling- 
land. Curiously enough M. la: Myri- dt: Vilers had re¬ 
ceived no definite instructions from his Government with 
regard to the issue of ** exequaturs 1 to these officials, and 
none of the foreign Governments had, hitherto, thought of 
accepting these « exequaturs " at the hands of the French 
Resident. Nevertheless Mr. Haggard came out in iSKy 
with instructions to apply through the Resident for his 
u exequatur," a course which Mr. Campbell informed him 
was objected to by the Prime Minister, Under the circum¬ 
stances the newly arrived British Consul was in a dilemma, 
he was unwilling to prejudice British relations cither with 
the French or the Novas, and yet his instructions from the 
Foreign Office were precise. Accordingly he sent riff his 
application from Tainatave by carrier, but the carrier was 
discreet, and the application never reached the French 
Residency at Antananarivo. Meantime the American Con¬ 
sul, who had already made his application to Rainilalarivony 
through the intervention of M. de Vtiers* found that 
Rainilatarivony would not acknowledge any application so 
l or warded. 

This brought matters to a crisis, According to the Hova 
view the Government of Madagascar were willing to abide 
loyally by the terms of the treaty and its appendix ; but 
they had not admitted either the Protectorate of France or 
the intervention of the Resident in the matter of " exequa¬ 
turs. M. de YiJers threatened in vain, and as a last re- 
source, hauling down his flag, on the 19th September, 
marched with his escort out of Antananarivo, Halting, 
however, at a short distance outside the town, he demanded 
a final interview with the Malagasy Premier, when n com¬ 
promise was arrived at. It was settled that in issuing the 
exequaturs" to foreign consuls, these documents should 
lie endorsed with a note stating that:—" whenever the 
Consular transactions have the character of Foreign Pot tins , 
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then the Representative of France has to be consul ted anti 
will preside at the deliberations M. de V ilers re-entered 
the capital with his marines and the Hovas congratulated 
themselves on having scored a diplomatic victory. W*dt 
did Rainilaiarivuny know, however, that it was only putting 
off the evil day. but delay was everything, and more war 
material was ordered from abroad. 

The British Consul, who had by this time received Iresh 
instructions from the Foreign Office (his first application 
having miscarried en route) was able to request hts exe¬ 
quatur ” formally, from the Prime Minister direct, endorsed 
as ahove. Soon after this incident M. de Viters proceeded 
on leave of absence to Europe, leaving M* Larrciuy, his 
able assistant, in charge of the Residency for some months* 
and did not return until November, 1888, He brought 
back with him two guests who exercised an important and 
fatal influence on the future of Madagascar. Une of these 
was Colonel H. E. Colvile, C B., of the Guards, whose wife 
unfortunately for the Hovas. was a French lady and a 
Roman Catholic. This officer (probably on the strength 
of a very misleading report published by the Intelligence 
Branch of the War Office.—in which it was stated that 
France had M obtained a political Proteetotate and that 
” the organisation of the Protectorate " had been proclaimed. 
etc,)+ started by assuming that the Hovas admitted the 
validity of the effective French protectorate. He and Mrs. 
Colvile accompanied the French Resident from Zanzibar to 
Nosihe, to Diego-Suarez (where Mrs. Colvile describes hall 
of the French garrison of disci pi inary troops at Antiserane 
as occupied in guarding the other half in confinement) after¬ 
wards proceeding to the colony of Sainte Marie (where 
four white Frenchmen alone survived to hold possession of 
this fever-stricken locality) and to Tanmtave, whence the 

“ bonque !es affaire* i iire trait uc* auront un caraettre tic politique 
exttrieute, 3 Ion It iv^ircstnuns de la France pretidtra ati* debats.” 

T fee FrtKtl Opernticni i n Jfi}Jdgatiar w iSSs-iHSft- Prepared Lb the 
Intelligence iiraneb War Office. b> Major W. S Cooke, Owsbue Regt , 
h'AiQ.M.tf, April, tStitj, pp. 
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travellers were carried in 11 filanaana " up to Antananarivo. 
They arrived just in time to take pan in thr- celebration of 
the great national festival of the ’ Fandroana/' where the 
modest English contingent, represented by Vice-Consul 
Piekersgill, Bishop Cornish and the Protestant missionaries 
formed a group by themselves, whilst the French Resident 
and his staff ostentatiously parading their alliance with the 
British Envoy and his wife, formed an opposing group. 
What strange views were entertained by the inofficial and 
presumably Roman Catholic British Envoy may be gathered 
from Mrs. Col vile’s account. She writes ; “We were in¬ 
formed on good authority that the reason the Methodists 
formerly became a groat power in the country was that the 
Prime Minister wishing 10 get rid of his too powerful 
brother, turned Christian and married hb queen under 
Christian rites so as 10 have the excuse of exiling his brother 
as a heathen. Later on, finding that the Methodists were 
getting too strong for him, he established the Church of 
England as a counterpoise, —a Romanist view of the 
question which is unflattering to the Protestant mission¬ 
aries, Independents, and Church of England, as well as to 
ihe .Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the 
I.on don Missionary Society. M. de Vilers made good use 
of his influence over his guests, he forwarded them down to 
the const at Mojanga escorted by one of his staff, and the 
effect of his hospitable reception of them eventually bore 
far better fruit than all his diplomatic encounters with 
Rainiliarivonv, who had been led to rely, hitherto, at least 
on British sympathetic if not active support. With a know, 
ledge that he had thus done hfc best to undermine the 
existing friendly relations between Great Britain and Mada¬ 
gascar. the first French Resident handed over his office to 
his successor, and shook olT the red dust of i merina from his 
shoes in July 18S9, 

M. Hompard, like his predecessor, studiously avoided 
any mention of the dreaded term—" Protectorate "—and. 
although he was unable to follow the example set by M. de 
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Viters of scattering sil ver about in profusion and thereby 
raising the ordinary price of necessities, yet he lived on 
better terms with the Hova officials. All went on quietly 
fora time at least, and the second Resident set to work to 
form a syndicate to exploit the Betsileo country, under the 
auspices of the Campiotr Aa/timaf d'E$c<rtnph\ hoping to 
succeed in enlisting a number of Betsileo labourer, who 
might, under French guidance, eventually form the nucleus 
ot a French native army organised by non-commissioned 
officers front Diego Suarez, who could act as a support to 
the French escort at the capital. Meantime the Christian 
European Powers had been for some time engaged in 
quarrelling over the partition of heathen Africa, Xothing 
indicated the coming event, when, in September, 1890, a 
Reuter’s Telegram, from Zanzibar, announced, all of a 
sudden, that France and England had concluded an 
arrangement by which the latter fully acknowledged die 
1 * rendi Protectorate over Madagascar. M. Bompard. who 
had been kept wholly in ignorance of the negotiations 
between the court or St. James and the Quai d'Orsay was 
as astonished as the Prime Minister. He bad a mauvais 
quart d'heure at his next interview with Rainilaiarivonv in 
1 he Silver Palace. As for the Hava Government’s view of 
this coup d'etat, it was firm, dignified and precise. The 
English and F rench might make what arrangements they 
pleased between themselves. If the British chose to 
acknowledge the Protectorate of France, that recognition 
Had no power to confer any legal rights, which remained 
exactly as before according to the terms of the Treaty of 
l“ December. 1885- 1 be Hovas now openly prepared for 

a defensive war, whilst M. Bompard could only protest that 
this arrangement, of the 5th August, 1890, would make no 
cilierenee in the attitude of his Government or himself. 

^ e agents of the British Government meantime found 
ifi cm selves somewhat in a fix. They were now forbidden 
y 1 iur instructions to hold any direct communication with 
1 ' wa Minister, whilst he would not listen to any com- 
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munication made through the intervention oi the French 
Resident. On all sides it was evident that war was 
imminent, as things could not Jong remain in this critical 
state, all official business being at a standstill. M. Ht>m- 
patd found his post untenable, and having asked to be re¬ 
moved. was, after a brief interval, during which M. Lacostc 
acted in his place, relieved by M. Larrouy. 

Unfortunately for the Hovas the French now had more 
just reason for complaint against the Malagasy Govern¬ 
ment Two French subjects M. de Lescure and M. Hor- 
denave were killed by the Sakakva near Mahajamba, on 
the north-west coast, in 1890, In the lolloping jear 
Dr. Bcziit was slain by 11 fahavalos on his way to Mojangj , 
at Mandritsara, M. Muller was murdered in August, 1803. 
and on the iist October, 1893, M. Silanque fell a victim to 
these same brigands. Only a few months ago. in Septem¬ 
ber, 1894, two Europeans, MM. Louvemont and Gelid 
(the last a Mauritian colonist) lost their lives when repelling 
an attack of *' fahavalos/ also on the N,W. coast. The 
Hova, Government have never been able to afford protec¬ 
tion throughout the region, now in a stale of anarchy, 
beyond the western and northern confines of Imcrina 
proper, or outside the range of the Hova garrisons among 
the independent tribes. The Hovas plead that these 
foreigners travelled at their own risk and ventured where 
Hova escorts were not obtainable ; but the I* rench agents 
declare that after these crimes were committed the Hova 
governors did not exert themselves to follow up the 
criminals or take the least trouble to avenge the murders. 
M. Larrouy reported that the lives of the F ranchmen at the 
capital were unsafe on the 28th August, 1894. On the 
receipt of this despatch M, Dupuy s Gov cm mem decided 
to send a specially accredited envoy 1 with an ultimatum to 
demand the full recognition of the treaty by the Hova 
nation and the practical application of the first article, giving 
effect to a political and effective protectorate, 

M. Le My re de Tilers, the selected plenipotentiary when 
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he arrived at the capital on the t Sth October in reply to 
the ultimatum which he presented, was confronted with a 
counter-project drawn up by Ramtiaiari vouy. dated October, 

1894- 

The Hova Government s proposition was as follows:— 

■‘(j) The Resident General (instead of continuing to 
preside over the foreign politics of the Hova Government) 
will be recognised by this Government as representing those 
foreign governments having treaties with Madagascar 
should he be empowered so to act by the said governments, 
md on his showing his powers to that effect to the Malagasy 
Government. 

“ (21 The Queen of Madagascar takes under her safe¬ 
guard the persons and properties of French subjects 
residing in the island On the other hand, the Govern* 
ment of the Republic engages not to hinder the introduction 
by the Queen of the arms and ammunition which are 
necessary for her to carry out this obligation, 

“(3) The Government of the Republic engages to give 
orders to the officers commanding ships of war on the 
station not to disembark any troops whatever for the 
purpose of exercising manoeuvres. 

" (4) The Malagasy Government and the French Govern¬ 
ment engage to nominate their delegates respectively to 
determine the delimitation of the Bay of Diego Suarez, 
conformably to the treaty : the dace of such delimitation to 
come into force within three months from the signature of 
the present treaty," 

This document fairly testifies the resolution of the Hovas 
to resist French aggression to the bitter end. The French 
deputies have voted by a large majority 2,600,000 to 
enable an army of fifteen thousand men to invade the 
country ot the Hova Queen ; but the Hovas have counted 
the cost and seem ready to submit their cause to that 
Providence, which generally marches with the biggest 
battalions, but which now and then enables the weakest 
nations to find defenders In the very elements themselves. 
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Generals “ Hazo" and “ Tazo —jungle and miasma — wield 
terrible weapons, formidable even to the Senegal tirailleurs, 
much more so to the batailltms legers dcs Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, the “ joyeux or " Zephirs. as these gay light 
infantrymen delight to style themselves, with their Lcbe) 
rifles and Du Hange quick-firing mountain guns to assist 
them, The best qualified experts, M. Je docteur Villette, 
M, lo Roy de Mericourt and M, Lagneau, who have all 
studied the climate and fevers of Madagascar, are agreed 
that the rapidity with which Europeans are stricken down 
by the poisonous malaria on the coast is often such that the 
sick men with difficulty can reach the more salubrious inner 
zone at higher altitudes. Half of these en hints perdus will 
Ijossibly bn employed in carrying the 0titer half of their 
comrades up the stream of the Betsiboka, Who can tell ? 
The Hova cause is not entirely lost yet. The Malagasy 
view of the French treaty claims on the island of Mada¬ 
gascar has been briefly set forth above. It need hardly be 
added that there is a reverse side of the medal—that seen 
by the eyes of M, Hanotaux, General Mercier and General 
Duchesne. 
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SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF 
IMPERIALISM. 

By F. Faithfuix Ukco. 

I MVKkiALt^M and the I mjx*riat idea have never been in 
favour in the minds of Colonists. Consciously or un¬ 
consciously, they associate them with Downing Street 
rule, and arbitrary interference with freedom of action. 
Having regard to the comparatively short period during 
which representative institutions have been enjoyed by 
the self-governing Colonies—and it ts of them atone t 
propose to speak—this is not remarkable. Nevertheless 
it is demonstrable that it is only by means of the Imperial 
idea in its true sense, and by the preservation of the 
Empire, whole and undivided, that safety and prosperity 
can continue to be enjoyed by the outlying portions of the 
Empire. My object is to show briefly and in its main 
features that this is the case. 

Self-preservation, with Nations as with individuals, is 
the first Jaw of their being, and on the part ot the mother 
country and the Colonies alike, the path of safety lies in 
the direction of consolidation, while disintegration would 
be fatal. 

Shrewd, intelligent, energetic, and enterprising as 
Colonists are. and enthusiastically loyal as they show 
themselves to be, more especially upon public occasions, 
it is nevertheless true that the average Colonist has no 
clear perception or abiding *tnse of the vital issues which 
an: bound up in the fact that his country forms an integral 
portion of the British Empire. Neither in his youth nor 
sn his maturity do international problems touch him except 
by accident. He knows little of war except what he has 
read tn books., he has probably never seen a siege, or a 
military investment : even the very sight of soldiers, or 
war-vessels is a novelty to him. Necessarilv brief, this 
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description may be challenged as inaccurate. Strictly 
speaking - it applies best to Australasia, and least to South 
Africa. Canada for example has had internal rebellion to 
deal with, and the recollection of the Civil War in the 
United States must be fresh in the minds ot Canadians 
In South Africa the Zulu war, tribal disturbances and 
military expeditions generally* have in some sense 
familiarised the Colonists with warfare. But in. the broad 
sense in which I am treating the problem, and as bearing 
upon the conditions which would exist should Great 
Britain be engaged in a struggle with any' of the great 
Powers—more especially upon the sea—it is substantially 
correct. 

Two main considerations have combined to produce this 
mental attitude on the part of Colonists. 1 n the first place 
the act ii a I fact ol absolute dependence upon the mother 
country for protection has never been brought home to 
them by foreign attack, The problem in other word* 
has never presented itself in a concrete form since self- 
go vern merit was conceded. And, secondly never having 
had any direct voice in the settlement of international 
affairs, and having been fully occupied by their own 
domestic politics, they have had little occasion to consider 
the question in the abstract. Hence it follows that to 
bluntly thrust so-called shortcomings before Lhem, to 
rail at them Tor suit directly contributing in larger measur*- 
to the defence of the Empire, and to demand immediate 
subsidies for that object, as has now become the custom 
of some, is sheer folly calculated solely to irritate them, 
and alienate their affections* By education upon the 
nature of the vast issues which are involved, by patient 
waiting for the ripening oi a full perception of their im¬ 
portance* and by the constant expression ot friendly 
feelings towards Colonists themselves, and of interest in 
their affairs by these means alone can the unity of the 
Empire be preserved. 

i hie vital consideration should never he lost sight of by 
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the people of this country, namely, that however much the 
setf-govenung Colonies might lose through a severance of 
their connection with ourselves, the results of such an issue 
as far as we are concerned would be undoubtedly more 
disastrous for us than for them. Moreover the existing 
state of things has grown as the consequence of our own 
deliberate acts. Two generations ago we thrust self- 
government upon these colonies, and we added the in- 
fun nation that the sooner they became independent, the 
better we should be pleased. We have changed our minds, 
We now see how fatal to our interests it would have been 
had our advice been followed, and it is not open to us, 
having effected this sudden change of front, to as suddenly 
alter our policy and demand that our new attitude should 
be cordially and at once accepted and approved. As a 
matter of fact the process of education in the Colonial mind 
is making rapid progress. The Colonial Conference of 
18H7 has been followed by the Ottawa Conference of 1894. 
Leading Colonial statesmen have shown themselves alive 
to the grave issues which are at stake. The press, both 
here and in the Colonics contains frequent allusions to the 
question. The leaven of a broad Imperial sentiment is 
slowly but surely at work. Increasing ease and rapidity 
of Intercommunication are having their natural effect, and, 
provided the over-jealous candour of a few can be re¬ 
strained, there should be little fear of the ultimate result. 
An illustration will best enable us to justly appreciate the 
supreme importance to both parties of the maintenance of 
the existing connection, 

1 ake the case of New Zealand as being at once fairly 
typical, and at the same time exhibiting the problem under 
clearly defined conditions. 

New Zealand is a country having great pastoral and 
agricultural capabilities, and already produces food far in 
excess gf local requirement, there being for example a 
large surplus of wheat available for export. The climate 
■md soil are also eminently adapted for the growth of fruits. 
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which of various descriptions and in considerable quantities 
are exported ; principally to the home markets, Grasses 
liourish, and upwards or 8,Cx» 1 0O0 acres are laid down in 
pasture- The export of frozen meat is a large industry, 
having grown from 15,000 cwt. in 1 S&2, to 869,000 cwL in 
189:2. A very large amount of land remains unoccupied, 
so that there is no reason to suppose that the export of 
frozen mutton will not also largely increase. Although 
then? are already in the country 20,000,000 of sheep, it is 
estimated that in ten years' time the export of frozen sheep 
and Iambs may reach a total of 4,000,000 carcases per 
annum, Butter and cheese are also largely exported, iind 
the quantity will probably increase considerably in the near 
future. Climatic conditions favour the growth of wool ot 
which one hundred and eighteen million pounds w^re ex¬ 
ported in 1892. the value being ^4,313,00a The native 
dax plant is cultivated with success, the annual export 
reaching \ 3,000 tons. The Colony is rich in minerals, the 
average export of gold for the last ten years having reached 
200,000 ounces. Coa! seams of excellent quality exist and 
n considerable export trade in cod is now done, although, 
on balance, the imports of coal are still heavy. This ex¬ 
ported coal is declared upon excellent authority to be fully 
equal, if not superior to the best description from any jJart 
of the world. Timber of excellent quality abounds. 

It will be seen from this short summary that the principal 
productions of the Colony consist of those arising from 
pastoral, agricultural, and mining pursuits, and hence the 
proportion of imported, manufactured products is and will 
prqbably remain high. These goods are principally ob¬ 
tained from this country, which is also the principal destina¬ 
tion of the exports from the Colony. As a consequence 
there exists a rapid and frequent Steam Communication 
between New Zealand and the United Kingdom. Over 
sen commerce, however, with California and elsewhere is 
rapidly increasing. 

The slightest study of these the main features of the case 
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of New Zealand, taken ,is a typical illustration, shows that 
the maintenance of opert^ea routes is for her an essential 
condition of prosperity. This is even more emphatically 
true when it is borne in mind that the development of the 
country has been mainly effected by capital obtained in the 
home market and consequently a large annual sum must be 
provided for the service of the debt. This can only be 
done by means of exports over-sea, New Zealand being 
an island 16,000 miles distant from England where her 
chief market is found. U nless the grower of wheat, fruit, 
mutton, wool, etc., can safely transport his surplus pro¬ 
ducts across the ocean to a market, lie cannot pay his 
debts, the colony of which he is a citizen cannot meet 
its annua] obligations, and disaster and bankruptcy must 
follow and that speedily. Nor is the issue any less serious 
for the mother country. Indeed it is in one sense more 
serious. Imagine New Zealand shut off from communica¬ 
tion with outside. Her public loans would be in default, 
and the private indebtedness of the colonists would fall 
into arrear. imparts of manufactured articles would cease, 
and much hardship would exist. But she could feed and 
clothe herself. No one need want for the necessaries of 
life. The effect in this country in like circumstances 
would be far different, The artisan .spinner of New 
Zealand wool would be out of employment at the very 
time that the supplies of com and mutton were shortened 
by the cutting off of the New Zealand supply, and whilst 
the capitalist, dependent upon his investment in New 
Zealand stock, was reducing his expenditure. In other 
words New Zealand could at a pinch live without us. We, 
to the extent and in the measure in which we depend 
upon New Zealand supplies, would be left with a blank, 
which our internal resources afford us no means of tiding. 
It is true that the effect upon us of the stoppage of 011c 
such source of supply would not necessarily be disastrous; 
although it is remarkable in a society constituted as ours 
now is, how one branch of trade acts and reacts upon all 
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Others. Bui the problem is the same. The underlying 
principle cannot be gainsaid. Nor is there any security 
that the case now being considered would occur by itself, 
but on the contrary every probability that it would form, 
if it did occur, only one in a series of analogous eases, 
happening at one and the same time. 

Examine now certain strategic conditions which would 
emerge the moment one of the outlying portions of the 
Empire severed its connexion with the Mother Country. 
Let us assume for example that Now Zealand did do 
so. One of two things would happen, viz., either she 
would become an independent State, or she would seek 
a new alliance, say, with one or other of the Great 
Powers. The most likely course of events would be that 
she would in the first instance prefer the former, but 
speedily be forced into the latter position. In cither case 
she would become technically, as far as we am con turned, 
a foreign State, and would require to be reckoned with 
accordingly. Having lost the right to regulate her foreign 
policy, we could no longer control her in the making of 
peace or war. if independent, she would on the one hand 
be liable to attack, and on the other hand free to make war 
un her own account. If absorbed by one of the Great 
Powers, her fortunes must follow those of the ' predominant 
partner' with like consequences. In other words, while a 
colony remains part and parcel of the Empire, our commu¬ 
nications with her. and hers with us, remain open unless we 
ourselves are at war. The moment the connection between 
vis ceases, not only have we no longer any control, but the 
chances of interruption immensely increase, and the risk of 
it consequently becomes greater. 

It is this contingency of war, which forms the supreme 
difficulty in attempting to estimate the effect of a change in 
relationship, such as we are considering. International law 
is not only ill-defined, but is subject to this difficulty, that 
there is no guarantee that the exigencies of the moment 
may not lead or compel one ur other of the combatants to 
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disregard even recognised old 1 gat ions. There is no supreme 
authority to step in and say " This you may do and this 
you may not.' No doubt any flagrant breach of recognised 
international law would ultimately recoil upon the nation 
which was guilty of it. But the mischief would be done. 
The reparation would come too late. According to existing 
conditions Great Britain and her colonies being one, 
nothing can interrupt in ter-comm unicat ion while the Mother 
Country remains neutral, and only force can interrupt them 
in time of war. Sever this connection however, and at 
once, each part must conform to international usage. The 
law of contraband of war, and the law of blockade which 
lire both fairly well defined must be observed. The list oi 
articles of contraband it is true is a doubtful quantity. Coal 
and food for example may or may not be regarded as con¬ 
traband in the next sea campaign. The chances an; that 
both will be so regarded, in which case even a neutral flag 
will not protect them from capture. The law of blockade 
on the other band, interposes an absolute bar to the carriage 
of goods by neutrals to and From the ports of the belligerents. 
Assume therefore that either the mother country, or the 
erstwhile colony (now by' assumption an independent state) 
was at war. no communication could take place between 
them under a condition of blockade of the ports of cither, 
without involving both as belligerents. 

Similar conditions apply to alt the other self-governing 
Colonies of the Empire. Each particular instance has its 
own special features, but all have the same essential con¬ 
ditions lying at the root (if and controlling the situation. 

Now revert for a moment to the consideration of the 
commercial conditions which exist. From this point of 
view the relationship between the mother country and 3 
Colony is that of a gigantic and intricate partnership. 
Trace the course 0! a single series of transactions as an 
illustration. A New Zealand farmer grows sheep for the 
double purpose of producing mutton and wool. Both pro¬ 
ducts are shipped to this country, the one to provide food, 
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and the other the raw material ©r his labour for the British 
artizan. The resulting manufactures are shipped back 
again to New Zealand, On both journeys the merchandise 
is carried in British ships, and the financial part of the 
business is carried on with the aid of British bankers. Not 
oniy so but the New Zealand fanner probably carries on 
business with money borrowed from British capitalists, and 
the insurance of the freight, back and forwards is under¬ 
taken by British insurance offices. Moreover all the people 
engaged in the business are probably of one blood and 
nationality, which should count for something. Even if 
however we omit this last consideration, how can we say at 
any stage of the whole process that the interest of any 
individual or company has ceased, and how is it possible 
that the chain of events should be broken at any point 
without each and all being affected ? It is simple truth to 
say that although not evidenced by any deed of oo-partnery, 
and without there being on the surface any apparent direct 
inter-dependence or community of interest, each member of 
die combination by which the final result is brought about, 
is just as vitally concerned with the actings of all the rest as 
the partners in a private firm are in the transactions of the 
co-partnery. 

]t may be suggested that it makes no difference under 
which Hag our supplies are grown, they w ill find their way 
to us by virtue of the natural laws of supply and demand, 
and similarly with the export of our manufactures. The 
strategic conditions which have been indicated negative the 
idea. It is idle to suppose that our mercantile marine could 
in time of war be transferred to a neutral flag. An osten¬ 
sible transfer of ships to a person domiciled in a neutral 
state would be regarded as a mere colourable transaction 
which would not be recognised in a prize court as entitling 
to the benefits of the neutral flag. On the other band all 
the other countries in the world put together could not find 
the money to actually buy more titan a friction of our mer¬ 
chant navy. Nor dues this aspect of the case touch the 
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question of blockade. What became of our Lancashire 
spinners in the cotton famine ? A declaration of blockade 
cutoff the supplies and ruin followed quickly. Our very 
existence now that three fourths of our home population 
consists of artizans, and two thirds of our food supply comes 
from abroad depends upon uninterrupted supplies of raw 
material and food. An interruption of supply tor even □ 
few weeks would be fatal to us, so small under modem con¬ 
ditions are the surplus stocks which are kept on hand. 

Our interest therefore in retaining our Colonies is manifest 
and paramount. Their interest in continuing their relation¬ 
ship with us is scarcely less great. Some modification of 
existing conditions may be needed. The Colonies lor 
example may now fairly demand some share in regulating 
Imperial policy. Their growing importance would justify 
the claim. With altered relations would come for them 
wider duties and increased responsibility. There is no 
reason to doubt that Colonial statesmen would be equal to 
the situation. What is warned meanwhile is a wide diffusion 
of information as to the essential features of the case. The 
rest will follow, unless die genius of the Anglo-Saxon race 
can t\o longer be trusted to solve intricate questions of 
representative government. 
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ST. HELENA: 

THE GIBRALTAR OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 

By R, A. SterkdaUs; 

“ 1 * MVe opportunities of exuafai^f Gibraltar and Malta, and I 
must confess, lhat the impreston left on imj- mind is [fun neither oJ Qsttc 
P ,d!r « » to ^ compared in strength with St. Helena."— Major-General 
A text. Heal son, Governor of St. Helena, a.i>, rtas-ij. 

On the 21st day of May a.u. 1502 Jofto da Nova, Common 
dore of a Portuguese fleet sailing homeward from the Last 
Indies, sighted a Joftv volcanic island right in the track of 
the S.E. trade-winds, in latitude 15'55'S. ami W. Jongi- 
tude 5* 49'. We may imagine with what feelings of 
curiosity and interest he rounded the frowning cliffs and 
then hove to on the leeward side of his new discovery, A 
barren island it was not, for at that time the beetling crags 
were crowned with the foliage of indigenous vegetation 
which has now almost disappeared or has been supplanted 
by an alien flora. As he looked up the gorges leading to 
the sea, and down which the dear rivulets of fresh water 
ran, his eye was gladdened by the sight, so refreshing to 
the wave-tossed mariner, of umbrageous forests of the 
native Gumwood and Ebony, The pious Lusitanians 
of the day generally dedicated their discoveries to the 
saints; and as it happened that the date of this addi¬ 
tion to their list was the birthday of the mother of Constan¬ 
tine the Great, the new island was named St, Helena, 
After putting some live stock ashore to supplement a very 
meagre fauna, the pious Portuguese sailed away and for 
eleven years the lonely rock was left to itself. 

It is a strange fact that the first purpose to which 
St. Helena was put in 1513 was to make it a place of exile 
for a noble prisoner, a Portuguese named Fem&o Lopez, 
who having been degraded and mutilated was left here for 
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a lime with a few slaves and a stock of pigs, goats anil 
poultry. Henceforth the Portuguese made it a port of call: 
and by the end of the century there was 3 considerable 
settlement there with a church; but the attention of the 
Mother-country having been diverted into other channels 
St. Helena was neglected and finally abandoned. The 
Dutch then took possession of it and retained it till 
when they left it in order to concentrate themselves at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the island was at once appro¬ 
priated by the English East India Company, who improved 
the place so much that the Dutch, regretting their action in 
giving it up, attacked and captured it In t C&$. But ere a 
twelve month had expired the Engiish re-took the island 
and strengthened the fortifications in Chapel Valley which 
original name they changed to James 1 Valley in honour of 
the Duke of York, afterwards James the Second. Fort 
James gave in recent years its name to Jamestown the 
present capital. 

The Dutch, however, made one more attempt to regain 
the place, and in 1673 after a severe repulse in Lemon 
Valley they succeeded in landing a force at Bennett’s Point 
and penetrated inland nearly to High Peak where they 
were met by a force of 500 men from the island garrison. 
An engagement ensued which ended in victory on the side 
of the invaders who then marched upon Fort James which 
capitulated after long and tedious attacks. The Governor 
and most of the English inhabitants escaped with their 
goods on board the ships which were in the harbour 
and making for the Brazilian coast they fell in with a 
British squadron under the command of Capt J afterwards 
Sir Richard) M unden, who immediately bore up for 
St. Helena and, unpercelved by the Dutch, landed 3 force 
of soo men at a spot on the East coast, to make their way 
across whilst he sailed round to James' Bay. The little 
force which had heen landed was guided by Oliver, an 
island-bom slave, through the rugged ravines till at last 
further progress seemed to be stayed by an insurmountable 
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barrier. A sailor named lom; volunteered, however, to 
scale the precipice and amid the encouraging shouts of 

Hold fast, Tom! trom his comrades he succeeded, taking 
with him a ball ol twine by means of which he was enabled 
to haul up ropes. The foci: is called « Holdfast Tom " to 
this day in memory of the gallant action by which the little 
force was enabled to gain the heights of Longwood and 
thence to march on to the top of Rupert’s Hill overlooking 
James Valley.• Capt, Munden appearing at the same 
time in the Bay, the Dutch were so surprised at being 
taken in front and rear that they surrendered at once. 
CapL Munden erected the fortification known as Mundens 
Battery and otherwise strengthened the place ; and he had 
the satisfaction of taking prisoner the Dutch Governor who 
hiid been sent out to assume the charge of the island, and 
also of securing several richly laden Dutch vessels which, 
not suspecting that an enemy was in possession, had put in 
on their homeward way. Since then St, Helena has 
remained undisturbed in British hands. 

Three years later, the island was visited by the celebrated 
Astronomer Halley, in memory of whom the high ridge on 
which he pitched his lent has been named “ Halley’s 
Mount. M t 

The East India Company were determined to make the 
place impregnable for the future, and batteries were built to 
command every weak point and the garrison increased. For 
nearly two centuries it was looked upon as a valued posses¬ 
sion and a sum of between eighty and ninety thousand 
pounds was annually spent on it. Of local forces, there 
were three companies of St. Helena Artillery and the St, 
Helena Regiment of infantry 700 strong, besides Militia. 

No wonder, then, that the British Government, casting 
their eyes about for a safe place in which to confine die 

* St. Utltn*, fyf. c Mem. 

1 For a very imemsjjng account of Ralley’* life and works and his cmj- 
netion a. Helena see an article by Cape S. P. Oliver. k.a^ in the 
Journal of Satna, Petminiy, iS So. 
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Great Emperor, fixed upon the Gibraltar ol the South 
Atlantic as a fitting prison ; and accordingly Napoleon was 
conveyed there in October. 1815 ; and there he died in 
May, 1821, 

In 1832. the L;lsi India Company abolished slavery at a 
cost of ,£28,000. 

The first blow to the prosperity of the St. Heletiians 
came in the following year, when the island was transferred 
from the East India Company to the Home Government. 
Some little time elapsed ere the transaction was completed ; 
but on the 24th February, 1836, Major Genera! Middle- 
more took formal possession in the name of His Majesty, 
William IV. 

The change told heavily on the official residents; for the 
Company’s staff' was greatly reduced, and many who had 
been in receipt of good salaries found themselves cut down 
to comparative penury. 

The salary of the Company's Governors had been about 
.£9,000 per annum: that of the Crown Governor was fixed 
at about one-fourth. Still a considerable civil stall was kepi 
up ; and in 1840 a Vice-Admiralty Court for the trial of 
vessels engaged in the slave trade was established, which, 
with the working of the Liberated African Depot and the 
frequent visits of the naval squadron employed in the sup¬ 
pression of the slave trade, brought into circulation a con¬ 
siderable amount of money and furnished employment to the 
islanders, though unfortunately of a kind to cause them to 
neglect the diligent cultivation of their fertile soil which 
would have been ultimately of greater benefit to them. 
The total extinction of the slave trade after the American 
War led to the reduction of the West African Squadron 
and the abolition of the Liberated African Establishment; 
and then truly hard times began to fall on the poor little 
island. 

This time it was an invasion of an enemy which did 
infinitely more harm titan did the earlier invaders, the 
Dutch. In the dibris of a condemned vessel there happened 
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to he a colony of white ants; anti these grow and multiplied 
in their new home to such an extent that Jamestown was 
almost ruined. When I visited the island in tS6i, 1 was 
shown some of the ravages committed by this wicked little 
insect of which I had seen a good deal in I ndia, but of 
whose iniquities I had not till then formed an adequate 
conception, However, in justice to our Indian termite, 1 
may say that the St. Helenian pest was many years after¬ 
wards identified, by means of specimens taken to England 
by Mr. Mdlias, as belonging to a South American species 
and was probably introduced in the timbers of a Brazilian 
slaver. 

Still the Sl Hdenians jogged on comfortably enough in 
the little ivorld of their own in spite of failing -purees of 
revenue and white ants and a negro element in the popula¬ 
tion, which they would rather have done without: and 
though some of the wiser ones may have looked anxiously 
ahead in anticipation of evil rimes to come, still the majority 
knew little ami cared less for the Suez Canal, and were 
happy enough in the custom of the thousand ships which 
annually cast anchor in their harbour. But the Canal was 
at last finished, and ruin was hastened. Year by year saw 
the lessening of the tale of vessels. The old familiar names 
of the great passenger liners ceased to gladden the eyes 
of those who used to look out for them, hew passengers 
went to India round the Cape; so the ships were sent to 
Australia and other distant lands, or were broken up as 
they got old and were replaced by powerful steamers or 
great four-masted vessels fitted with all the modern ap¬ 
pliances that obviated the necessity for theft putting in 
anywhere during the voyage for water or fresh provisions, 
And so. year by year, the number of vessels lessened, rill at 
last not one-fourth anchored in the almost deserted harbour. 

Now became apparent the folly of neglecting ihe natural 
capabilities of the soil for the doubtful advantages of an 
outside traffic. St. Helena had no export trade. She 
imported everything, even to the food which she ought 
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to have been able to grow for her own people, if her 
arable land was not extensive her population was in ratio 
not excessive. Montserrat, an island of the same area and 
of like mountainous character, has a thriving export trade 
and supports a population now three times as great as that 
of Sl Helena* But in the case of the latter her exports are 
nil and her population is yearly decreasing by emigration. 

Such briefly is the history of one of the most charming 
of our smaller colonies. As [ have remarked elsewhere 
there was a time when St. Helena was a household word 
in the mouths of Englishmen and their children. 

"But now, beyond the fact of its haring been die prison of Kapokon, 
and a vague idea drat it is a barren volcanic rock somewhere in the midai 
of the ocean, and that it liad a jtrren spot with a weeping willow tree 
hanging over the grave that once held the Great Emperor, few people know 
any thing about die island. That it ever had a past beyond the historical 
incident )uai alluded to, or that it is capable of a future, enters not into 
the minds of men. Old Anglo-Indians used to know something of it when 
the only toule to India was round the Cape of Good Hope; and even up 
to the time of the opening of the Suer (’anal, when sailing'vessels ceased 
to cany passengers to the East, it was visited by some, like myself, who, 
for considerations of health, took the longer sea-voyage. Now a few 
passengers to the Cape vouch there ; but the rime allowed is so short that 
but little of the island can Ire seen, and many content themselves witli a 
view of the outside which, like the rugged wuhiot, contains so fair a 
kernel 

Let us turn now from history to a glance at the island 
itself. It is of volcanic origin, the extinct crater being 
situated in what is now called Sandy Bay on the south 
coast, and the outer edge being the high ridge which 
culminates m Diana’s Peak, 2,697 feet above the level of 
the sea. The total area is 47 square miles or about 30,000 
square acres of which about 2,000 are quite barren, leaving 
about 28,000 acres, more or less, useful. Of these, however* 
only S.000 acres are really first-class soil. In salubrity and 
evenness of temperature the dim ate vies with that of 
Madeira. The influence of the fresh S.E. trade winds 
keeps down the heat of the tropics, and renders a residence 
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iht;re most agreeable* ht the winter the thermometer may 
fail as low as 53* and in Jamestown ft may in summer rise 
10 84 J ; but the mean ranges from 57 s in September to 66* 
in March, taken at an altitude of feet above the sea. 

1 he average rain-fall is about 30 inches on the coast, 
44 inches at Longwood, and probably 55 to 60 inches on 
the high ridges. There [s an abundance of water, though 
perhaps less than there used to be, owing to the reckless 
cutting down of the forests. At the time of my visit there 
were, a 1 3 springs discharging fresh water into the ocean. 
The best testimony to the generosity of soil and climate 
is the fact that trees from all parts t}f the temperate as 
well as the tropical Jtones have been introduced and have 
ilourished exceedingly, so much so as to have quite pushed 
out thu indigenous flora. Probably in no other place in 
the world would be seen oaks and bamboos, mangoes and 
apples growing side by side. And yet with all this kimili- 
ness of nature St, Helena has fallen into decay and poverty, 
whilst other less favoured islands are thriving, Mr. Morris, 
in his report to Government in 18 S3, says: 

“ About S,ooo acres arc in pasture and hay land. The tendency h to 
throw more and more Und oat of cultivation anti place it in grass, Tim 
is a retrograde step as regards t!ie agricultural interests of the island, hut 
it is inevitable under the influences whir.lt obtain at present. 

*’ The country houses, mliicb in the (vast Ifldu Company * lime were 
inf minted by prospermia merchants and officials and suirtmndud by well' 
kepi garden* and orchards, are now fast failing into decay and becoming 
ruinous. The cultivated areas around them ire simply converted into 
grming-Und*, and a few cauLc and sheep are the only indications ol life 
for mile* round."* 

Its present stare was lately described to me as deplorable 
by one who knew k well in its prosperity, and who hud 
recently visited it; and I see Mr. Mdlsss uses the same 
term in his book : 

“Nothing,'' he says, “can be mote deplorable than the slate qf the 
island at the present time/f 

■ Report <m the Rtspxrrti 0/St. Iftiau, by D. ,\forru i Esq,, 

C.V.Cf., Assist, JHrtdsr at Ktw. 

^ “ St- Htkma ," by J, C. . 1 ttllisi, tat* Commiifiantr ej Crow* 

Lands, 
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It was only last year that Admiral Field, M.P-, called 
the attention of the House to the depopulation of the plate 
owing to the able-bodied men emigrating in search of work : 
and this, as I pointed out elsewhere, is a serious matter as 
leaving a pauper residuum behind- No wonder, as the 
inhabitants had learnt to depend on the custom of vessels 
for their support, that their condition became deplorable. 
The natural resources of the island have been greatly 
neglected* if not entirely ignored. The fisheries, which 
should not only form an important factor ill the feeding of 
the population but, in the forms of salt fish ami istngktss, 
be an item of profitable export, are left unheeded ; the soil 
which to a certain extent was most fertile has been im¬ 
poverished by over-cropping and neglect of manuring: 
whilst hundreds of tons of valuable manure have been cast 
into the sea or exported in the form ot guano. In lact, the 
past history of the place, that is, since it was taken over 
from the East India Company, seems to justify the proverb 
'* Quos Deiti vult perdtre prim dona:tat. Everyone 

who knows the Island, every writer on the subject repeats 
the same sad story. The annual report lor 1891 by the 
Governor, Mr. W 1 Grey-Wilson, c.M.o,, states ; 

“ The condition at the island in August wav f-och is t‘* '.vale very ,;Tavt! 
anxiety. Work ww alrna« unobtainable; *ritli the shipping nothing wii 
doing; the potato crop was indifienrnt; and starvation faced many." 

This b a serious out-look even with a thrifty hard 
working people, but much worse with one combining much 
of the apathy of the Oriental with the improvidence peculiar 
to mixed races akin to the Eurasian in India. The question 
now is. What is to be done? The insouciance of the St. 
H deni an is the growth of generations; and we must 
work for posterity in bringing back the youth of the bland 
to habits of thrift and industry. Wq cannot expect to work 
wonders with the adults, although by setting about It the 
right way 1 believe that much may be accomplished, though 
i agree with Mr. Morris when he says : 

"Unhrst the H'.'thc Oiwcmment is prepared to five the inland some 
siKU«ct and (O support it while endeavouring la develop the resource! 
of the soil, t fear there a Unit hope in the Imuri. 
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But if the Home Goveritmt-TiE do not set: their way to 
giving material assistance something may .41111 be done, and 
I am of opinion that the regeneration of Su Helena lies 
in the City of London. The formation of a St. Helena 
Company with a moderate capital would do much to restore 
the bland to prosperity.* 

I shall touch briefly upon the various capabilities of the 
place as mentioned by Messrs. Mclliss and Morris, with 
such additions as have suggested themselves to me. My 
own impressions of the place are most favourable, i 
visited the island at a time when I was engaged in the 
Settlement of Land Revenues in the Central Provinces of 
India; and I, therefore, looked about me more critically 
than most visitors would have done. Still, as this was 
many years ago, I prefer to quote the more valuable 
opinion of Mr. Morris who writes thus— 

"Speaking from <ny jujim of viw* and after j i.jjcfo] corui duration of 
the soil, climate, and ajcoeril resources of the iiljind, 1 ni- led to tale a 
hopeful view of those resoutec^ provided they ^re devdoped in such a 
manner as to place the island in fair competition with oilier countries, i 


* t am glad to say that sadi a company has been formed on a philan¬ 
thropic basis, its object Iwtng to develop the valuable fisheries, and also 
to promote other industries esjiecinlly ihu,e of fibre and olives, Tnc 
ptoijicclus which is about t« !>= privately Issued is headed tfi follows ; 

THE ST. HELENA INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 

w-.Jtr lA* Couponin' Adi, i 36 i fo 1S90.) 

Capita! j£,'io,ooo in £1 Shares, Payable un Application. 

Cownit of AJwiniitriitiiM. 

Sir Robert G, H*. Herbert, G.C.B., hue Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonics. 

Sir Jao£ 0 D. M4£KDtXte, of Tarbat, Bari. 

Vice-Admiral E. FtttO, M-P, 

IV. Evak j-t.tcKWN, Ewj., F.R.G.S. 

S. SoLOwy, Estp, late Member of Council of Si. Helena. 

J, C. MEt.iJ.vi. Escj.. M.I.C.E., Lie Commissioner of Crown Linds, St. 
Helena. 

Remjjkst AmiiNiSTBATOR—H-sSttv F, J. Wv.vtt i Retd, 1-icut. Ft-N.) 
H. F. t. Wv att, R.N.. Honorary Secretary f fro. 

9, 5l Mildred's Court, {Offedk) Mansion House, London. 
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look entirely lo the toil for the elements necessary to tiring prosperity to 
St. Helena Hut the people require to be shown what thaw resources 
are; they need ta be taught how to use those resources aright \ and they 
require to be encouraged and assisted while so engaged." 

It must, however, be remembered, that there is not much 
fund capable or very high cultivation. Mr. Morris estimates 
only about S,ooo acres ; but these S.ooo acres ought to be 
made very productive instead, of being thrown chiefly into 
hay and grazing lands. OF the remaining acr^tge there 
are, according to MeiU&s, t,Si6 acres rjuite barren, and 
about 18,700 semi-barren and suitable lor sheep pastures, 
f will divide my remarks into two heads : viz, — Agri- Horti¬ 
culture, and other productive industries. 

Again, I will subdivide Agri-Horticulture into Major 
and Minor operations, the first to include extensive industries, 
such as the growing of productive trees, vis. lemons, coffee, 
olives, etc,, and such crops as potatoes, sugar-cane, and 
fibre-yielding plants ; and the second to comprise what we 
may call garden or Taney industries, which though carried 
on in a small way yield large profits, as arrowroot, 
tomatoes, chillies, vanilla, medical herbs and tobacco. 

The reclaiming of the at present unproductive land should 
be our first care. Meliiss, whose attainments as a geologist 
renders his evidence most valuable, says : 

14 i p 8i6 acici 1 ^rc .|i,iitd bincn, iodeet! for a mile inland from the sea, 
cTtcfuing in the ravine? where they tntfflect tfre coast, few plants ait to 
be i«n. H 

This is corroborated by Morris, who states in his report 
that the only and scattered vegetation consists only of 
MesemBryantk$w*um, the rare indigenous Pelargonium , 
Pfiarttaeeum, and Trip Uric. 

Liltk can be done here but t would suggest the sowing, 
in the crevices and parts where soil has lodged, of seeds of 
such plants as wall-flowers. Borage, clovers, etc., with a view 
to Bee cultivation, about which [ shall have something to 
say lurthcr on. Many flowers useful for bees are to be 
found in the island, and one of them, Alyssnm Maritinmm, 
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is said to grow wild on the low lands, and therefore its 
growth should be encouraged in the barren tracks, A few 
pounds' worth of seeds scattered judiciously in favourable 
nooks and crannies might give a handsome return to the 
bee-keeper. 

But there is still more money to be made out of the 
barren zone by the ex tended cultivation of the Aloe {Fureraa 
gigantea) which grows commonly all over the island. The 
fibre from this plant is in steady demand, and fetches from 
jC$S to .£30 per ton ; it is easily propagated ; and one of 
M r. Morris' recommendations is. 

“U> ^tow large quantities of the plants and utilise all waste lauds sc aa to 
produce leavnes cheaply and economically." 

Mr. Morris has treated at greater length than I have 
room for in this article, the cultivation of this plant and that 
of the New Zealand Flax, Pkormium Tenax, which last 
has been tried but with poor success. One great difficulty 
in the way qf the undertaking was the expense of transit 
from the place where the plants were grown to the factory 
at Jamestown* ill is swallowed up all the profits. The only 
means of transit are donkeys. It was a serious mistake to 
build a factory so far from the place of production of the 
raw material; but the simple contrivance of a wire tram 
would, after the initial expense, effect: a considerable saving 
of time and money in transit. By spanning the valleys with 
stout wire-rope the bundles of leaves or fibre hung on 
pulleys would, rapidly glide from point to point till they 
arrived at Jamestown from the high lands, A man or a 
boy or two at each station would help the bundles on to the 
next slide ; and in places, perhaps, the help of donkeys 
would bo required. 

This is not a theoretical notion of my own but what has 
actually been accomplished by a friend of mine in I taly. 
The faggots of firewood cut in his hill-forests are sent down 
a wire to the valley below instead of being taken down, as 
they used to be, on donkeys. Now he employs only a few 
donkeys to carry back the pulleys on which the faggots are 
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slung. It is difficult to judge, from a small-scale map, of 
the line of country most suitable in Si. Helena; but it 
seems to me that a considerable stretch of wire could be laid 
across the deep valley skirted on the East bv Lung wood 
and Deatiwood, 

The second or semi-barren zone of the island is the one 
which requires the most consideration as it comprises the 
greater part of the area. 1 ts chief value at present 1 take 
to be the providing of pasturage for sheep, but there 
must be a large acreage which can be used for other and 
more profitable purposes, as for instance the cultivation 
of olives. Having seen much of olive culture in Italy and 
the South of France, I had made a note of this tree for 
St. Helena before 1 met with Mr. Morris" report, and 1 was 
pleased to find that he recommends its cultivation. He 
says ; 

** Fine trees of the true olive, Oh.i Eumpait, grow in the neighbourhood 
of the Etnira (the residence of die Hon. George Moss), and at certain 
limn they are loaded with fruit. Extensive areas at similar elevation 
might be placed under cultivation in olives which am admirably adapted 
to the ctrcnmsunoe* of the island. 1 * 

And again; 

“ I have no doubt that green olives of fine quality might be grown in 
St. Helena, and from the present trees as they stand totge quantities of 
oil might be prepared.” 

Me Hiss too writes in his St. Helena : 

‘'The true olive, of which there are two varieties in the island, grows 
wild and if rather common on tome of the most rocky and unproductive 
soda." 

Coffee-planting is another industry which has been 
neglected. Coffee approaching to the finest Mocha has 
been grown in St. Helena, but there has been no energy put 
into the work. Mr. Melliss speaks of a sample grown in 
the island which took a first prize at the exhibition of 1851, 
In 1883, Mr. Morris stated in his report: 

“ 1 **’* ' ,CTV ftne patches of coffee, somewhat neglected and utiunitwd, 
it is true, but indicating the capabilities of the iiland to grow in Altered 
hollow* a fair quantity of very good coffee.” 
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I fancy the n:$?itoiti>Ho St. Htltne liiid a good deal to do 
with the warn of success. CuiTet- will nut answer without 
manuring,—pruning i am not so sure about. I hare seen 
unpruncd coffee-trees on the Shevaroy Hills in Madras 
loaded with fruit in small plantations owned by natives, but 
manuring; is essential, f sec in a recently advertised list of 
properties for sale in the island that there arc two lots 
containing about 2,200 toffee-trees which were expected to 
come into bearing this year. 

Grape vines were introduced in r r 1S and flourished 
exceedingly ; but during the last twenty years they have 
suffered greatly front the attacks of an insect introduced 
from the Cape. Mr Morris advocated the introduction of 
fresh kinds ; and :t is to be hoped that this has been done, 
and that there may be vet good wine made in Sl Helena 
as in Madeira, the soil and dimale being similar, 

\nd now we come to another important industry which 
has done so much for the island of Montserrat which exports 
over 100,000 gallons of lime juice annually. St, Helena 
was quite a lemon garden at one time and the tree gas*e its 
name to several localities such as Lemun Valley* Lemon- 
tree Gut. etc.; but now not a lemon is to be had. As the 
trees grew old their roots struck down through the upper 
sod to the rock and no new ones were planted. Such is 
the melancholy talc : and if the truth were told, probably 
the trees were neither pruned, grafted, nor manured, and bo 
they deteriorated. 

Everything once so plentiful,—lemons, peaches, grapes, 
—has vanished or nearly so, and from the same cause.— 
lack of energy to combat the natural sources of deteriora¬ 
tion. The climate is as good as ever; the springs still 
How down the valleys: but the poor soil, like an over- 
svorked beast of burden, which over-driven and under-fed 
lies down to die, has given in. 

One would think on reading and hearing all that has been 
written and said of St. Helena, in late years, that the 
population has been imbued with the fatalism of the Ma* 
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homedans— ' 1 A Hah ki marzt / Kya kart ?' It is the 
will of God 1 what can we do ? 

I wag under the impression that the India-rubber tree 
might be cultivated with advantage on the semi-rocky 
Sands and also the Camphor tree ; but Mr. Morris tdls me 
that St. Helena is not suited to either* He recommends in 
his report the cultivation or the Carob { Ccratonia siliqua), 
the Rain tree {Piihecolobiutn samtm), and the Cashaw 
(Pros opts j it liflora ) the pods of which form a valuable food 
for cattle. One species of the latter, Prosopis spicigtrtty is 
used in India for food by human beings and the timber 
though small is valued for its strength and hardness. 

We now come to minor operations in horticulture, and 
these arc not to he despised. It would astonish some of 
my readers were 1 to tell them of the enormous sums 
realized by garden produce in various parts of the world. 
Take for instance the Bermuda lily of which bulbs are 
exported from that island to the extent of over ^20,000 
annually ; or of the Banana exports of Jamaica which last 
year reached the huge figure of ^400,000. The following 
all grow well in the island and should be encouraged: 
Arrowroot, Turmeric, Chillies, Vanilla, Tomatoes and 
tobacco. Mr. Morris trusts that another attempt will be 
made 10 grow tobacco which has failed hitherto from want 
ol sufficient attention to manuring. The medicinal aloe is 
also common in the island, and he recommends the extrac¬ 
tion of the drug which is a simple process. 

Having now briefly reviewed what might be done to 
develop the agri-horticultural resources of the land let me 
turn to other industries. 

There is a great future in store for the island in her 
fisheries. The waters of St. Helena teem with fish, many 
of the seventy-five species being of excellent quality ; but 
lor commercial purposes it is sufficient to mention the 
Mackerel, the Tunny, the CavaJIy and the Conger eel, of 
which enormous quantities could be taken with proper 
appliances. Even with the small boats now in use up. 
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wards of 1.000 tons of fish can be taken annually; but 
there being no demand on the island for more than a 
limited supply, the fishermen do not care to catch above 
iheir daily requirements, and even now much is thrown 
back into the sea. There is an excellent market for salt 
fish close at hand at Rio Janeiro. During the late Brazilian 
war cargoes of salt cod from Canada to the value of C 12.000 
were kepi out of this port by the blockade. What is re¬ 
quired to make a success of the St. Helena fishery is a 
moderate capital sufficient to purchase a small licet of four 
fishing smacks of 30 cons each with seine nets and the 
necessary gear, and to start a cooperage and curing estab¬ 
lishment under experienced men. It is most important in 
a fishing industry chat the thing should be done well if done 
at all ; and the curing of mackerel especially requires can:. 
Want of attention to this nearly ruined the Irish trade with 
America some years ago. Now there is a very good 
quality of mackerel at St. Helena, or as an American 
fisherman expressed it “ none belter anywhere ” ; and if 
it be property cured there would be a steady demand for 
it in the United States. For the coarser salt-fish.—it 
sailed and sun-dried,—there is always a demand in South 
America and the Portuguese colonies. * 

Silk-worm rearing is an industry specially suitable to 
St. Helena insomuch at, the climate is favourable and die 
mulloirry thrives. It is now being tried by the Rev. J. H. 
Daine. who will 1 hope succeed in his efforts : so far he has 
met with some success. It had been tried before on a very 
large scale by the East 1 ndia Company and thousands of 
pounds were spent on the establishment of gardens and 
factories ; but " Casas dc Santa Helena r as my Spanish 
friends would say. I hope it will succeed now ; hut l pin 
my fat ill on Bees. 

* It is to be hoped that the new St Helen* Industrie* Company will 
wo ik these 6shpries to ^ood advantage. I And on referring (m the G^veru- 
tn*nt Report on the Irish FiiTienes for 1891 Lhai tht average value of the 
fi*h tuj-ht during the ttur vaa 9/1 id per cwt. At St. Helena lUb ran Ijg 
benight at tf&d. per cwl., or cfrtfl has* 
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There is a potentiality in this little insect, unsuspected 
by the majority of people who look upon it as a small 
adjunct to a garden, where its hive is a thing to be avoided 
and its honeycomb something to be looked forward to, 
especially by our juvenile friends. Few are aware of the 
thousands of pounds this Hale friend of man brings in 
to bis owners. The Bee farmers of California, of New 
Zealand, and our own country could give some astonish- 
iiigs details of the profitableness of bee-keeping. It is 
estimated that the County of Kent could produce 400 tons 
of honey, which at od. a pound would give ^33,600, But 
it is par txtrfhna the cotters Industry. Two hives in 
Kent have been known 10 yield to their owner ^714-6 in 
the year; and a small tradesman in Westmoreland, who had 
eighty hives, netted .in annual income of JC220. l am 
anxious, therefore, that the cottagers of St. Helena should 
be encouraged to keep bees , and herein comes the valuable 
testimony of M r. Morris who thus writes in his report: 

" ,\s there are so many iltiwers cdrirtAntly tn bloom And all the conditions 
e*iat (ot pm limbic tws iarming, 1 would feoMwneni] ihai bec-Janrung as a 
rebuilt industry be btmdnrcd and encouraged. 'Hie exjjon of bet^-wa* 
ant! unney from Jamaica, nrs industry chiefly in the hands of the negro 
sewers, amounts jo the annual value of j£S,ooo pet annum, 1 ' 

In a preceding page I recommended the extensive sow¬ 
ing of the wall-flower in the rocky parts for lace food, as it 
succeeds well ia Sl Helena. I am not sure that heather, 
which does not grow in the island, would succeed, but it 
might be tried. The Pkaetlia luncuetifolia is fed on largely 
by the Californian bee. 1 1 ia a little blue flower which blooms 
six weeks after sowing, and it is an excellent fodder for 
cattle dither green or dried—this should be cultivated, also 
Lwmatttkes dcmglaA. a valuable bee flower. Sunflowers 
•ire also of great value and the seeds contain a useful oil : 
and no bait for rats is so attractive as sunflower seed, 

Mr. MelUss speaks of the wild bee having been plentiful 
at one time ; but it was exterminated about 1854 and 
reintroduced about 1869, when it was again becoming 
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wild. This tendency to run wild should lit checked ] 
should think the Italian or Ligurian bee would be the best 
Tor Sl Helena it is more fertile than the ordinary bee and 
is a better hiver, works earlier and later, and has a longer 
tongue which enables it to gather honey from flowers 
which the others cannot reach. 

My readers may think that I have dwelt ton much upon 
the possibilities of this little island. To what purpose, 
some may ask, is all this earnestness > The place is well 
known and if it were worth anything it would not be 
suffered to go to the dogs; and we have other fields of 
enterprise open to us now—new and virgin soils, teeming 
with golden ore and capable of yielding golden grain. Why 
then bolster up this isolated little spot which may not after 
all give any substantial return ? 

It is a little plate, it j$ true; it is isolated no doubt : but 
it is more than a small insignificant colony:—it is .1 fortress 
and a very strong one, and it would be a much stronger 
one if it were populous and self-supporting, as it could be 
There are few places of greater natural strength and I am 
not far out in calling it the Gibraltar of the South Atlantic. 
Standing nut in the wide ocean, right in the track of 
homeward bound vessels, think what it would be in the 
hands of a foreign power! I am often met with the argu¬ 
ment " Oh, but no one could keep it who bad not the 
command of the seas.' I am not an alarmist and I think 
we are strong enough to retake it should we lose it by a 
sudden coup: but are we not rather overconfident in our 
estimate 01 ourselves ? After all an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure ; and the stronger we can make it 
the less chance of a catastrophe. And in making it stronger 
I do not mean by additional fortifications—I think it is 
strong enough in that way,—but by putting some life and 
energy behind its guns,—a healthy and contented popula- 
lation with a productive soil capable of sustaining the same. 
Picture to yourselves a man lying prostrate on the door in 
an armoury whose walls bristle with weapons that might aid 
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the stout heart and band uj save bis threatened life from 
the approaching foe I but it is too late I Starvation has 
done Sis work, he must succumb. Such might be the fate 

of our impoverished St. Helena; but with her resources 

" 

it should never come to such a pass. An abundance of 
pure water, a generous soil capable of producing food 
sufficient for its people if economically worked, and a never 
lailing supply of fish to lie caught even under the shelter of 
its batteries, St, Helena need never fear reduction by 
blockade:, although it be now dependent for the necessaries 
of life on imported food stuffs. 

There are not wanting those who say that it would be of 
no use to us tn the event of a war, nor would it muds profit an 
enemy. This was not the opinion of the Hast India Company 
w T ho held it at a time when we were perpetually at war. 
That was, however, when the only route to the Hast was 
round the Cajx;; but when the next war, gumi Dots uvertat* 
breaks out, shall wc have to fall back on this route or shall 
wc be strong enough to keep the Mediterranean open for 
our commerce ? Anyhow let us not forget our outpost in 
the far Atlantic, for who knows how many a richly i relighted 
vessel chased by a foreign cruiser may not, after strenuous 
effort, find herself at last safe under the guns of our city 
of refuge, the Gibraltar of the South Atlantic. 
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Translated isv the Rifitrr Reverend .Monskigxeuk 
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Professor in the University oi Lem vain.’* 


IrmuHiUL-nutf, 

i iif; \ iii'kisc it well known at otic of the awl celebrated of ancient 
Chinese books.— pc rhapt that to which the Chinese a Hath liir mou im 
parlance, and which ihqr hold to lie a rich treasury of the principles of ail 
the sciences, a profound source of all philosophical knowledge, a con 
denied summary of all tile nmitrm of wisdom. The translations, however, 
of thrt book, which have till now been issued in Europe, exhibit it as a 
collect!on of mtxningiess phrases or a tissue of nonsense—a vexation of 
spirit. How ate we to explain this divergence? Have the Chinese! 
hi*r.t(t deceived themselves regarding its nature? or fmve its European 
Translator^ failed to catch its iruc meaning ? 

\ hive no hesitation in *ayng ih-H the fault lies rather with the Western 
transLitorif. Led astray by rhe Chinese cominenlaiics, lo which they attri¬ 
buted a nature and bearing that they do not posses. .. u , mnslatoti have 
seen in the Yi&*i»x what it did not really contain and have aid [terccived 
what really was there- They sought its explanation in the philosophical 
dissertations which were composed merely on account of dm text, as an 
interpretation of its figures (AW|i they have failed to seek its meaning 
either in the text itself or in its history. 

The sense of the text ra by no means so very difficult to discover; but 
if needed a thing only too simple to fee thought of. I mean, that the 
Yik'kiBf required only to he treated tike any other book, and to be trans¬ 
lated according to the natural sense ot its words, expressions ami phrases. 
This was not, however, done; because the words placed as the headings 
of its chapters were held to be mere sounds serving only as names for the 
figures, and not (what they really am) plain words of the language showing 
the subjects of the chapters. The Ku<m were taken as the Ami A'&«, //, 
or baff, etc. ; and the chapters ihcatselvv were nut considered as 
treanng of the “Active principle,’ of “Glory*’ of “Concord,” of rhe 
“ Usefulness of Well*,” etc The key to its interprets ion had thus been 
Lost, and it was no longer known ti> what the sentences composing each 
chapter referred. 

There ate at present, I think, very few who will contest so simple a 
truth, as that the Ha king should fie trandjicit as required by the meaning 
of its words and phrases and according ro the laws of the Chinese language 
! do not, therefore, see any further need Of discussing this question; but 
uiy readers wit| better understand ruy meaning when I have shown them 
of what the Vih-ktH^ consists. Let me, then, explain tbift point. 

• Tr«ni!«ied Form die French, by it* Re*. 1, F. Vat <r £1011*0, D.D. 
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The Yih king is a book >erving for purposes of driinaiiun, in which is 
nought a reply—she will of heaven— regmcilng the advisability of =my 
project. For solving such questions it offers two very different means, 
which have no relation to each other* except in outward appeurance- 
Thcse consist in the two senes— the one of 6 Line figures and the other of 
chapters- ol a text comprising a heading, with (several sentences. Both 
series are 04 in number , and each Mine figure fa placed, just liefore the 
beading, at the beginning of the chapter which corresponds m mimher 
wilh it. 

TIlcm figure* or hexagram, are formed by the placing, one above the 
other, of two itigrauis ur set> of 3 line* each*—the lines being straight, and 
cither whole or divided in the middle into two (w ) ; as, for 

instance, *— — , ** ^ — — etc 

There no; ytiiy eight possible cotcihinations of such trigiami. To 
each tfignmi lias been give n a special meaning, which fottni the ba^ta 
foj divining from St; and they signify Hcavett f Earth, Fire, Thunder, 
Wind, Watur (the heavenly and the earthly), and ImiIjt Mountains. 

Thar rrigomsi arranged m group- of iwn, over the other, give :i total 
pe^ribk combination of 6^ which fa the number of tlie chapters and of 
the A Mat, 

These different hexagram atitfc figures called Aas is give, by the way in 
which they nrc formed* a first reply of heaven to the question aslccd. Thin 
“mokin mins'-’placed above ^heaven" may indicate t success,— “ wind at 
the Imc of mountains M may presage a defeat. Let use add, at once, that 
tlse imagination of the augury here allowed itself free course, and that ttsesr 
replies me, at limes, estremdy comical, as may be seen Its die Chinese 
Annals. As this divination, however, was merely arbitrary, both the 
pregnoatkatiom and their espUnatlnn are beside our present purpose 

The chapters forming the literary portion of ihb book consist, besides the 
heading, of a first text tui drtfdrd i*/a stmfamri and giving a general idta 
<rf lire subject, and of a secemd t«t divided mfr six untrmzT of which one 
CfirTesjHinds 10 each line of the Aim, 

It is this merely external correspondence which has mi Hied writers into 
belie ring thai the sentences were indications of wh&r each 3 me of the JFWo 
meant. Hence came explanations which have justly been stylet! nbsmd 
and nonsensical Hence, toow the importance of the tbits of the chapters 
has fc^sn misunderstood* and they have been taken even for meanbglc*^ 
wordi serving solely as t>ic proper names of lilt JEW,* 

Wc learn wfdt wtainty the trim nature of the \ 7 tb&in§ from the use 
made of k in the centuries before mir cm, of irhidi ire find nutticrons 
ins 4 antea in the two celebrated book* of Aniub called Ts^m^rm and the 
AWjj Now in the&c instances* !hc sentences of the ViAfodgmre found 
interpreted jtist as t had interpreted them even before perusing these 
Annals, 

Nur am we ira indebted to the Commensaries winch accompany the 

' ?5“ ” 'f«k (he **»/¥, ih« Am Tih‘, «we«l el ite 

Am “CtXWort lW A*, ■• w<IU,- tit. 
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l*z*x in the edition* published during the bit centuries Of th-^e, the 
first, which ire eMrcmdj an.- cni, are mi^-1 <*rlh the ic^ itself: ol 
these we shall give our wort nil the substance tfo important and 
sigEiitleant are I he two uthei ronuuen lanes which grec :he nmniDg^ of the 
titles. 

The aright of :he YT&ktWg is absolutely unknown. It first appears in the 
viith century n.a m under the ftauic of TirvtuyJA or lire Ylk of the T<Mm. 
The third Appendix to the pfesem text, dating mosi prohaEily from the 
irth cemutj ilc., that it first saw the light in Ihe lime ol JFr«- Wang ; 
that La in thescL Ond lutlf of Use xiith century o.c. But the ^ml 

the Skr&ift£ show that ti wjl> n r >E in ate either then or a century lit- r." 

The authors who wrote after tbe rfxauttfnft of Ihemtuie untie: ihe Haiti 
In the iind century and even more recent wrken mate out for (he J YA- 
j history of thm own. Thrtr atiietriocifr—evidently only a tiiime of 
Cities—Introduce among iiv cotnposen the mythical Emperor* from the 
tune of Foii-hi, who, it b pretended, wu* the first sovereign over the 
Chinese race (about sqco n,c-b and even Confucius himself. 

WltHoutr panning over these l-ygends, l need only add that Erre figures. or 
AfWane jwotubly older than the two texts, and ilut of these, the first or 
und'Vided ic« ciis:ed most Eikely before the second 

It is, moreover, scarcely f roil) lie 10 suppose tha: these texts were 
composed expressly to form a book of divination. For the Fj/j as 
He 1 lull pTc.cnil)' :,ctv b .1 collection oE thoughts and expressions Eclating 
to various subjects treated Linder Its 64 chapters, and it is e video l m 
umny pieces that semenem have been divided 01 repeated, in order to 
secure ihe number (6) required by the number of the lines of the 
On the other handti there h but link probability that such a colh ^Mn was 
confined Co these 64 mbjecfr. Out book mittt, therefore* have been com- 
filled fri>ttt -s large? wntk t taking jtrsi so much is was required Iry ihe 
number of the Ajw ; is nny even he that the extracts were madv from 
various works. It is nevertheless difficult 10 Iktleve that a collet lion of 
this kind had been made expressly for purposes of divination wnii which 
the phrases of which it consist* have no natural conHikuL Hence to 
make it ccive 1ha: piirj>ose the compiler has h\& to add trrrtsH whrcli 
were specially cm played in dtauiiog favouiable ot uofarmirabk auguries. 
Sticb express lorn must he eliminated its mtler 10 get the primitive lex t; 
yet induing ihb we mutt use much prudence, fat sunh Eeiuu are of left 
m£x*$*ty lo male ^enfe; out of a j^hrase. 

Tlifee Iransbiiottft uf ihe Yih-Jn*£ hate recertify been puhlishod by three 
Kunapcan scholars,—Oie Rev, Canon McOaichk* the French Sinologist 
H* PhUailte* -mrl the Rev- D r, J. l egge The two first have followed 
tnptical specoSadons and have nt)E done much tu seek out the meaning of 
Ihe teaL 

The learned Oxford pruretgor has followed the syite m uf some Chinese 
who make rto account of the mcaningi of Lhe chapter hesfUngl but see in 
the sentences (only) an explanation of tbe synibcifism of llic line*. Though 

* On thU (ee my ^vmcr i/TicJei tB the Imftrial .tnJ Atiaiii Qm&rffffy jfinh , Anri! 
awl July 1S94. 
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he l ]35 at limes perceived the real meaning, £>r + Ijegge himself admlis ■hat 
hit work hag to be gone over again. 

Professor Terri ern de L&cqm petto,* on the other Inti cl, has rritrh in n 
learned Essay. to no-dbeover the first clenjunts of the * huve T 

however. taken the book m itt complete state, such as it was when it first 
appgtrarl and nit 3tas been preserved since, without anynotable alteraiion- 
Of arehajologiotl allusions 1 have admitted here, as before, duty those 
which present some shw of probability. I inlcrprtl the YUhb'*g hr the 
manner in which ii was always imerpneied tflJ rhe iiitl century n-t ■. as w u 
learn from the tesiimtniy of authentic Annalist—to which it has tiim hwn 
interpreted outside of the Ontological school*—to which even now 1 ii is 
interpreted in ihe Imperial Commentaries, m I have shown J by numerous 
examples; Not is this system in any nay realty canmdkted by the philo¬ 
sophical and divtontory amplifications of TWf^/sr, arid their 

riv.d-s Xeither in the nor in the K&U&- YU h there any state 

mmi of a Unification gtYfrfi to isolated lines, eilhnt- whole or divided. which 
roigbi snake them represent ihe afitive ot famte principles ; nor of any of 
ihe expktnUhms derived ihence ; and ret less of sw^thootiiig of sentences 
according to the position or the relation of the lines in each AVa. All 
these things went invented *uhvequci^K, to thes-r Annals, (he entire 
■system of dmnntiori La based on the meaning of the headings and leniences 
of the chapTdrs, quite apart from any meaning given to the trigr.unA fSee 
nbovi% p, iA Alt the inierprewiiona to These books arc like those whirh 
I bene give, 

I need no! litre go further into these preliminary questions, as my sole 
object non is to translate the book itself and nol to contmvert ot ctilirtse 
.im oilier point Thu** of my readier* who may *vbh to know more on 

* 1 ilitmliJ Lor* prefem I to add jicliibtg [# ibis n^d-tc of die &v,lem ,;£ eJbr rr^tctlrd 
l J r,ife=&..]| wh.i-f .!dllk k :-inct 3 <troLe ifijj, we have had \o Imof. Put I lie kmeed 
Siaologvn, m lii* recently fiublutad wwk / ..• tWfp'if ■/ iJu Anrfj i \ -r.\- r 

dratfuifirth hai) mailr i Kmrrnruf Sr’ nhkh 1 ijn bws4 1o gave a rejr>itt;lrf A«r';rd4ftE 
* ■■' Mx ilc 1-ioiu perte, ercry u .1 tkilaiox >jI the >Y4 ■«■ %■ xbouM fint ctU lejJ I f z . n n 
m oral and cfuiftg* Ii turaxrdJltg Su the ahcmU-utai wticll he lui ppe aby IjKaiiK Hut teal li 

= i ■■ liirttTGMr Iih - i 1 1 <. , r:n| n. - 5J t bji: 1 sk tulle ih f wz know ul eIle rhongct 

EEutcir: It It a.-iJiist JlSJf 

i hi E. I much ftyd hr -iy, La iti efitifely fcmwircmliLh'e E j!i< jdy 

yiTjirtt!, vl^^tsert, I ha! (he tcU of Ike haj; □»! E^^ti ull&f^S Hs^fC Ihan i* muiE 

b *11 asoetif bot>5ti | «nil fflg*t fti Iht change* nmd« in ihe fkwwtfitt Ale ffiWtiy tlcml 
tm -ckiny- ta ibe tTWCi JH b tbc wc fitnwitly with ffiOit 
i_ nidoc j._ The lci!i]r!l Prciff =aoi j^avc '<Ki trujib tight Ip cctrk4 wfidnc 1 r 4f lale 
•lififc aid isic!•; w^fiti iv .} Ji jrf, fat ft mi tmvfrts* -i-jfiEiptth! the iru! the chapter 
hwMiitoi|^ dlbcf dkvl not know cnat tank at nil or ut (tLE fwuli Bfi n of I may add 
that ui4nif .if dfc liiMiipiiah-] Ppi^^-t i uwi%iniuhniwibl^ 

t nr-, rciiktywin .. r£ Uitr <m. lit tiart. sinK?:.tcr, wuuiLicn*rj...- eI - : , ir w hk' 3 

*^ ,n, * ;T . i 'iw^lHiamlaEini Hit JtaE the m U,: Hdl n If hli\ Ixho «ei 

jLzict ni nrn Xjjjr-eiuitx^ xj a cdmp!fdt^>D c* Kflttnpa, wilhooi from w'nal work 

tfcu« u-mnica fcffP tt ira«s«d. 

j %V,lrt ’ :l1 kiPf¥ the and*nl feil In the T^Hurn -sJ a r i «iu#t $ude«tt wish it* 
^xdaaH ihii-a e n ih- lV-r- l?7 -- amt thr teab ei^nwtl a|ma r^cki and * trait 

utrico. 

: S« ny Stu mid*, jtp. ijj W wimrinj. 
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these matters may consult my farmer book, it Yih-kwt;, (exit n/afiti, 
tmimt t t cvmmnti, & Puns* E. Lena* ; Bind my various article in the 
huraat AthtHq**, and the imptriai and AtuUie Quxrfrrfj Retitiv. 

Itt (he translation of the YitiUty, we meet with many an obscure 
phrase, as is natural in a book eouipOifed <>f extract* and In places of ewn 
mere scraps of phrases to which (he contest only on give a precise mean 
jug. At times, too. iOtnf word* seem to have fallen out of the teat, which 
mav .tide, for the matter of that, hove undergone seme alterations like all 
other ancient writings. Certain phrases, owing to the vsgtirness of e* 
preuiun and terminology in Chinese, are susceptible of different triniSa 
tions; of these I shall indicate the principal ones in the course of my 
work- 

Bc it, however, dearly nrnlunrtood that I pnrp<** *» translate here only 
the test of the YUfAdng and the two ancient Conunentaties which lorm, hv 
it were, an integral port of the test. I leave out the Appendices or acas 
aoty' rft&icftajians nsbscijutnily added to the test which, however, they 
scarcel} help in any way to explain. Dr. Leggc, besides, has already 
given a satisfactory irattsUtiim of them. {Sw the Rev. J. l-rgge's The 
Yik tiu^ App, in, iv. and in SktmF E<vit *f /As East Stria, 
VoL jcvL) 

Finally, to facilitate the under Stan ding of the symbolism of the Aire* I 
give here the nicanin^ of the 3 tngrami :— 

~ X‘ 7 'fn ;• —Heaven; producth e power; inexhaustible fore* ; sove¬ 

reign power; great nc—- 

m H. fptu - . - K-arth , receptive power, producm^ by onjip mcnt, 
sustaining . submit ion 

~ — JTuaa ■—Heavenly (miming) Water; the moon; difficult} ; 
danger. 

“ — Zk Light. the sou , splendour : beauty ; agility. 

” Z A'r*. -Thunder, motive power; fear 

Sun ;—Wind * flexibility, permeability, elasticity, diffusion, 

_ A'.t«;—Mountain; stability; stoppage : obstacle. 

— Tb*,-—Earthly(stagnant) Water; pleasure; contentment. caJlO- 
nfsi; immobility. 
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ICua* l- ; ; JCkn* 

¥ 

1 .—element; the active, exciting principle. 

tit Text,—I t originates, develops, maintains, completes {tvtry being}, 

ad Text.—I, The dragon in the abyss is Useless, inactive (Symbols}: 
The productive principle in chaos generates nothing. The prince shut 
up in his palace is of no use 10 bia people. 

а. The dragon which shows Itself is in the fields. Beneficence indicates 
the great man. 

3 - The superior man is active ami vigilant all the day. Even during 
the night he Jttctid* to his duty. Dangers coming upon him (in such 
clrcunijiances) produce no evil result*. 

4 * Eli* dragon agitating him&elf in the abyss causes no injury* The 
•rise prince taordses hi* influence on the world CW. II 

$. The flying dra^mi dwelt* in the heaven (the *ymhol of a ^upcriar 
man). The active principle arises in heaven and is productive there. 

б . The dragon that rises up and fights is the cause of injuries and of 
icgrct^ (Also, great prosperity cannot continue without prudence and 
moderation- CM* IL) The active principle must sometimes yield to 
the passive—otherwise beings will not be produced. 

J- To set: man ) 1 heodtas dragons Is a liappy piesage* A great man, 
when good and tundc^ccJiding, ti a dragon without a head or haughtiness. 
Obatftmey, typified by a head. h a -source of great evil. Ct*w+ II. 

-ftWfe —in this series of phrases or depression^ probably taken from 
various books or consisting of various praverba, and pheed here together, 
each one merit inns a dragon—the emblem of the productive pritidpkw the 
generator, the soverdgn power. Perhaps die 4 th (and similar sentences) 
should he translated 11 The dragon raising himself li an unlucky presage,” 
that is to say when the tat faUs un such a phrase, it is a bad rigtu But if 
this be fco r wv may ash why cxch phrase has not m own similar prognoiti 
ciittou? Here the five mythical dragom are inadmissible, because they 
do not tneir there names, nor have they the same attributes. Here, more¬ 
over, we base si* dragons and not fi?fc Prof. de Lacoupcnr, to maintain 
hss own lisutnption, translated W*-y*mg (which meins usdt&i txac/m :) as 
<l ;n no distinct place / 1 Many ofhis csj/h nations are of this kind. 

£>ia. L—Gieai, truly, h the originating principle, the A "un / all things 
proceed therefrom It « the ongrn of the haven which it entirely wir- 
founds ; there the clouds arc produced, wd thence the rain is scattered ; 
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from it it! things derive their farm. To explain the beginning and the md 
af all tilings, six lines are eraiploye4 in 6 auiub^ positions (the AW). By 
meiifi -5 of them, is by it c^uriitge dfa wn by dx dregous, ve cun reach the 
heavens. The regular action of the JCitn U to mike up find to ummke 
beings : each has its own fixed timuie and purpose. The & sm thus main¬ 
tains universal union and harmony, and thus all ptogres b advanced and 
perfected. The Chiefs are raised above all, and* in this way, States enjoy 
peace and prosperity The heaven muves and works with jKiwer + 

and thus the superior man exercises h« activity without ever being coith 
plctely at test, 

Sw/vILni oftfo Aifff*— H Heaven above heaven ,*—the heaven in action; 
—supreme power, 

XbftL —Here we see that there k nothing eicepl pWtoo|j®ca] ideas, 
and there are no prognostics to be drawn fri tn either (he fixate or its 
separate Sines. The dragon u either the active nrigfoaitng principle, in¬ 
visible -i- first like the Hrahmanir Tad, then ev. wiving hinvyelf trorn himself 
and, by producing hsraseLf raising himself up to the heaven whir St though 
superior to all does not rule exclusively. Or it is the great mint, who does 
nothing useful if he remain & enclosed in his house* like Aii* 7 but 
who may become the salvation of the world by powerful ami wise action. 
The two ideas seem to he mixed together* Ii is, as 1 said, impossible to 
find here any place for the five dragoni of Chinese mythology or 10 explain 
these phrases by referring them to these dragons. Besides* She antithesis 
with the id JTwit which denote* the earth 01 the passive principle, dually 
ihowi that it is the active principle which is dealt with in the m JTva» 

Ktu II., Z Z ATfitiw. 

L —(ij terrestrial principle* the wide-spread earth, productive, 

beid&gi nourishing :— the FefuLniuc 1 — fubmisriop- (J 1 A w// - to chr-e. 
to tit:—{3) Ak^—an imperial garment 

itt Tutr.—Tt {ihc Earth) originates, develops, ma i n t ain s the achieve¬ 
ment of the mir f. (The Earth, like a mare, produces* nourished etc,) 
Thg superior mm ia whatever be tfo«, if lie apposes (the action of the 
Earth) goes astray* if he follows (it) he Is right* If be pursues his main 
object of profib bn may gain friends in the Wert, but will lo*c those ia 
the N. East,* 

Great it the Earth * it i*. the beginning of all being*, famishes them wish 
qll necessaries makes them live* and retond* (the action cs) heaven, 'flic 
mare j? like her. 

sd Text.—i. When we begin *n walk on ice, the severe frost has 
come (m expression consecrated to designate the amvaJ of ths winter 

* The jmnw will gain frie^ii Util wilt feu* <uh«t. Itm ¥ mcidy, there h » 

(of mf 01a AtiFsta] tifrr far a falling duwn of the turth ; She ftjotn? «d^is 

both hvpothttt*- They emnm be harodueed imo rlie teat without ^totaling «ll IM l**rt 
of |]is Cluum 
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which is the triumph of the passive principle, ICwa). It is nstd with 
refeitucc to the winter sacrifice in honour of dead relation* i). 

Here «re have the strongest alfrmiaiEOn of the principle the subject 

of the chapter. 

s. Thecaithi firm and square,* ceases uot T without labour, to [jroduce 
good things /or aU beinp. <The action of the earth i$ glorious. Cam. I 
3. He who maintain* its good order will obtain success. If one serves 
a prince, even though he do it not quite perfectly* he may yet ertrtcatc 
trimSfitf safely from trouble. 

4 (In the sense of the dosed AVe*), A dosed and tied sack can be 
neither praired nor condemned (as to its contents). ! his is a proverb 
applied to the earth which contains hidden treasures, and to the ddibem- 
linns of princes whtcb should remain secret, (Prudence can do no 
harm. Cm) 

5. jfk'Htf yellow imperial fob*i,+ an emblem of happiness: in it are 
hcauly and good order. 

A. I 'rjf'nm, figlu in doert *p»c«r their blood is blaclt and veHow {sym¬ 
bolical of the active principle, heaven, which is black (A’kh), anti of the 
earth which is yellow),; 

7. The number 6 is lucky; using it ensures success* $ 

C#m. The passive principle of the earth is most powerful; from it all 
bdugs receive ihdr birth ; but it is entirely subject to ihe active principle? 
of heaven. The earth in its great extension supports all things ; its ^ood 
qmUtk* arc unlimited, An ini mease container* its gfory ifc RW 3 ®* where all 
bdn;^ equally have their development. The female anirual has the uaiure 
of 1 he earth; it inverses the whole, without limit or end Miidnessand sub- 
misb®, which are ii> aurifautet. produce happiness. The wm man 
should practise them. The good remUmg from p W&afohi *nd biting 
firmness corresponds' to die immense good qualities of the carthr 

SjMfi&Ssm*—'*Vhc double tTigTanuue of the earth— 11 the earth over earth " 
—tad-fates its tb^ractenstic good quotes—la produce, support and tnita- 
tain all things. Tltc wise mm, m accordance with this a maintain* and 
uphold* a SI beings by bis good quailsies- 

AW/.—This chapter h one of the rare cases in which we find placed 
togerhtrr word* having dm same sound but different meanings, yet not 
without a relation to the principal idea- The fitil Commenlory fully 
explain! hnw the female animat is symbol it of the earth. 

Aftm&ng to ihc Tsociivr.v Tik& K**& an. xlL, § $, the yellow robe 
siffnifia the qualities necessary for obtaining high office* and their in¬ 
signia, that b gorgeous dresses 

* The astcifli! ChtfteK bslurrod the httrai tft h* rjucvc! iml iflc dltb m ftare. 

+ Mar t cmwcjIt a jdj^T ^l^giraipm irpfttsMkg the ahh which lla bdkr* mil 
h ftUtrm, 

: These tcTTTiJi i'im ifljl Irrtit f[KTB ibe usual dkiwtcn fct mtul -arib 

i A 4hmi0ry pbfi^_- Thl* mtt&* unts » emsls-titia to ihe twu hey *wii 
aod i* Xjf sn meant Qujl of pUt* 
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I — J'tkuMr Bud. shoot* Growth- activity; to become gre4U T to Advance, 
iff. Difficulty) MOpjUigG m advancement 

fit ji . Ihc bc^ttmJUgofilcvdo|iiTicnh but not soured, ur 

accomplished; stoppage. By Activity success U seemed in all ihiu wc 
may do* 

ad Tkxt. —i. To establish onc'i wdf lastingly,t one must keep himsdl 
firm and ujiright. ^To rariiUain power) it is good to const it nfe vnsml 
princes, Though one encounter difficulties ihc will must always be 
nitaehcii to duly. If* even when raised up k one is condescending for tue 
necessities of the little one will secure ibe KTorvg Attachment of the 
people. (Cm, 11.) 

2. I a) Tihan is *s if stopped by difikuliit^ like a vramur whose horse 
goes back. (A yoked how. which wijm to hick A 

(£) -V stoppage in advancement* like a yoked horse which v.e-k, s 
causes -l plentiful shedding of to-us, 

j. Thi* U lik? a ytKirtg girl whom a ravisher and robber wishes to Enarry. 
She should refuse firmly (tf ihc does so} 4be can, men afiti; :■& ye4f=^ 
frill be cuanied and become a mother. 

Cbm* II-—All this refers io ^difficulties/ 1 A return of prosperity is indi¬ 
cated by a *o!ii1 equipage and by the birth cf a child after ro years 

4 . If she is asked in marriage according to ihc mini, let her go - litis will 
be well ami advantageous Eo her. tt is }u*l like a stopped c^nisge which 
resumes in Journey. 

5 , In us development if the Hp of the buds expands [uodcnioly. it h 

lucky ] if too much* the growth will Ik (soon) arrested, 

Cijftt 11. —TFje 7 -irnc occurs, t> whets she expansion comes (00 e-atiy 

Or.- A hindrance to development if it lx: urndJ it may ••jhei cease if 

gmak the result will t?e unhappy. {&>* dffi-) 

^ When the game pursued r&caprt uilo a deep fort \ lbe wh* man 
prefers giving it up to exposing hi in self to danger. If he rofitimra tbe 
puniiir, he will repent of it; he twill be reduced to (Om- II.) 

—** Thunder under the cloud 11 : rigmnea trouble* and diffi¬ 
culties. The wise naan arranges matters: as circumstances seem to require* 
(am. II) 

am. I—1*iie twe first /Cum hive shown separate )y (he two principles; 
fmw begin their miring and difficulties It ts activiu under these diffi¬ 
culties who Ii leads to success. When heaven send* trouble and dajkfirsa* 
it ts good to constitute vmt princes and not to give one's self up to rest 
and a (false) security. (ThU to have been added as a justification 

* Ljfc jmt begrnniiig ; an nndrvtlqped had; dUErahy. €rm Kt? luqf 

^ Or 7 wheft fee we Wotne ffat feith .lE^caSiy ^0«r tL> 'Hii* mciw 1 

*atlEf vhkh is caprnnsaw^k—t «*H: jioit JK^nnioji,, 7~wm lia* refereftee lo all thli, 
Crm. /fels Amjim. uifnuzr vcLb dUSmllj. 

* Ihft, acrj ie all itie irjmbylEiB^s tlu4 folT&W* the ^erat™ Ii rceafdJcyj ihe itLE*ntr 5 ?j 

«E rhe i r^gTiJnc 
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of ibe creation uE Eiefs; and the sentences of this ebapier ore placed in 
iomc disorder.) 

Rua IV., EE; Jlfinf. 

l—AfrtfV A rough and ignorant soul■ a child; a being not vvdi 

moulded. 

1st Tkxr.—I jl order that n rough ^olj[ may become developed, it is not 
I iibt tratfcr) who have to seek the young non, but he who has 10 seek 
me. The augur* when consulted once, give* bis reply 3 Ef they make hint 
search twice ut thrice fur i% he disdains further answer (£r, if they bo not 
believe tlsc find aitguvy), 

id Tfc»i—1 To dUpel Sguormte and roughness* punishment must be 
used Warnings and punishments should be used in order to remove all 
cause for fuime regrets. (In order ip teach nabiniiaion 1 o the law of cor¬ 
rection* Gm«i IL) 

2. 1 1 is a good thing co devote one's tttention to the ignorant to 

help arid lo protect a young girl: ihiis will youth be abk to triumph over 
its own imperfection:- (jwruf). (The son must support the family. Thus 
the strung and the feeble help one another. C&M. II.) 

3. Whcti you take a wife^ do not consider her fortune." The man who 
manic* without having learned s^tRonirql, will not be happy- Do not 
take a wife who ii not inclined to obey. Ccm* II. 

4. The igaurarti naan (#xr^} p poor and abandoned by all, is unhappy. 

5* The warn of polish may be lucky far * you tig man (by com¬ 

pelling him to become robmbsira^t When he is suhmiirive with 
humility. G"w. II 

6. To correct roughness (iwajh 11 ia noi good to be tyrannical, but to 
use severe means in a suitable manner (to prevent its becoming tyranny) 
Thus the superior and the inferior are in concoid Cm* IL 

Gww. I. - The ignorant make progress when they aft made to advance at 
a fitritsg time. El k lire office of the wke to instruct them and make ehem 

—A mountain over a spring inning from 1 valley—Che 
emblem of a superior to an, resolute atid cullivatlng hk good quahiit** 

Kua V.; ; 5 * 

T Enforced stoppage; an obstacle * tcristance to injuria ns forces; 
firraacn in danger* 

in 1 txr .—The upright and (inn man will achieve a brilliant success, 
win ftrengthcTi himself, and bring (hit work} to 3 happy completion. He 
will know how iQ conquer difficulties (Literally, ibe great river, by 
breaking obstacle^ etc. ) 

* 0 r r ¥«tfe»JH» lb Tw&i many i Wainig *fcn fo&fca an\y tot formhe in bet fot-jje bdik 
111=111 K^ifTTW bvUcr wrth I her Ihadamruf f jitd of .l/^ry, 

t TWi my be otiljr n liwpl* npfiitM »if ihc Wftr 4 i T*** rntfr wjlh iht rarat den 
oritutkjla, ‘ 


Tht V:it.king. 
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Text.*— i. Obstacle, firmness in 4 distant country. With tael, per 
severance and firmness one will come out of it without injury, (The wise 
titan) does not desire to break difficulties with violence; be unerringly 
follows principles. (Com. II,) 

2. An obstacle (Su) on ittdjoni sandbank, or an isknd blocking the 
way, one can overcome with a little trouble. {Sin - }(V yiifM gemterally 
means evil designs.) 

3. Stoppage, Jangrr in marshy borderlands, U robbera come up, they 
wiU seise (those thus stopped). {External danger; with prudence and 
cin: uni spec! ion, date will nor perish.) 

4 . Dnngrr, in the blood, in coming oat of a cave (or being slain by 

robbers), 7 

5. Danger at feasts,—a favourable result, if one uses moderation. 
(JVgSs.i tai-fM.) banquets witl hive a favourable Issue, if temperance be 
attended to. {Cam. tT. .1 hdixm itnutrt bt&ti; the necessity of modern. 
MW in pleasures.) 

6. The .larger which one incurs who lias entered a cure 3 if he unex¬ 
pectedly nicer* some men, even three, and treat* them with regard, luck 
will follow. {Can;. II. Although the position U not pleasant, there will be 
QO great harm. I 

A'ob. —This paragraph is interpolated; the first phrase J* like N\x 
and thv ad (*‘ If he unexpectedly," etc,,) belongs ta a later symbolism^ 
inspired by the sight of the 3 full lines of the Icnvei tripsin, which ale 
taken for the 3 hosts. 

SymMum —OfM. J. $u means. Uprightness in the face of dang&j im 
moveable firmness not allowing itself to be overcame surprised, dip 
righteousness of which is never weakened or exhausted. He who on account 
of bis dignity holds the plate of heaven should maintain justice and fatih- 
fulness to duty : thus he will he able to overcome difficulties in whatever 
he undertake*. (Aft.) 

Cam. II — St, is made up of the trigram 11 eland 11 above (he trigram 
“heaven," signifying eloudi rising in the heaven. So the wise min nates 
joy and pl«uitre. 


Kua VI,: . Sang 

I. Smg ■ Appeal to the Prince ; a lawsuit ; public afEsini. (Aftp.) 

rst Text, The uptight man will pie veal them ; even when carried out 
with fear and prudence, their end is fatal, even if the middle be favourable 
One may succeed in accosting the great, but will not get through the er eit 
dirticuliirc {flfound I11 xaii |. 

Ctm - r _A should not be urged to the utmost. One will no 1 

overcome all difficulties, and musi fall into an abyss, The wise man 
place* above a!) things the just mean, and uprightness. 


" All tw pt«*raphs nampk, A the 0 r the w„rd jf«, 

<l*r.££n of tied, E wAulli Insmotg Ust fkb sW. bodi a difficulty 4*4 «!ie 
«ajimr [tf fjcfranng itftdw It. (Aff. J 
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jd Ttxr._i. Desisting (front iLta&suit) undertaken* will end happily, 

even though some rumour (regarding it) may have got abroad. If the mil. 
not with standing dbcossion, is not continued) the *6“ *21 i )e cleare up, 

C«w». II. __ . . 

a If he who desists from a nut returns home and keeps the matter 
secret from his neighbours, he will suffer no molestation on account of it- 
If the little contend with the great, evils will come as if invited (ted in 
by the hand), Cbw. II. 

j (a) He who practises the virtues of the ancients will prosper. 

{£) Even if complete success does not attend application lo public 
affairs. some at least may be achieved**—These two things are tui-ky. 

Com. n. 

4. He who loses a ttttl should amend his ways, return to righteousness, 
and regain his peace of mind. He will thus be happily strengthened 

5. In a tuir, the beginning (only) is pleasant. It leads to <purreis, etc. 
( App.) Or • It will he lucky if one hold* to what is just. 

6. Though one succeed in public affairs; and obtain honourable distinc¬ 
tion! at Court, this nuty be taken away thrice.—We can never lw sure that 

a success U final. CfiA _. 

SymMiun .—t. Power above and Danger below (for the little,' represent 

a Utt'iuit. 

2. 11 Hctrfli above water " forms this A«a, Danger, Hie wise man in 
undertaking a matter considers it thoroughly before beginning. 


Kua VII Sa. 

I,— $*e: Chief; troops, an army; people, a crowd. 

ist Tkxt,—T he experienced chief is luthy and msk« «o mistakes. 

Cum. I,—5k means ihe people whose happintaj proceeds front timintrss 
and justice, by which also one can wield power over the people. By doing 
tlius, ihc strong man gains his end : exposed to the danger of warlike ex¬ 
peditions, he will be able to uMugucz (ismgft) the world. The people 
follow him, and he b (ever) succwsfuL How can sorrow betide him ? 

.ij _i L ,\ n tjrmt making war according to the rules will be stic- 

- sfsil. Or. t^ii an army make war according to rales, otherwise evil will 
befall it. (Aff > C m. If it violates the laws of justice or of the military 
art, it will meet an unhappy fate. 

If it he iinp L-. in the midst of his troops, all will go well (and> with¬ 
out tributes He should repeal his orders three limes lo make v«re that 
he has been mills mood, 

3 - It will be fatal, if the Chief is like a corpse on a ear.ij Hit sub¬ 
ordinates should follow and obey him without making any mistakes. 

* V.T-My, ici gnlnnfl v% ftirans a iair iftllituini but dc? yci Icrcnina^d. 

f Or - Ap|ilkj: i.-jfi urA <d ncrfrfiWff vmat*. 

| Or , gam L Iivntilil. 
f * wwlc ttnttt ,—4 nurV: uf L)apHi«r. 

- «Jc*n urn. C L Jr J fa iKtapy 3 plaM Hiihs'Ol ilfling ill 'liiltt*. 
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Or: The arwy should hole and rdrear us required, in order to avoid 
nktkfs. 

4, If the iirwij ii in a country full of heavy game, it will he stood to 
knot and lake is (for i'E. itis^rtancfc).* 

Tkt AW/ ihw should lead the army, and keep lurasdf in its 
midii. If the juniors (who Mlp him) ore negligent and cgwurdly, there 
will be mistakes ami failure.! 

6. A jrri?t frinifi having received a heavenly mission, will sutwafullj 
create a powerful state .md firmly establish his own dynasty. A com mu n 
matt cannot serve this puijH>*e. 

- 11 Water under the earth, in the earth" In accordance 
wish th^ figum, the great man preserves she people (as the water dots rht 
prodm rs of the soil)* and guides the education of ibe masses. These arc 
various meanings of the word An Trot, de I acosipcrEe's translation needs 
no rcmailc an he strikes out the greater pan of the wards- it ha mere 
indulgence of fancy* 

Kus VIt1 + : Ft\ 

L—/ J V Vtttb hjntionj ; alliance, assistance* 

i#t Tk^t. Ctu^ti is !LD tKCclJcns thing, a Lucky beginning which will 
be perfected without ML If cgneoid be not secured, great evtto will 
follow, 

Ceffr. 1 —Fi means i micord, aid ; the little following and helping (tbe 
v uh --Tm -ijon If concord doc* nni result when the great man 
h'*hU hts plane, the moral iaw h at an end. 

eil Ti xt — f. fwiMr with ,1 sinccTe man catf. The upright man, a 
triend to union, is i[fufl of chi^ spirit) an earthen vessel full of fruits. 
Ever increasing advantage* will accrue to him. 

t. If the rpirit of xtihfj proceeds from the hearr t it will have every sue- 
crs$. One wiO not fail by nnc; r s own fault. Ce.'w_ IE 

£V:w; with tlit wick ed is a source of eirJk £Vv.m. IL 

4. f Vi-* with osi^iikrs is lucky. Cam* li is j^x/d 10 unite with the 
whw, to fullow great men. 

5, iW/ftt T'ic king while bun ling makes three driven each lime 

allowing the pmr to scape $ and the people take no notice (of sis having 
fled out of she park)* because thtg' ItiKrw dm the king slid is purposely 
from good n,mne.r^Thi* proves that the king ha* nth educated and 
moulded has. people. C*m IL 

* Or, faf in Huna, she this is 1 miJimry exercise* uodmakeii 11a jwpara 

llrcfi for rtnm»ig nL 

f Cl 1 Ilf in th= caniiitdinc Brents 

1 FW. ilc Lscftiutfir thh to Mad. ami to P ! ' lvc Ibr oameiac--* ol hi; 

Ifan .lasi in he ot« r^UiTf fifnjri aa meaning «iSU'~ cd =f (henwrare ? ik^rlme ^i 
rst 3 | -muan s-ii.t, f.i 

t The n il It i jU in eEktlcwJ pail i, Ow tide wui ♦& U* the i^nuli 

-!«p-e from the kunteiL KuGwee,; llifcL, she pespSe «l|u# tfirm It- cj^sipc. Atcurd 
iftg ]r. iht £j ^ in . h -r g 24 t The klmpcf&r nh-nw in. ofrtef ilkar ihs: p^<pk T sr sheii 
Ur?*, ii^y Jiiint tome game To Emu. 
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f>. A uniat; wilt out a head is an evil thing; nothing good can tonic 

of lL 

Sywl lum, —Water above the earth “ represents concord, as the water 
penetrates the earth and unites wrlth it, braving no chinks. Animated by 
this spirit the ondrai kings cgnsoLi dated their States and brought vassal 
prince* mto urutrn with them, 

K ua LX : " ** ; Sitn> if Jilt. 

I.— Stiio-fiAu , Uttlc instruction ; education : correction : stoppage 
■ si Text*—I nstructing, education but little dev doped, is tike a great 
cloud without rain coming hum we stent countries (promising but no: 
at oocn plishing good rising**). 

Om. L—The people are imiriietcd when gQddttes* is joined to |Kiwef r 
and boili great and sinall agree among theTTisdvcv With fimmest and 
goodnei* tn the one md submission in the other*, powur Obtains Us end, 
and useful purpose are canicd out. fThe figure of the first text represents 
prosperity as a rising cloud not yet widely -pre-ad, « 

id Tiw** —I# The f&mdwm of put n|turef is made by the law of 
reason ; it is without fault: it is a source of happiness, M//A 

3. Tn exhort, in guide to this €&rrtilivH is an excellent work. fThfe is 
the jus.i mean which tancui Util i*a Us own fcanlL C\*ut. 11. t 

j. Like a cor uT which the wheels liavc fallen off j which cannot go), so 
the husband Mid wife who* turning way their cjr* from each other {do 
hqI tve in harmony) will not h* ab!v to secure their house, (jd meaning. 
Cf, Cm*> IL) 

Wish she sincere min, the Idixd gu-sbe> (trtKjd ltd Inga 

vprifif vigortniftily. )> Respect is shown. sSopctior* mute with him In 
opiman, Afp-j 

5, The upright and sincere man gaiup to himself dm or hers and com¬ 
municates hh poraessacira 10 his neighbours. C\im. II. He is not rich foi 
himself alone- 

Ck At a shower of rain refreshes everything* uo virtue In- encourage¬ 
ment freo/mts [.l^ccl A woman, even 1 i accomplished, may h< too 
excitable and exacting, like the mtmn on the point of biin^ full. The wise 
man should fetr&t defects mil faulty when any vim cxijtte f Effects of 
Ttk* CWIL) {Ajp.) 

ifymkuhm . — *" Wind blowing ovlt -the hesvtrt,." with an urssitertial 
«icrgy r -^nch b deftrerivc rnttractioR. but the great and wise mm reuses 
rittue So *hine and tie cidnirred. 

-Vir,> —The on!y subject of thia section, understood tbui and according 
t0 *bc ( 01 ii men tines. is the correction of faults, and the renewing of 
nature \\ omen, even the best, have some faults which require cor¬ 
rection, 

\Uzk " 4 m u ra*en in its of xtftiestsimi Cnfreeliofl. 

f The |;\3Jtiofii to whwh Wt ji<W Oczirtf hi it eeloH E* 

directed Ami lirnq^hl Usfc la Its ftfvgbul st*!*. 
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XnX; =~ J= ; U. 

I, Li. Walking upon ; conduct; action; following a raid. 

m Tk\t. The roan who an trend on a tiger* lai! without causing him 
to totf,* will be successful. (Comp, fa Au wf.) 

2d TEXt—i. He whose toftdud is upright goes on without committing 
■a fault. Upright and pure conduct alone should be approved. 

a. Tic who fallows ffa /<tM of {good) morals, irttadi on easy and level 
ground The peaetthh- and retiring man strengthens himself and has 
luck. Holding tu the mean. he does not fall into dir order. £>'W, TI. 

3. The one-eyed man can still see. ami the ooe legged still walk, though 
but DlJ fn thin slate of bodily imjwrfcetitm if he trtads on a tiger's tail ’ 
{makes a faU.* step), he wilt be bitten, and evil will result Even a soldier 
may become a great prince if he follows the good path —Hr will t i trrwd 
if he has an cnctgctir will. Com. II. (Aff.) 

4. Even if one lias to fnaJ on a tiger* tail (to cncounlet great diRi 
cullies), by acting with caution and prudence, the final tame of the enter 
prise will he fortunate. The end will be gained Cam. II M//-) 

5. By uitiAtH: with firmness great and solid progress will he made 
forward.—If the situation be carefully observed as it should. Gtm It, 

f> ll one keep his eyes open on his own conduct < 7 f] and pay attention 
to prognostics, hi* dinna*. taken all together, will Ik particularly lucky.— 
A* <■> chief*, there will he occasion for high praise. Ct -s. It. 

SfotMiaf .—" Heaven above slag mint water,' mean* weak nos. Mild¬ 
ness, walking nibtntscivdy under power, )by answering po*ei It is the 
juit and 1 cmperatc luan holding the supreme dignity, free front fault, 
glorious and brilliant. Tlw great and wise man distinguish^ between tire 
high and the low, and give* certain satisfaction [•> tire desire* of the 
people. 

ffyii. The whole 0! this duals with maxim* leiiarding the rule* of 
conduct Pie sic sentence* moreover give case* <■' lire application of 
various meanings, of U. 

Eua XI.; ~ ~ j fui- 

1 . — 7 'ui' Union: j«neimioti ; liberality ; gen cron ty. 

1*1 Tt,vj,—The small to the great, the great to il.e little; hence 
results a happy development of affair* {Malta 1 sacks power ; the earth, 
ihc heaven ; the small, the great.) {.Afp.\ Cf. jo, L 7, *r*d foil. 

Com. 1.—When thiv reciprocal pent it at ion is at «wk. ihe Wvn and 
the earth me in harmony, and all beings are produced, l ire '-mall and lire 
great arc in accord, and their purposes and ends are identical. 

r Be lower irigtatn represents the nctivt, and the upper the passive 

- Th=i npinctl) the UtnHW utility »nrt mcl : «l InillBee of ih* nr* the ««rJ t,i. 

4 Ow nniiot with him. t**« II. 

- \ F<£U | ;lI .knoriuc -U enetHiniet wilt gits! ill tli calf ih, l-eing ulb&UuIe 

full a] 
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p Ki pb rhai ii * of constructive power, of the great j this, of 

stib miasma, 0; feceptireaess md «T the small, Oi common men, « 
3C £,ve penetrate* the i*u*ivc principle, The way of the great is elected ; 
that of the small is silent and full of sorrow, 

id Text.— i. (A symbol of union) If we pull up plants whose toots 
are interwoven (they come up several together—thus union multiplies 

strength, #/■) , ...... 

а. J) we endure the toughness of others (for the sake of continuing 

unitedi, if being separated* we do not forget those who have remained 
behind ■ if we ireM oux equals in a fmendSy manner (/* r A) h we will, by such 
v9 ^ mainiain ourselves with gloty In the way of the (just* middle. 

I App *) 

i Without a level surfe*.. iheie tan 1 h im slope, nskl without a ^omg 
forth there ran be no return, t 

Vitrighiness and living without a feuli are ditri ult . Util Jet us not regret 
being honest ; we shall have happiness even in the enjoyment of the 

nSti&uTcs or the senses, ... 

4, Hr who fc fluctuating and tm^abls in W* uprightwill nut 
over his nuighUmrs by hh riches, and he will not Ucome dealing of 
confident solely because he has been warned (union impelled by (leftcts. 

^ Tt-T* gi«ng his young sister in trwmnge,; secured prosperity and a 
singular success : (the union of s (muses).— Cam, If. He secured the realma- 
liou ol hia dcsirra hj remaining just, 

б. When the rsmpurts of a city Ml inln die inmL in Vl11 Ll ■> * :J| V 
without defence) make use of arms to delay its fait—H tljL - k 
ordet which should reign tn ii become disturbed* 

Symbtlhmr—'* Earth above heaven.” Tai expres^s ihe rehlforahfp 
and tie reciprocal permeation of heaven and earth, the prince, by hi*. 
pdneEi ompklte flue regular action of heaven ami earth and he n!so 
Huiiimp hilt pcopls by aiding and assisting their conveniences (? nereefc)- 

—Thu t€i liion develops by maw of examples, the idea of per 
mean on* TcIfltJonship, mutual hel^ and union. 


* SJtmlfy: 'feliirtiii; L'raiinJ lltr nm, A 1 * 

t An o|*(«™ fai (Mipirml reUikm*li}[«, df lb* sllnoor ami nemiary mkm at ?h* 
twin nnuciflc* *ml cJ human 

: iff U .latetl la h*« M die lul him; hut one of the St**#)** 1 1 19 >>- tTr 
..,,Llc c ... tens lm;rr.Lil '.rtoecr** ciiJrrfiB* (pan*** of t<- wnli nhnulil forint <hnr 
mtcxlir grille tit (tan fretted Ihr.i mhmiHliln In lhrir li:;» ir.it gOrt' 1 . hfitn --y 

ID ihri r bcacbniiii (Set TV"? ** !*»i jr&-*dtg. foL 37 > 
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THREE HYMNS OF ZOROASTER. 

By Dr, L, H, Milts. 

In fiftdeavQUTiii^ lo reproduce iJidtJit matter in modem 

wc itre met by even greater dilHcultie* than those which arise in treating 
contemporary verkv P No prw£ iranslatiosi can bring about any effect 
which approaches that made by the original on its hearers, for in the case 
of the otdrWoHd poem we must not forget that it had qd reader?, being 
handed down by tml repetition only, and there Is always that serious 
difference between the early and the new, 

■We are obliged la bring hack the rhythm, if we can, unci jw the Tncwiot! 
intonations are tost we can the less dispense with the metrical ones. No 
poem whatever La complete without them, however grandly ideal Us com 
cepifrtttt may tie; and some pieces entirely depend on their rhythmical 
bjumony even for their existence as poetry. Of course nu words in metre 
farq be esactiy lepsodncts! to metre: it would he childish to attempt it. 
Not bus any difficult undent com] jotf tbits either in prose or verse t*c 
exactly rendered even in item] pi use iumi*. Our vctieiaied and familiar 
Semitic Scrijrtiares themselves sjt nearly 41 full of insohable prqbkitti flf 
the Rig Veda or tile Zend AttStA. No critic therefore expects litcruily 
enact rejiToductioTis ; but what we do c*p*ct to accomplish, md whai may 
faj'ity be expected of us, h to catch tbe main meficuiijc and to give again 
the tone; that alone i* difficult ctimigh P yet d ,v a gse^t icrvkti If it can be 
accomplished ; to hear, preserve and ipc*k out she echoes of andem tong, 
it is a Fur higher service than to reproduce mete wurdi, inr it is 
mcot whJdi we desire to recover when we are dealing with composition* 
which apjjienl Go our moral Feeling, 

Takt fur t&tianec tint sublime prayer in Yasna S.XVIIL St “O Holi¬ 
ness, *hcn shah I ssu Thee," etc ; those are ffaww the only actually 
certain wends in the remarkable urophe ; hut tbeti the two or three jws- 
sible ahemnttvc: umnthuiont {one of which must of necessity he the true 
one i arc, each of them, fully its ihe same kc>. Whichever we muv criu- 
caily believe (t> be the nearest to the thoughts of the composer, neither it 
nor any unc of the other renderings bills to *uH3tii ib*i lofty tone (otily 
matred is it is throughout by t minute percentage of incarnation^' 
what we Deed 10 know ii how high and how dcef= ihc titiodatut or the so til 
wcic in the kuui that muttered me hymn as he prepared St, and in the best 
of the people who heard h- 

Wbal difference for nutance does it make to u* whether Zamtfuishmi 
sang, " When shall 1 see thee a* I dtecow Obedience the path to the 
I^rd, iu Muida the men bcncficcA!/ throne of Mazda the Lord 

moil btmiLcrnt UiWttl the Ohr tit *U M - 5 The first is the finer because an 
action of the mind which leads u* to Ood is the thing id 1>z flight [ but 
“the throne of Mjuida* as ihe thing immediately bund b oeaily as good 
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idea* and more probable in the ancient Fragment because less subtle. 
Tbe main scope of ihe words In cither version h unmistakable, ami no 
out who has any serious knowledge of the subject can cither miss lx or 
escape it ■ and so rhmughciuL VY'hen t on the other hand, we Ely to dc[er¬ 
mine the ejcaci [joint of ideas intended to be conveyed by the composer in 
eadi wonj or scnlrnre of ihc ll-iElm^ a very diEfcncnt stale of things pre- 
***** itself. Here we have discard and to satiety. Perhaps no field of 
«■amjietiuori aifers >o lirh an opportunity to die worst passions of our 
aature, and perhaps in no otner respectable calling has theie been so much 
rkceit; and this battle most go on. But in the meantime we can enjoy 
the sausfaciion of knowing what the great Seer was trying ta communkife 
and how far hi 3 effort has contributed to ennoble human thought. 

With thiii pnlace let mt offer a specimen of the Gaihas a* rendered 
in metre—or at least in rhythm—for the first ilmtip a* we may well 
believe, since they were originally spoken. Mow far I can make these 
remote pieces phasing or imel%ihlt l can ™ly conjecture from the remarks 
af hearers, which. as tuo often in similar cases, may have been tdC favour* 
ably colour&l As to ihc fulness with which S have presented the various 
[ouches tbt may Ik r^csmbly given to these sketches, there E fear I 
have ompassed the mark. I cannot myself think of any riling which oauJd 
he added w ihc manifold treatment which 1 have given them. Testa* 
original texis foi ihe first lime edited with collations, deciphered and utma - 
.aicci, liter.lily and free!). .iH have Uwn presented uud muuu^nicd u.|«Jti 1 
esiemively at:d a::\. minuteness , if h be possible i\* ovtr^Jo such J b- 
ject. 1 have ccriainEy fallen into ten error. But there remains always the 
nvtufictson to tin. leader that lts« author ha*, at least -spared no pains to dy 
all thin tail be done lo give trust *oithy explanation^ and ihi>, oil to say. 
b far mm a ctauMti fault." 1 win only add that the rtadim shauJd place 
hunself for luck in the prr-Chmrhn centuries if he would get nay imprei- 
fions from the psc:Li rtfakh ure just and at ibu lime agreeable ; for no 
vciiour opinion hai yet been offered which places them later than the time 
ui CyfUv j; least, and the greater Sanskrits living hai put ilmm at 
years before CfaliiL 


1 .—YASKA XXTX 
Jfc' nj ikt HtrJ*? ssmf / tki m 

The oIdsM. jujcni of Uic world + i 


To You wied the tine's soul: for what did Ye kjim ? who madt me 7 
Mn me con* wrath and Hit blow, the murder's ifoack, contempts tfafiBnccj* 
Hun Vlv.i none oiiw hive 1 then prosper, O guardian, my tBbge. 


>■ ' h: ' J ‘ "' ,!r " aV ^'' **** 'A »*«, »**<«. i.« I’lOfe.. L.I 1 U 

‘ “ ,3 “ *** ***•“* rSfh, . 3 , 3 - 

Ihc final V«ik JeiWutJio *w nJ . t 

1 W *^-1 Y«. XXVIII. lfi n> sin,. * P - ,b ^' * |Ii8,? 

T M very pouMy. 

a. u«T »w. rf 
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T&r Gmtfrr of iht Hrrds. 

Huw towJsi Ihou for kmc a chfeftaint thus the Herd's maker aafced of 
j\shu; 

V* hen, rtilj^ one^.* rnadif her, with the field, kiric-breeding; /eakms? 
Whom gave ye her life* mjuta b wmth from the *kkcd one* amiung ? 

AfMJ 

\o him mack? answer T 14 Jfo thief driving grief am be offered 
ilf thcie l Kings that are hidden how line lofiy move ihcir plan3; 

Of being* He h mightiest whom I near wiih earnest calk 11 

Sp&trvipif}', 

God is uf detffee* mosi mindful, d «iU Ik forehan d done remembering, 

Ify btfiddi done, and by ire, and whas both may do hereafter, 
f he Lord “hall all thing* discern ; To si* shall it be as He willeik 

J bus we too beseeching, J with hands outstretched to Ahljtft, 

\ and the mudicr Cow, with quettfcra in doubt press Ma^da. 

Not on ihc diligent *aint let destruction Ml with the hirhlest 

^Wa, lAftaJk 

nien Ahum Mazda* He knowing the help by big insight: 

Xf» chieftain is found for here, nor a lord from the Ri^lii inspired; 

'Htcn thee for the diligent saint, as j lord the Creator ordered 

Tkt lUly Immwiahl 

Marcia Ehiw offering 1 * Manthra created with Aihn cemsemingj 

hood m the Kina he bestowed* on the caters with kind commandment \ 

Who, m(h the Good Mind's grace, will declare it with mouth tu rttifftaU f 

Akttr^ fht nppoiRtmmt 

Found hr ms here is the man r who alone to our doctrines hath hearkened, 
Zarathtuhira ^phama. Our sarred counsels t Ash** and Mazdash 
Foith to proebim he desir& Him the pbee of my prophet give f. 

Tkt IJtrJ'i Stml 

TJiccl wept the Kine\ Soul: 14 gain l P | a lord for the guying feeble, 

A voice of un itnjMmnt man s | while I pray for a kindly chief* 

77 br fmmortnfc. 

What thalJ he e^er Appear who may give to hci help UODg handcd > 
£flribuftr t pftiytr far mass 

Grant gladness, O Ahum and the Right, unto thesr; a Kingdom, 

A Realm with the Good Mind ordered, which joy and suudnityH giveth- 
Of these, 0 MarAa, era | the possessor firs; l thought Thee. 

* The Aiunh»[ttirh m (tub LtttWrtftli. the pP'^OJiitd ilmbtiis of G«J. 
t The pcrtHuftai IIdJiacm of rhfl Law. r ■ H fx^hly the alien ling wbtML 

I The jjn.jihc:. " l ^lh i tlil han-mi, 1 HlXiat bbcmr uJt ham the fil.V 
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it «4 far Ughf 

"■ hcrrtce RighlevusnsSj Good Mind, and Thou | the Kingdom, come Ye? 

Then hastening 

1 a gram us light, 0 Lord, fur The Holy Cause do Ye teach tis 
\ our aid, O Living One, now, yetr, the helpful gifts of Your tuthfril T 


II.—YASHA XXVMl. 


UtimaUr trtttn ufan hU $iet. 

.-i printty prayer 

^ hands outstretched I beseech, with praise for Ihcj .nee, the first 

blessing, 

AH actions done in the Rii;ht, gift of, Ma/da, Thy botmteaur spirit, 

And the Good Mind's understanding, thuE the soul of the Kine i 
appease, t 

fur Iftare n unJ Earth 

I who You two tncfrde> Great Giver the I.ord. with tbt Good Mind, 
i rilis for the two lives gram me. this bodily life and the menial, 
t lie jitices by Right descryfed , thus to Glotj lit? btti his blest. 

Jnvota/ien 

1 " Righteousness and thou Good Mind, with surpassing Giants I'll praise 
you 

And 'bsi*, for whom our i'rcty aids the ever tasting Kingdom. 

Ayt;, together 1 adore you ; then fur grace while I cal! draw near- 


CtfHitsrailm 

I , wflb tuy soul am giving to watchful real! with Thv Good Mind, 
rot every anion the grace | of Mur da, the living Oi.V t Lm-itig, 

In wish for the Truth will j itach | while I can, and have aughi of [mwer. 


G Righlcouintta, when shall 1 see Thee, and than Good Afmd n, l dis¬ 
cover 

Oh-rliKnce, the pm!r to the Lord, :o Mazda, the most beneftceiiii't 
Vi'iili that Mamhra will we teach,I foul heretics faith un cm f i - j(t ± 

Cotfle with the Good Mind, and give us | | nnjj n i^ou giver of 

blessings ■ 

Through revealed mith do TTwu pant | ZiyathtHblm Thy (irons help; 
■nm curt to us by whose aid ! vie may crush the tormentor, lonucnb** 


* Thr %bL iockJot rl1Sfl j „,[ hals 

*fnl ii«d. 
t S« V. ak, 

1 Or 


at* well 3-j. f Dfity Is ihfat^bJ, wojiJ 

i *mwj o rbou n-« limit OotL ih 
lhC ***** fi* *tio lived tty 
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for pudatm and gratt 

(jive Righteousness, Thou this blessing | gain* cimctl by s C^tsocl Mind 
to us, 

And gr^nt our wifli, O Armaiti, I lor mt, and to VMuftgi* ttgetiut j 
Hi cut us, O Mudi taler, Vour iSetvdkeat words to hear. 

find fir iht futtttt 

That ^Krai 1 a.sk p Thou Best One. Ojifrln-tumd w|th the Right unchanging. 
Of 1 hcc ¥ Ahum. t ask it, for Fi^hofcihrra* and me beseech i Fig ^ 

Frtdy To iii mayst Thou give ii, for ihe Gt>od Mind's biting age, 

fittir* i and further fmYtp 

With prove ri for ificae bEe^uigs, O Msi'd.i [ jjid At, 1 m. may wt not pain 
you. 

Ami tfal Mind, we who aid you ] m Ifae tenfold \ ?)f chornn af pAiuiL 
Propitious Verily be Ye (®w*ud die imckty poucMur of a tali 

What lam of iruih Thou kno«cat j fruna ittti&ht -.rf Right, und she Good 

With thctcti (be gains for iraming, 0 Ahura, fill uur detir^ 

Ttit» do I leun Vour commands complete lor our plenty and welL 

li mf fir impiratwn 

I who the Right to shelter, ami die Good Mind, am for ever, 

Teach Thou me forth from ThjwH | to (irodaim, trom ffty mcwlli of 

sp* 

The tews by which id the nrs% thin world into beisig entered h 

III —VASNA XXX. 

27r- dflfoerjr if ihr Dmtrtm: tkifirst dmumtnt tf JjxhUi t:i 

Exordium ?f+ thy tiiMiilhkd wr ?1 LJ-f 

t hujv 1 irfil speak ntonjihuis ye who tntnc, y<a |J wwc -ue"* w>, mil ion-;. 
Praises I spt-afc; for the Lord* and the offerings of ihe i rood Mind, 
iSorii btiirigrtant counsel*(torn Truth whence signs in i ht Bght>? 
friendly, 

Tkt h$nr t?f dm*icst 

Hear yg this wi[h trier curs 1 Behold jc the Jlbmed' \.:h die Rest Mind, 
Faith* choice roust yv mru, fix—for yuu/^dvL-.- jl.u:. .mJ i ran docitlh^. 

The great cuOi cm fe ai EmrnJ, (o ihii utn LeaUring -tw^kc yc ' 

£ 7 a/ /A# *nff girf 

Thus ate thr spirit* prilutnil I wlm, u Twain* by sum ,k:» are tetiied 
In thought* in word* and in deed, a bettet they two h and an evil > 

Of their,^ let i?i the wfe iright, and not as the evil-minded. 

* TLie union cif 4 Itjo su cirnc^E euntafy 1 tpeclaJ nt khUjrie cbflcititcr oo 
fiw^irt in later shut* wi^shS litdy to wejic in muh eAyrtsduHL 
+ ^ EriHiOky, tmi pcfhapt cf^-r^!y in^nmg “ “: 01 M in s'ht 

? Prahahly liw r.utwo^r^t^i JCsti^, tipi a pneit ifl rhe Itra^glr. 

I lz Uic AHST.P. iltii -kit. | rts Holy Tirt * Th* - “ b^Ei.Tm 
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Crtafhin and amnter-irtafuin 

Then ihose spirits ci cited, as tit* they tmi cure together, 

I,fc and mt death, decreeing | W jJI at the List shall be ordered, 

I’Or evil men Zfr/i tin- \Vorai life, for ihe right*;cnls the Best Mind, 

Zfrwim, 

ihi cham 

0tA *f twt) s P E ** tt he chDR(* j who is evi^ the wrret Tilings mjrting. 

Hu* Right chouc the Spirit bduriicoos,, dottuDR-m the firm atones of 

heaven* 

(GiQOaiflg) ihft5£ who ronteni Ahum | wufo actions pyre. 

thxfolf* 

s ?f thtst two choose i:m aright | the Devas' ■ thein was dcccplkm ; 

I hose questionin'; then he approached, the Wm*t Mind, that he might be 

OhoSfR ; 

Together I hey rushed into Wrath* and the life of the mortal ruin I 

RidtmptiQn 

1 o h:m Ctiftt then the A /for | with Kingdom. Right, and the Good Mind, 

And *3 body gave Amijitii the eternaj and never bending* 

x ^ilh these who are Thine may she be* ns Thou cuncsE firat in creations 

the sir*xggk 

Tims w hen the vitngt-snre cofneth* vengfim :e jusl upon faithless sinnm 
Thm-ton for Thee, o l.otd, Li the Kingdom gained by the Good Mm4 
AnJ fjvf thuAtf dechii^h U V! :. ij lL who the l ie tmip Truth deliver. 


Vkl&tj 

I httv may *v be like those who bang ou iblr worlds completion.! 
A. A hurts of the Lord, bearing pifL- with Asha's grace, 

\ or [here arc bur thou^st? ^bidifi^ p where wisdom lires id her hotnr. 


/safgantt 

Thun op the Kom of tike l ie j ihe blow of tkntructiun descwklb, 

Hut siriftrst in the *bodt ( of the Good Mrnd gather the nghleo^ 
^Vjdi Mud* and A*fui they dwtfl [ advancing in holier fatnc_ 

artd thz 

wi*rtfor c cnes* titeiiinet learn | whieh Ahura gave, O ye namal* 
*" r <J, ’ r <reltzie Mil] in *;j. c, *iicu long a, ih c «ouad for die wicked 
And hiesflngs ibe lot of (he pine; Upon this dull ihere t*r ^Uvatiun JJ 

rh«OTafJCT, 


rail nf I hat ** go<JV r Of olihdr »™hijj^ieibL 

t Im Ihp ptnavfM iurita*tf G«L 

i^^CCSr' 1 f T ' :li ' <*»* fa £**» * .h, 

Oifanl mn4 L^li fl*’*** y ** 1,1 ^ 41 lb * •*«« T^H4i(0ty in 


THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC 

Bv THE Kev. Raehi H. Gollaxcz, M.A< 

J n iht Julv number of the Imtar hi and Aiwtk Quarter^ Arnir&n time 
appeared a lew burned remarks of mine rcLuttag to Jruiu' Alfi&aritits 
Mt Ram tif A&rafittm* I now venture to tiuitk Hurt it will not be unirt- 
tcresting lo tear what Jewish Literature to say concerning iht 
general subject vbk, 11 7^v iirr/^v *?/ fmiei? Talmudic and Mid- 
tashic literature altounds wiih version^ differing nmre or Itan from one 
another, of ihii episode in Hible History. The Sacrifice of taaat" a* 
contained in the iaii. Chapter of C.-tnrsis r* s^ hneimsrn^ a theme (if on3) 
from literary point of view), that it h not to be wondered st, that the 
Jcwith Kabbk Of old invested the whole subject with the charm* of 1 uetry 
and paiUra* sq eminently chiraiTcristk of Midnuhk Lileraturc. 

I do not imend in the brief notes which follow 10 present in the reader 
m cm exhaustive form the various versions is they occur m Hebrew 
literature* bat simply to contribute a few pat&aabs wbidi T have tram toted 
from the original Hebrew SdEtree^^passagt* which will ^ivr. an idea of iV 
fHoetrc halo which has fresi east around *?ne of the mou staillm^ yet 
appealing chaplet contained in die bteloriea] pint km of Holy Writ, 

A typical pAttigti i# that occurring ttt the 1 «lmud iTiwttsi; Sattftfdrt» k 
ftri &) h| H being in bet a comment*!} lm t^jinaiinu nf the <uvpfevsimi 
" ddtfrim** which in Hebrew mtum '* words as well as 14 thiogV in the 
phiT.se 41 And it fame to pas* tf/iVr //,-<-■ that did ptovr 

AbrafmnC’ eu; (Gen, xxii. r). At *tll he seen Iram the translation which 
follows, the Talmud considers fhat thi- cqmnmmlrticn: unto Abraham w 
take fiis son Isaac and offer hint as a sacrifice only 11 came to pass *r/>rr 
/Ad/ tr.ardsd* /i\. srfiet certain word* had been tfccbangtid* or conversations 
had tati.cn ptacc k to cull fur &uch a remarkable and Mtoundin^ totnrtucid, 
After which M wurds " 01 41 conversation " ? 

A-—K&hbi joehanan answers in the twine of R Jose ben Ztaua: 
After the wonte of SaUn for, after ^ the an-at feast which Abraham matte 
on rhe day ihai Iiaji was weaned ' (Ckn oi £i, Siian appeared before 
God and -aid tuiio Him. ■“ Uitd of the Uni vet m.- Thou diiht gracitmly 
v.irichsifL unto that a^ed man when he a hundred yean old a *nu p arid 
j.: Sic did nos thmk nf =aoificmg in sh^ of the whole banquet 

even a tuttit^dorc or pigeon m honour of Tl'ic^, a‘[W; H Voq 

will acknowledge that he nude ihe feast bin ^or his sun's sake, l am 
confidt.-riU however, that were I "0 bid him :actmce this vei> he would 
uiLliefitaiiii^ly coruyLy wish My tequrtt, - VVhercupoo (rud untmitiLucly 
41 did prove A brail am , . and tjiiI, Iike T / ftntj. iktf f Lh% son^ etc. 

iThc tfi^csaion " //r^r /Aar 1 » coimncnidtl upon hv k. Sirnccn bar 
Ahti4 ihUj —In the manner as a King of flesh ami blond, who tn 
the eottvae jf hb many battier bad aJwsjt relied hJf -m u'jv upon a 
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valiant wanfor of hb who never summed a defeat* Just as be> an ibc eve 
of 3. dreadful bartle would beseech thli selfsame warrior mnd entreat him, 
flying: * Stand Urns! Ifrvy and pravetby^df 2 hero far my sake even 
this time, so thus people shall not say, the former encounter were but 
slight and unimportant :* even thus did the Holy One, blessed be He S 
speak unto Abnrftj.nL *■1 !mve proved thee, indeed, by many a trial, md 
thou hast stood them ah Now be firm, and far My sake, / /fit} the*, 
stand thii trial also, that men shall not Tauntingly say T there was nothing 
f no important sacrifice was involved in die former lest a of thy 
obedience.*] 

Now, therefore, “Take ihy son fl (Gen. ariL a), 

M 1 have two son?." said Abraham, 

“ Thine only son/ 1 

" Each is the only one of his raodier, 1 * he added, 

“ Whom thou invest** 

u i love ihtm both* hfc continued. 

4+ Evtm Isaac. 1 * 

In this gent Sc [iianocr, says the Talmud, piecemeal did Cod break die 
news iiqCd Abrahuim ^ ilurt the command should not fall upon hitu with 
too grtat a shuck, 

B.—In the Midratk (Genesis l 55), I be esprcsdtm u a/frt 

/A/jqp M or « itstrui ' h referred to Abraham himself* anti suggdu the 
vijilanaibn 1 After he had been ^liloqflmng within himself and raying 
l have rejoiced my sdt ^nd rejoiced others, and yet have I devoted naught, 
neither a cow nor t mm 3% n sacrifice to the Hotj tine, blessed he He : 
in conscuuenDe of mm iAtsr mviit ' Cod proved him and saiJ unto him* 
“ Take thy son/" etc, 

[According to another version, ihv for^OLOg codfessiun Appears ns- an 
aecnsadan brought almost Abraham by the mi raftering Mwzh, who corn- 
lii.itn before Cod. 31 lie ha* rejoiced himself r . . and yet ha.% devoted 
naught," ctc_] 

C—“Aftisit ihrtc <*ufds* M . nntsnucs the Talmud (citing 1 be opinion of 
J.-.vi i, might refer to 1 he iV n^Erig conversation held between Ithmad 
irtd E -ac. Ithtruitl uite djiy-iddrepaid Hjl'il: ami said; tV l uu abov^ i3uc 
in the obvcrv-inti: of i iods comma ads* for thou wiist clrcumcEsed when 


■■« day* old* whilst l endured i/urumchion sc ihc of 13 years.^ " And 

ihmi wouldst taunt me/ rejoined Isaac, “in this matter r By Heaven l 
vm lien! To ilenund 01 mt- tny whole body as a sacrifice, I would wittingly 
)jdii 1 x up ' h was the outcome uf Ibis conversation which kd God 10 
prove Abraham's fadh. 

NTw, was Sarah to he apprised of this dreadM sntdligcsics regarding the 
“ cnfoe . ol t,ewc wan imoOiieiii? The Jaihtt iSjmwti (cm 

< r«n MU , idales, that 4 t (his juncture Abadani argued within himself 
, 1 «*»«- of all Iki. ? A women* mind h not «iw, 

ind.hec^^ «f , ny lilltag llej wii( be-awWBD knows whBl: 

‘ r-f ' !t '" : L ' J ’' f,lmi Jfl,j inform fo: not, she wilt du j«bv nudi 

•crsclr m dispBrtt nt.i v.t% lief rhitd. rt He, wiordinply, demised the 
wuif p m. He luule hb wifc prepare A banquet, at which they niight 
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celebrate the day a a day of lejotdn^ whereupon Sarah iiVjtistci!* 

11 Wherefore sll this minis?" and Abraham ftiivwered her and nid “So? 
ing that God hoe praented such an oldcnuplr ai we art with a *nn* es jt 
nut rocei that we should rejoice and lie gbd F* During the banquet* 
AhraUam addressed Isis wife thus : "Thau tenaw^r, that when I was but 
three years old I haim so know my Creator; whilst our boy h already 
grown up, and he ha* not yet been initiated into this knowledge. Now I 
have been informed of a place where they train youths, suppose 1 conduri 
him tlritMr-" Sarah assented, iflmnrkmg M Tiike Itfm in peace/ Thera 
upon M Abraham rosd up early in the niomim,. me. verse 3), deem 

h prudent to go while Sarah w*^ asleep, so ihas -he might not have the 
chance of altering her mind. 

While on the way he was accosted ht Satin in the form of an old man, 
who inquired of him, 11 Whither guest thou?" 11 To Divine Stirricc,” wna 
the *ep[y. rt Whereiote, Iheit, the wood and the fbe and the knife ?" oaked 
Satan 11 To con k nty food with* in the event of my trnyiflg -1 day cw two/' 
was Abraham's reply- " A man like you to take :he life of hi* own son, 
one given hint, too, m hi* old age t Mark you* if he dies you will pay 
rhe e xtreme penally of the law ;l — thus spake Satan * nnd Abraham replied* 
* x G»d has commanded me and I obey/ And rfataru, turning cuddr from 
Abraham and assuming the for tit of ft young man, approached Isaac* and 
inquired of ham H Whither jroest ihou V* "To gain instruct tan and under 
itaudlti^^ was Isaac 1 * answer “In life or in dearh ? Solan n&kcd 1 
" Ivnovrat them not that thy father is leading thee to the slaughter V* " Be 
it even soil? |sisc repbed- Finding himself baffled *0 fat* Satan persist ei I 
in |^s atUuqu* and *]Hiikc unto Sarufa : 111 \Micrt is thy hnat-.Lr.d "Hr is 
engaged in Sib work," "Ami Usy sou. where b he?"' “Gone with 
him . 1 ul lint, vhouldftt thou not have said " I will nm allow him in leave 
the outer dnot? 1 " "Why ntrt a The) have gone to engage in prayeri* 

1 hereupon Satm exclaimed * l Thou sha!: no more «e thy ■.on.;' and Sarah 
replied " Though I W: mine only *an, I Sod 1 * will t.*- shm* |M 

"And they went both of them f^rtkt* itfo'J* vv ind Mh . . . "And 
they tame umo die place of which God had told him [tfjJ. v. 0} : father 
jrrd son being of one mind, both bearing the stone* far the alter, both Jjcrir 
ing she file and the wood, Abraham like co one engaged in preparation? for 
the cn.tEnage of his san, Isaac a* though he were spreading the marriage- 
canopy tor bimjfclfe And Isaac broke the silence and addressing Abraham 
±n:d' r '* Father, liistcn to fulfil ihr will of God, and burn rue well and my 
ashs> lake thou to tnj mother, that she may lay 2 hem up. *0 ihaleach rime 
5 he ln;hiddir ihrm she may evditiui " The*e arc the sonants of my sun 
who suffered hh father to slay him l m 11 But, mhei, whai will you 1)0 In 
ynuT old age?'' “We know full well/' Abraham replied, 11 that out end i> 
near . the Iking who has cfltnfnned uh hllhctto will surety continue m grant 
us Hb support even to the rlay nf death. 

*■ And Abraham bmh on altar there and laid the wi>id in order and 
bound Imslc bis son (v> 9), And while ihese preparatiouj were pn> 
ccedmg, Isaac addressed hia fathur and bold : *■ Father, bind both my 
hands and feet fiirnlj t l-c.it <u flnifglioi I shoald siiike thee, and thu> 
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in my ‘ait ra ament* be {puky Of diffrftspcci towards my pient h And 
Abraham did m. arid there tie stood as the Bigb Priest of old when be 
hromihl hte ohlaricm md bb dnrikwjfTersng. And the Almighty One 
1 ranked on, and beheld the father binding hi* non with nil Im heart, and 
the permitting himself to he bound mth all hi$ heart Thus Abraham 
(, 1 nid him on the all ir" (* P *>): die ey« ei Abraham being filed on the 
e>rtof anti the iryf* nf Isaac hied M\nm the heavens above and 

tears wot i=:i earning from the eyes os' Abraham* and be instituted to 
Expression to the hope, u 0 that God might deign to accept some other 
sacrifice in place of ihee p my son " A! that moment he could not rtxtfiti» 
his emotion^ hr; broke forth truo wailing and tears, and raising his cjrfri on 
high* he cxdmfiiicd : \ will lift op mine eyes to the hills, trmn whence 

cometb my help. My http comcth fran the Lord, who made heaven and 
canh ,T (Ps. cxxL i, : ) 

At ih-Lt iiiomuii, tix^ die heavenly liosia lifted up their lamenEKtiQn on 
hr* La! I oi Kuu.. and the rninin wring angids joined their choir, and Sard one 

Hint her " ! v wnd behold a hiring s ithet aboui to shy u beloved son t 
Wiurt will Ife-tmr.^ the I'livme Promke once made unto Abraham . 
“Thu* ahrdl thy >eed UcT \nd then they approached the Heavenly Hirone 
and besought find 1 * Mercy- *' Lord of the Universe*" they bcgfrfl* u Thou 
jut called men ifu! and rottiftiurionatc: < 1 slum;w{itw mercies extend tantr. 
xti Tr:\ work*, compassionate l^mc, the son of man, who now lies there 
bound, indeed, as the beast of ihe field : it is Thou who saveai both man 
arid beast T 

Immcdratefj the command went forth; u Lay not ibine hand upon the 
lad, neither dn Lbrn* anything unto him, foi now I knew that thou icarest 
God/ t tc, n. uV , " \nd Abraham lifud up hLs eyes, nod looked* 
and behold behind him a nun," eic. i v. i \). This mac say* Rabbi 
ZachaHiih t was man i on the rvc.of the Sabbath En the twitai^lu L; Nat- 
July No L and h liii'.l "■* ■■running in order to offvr itself & s a sacrifice in 
place rU l-jAt< now reLt-tvtd, Bm Suiuuel a a she Hinderrr to deprive 
Uif.ih.iTn -it the oppojtnpiiy of samficing to God prevented it frimi ap 
pnaaching r and ao ii was 11 caught in n thicket by hii horns 1 And what 
did ihac ram do m astral t ihe aitetstion of the PftlTUrch? He kepi pulling 
fti Abraham ? gauiiecit ?o long tilt he looked behind him l saw the ram, 
tomened it and offered n up ai □ sacritice to Heaven, As regards this 
ram JiselL creAtrd in the EwiLight, k- Lhaniita ben fitpsa remarks ihri ntn 
unc ponton 1 /f st was w-isieil. Its sinews went to form Ihe io string of 
slic hjj|. lljwjij wiLich David + the minslfcf King, played , from iss hide 
mLidc die girdle whkh once encircled ihe i■ j iti ^ of Elijah the prophet the 
left born wai she c<rmel which sounded upon Ms. Sinai and th- tight 
hwo- ’*hsi:h » larger ihan Mic left, will be Ui<d in the days of tht (ut-jrt, 
when the prophecy win be verified, " Ami it abptt come to in that day 
dial the gTras tfumpei shall tre blown” iluiafi vrrii. a jj 

1‘— VIidra*Ji. ivtd$! thin " r ic fortunes of ibis ram. wandering about from 
held m uckL iml aught sx last in a thicket by \m horns, supplied 
Abraham with fund s^r n lvcticm f for by of the prophetic spirit he 

k.iw how, m after Sitsu-v ih-j Etmelite^ would be caught in the thicket cf 
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ihtir own iniquities, and vexed by ihc tribubtiiuis which ihey would bring 
upon themselves: how they would have to wander from kingdom to 
kingdom: being raised away captives hom P i kilim;, they would 

ccnut to Babylon : hou? they would have to wrv ■■ Media next* and after 
Media Jatan, nul aitut Javan Edom; mil how, ai the latter rod, they 
would he redeemed by means of the horn of tht- ram. 

^And Abraham west and took the ram, and offered him up for i burnt 
ottering in die vtcud of his ti). And MhaIi am oH aimed, " t-ord 

of ibt- Unimael! Look upon the blood of this rain which U fthd t a> 
though the blond of Isaae my sort had b*«n ortEicd Regard ft in fiun, 
as though my son had hern offered first, and this am alierwardi in the 
place where my son had been offered ; ir 

41 And Abraham called the name of the place Vtomu Jheh {' /V;-- 
tiftff/ jicc ) P J * {v- f4j p praying ursio God as foilnivs — A * Sovereign Lord 
Through the merit of this lasl trial having subdued my emotions in order 
totkiEJ Thy wUl k vouchsafe unto me this one it usest : may tl tie Thy WjlL 
<> J^jrd Clod, when die descendants of Isaac shall be led into tern pultun 
and surer for thrir iniquities dun Tbouwflt remember how Isaac their hire, 
tat lie: wav E ottnd> that * tfo I^rd vrill ttt 1 their affliction, -md love nicitzy 
upon them, and redeem them from ihttir injuUri To lhi> Cod replied,. 
dJ Verily shy children will airs before Me, and I dial! Judgi? them wit the 
Kew Year — ■* the Day of Judgment** Would they, hnwcm* writ forgive 
nra* for their tins* let them sound die trumpet before Me m dial day." 

The rams horn is even to the prafliit lime lundori in JtnriiK Synftgugtic* 
on New Yeada I toy, sod farms an important feature of -he litany. Thr 
custom of H blowing itie hum " is broogh: buo driest connexion with lJ ihe 
sacrifice of I^c:.' 1 quite in harmony wstii + ht: ?[urit oi undent ftwhh 
] itcraiure as referred to above. 

Another Alidraihk jiasfagc cotmuvnting upon the rurne u Adou&x-Jireh** 
gives she following inicicsiing etymology of the *oid "/win It 
Abraham, it ftayi* railed the name of die j-l.uc upon which the altar for 
the s*e«ftev L i<l been tinted Jireh % while Shem, ihn son of Yo.tli, had 
< ailed it r according to Gen. as?. t>i l u And MekhUedck King of 

Salem M i, And God >aid ; *■ If the place 1>* called jifeh Mirahuu named 
it d win not Sbcov tightens man lh*f lie vu*, he dhpItAwd ? Whereas, if 
it be called Salem, i* Shem, NYiabVttm, n.imed K «hai will Ahtttauti, the 
righteoBi one, say? Lei f therefore, its name L-<= nude up o t the naitic^ 
dven h by each, and Set the place henceforth be -nran as 
(Jifeb^em) i 1 ' 
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Pot facility of rcTeretic,: we propose \o publish ai ihc cm! of Mum- ■ if our ..pmrt^rly 
reviews of one oi more of * The Sacred Iktoks of ihc East" Series, j compete iist 
trf them, brought up to date, which w hope crai readers and Oriental scfaotos 
generally will consider i<> he .t useful .idditirm. The Scries now -dands a> follow 1 , 
(t *t January. 1895): 
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SIXTH REVIEW fW THI 

* SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST 11 SERIES* 

ci^kEvrrxoi press. oxford 


I HI. QUESTIONS OF KING Ml LINDA TKANSI \TTib FROM 
THE PALI BY T- W, RHYS DAVIDS 

(Vml*. XXXV. am XXXVI) 
nr JOHN bKaMES* *c*. iirr.j 

Tms yroy wqtdmie ifllffltin to the finable ssriei ik Sacf?t! Hook> 
t>i the Last L- trarubted by the rintocm Pali Scholar Itafcssof RHp 
■tavid& ' The quctfioni of Kihy Milsnda it *>nt of u\n nurti ctimu^ 
and tofert^npig booU isi the whole range os 1 Eutldtits; literature, Though 
touixd only iti i cyltati and to iho-.. tnimtrib* *ho>e Buddhism has been 
learn-. from Ceylon, it purport* to comaiii a ;aritn of ptuiks pu: by a Kin# 
who is hi most imr. rcttahif identified with the GohXf Kanttan Rinp 
Mciiundrtrsp wh« lived 140-1 i d n c lion’ the book found its way to Ceylon 
cannot be decided The original bijui have been written either m Sanskrit 
or more probably, I ad cane tom internal evidence, in some north Jjmiian 
Prakrit* However it may have to Ceylon ip, pit^ervjiiiftm there, [ike 
it<- diiiappr as Alice from the place oJ Its origin, h prohibit to Sic ar- minted 
for by |Hc aub-iquent rise ui Northern India of ihc Mahay:hu -eh ml of 
Buddhism, the toUtnurri* uJ which thb work, written in ihe spirit of ihr 
older md pi we: tltoay&na school woulii Have two tittle % hted, even if it 
wt-re nor condemned a* heretical In Ceylon, or* the nmiranv where the 

purer form. s' tfuddhiniii prevailed i: «"-nu3ii have hem highly prized There 

is no hnfrrobabilm in the identifVraiicm ol Mdineta with Menander either 
or- ‘-: : ■ - philolo^kal groLirids. !■:.■• n rally, the fact that this King 4 * 

conquests included a portion o\' Northern India and that Ifacm'a was con 
rcTted to Buddhism, if iuk actHally in his lifetime, a: any rate shortly after, 
would sufficiently account for the use of ht$ name Thiloltigically. the 
l imnetic change present no difficulty. The Inlcrchaisg- he n mj t \ and 
the itndcrini! of the Greek tjnutm by an. Indian short # are matten of 
course* ami the e Drift to give an Indian weaning to a foreign word <ji 
which there Arc *0 mmy IwHtlCO, would very probably lead the Indian 
AEiihor to see in Milkrfa 5 coni; h^u nd containing the men mi/, w to meet, 
eittcmntct, and the name of the gixl India, 4 ffeqirem terms natron nf the 
uaine-'i uf Kings- He *oulii regard the imrd pcrhapi as a E’rakritbed 
form of a Sar^kit, Mokndra \ w/a ami irJra ) 11 an India m encounicr t>r 
“ Ln ncmtfnversj,’ a very appropriate name lor icj argumentative a 
roouardk On the sanu: principle: the courtieis I lemeinos ind Anricclicn, 
MKW ^ERIi^. V5L IX. K 
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reappears* Devamantiya ■'toyal councillor " Unking dam m the ansa of 
■■ting "). and AnantaWyn. 41 Having ,n body life Ananra (a title af Vishnu). * 
Manfena is poshly for Vankor* {? Ev^iios) and SabUadmna may be a 
translation of so ate such Greek name as Pmtadotus. flat this is. ol coarse, 

mere conjecture., . 

As 10 die datd of the composition of the work, no certain conclusion has 
il rLl U< lu A mvcd *t Tht: ]earned tmrisias-rto p*** OS *OnW torenWlf 
Tiluiblc aid* toward m duddatioii of this point* by colliding the uzmz* 
Of persons and places motioned m the work, together with an elatuial* 
nnd careful collation of passages quoted in it from other Buddhist 5 etip* 
tares, such a* the Phito*. At prctot, tavensr, all that can be Mid ** 
that the indications point 10 northern India a? the place, and one of the 
earliest centuries of our era a* time, of its composition, k may, tor 

in£tance h be nosed that the -curious question as 10 the seasons [IA - ?* 
exhibits climatic conditions corresponding very dwelj to those of she 
Panjab in the present day. 

The book itsdh whatever may he its history. is verv interesting. Il 
takes the farm of a series of lively dialogue* between King Mihwta -wsl 
the sage Wagjtoa* so arranged as to constitute a tolerably complete 
exposition and defence nf ihe Buddhist faith. Milmda* who is. after all, 
merely a soft of ninepm, *>el up only to be knocked down, is represented 
as haring doubts about every ankle ot the creed Each of ihese doubt* 
he submits to the sage, who answer; him In the Socratie manner, by a 
variety of ingenious questions, the answers to which lead to a solution that 
is In each case accepted by the King as satisfactory. A captious modem 
critic might indeed object that the solutions are not in every case quite so 
satisfactory' as they seem to the King ; Buddhists, however* do ni>! -reui o 
see any difficulties in accepting them. 

The question* or purrie^—for they are btentirmaby made J l - ^ 
difficult as possible, and ihc King hintscU evidently consider* them to be 
Tegular “ jKKcrr^—range ovci a wide variety of subject frotn fcljt^ deepest 
inystvrieaof Buddhist metaphysical speculation to the most trivial matters, 
‘Some indeed io be introduced tnetely to enable [he sage tet make a 
father poor putt, Aprt fratn their ntihiy to those who wish to study the 
ethics and rocttpbynci of Buddhism, the qtotlftna are cKitemcly iOEetesi 
frotn the light they throw, by a thousand graphic touches, or; life and 
manners m the India of those day* The land and its feature animal 
and vegetable life: the reasons, l he weather, mm and women m their 
various relations and circunisiances; iheir hou^, clothe* food anil 
uttnsih; therr am usemencs a nd d isease^ - ihei r cor u pattern * and cere* 
monies.*—all pass before m in kaleidoscopic variety. 

Here* for instance. Mime what condensed, is a ray of light on the medicat 
treatment of wound* -— 

"Suppose in fcrtaitug » wound full of matter and blood, in which the 
weapon -till remained, t»nd** worse ! ■ - pain and by :hc union ol ihc three 
Liiniuui^ windy, bilious, ;md phlegmatic,—■ tile surgeon anainied ir with a 
rough ihatp bluer uiiittneiii to allay the inftammation ; and when ibis had 
gone down he cut into h with j lances and bumt it with orartic ; and when 
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he had cauterized it if he prescribed m alkdim. wash anti anointed ft with 
vimtdrtig \o it up:—id) use:. m King, -would he do all this mu c<f 
crne% P“ (VoL L, p idffoi 

The tnl lowing (aita condensed) must refer to Milinda? Endian 
dominions >■— 

“ U is the ba- in--:-* of the princes, of the earth In lesm all about depham* 
and h o rses and than on s „ and bows am 1 m p ierss a lid docuir.c n; s and the 
laws of property: to cany on the traditions of the Khailiya i Kshamyo) 
chins: to light and lead others in war. while husbandry, inenditmdiie and 
ihe care of cattle arc the business of other folk, ordinary Vessaa 1 YaUyas) 
ami Sudd&s iSiidfasjL . . The business of B rah nun- with the four 

Vedas, the knowledge of lucky marks oa the body, tlic historic 
Pu/inM* lexicography, prosody phonology, verges, grammar, ctymnlogy, 
astrology, omen*, dream*, signs, the Veddng&f, edifies of sun and muon, 

• juyiuMiknifopLf from comets, thundering*, junction* of planets, falling of 
meteors, e-nthijuataas. conrlagraf remit, si%n* :n du- heavens -nd <m c nth 
arithmetic, casuiftty, omens from dogs, deer and birds , 11 t Vol. I., p. r 

.As a fairly typical example of she ordinary 'junction and sm^cr* zfos* 
relating to an important topic* may be adduced : — 

“ The King said : is there such a person as the Buddha. \'aga : 1 

Ye* 

( on he then be pointed out 23 being here or ihcrt ? 

The blessed One, O King, has passed iway by a jess ms awa) in which 
nothing remains which could tend to the format loci of another individual. 
It 13 not ijosslble to point ml the Blessed One as being here or there. 

Give mt an illustration. 

Now whal do you think. O King? When there h .. „Tcn: body of utc 
billing, is it possible to point out any unc flame that has j^ne out F that si 
ii heit or there? 

No, sir; that riarue has teased. [1 has vanisheii 

Jiiit so r great King, has ihr. Bitted One parsed away by that kind of 
passing away in which nn root remafra for the format urn of an miner 
individual. I he blessed One has come to an end, and it cannot be pre¬ 
dicated of him that he is here or there. But in the body of hi* doctrine 
he can be pointed oat- For the doctrine was preached by the blessed 
One. Very good, Xikasena/ 0 - K p fc iij.) 

The cxiTaci wbirh follows is an example of the light 0: trivial kind of 
question — 

" Venerable S v;±^\z\u m are there such things as demons in the w»ir!d ? 
Yes* O King. 

I in they ever leave that condition {ie. p die) ? 

Yes, they do, 

But if so, why is Li that she remains of those dead demon* are never 
found nor the odour of therr corpses smdi r 

Their remains are found, i) King, and an odour doe* arise from fhdr 
coriKies. The remains of ban demons ( can be: seen m the form 

of worms and beetles and ants and moths and snake* and scorpions and 
centipedes ami hirdt and wild beasts. 

K * 
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Who tUc, Niigasena, could bn* m 1 t «5 :bts pfmi£ rattpt one 4s *isc a* 

. . 

No jttvrajt! cam be made, wiiliin the limits of a review, so examine nwo 
critical rpicstiomof srhotarshiii, or to appreciate tie .kill and iearning with 
which knotty [mints in the text have been handled and solved. A coni 
prison with IVencWs Suable edition nf the i*xl is rendered passible 
bv noting the pages of the test in the t nlif l tt iQit fiinctiitrlutnielf jit- 
no headings to chapter, section, or book; and but fur this aid it would bt 
im|XKsibk lo use bis book without much loss of time and temper. Pro¬ 
fessor Kins Davids’ wraluabk work, besides being a m«i lucid and 
icbularly translation, serves as a key to Trends tier's Pali tc*l f which 
without ibit aid is practically unusabk- 


Vous. VI. Aten IX.-THK QURAN. 

TttAtfM.AfktJ 1FV HL H PAbH^^ W.A. 

[A* INTROWICTION TO THIS STUDY OF TltlC KO&AV-TBlS SA m 
“KOKAND BY DR. G W t&tTXEK\ 

W wfm I was ajfced to write a review of the above truncation of Ak book 
of JMm r 1 fell tMi I cmM do as link justice 10 it in the Am space 
allotted for the purpose as if L had been jsked to review the Iasi English 
version of the Biblt Al the same time. a few general observation* may 
5crrre *l an introduction* and 1 hopt 411 encOurcuiemunC to the critics] 
er^tnimilovi and stuily of a work that in ihe original,, merely as a matter 01 
styiGj ii considered to a miracle of coni position, proving its own truth. 
Indeed, new beootie* reveal thtm^clvciai every reading; although nulfbus 
have derived consolation at the mere TCptiittDtt ot it* ^nrtoruufl phrase ^ 
a nd thousands have taught it* application to alrfiu&i every phase of hie 
and feeling, there yut remain discoveries of its pendent to be made, if, in 
studying ihc sacred verses, ever closer attention i> paid to ibt octa^on? on 
which they were delivered and to the fluctuation ot divine- passion in 
eibottalion or warning,. to the tnany-*idednei 8 q\ lofty descnptiM, ueuI to 
the kind heart that guided the pnmtleal sense of the Arabian prophet, a 
keen observer of human nature of the otit*r world and of the requirement 
of die Utm^ Heic a ojiijunciivt partkk denoics poetic hesitation 
before the riihWc thought that U about to bi uUervd^Hlicre . hinLu* 
inriiuLe* surprise al an iiuertuplkm oc 31 Irrelevant tpitstionsj the 
lightcou* indignation of a misunderstood prophet. 1 hope, irotne -Uv, to 
be allowed rq give, in aU humility, ray own imptesthn of ibe empire of 
ihotuphl, and of the historical references that exist 11 between the lines ^ oi 
that wonderful voimne, in an analy^s, say* of what is ordSnarily called the 
second Chapter ^Surai-ubllArarat ’ the Chapter or the Clow.* Mhsi the 
Korun has never been studied m a completely i*m pathetic spirit by 
European Scholars is tuen true of ItofirsGOi Palmui who actually com 
plains of the ru^gedne-: of the style of thr* tnodd of aft literary Arabic* 
* i *....ftl ilifKt tbc attccikm iil lutulatuis to th*s ¥trw vhfti ckdlcti^ts i±wa; M tu 
Itrih; * drapo Slkt ihi> ’ Irt the KvHiU, if i bey timH 4 * iti rtttUu&n ia Our mctkilL" 
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or of j fihby <s|ire*iion in the 14th Chapter* which Sab? ,-md Kodweil 
had toned d<wnu quite forg string ihar j rock cannot he described its it 
Smooth pebble* or a horror iti a smile* The Arabian pr >§»het call* ^ 
spade [i aj?adtr ± though ihcie arc much fewer scxufll ancalotri in ii than in 
our own ev^io-be*venerated Hitrfc. IVhjU we hate to do h feverentiatty 
Study and try to i»ukr«d these sacred volumes, not to censure wh,u 
ever may not be co^onant with modern preconceptions 

The word Kot&n is derived from the Arabic ,l Aom-s <+ io read J and i* 
die 5.1 rue as the Hebrew Atm^* li rnefl[r 3 ‘ r the reading ’ like Ehe 
Hebrew J/ 7 i/T. h- form show* eminent* arnf it la also tailed Fatvdft, 
11 th e discrimiftfltkm 11 or ' 1 what is specially dirtLrt guisbciL " k ii “ t he w ord 0 1 
tHMi ib 11 Kdj-iru-uUah M and is one of his aitrtburei I;: wriEing as ihc 
XHd riium n book was H by I he Hindi of ntib 1 e T righteous scribea “ 

<50ih Sura 15 v m ). It was *rn/ down to the lowest heaven complete and 
revealed from time to time to the Propfcct by tiahriel. the first five verses 
being those of what is now the gfrh Saw, or chapter. The angel came 
to him and “said iJ Hprf*“ but the Prophet said that he not .a 
reader This was twice repealed and, final Ey f thu memorable verses were 
delivered which connect reading with writing a> the 4]i|^omted mean- for 
religious knowledge among Jews and Muhammad arts* both ds whom have 
their or men wno mti the sacred Scripture cotrentiy. Palmer, Ukc 

Silt and Rod welt and every edition of the Korin that 1 have seen an use 
*mon£ Muhammadans, gives l+ read' Hut “recite," file unet art as 
follows in Palmer's mwl cw-client Trinslatiort : 

* READ* in the name if thy Lulti I 
Witf ti alterJ intin from; bl>XHl It 

ItEAD* for ihy Lot A 11 molt gcaftretia 1 
IP 4 * +%uq£f t&epml 
TlDtfalr wu» w ha 1 be did BUl Jtnjo * f 

As lire pronunciation of every word in the Korin re * mailer tliai may 
involve important dogmatic is3i^ + is Ju* been very airefuHy accentuated 
and punctuated throughout* so as to leave n Q ri&Um for doubt, such a* 
would have arisen* had it been mere oral M rccnaikm/’ as some heretics 
believe, Ii was necessary for the East of the Prophets to have such pin 
authentic smftfrJi book., in order to show to i he Jews and Christum* that 
bin creed, too, had the book, as is SAEd in the second Sun " That i?i Ehe 
written hook 4 Ktfiib* in which there is no doubt, * jews, Christian* and 
\Iuhanmiailaii5 are considered ai being within the pale of ihe book and 
are, miked, member of the drosen people, who are in possession of she 
i>amed 1 book. or 1 Ehl Kitdb" namely,, die 11 Old Testament and i’saims. 
the New r^tament and the Koran" ret-f-actively : I have already 

B Ykx AVr^i: Jctti are **» sallfl t ibey will ^r.lj iha tixt of iIls Pcnwmch- 

—AV, 

f A mlrtcle shim thii ihc Prophet shouiLj bs: ibtc iq ieui uniat ihcinc 

cot&iitaaUi — 

1 til die 4 th Chapter d;*i mt&ieruinu a nneiU« sm^hiu hum lhalucti h* Jem* 
AiHl ii of tiHK>k It aa that ihf J**1 ** it ui 1 

tfhicfa thej thc-w.” they '"cantwi much" tfriJUitj miiti<m of 

Msfaamaudj. 
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endeavoured to show in my treatise on §i Mulimnnwjhnhm h that Ulim is 
Christianity ffluotr the e trichina of Sn Paul and Judaism ptm (irosetycbni 
and certain social tenet' 

Sui only does the form of the word " KoftAx " dio w dial it to be 
sir is a 44 Lecture r * or LJ w h^*: pfc-eminemly deserves to be read, 71 — just 
i> amgng smaller Muslim Chiefs he who is considered to be 11 jirs-etuinetirl} 
exalted is the Sult v,, but no sine who ha> followed the teaching of llu 
Korun in Mosque Schools or his accompanied Muhammadans on fdiserai 
processions oe" other religious ceremonies, will deny, that the fim and 
principal meaning of ,a Koran “"fa that of reading, ft is perfectly true that 
the HAfit, who kam the Koran by heart, nuist do if blind by the ear, 
but //ir gesture when :e citing it ia that of hold hie op the pitas of the 
hand ij if reading from jj^k S or const] the angel Gabriel, in bring 

iny even a part of a book to Mohammad ask him to rrtflfr wfcmt he had not 
yet jf-z^ The commentators io She trilingual Bhopal edition of the 
Koran Arabic, Persian and Urdu) thru explain the teraei which hate been, 
quoted, t (fnfu\- At first Gabriel brought She levcteucm, these very five 
vents; the Prophet had never been i reader and writer. He (Gabrieli 
then said (ftrmtvtf): even bom She p «r>, it is He (Godf who give^ know¬ 
ledge ; thus ioo k he will give if 1 And shen a story is related of ,fc Abu 
Jahlp Lite Infidel, seeing ine Prophet read the Kara az < prayer), worried 
hk TI The Persian translator says; “TfciA, 1 ' the meunmg of K Ikm iP is 
Nb readiness for the revelation ol the Koran add for rtnilittg it rt (ttoitn'Ot'Jmi 

In spite, however, o!" all that fins bdtn said and the com moo -sense view 
of the tj notion, the meaning of the word “ Korin " has Ijten an unnectrs 
sary piuwsk to some wha» learning exceeds ibtir sagacity among; both 
ilurojitin and native Arabic Scholars for more than a thousand year*. In my 
account of " Koran School* " in the last number qf TVu Asiatic Quitrttrty 
A> ;Viir t I omitted to mention th.it I had myself attended one ill a 
Mosque it Couttaiilii]opk, after serving Her Majesty as Chief Interpreter 
during the Russian War in i .H 55-jrV, b order 10 team the Koran by heart 
in accordance with the Muhanimadqn method I am, therefore, acquainted 
with the mode in which it is rtarf, which is & prcUimrum, not a sequence, 
in its acquisition, to nAtiM^. .1* is maintained by ?ho&* who prefer spccu- 
lition ua fact The Turks render ,J IIulj T ‘ as OqCi - read ; the Persian 
venioxi I* 11 Bekhan/ 1 the Urdu 0 Pirh 1 which ah mean 11 deah pr and /wt 
" write* ! except in a possible -vcond *emc) and the tummenraty m Urdu 
4 BhupaJ trilingual Koran) explains that 11 reading 11 h meant To me, ihe 
^comctumii fidcliuni h ‘ ^ regards the interpretation 0 f a wore j ; n l f 1Cir QWn 
* 4 irrd Scripture has pci ter weight than any conjecture which is opjn~/&ed 
to Muhammadan trad it son and practice. At all events* in my account of 
Ki.f jft School^ snduding the mtiching CoTSOOfit which the child makes 
with hk Lreator, 1 w as concerned with an knportULt tcatnte in the trxkstnc 
Muhammadan vyitcm of education and with tlie happier rrkliuos shat 
should 3L* fo-sjered between Muslinn and CliTlstbLEii- arid not with 1 ircfbal 
quibble. In t hk place t howev^ I may say that the inierprctation of 
Koran a -i ' L reicitaiion k irtcortect T tuialtadirsg and heretical* beinjj 

renuirkahly foolkh, for how car. "a redtation ' be H from 
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heaven or be in Chanters md vetsci or Ik S book or be *■ Liken up " M 
this or that hoar or nif ni the nuiDtuuus prescribed lurk?, which show tbs' 
are dsslmj; mih a inii not with mere umtid t 

There has always been a italic, latinidinuian anti gnr.-ric tendency 
igjggg jtgpK of me professors *>f IslAm who have taken u their bass the 
spoken Lt>g<>' or “ Ketam “ as opposed to die lento* word. The twrott 
characterize* Aryan traditions care fully handed down by special methods 
of oral miArift* from master to pupil, as in the case of the Vedas—the 
latter ['the practical gilt of Shciuilic revelation in Scrifton or what ia 
wrilten down for human revelation— the written book or iAzV.fr 1 whence 
aiotre wh« ought to be read or the Aimfri is conimiinicated to mankind, 
not subject in every breath 01 wind of die human word, but constant!) 
tinted by reference to what cats neither !>c curtailed not added to in tire 
unalterable written form from which jOene then ought to be a H reading ” 
and fnutt such reading, if ne=d be. a rtcitatu t*. 

Professor Palmer, in commenting on * lkr.r " says : '* I hav<- followed 
the most generally accepted tradition that it ha* its ordinary signification 
of ■ reading/ and this is supported by the reference immediately after 
wards to writing l others take it to mean ‘rente ; Sprengtt imagines it 
to mean ’ ia*) the Jewish and ( nristian icrijniires- 

Thb is not so farfetched as Prof- Primer thought. On the contrary, it 
11 connected with the very root of the tree, of which Judaism. Christiania 
and (skim arc branched 

Some time ago there was a report that the Russian Censor had revised 
the Korea ind that there was a rising in consequence among the Muham 
madams at Ku.ia 1 could never ascertain the e-tact particular, but I 
procured a Koran printed at Karan wider official sanction and l found it 
to be in every particular an clad copy of the orthodox volume. Indeed, 
Professor Palmer has omitted a passage as probably redundant for an 
liuglish reader, which, had it been muck out by the Russian Censor, would 
have been deemed by us to be a wilful misrepresentation of the doctrine of 
■■ lehAd," the ml red war only to be undertaken in self-defence by Muham¬ 
madans when forbidden the exercise of their religion or when turned nut 
from their hornri, provided they have a reasonable prospect of success; 

Soldi translation and the Htutian 
Patwr'i translation. ntffc* , y j (fu 

"hut light them not by the Sacred “yet tight not against there in the 
M0*1UC until they fight you there 1 holy temple, until they attack you 
then lull them." therein l but if thtf attack jiur, stay 

them 

The words “if they sum* you " =*'fe inn tptadfikum, k-palilhum," are 
led out, which might make alt the difference to a fanatic, though only a 

• j..\ |t*i Ettbii, the I'tLijjlirt * Secretary. t* uiil in AJ BofcbuTi bn™ eoUretiou rtf 
treJitunu, » hare bren ordered to '‘look for ih* Kmin in rney prim sal cjUos <t.~ 
He e»jt, *■ 1 wogtu far the Kiwm «ri wllrewd U from d* le»ra of die due, from whit* 
Hmn ««u bradawl people rho renuanhercd it, I ill T found ih* law |wrt pf du chapter 
n*:*Jrl IttjeiilWW.^ t»f*w Id the wr-irf rCL tr111 1 1 - stile i eit ,r ^ ^i,",r-in in 

the above and ie whm nonreese it win ts 
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line abo*e he has been told - *fiuht 6 the unbeliever^ for she religion of God' 
//they fight you* '" but do not transgress ,T by attacking them first. 

Where, h MOA cr, the Russian uncial Korim iaik + cither through raic ker¬ 
nels or with intemiun, is in the prominence Liven w the / ; H - « or Wfrrd 
ti 4 descriptive bile to the AV.j4 %\ En os her words, the 14 Korin ,n bellied 
41 KeUmM-Sharif/' already .i Persian consttuetiori* or “the noble U'urd/ J 
not |he “ Koran 1 ;ic all, though the word lh Korin 11 repeatedly ctfxurs iti 
the Korin itself as tg. in the yth Chapter of the Koran ib And when she 
Koran is read then Staten to it, 11 where, of course, the togs of “ Koran ” 
2nd 11 read 11 is the sam> 

“AS Koran al Majid 7 ’is the use al and best title or 11 the "lorbas- tch fl¬ 
ing u whereas ,£ Kef Am '' tr/ww Lb heretical, as # >the KcLim-t-pir' r or the 
"Logoi of the Old Man " (of the mo untai n). V^am, the printing although 
cltir, is taaletditig in so fiir a> the long Ahf or u -i " Lt not white □ out* but 
merely indicated by a straight Accent. This fa specially cnnftmng in the 
above-^tuMed sentence, where the practical omt&tion of Alif mates the differ- 
time between “kitting 1 ' ami merely “fighting 11 Finally, die Sum or chapters 
not num 1 >ereaJ ot dearly divided All of thi= may k vd to a \a& of the 
written woid. However, rare L taken of every- word ami letter of the 
Korin, and one learns at school tha( the sacred volume contains 7J T 44° 
vordf composed of tetters of which 40,792 ire AI ifi?, r r 40 11 b 3 s; t 299 11 1 ? - 
1291 th l+ s: j2ijj <■)' > ■ ft 79 H 'h J, s : 2419 "kh ' > : 4398 "d s : 4W40 
'*dh ’s; 10,905 u r IF s : 9583 c L t a l 4591 c *^’s; 25,133 "ah's; 1284 
” s A fads) ; 1200 d (dads); £40 ; 9320 jojg guttural 'Viol*; 7490 

■ ghaio^H: 2500 “PiJ 5240 ^ 4 F s r ;^c« “k "«$ ; 14,591 “l"*' 20,560 
2036 w a l, t J 13,700 “ w " *; 700 soft Hl h"£i 501 “ ye * a. 1 
undertake 10 ray dial ibis mittimr gife* erne a lieuer idea ol Ehr didributmn 
■it letups anti sotjruk in Arabic than many a philological treatise. There 
edit t>ookA containing all the dotted wvitds os' the Korin and others, 
dl the undo tied cities, beridty oibet numerous safrgti ordi against interpo- 
2iiom nr nmittuua, which it not necessary to indicate, so the Ku^sian 
» 'ciwuhip will line: it difficult ec« tamper with the Yolume, even should 
it feel inclined to do so, wluch I aho-geihtr doubts as it has beun die policy 
ut Russia for che last two yeans 10 specially favour Muhammadans;. 

The famous Series of “ihe Sacred Eiooks of the Ta9^ ,r which was turned 
20 years ogo, deservedly receives the support of the SeoetiTj of State for 
India. Vet among iss fyo volmnea 58 are devoted to the translation ui 
Hindu, Buddhist and Chines texts, f inly ; vols. (Palmci^ transbiton) 
are given to the Sciipiune so sacked |p mil!mm-of our fdlow subjects 

Ko otic at the India Office appears to have urged the publication of any 
4 tbs important Muhammadan rdigitnis commemarjed and lawbooks 
1 both Sunni and Shiah). A rnotc impanel distiibulbn of ctSckl literary 
pairuniLgc shsmhi I t insisted on . and is nigh tune lhai a portion ol uur 
public feniti ahoulii U> devoted to iHl- pmmodon of 1 knowledge of sacred 
Muhammadan graerally, 4 nd that more of it also sliouJd be 

included in the Sene* in question 
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THE WAZlRI AFGHANS AND THEIR 
COUNTRY. 

By Major H. G, Ravi:kty<i.ate ^ki> RkGt.. Bom hay X. 1 .). 

Thi BUinU pnedklcd on ihc A^Mn frontier in my p rev act-aim of the 
- ImiepeJidcm Af^-Mn or Fat^n Tribes" in die April number of ihia 
KtWe*j hoi, passibljA commenced with the Wniirl tribe. 

it U a Mgnlllcanl iciult of our alleged policy to the . n 

border rri i •.:•. that, ;n .[uott the speech of Lard k ■ • r the M n- i< n 
House nn ihe fjth June* i 89j* 

11 7> fv/h-jr *f /A. j/ /■** *‘r. "Z-r - -I K* MPumj; /tom 

wmuntf liar w -r *tf*u W 

jt&rfrtiij* U ttufer Utm i* ke± vfim m *1 -1/7 j*rdW? *££*■ eMtaraa 

in./ / 4 d./r Wifi' /jf/J iW tiff i/rflP.W/telV.N ?' t*t 1/rritsrt ti 4 y ajb i£y/ 

A brief 3 , 1 'count of ihc gteai Wazin tribe arid of the true I of tiounttv 
which they inhabit, as aha erf their jmctttdair neighbour*. may. therefor, 
be imercsting m ihe present conjuncture of affair*. 

The Waifrt Austens, Ptir'itunih, if Paring Wvn$ in one ©f the hint 
great ill visions of the Afghan nation* the KAfffiJwL*" 

Aqt-Mbti fifth wn of ^/Varar-ud-tHn. oihcrwf&e M.irkabfln, soft of 
Sflrj.hbarrf k son of Knis t-' Abd-nr-Kt/Aid, the F-ir.tn. the progenimr or th*: 
Af^ASn face, Istid a son named ‘t/mar I Htij corrupted into A mar* nho had 
two &ons. Zakariy-t (Zacharins),, md \\bd-ullab- When the family was 
moving from its summer to its winter quarters, these two, roaming 4bom 
one morning nt search of game, came upon a spot where some other 
A^fent femDfes lead been recently encamped. There Zakanyfl found a 

male baby-_ind T Abd uIIaIi picked up a sbalfnw non kciile which A^Arus 

calJ I . Zakarlyjl wa* the father of many ^ous, while Abd uLbh. who 
was very jhkk, had none- the mart * man* wm in those day*, the great ef 
his strength—and he benight his brother n> k* him have the bny 4 whom 
he would adopt n* hit own stm, and in ^change would -Ks him she 
Inraij, This was done, and in accordance *iib the circumstance* unde/ 
which the boy was found, he was Turned Kar-Umtty* the pptizramtkal deri¬ 
vation of which compound word, as also details regarding the Kfiriurm 
descent, will be found in my ia Non> AinuAH i5TA9e p p> 

Another version is. that the boy belonged u> one of the &tfahbarjf 
ftmiliwhich p whilst moving from summer to wjnicr qmmeri, expectet! a 
night attack from scunc ederuy, and suddenly dt 1 * imped leaving the child 
behind in the huny and confusion of the ntarctL 

When Kifijm.icy grew up, his footer father. 1 Abd ulUh, the Aar- Mar, 
gave him a daughter t© »ife, by whom he hid i#u >uh^ F Koibcy astd Kakacy. 

l4ai|^icatij it} write Af^In lama cojiccJj, aaJ llmfcre may uoliL^ ihat 
the Itucr rcpitEGfited by ”**in uaUci, ti pwlLu to the S L n/lrD iip^urgc, ana coiwtj-t 
l be HniEwJ SkT " r ,K md "it" &uL 

to lh? ciioa I*f uitw^wbm M - ' Uffurc, h tcprcmt« the Lobe rolEeiitarriy, but 
** 11 iiul ,B li-Hi people Pfrite Ll hMCtesdlT, :n "t» H VskoIbu t se-I tor tike, it(m 

p>nt|f 10 4 I'-tj.U el the Vilua/ti 1 ml<e. v itnfjj'r wuuM Teter ;:cly r oji iiagk female 
l:I ill- 5 1 Ei>e. bill **:; n both :he fnaKdianr aad IcOtinm j^EEtat. ns4 rfJi'iN D> a TliU 
aklleft vrlv* whrt^vrf ft i«kuj^ 
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"J’ht ftiimcr became the faiher erf seven s.-iis. three by out' wile \ 
UjmlLni 5, TJilanlk or i vibh^at; 3. Wijruk or Ct\ik; and four by a 
second ftift: 4. Mlr.aey ■ 5 Luk^un, nicknamed A'Aaiak ; 6. j*TAogftey; 
and p Mangalaey. Two son* of a daughter of Kadaey + named Honacy 
and Wurdag, whose falher was a Say y id, shat k, descended ham 'Ah,* the 
son-in-law of the Arabian prophet, several of whose persecuted descendants 
took shelter with the - -dmn a mere collection of families, descended 

from K aK 4 -'Abd-or-Kax-hd, ruled by their own ciders—were adopted by 
thni mother s father. Mi these were She progenitor? uf as many tribes 
tbu* + l/tman of the LitnEbui ’ Dihcok of the Diiarnks; Worilfc 01 
i'n'A of the Wurukzt ot L'nlkii : Minaev. through hi* -on t’jhd or Afrtd, 
of the Afridi Lukmjn, ip/wj ATutak. of the Affiial* tribe. A’ftogaey of 
the AT^OgiiSiti 1 and the subtilities 'if y.udri^w, and Bahildurzj, 

from Mangake} Warring and ikmaey, the daughter 1 s sons. adopted by 
their Errandfaiheiv Kaflarmey* were the progenitors of the Horn and 
Waidag tithes. 

ICikaey, second son oT Kjtdir-tf&ey t had two sons. 1 StiUnMn H and 
s. slvhiak. Front AAiuk sprung the sub-tribes known, from dwelling in 
the Ban nil territory, 41 Baruihfn. SuIjniAa, son of Kakaty* had three 
vam r WajeU ; j. Ml; 3- MMik Mir. The descendants of Wadr 
ire She Wa.uk s • those of MX the Mizi: and those of Malik Mir the 

Mahk-Min or MlrfrUL Malik Mir had a daughter named Kj^v> 4 E # but 

hflmc called her ki^i n or k,\^a ! h; and a? her husband was oi inferior 
rank to hmelf, 1 demesne 01 the family probably, her descendants. 
According 10 the invar table custom of the Bit* Vif "Utah or Afr&Ul people, 

were named after the mother, and not after the mhef, hence they ate 

cdlbd K 4 c ^=4 w or K:iwrl h or KSg/mu after her- The ftt&Ek- 

Mfn cur Mirlml. and KJghad, inhabit Lower Runspu VV* of which 3s.oh.lt t> 
the chief place, and Darsiraiand of Mlztm/L 

3 have lisou^lil it acec^ry name all the Kadirwi tribe: and j^b-trtbes 
hm w becauBe fl blood * l* said to be thicker than water/ and may possibly 
|jfcjv c £« be w in the pre^nt instance with these Af^Mm people, t 
who afe known ro history a* the 14 Antrim [pturxl of Kaunt tribe) of 
Bangash / 

Merc iUrcvUy * dr^rndii j r <1 »'.-i^ mo ih* lry -m fa'fir ilhc #*ls Iolioi, 'Ah 
itte nm) fc tbt Toutulu cf she ftmnMm m dybatiy if Lgypr: and Fiuai 

** nTl , v -- Jin* 5 ni ■ ■ J i ■'■ 'in i '* die |Ki[:t " oi ’he .’i tqjnh ^ :■ ni Hutfi^.y, t. < 

liweaiy dmHgh H«n, 'J.'-i tta^r, n< He»ed 

RliriTSOfy^ thff MultSliddil Chicl 1 1.|J ALumr’iI. 

T Tk' 1 w ^» sboii t m Uwt ifliti wn the Anbdflli M nd^ ,T j c-wr. 

“ Ab 5 i^L: i kn 1860, wticrc 1 lie VaiqJiu n^lc nudi a iIccMd «iw), which now uppcMn- 
!& Il*>£ iritis Th-P »hidt -pt !.<w V^sAtfrin WM in *rmrf ro thpj 

of - fljii) ti_d.i L Jiiil ill .:Jl. n'itLi.’iiij.n-ja liecE. fi'Hnn whfllH it lU‘1, ’Ile/C 

wra*i4 hare l^n 60,000 hu^sd of idyood in the A* It wai ihe^ defendal 

^h« 3 r ri.ig* 6 * 4 b llw! 4 ^h;sohfi =0 the ijih uf Ltacmhetpind inilKieS m y she 
m ^Ifflt 16 -T 3^1 ^ Smr- *&txn kllt-A »nd ll Hiilivh m?l 31 XitiTc 

ft mmicii, in;: l IQ*,* of mti\ [<) Eb.^ MtSUt *!’ LJW iziU-c 'i and ^ iur.-W, ^gt 4 

1 . !.^ -4 jlN -ii iftOjf.. mi!”, ift^s prxxmtl wl-.'ii vtUkfy, ttury Eciit^. 11 ll b 

f r j ,■ ,.v&_ KppsN ilwdF, and mt i Siire tow 4 fonctf nuoil*rtTffg; to 

:rI jjrinc like W*Jill* iiriJits 
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The following tree will show it a glance the d«rent of these KartLnri 
K.iis-t-'Ani> i i'U.wniit. iTft F'a i c. 

SanUibaew. 

J . 

.S' 4 araf-uti-t>iri or JMartahati 

I 

'Cmai (>ln or Araai 

AorW*. 

I 


/akariTp. 


K.i*i iKJiAEV (adopted). 


Ahei-ulljh. 

J 


i LTmin. 

3. tHUrfk. 

3. Wurfik nr 

0 * 0 *. 

4 - Mjimev- 

I 

Afrid. 


Kodaey. 

~r 

5. t/AusJn aitm 
AViatik. 

6- A'Aty'Aaej-, 

7- Mujgatuf. 

I 

/iiddlrJT, 

'Mughal. 

tkhldum 


Kaljac> 


‘ ( 

Slottacv 
Wardag. 
(adopted 
i ml 


J 

Wiuit. 

Ran 

Malik Hit, 

Kigali 

(daughter) 


I 


SAilak, 


S'hc Wwn KailUrwh] are uibdividecl into nnuibcT o( branches lot 
which t hsrrr only 111erttiilined lht principal) . mure than any oilier tribe 
except, perhaps the 6Ailrii K-iItar and YGtttfei- I he ^drills kflve 
become THMMWti f only within the b^E hundred y^sn—hilt 1 
that. 10wards the closi? of the last renlmy, they were already one uf the 
must numerous and powerful the AfgAfin tribe*, numbering r-i^c upon 
100,000 Ikmilici: and they hare certainly ennsidenbiy increased *ince then 
VFazir, the fwojjptiUnr of the tribe, had two son*, XMrr or AAi/raey. and 
Lfiluy. The lietcendJiuts oi the TaitOt son did not become «> numerous 
-j_3 diMe of the former, and ccmiiin but two dlvbioiK^ each of which 
cmviiits of three rftin* or subdivision^ A kud h.ivtni j risen between Diem 
and the descendantr of iTftbr, about z centmy ago, they squrated fn^.s 
ihefttp and mlwqLirnUy took up their abode with their KarUnri kinsmen, 
the A^c/r^ni. and slang with them they aillS continue to dwell ; but, in 
case their other kinsmen were engaged in a life and death HfflUggk Fur 
independency such as the present one is likely t*j by Ibey would, very 
probably, aid 1 hem They are located aroum! Uatsdramk^ihe place 
where the last sad scene of massacre was enacted in rK: disastrous retreat 
from KAbui in tS+j—on the northern sk*poi of Spsn Gh ay or the safed 
Koh ran^^„ and -ltc ±iid to number 5,000 families, 

Khm lud three sons* 1 who wa* known as the Dar«fA ur 

Drratrc *. MsbmOd; sud i- Mtlblrak. Mftsa had i*o sons j. Ahmad, 
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and 1. Ulman-p who bad thiee syns a. Mahmud* a, Ibrfihim, anil 3. 
Wikcj p why were the pu^rniinrs of the .M ihmiidzi, Ibrahim?: and Wall 
A^eL 'flhese again arc subdivided into many branches. Ahmad the 
eldest son of Musi* the Lhrwer4 is the progenitor of the Afemadzi branch, 
which in consequence, accounted among them as ihe head or senior 
branch of the tribe. It contains two division^ which arc again subdivided 
into a number of dans or smaller sections. These descendants of Mfi&L 
the I)it mtsAi whom ihey all veuemle as l ^airst, and whose tomb 1* at 
Xekzi, a village un rhe JuncAi river which flows through th^ dtjriih or 
valley of invar, are known under ihe general designation of DarwerA A"Ath 

Ma^iid son of Mutniiuil son of AVim, son of Wadr, had two Mins, 

1 VJI, and fold ill. wh«*c descendant* form the 'Aliia and Bihhilw diYmc.m- 
These again are subdivided inlo j greai number ui dans ; and the whole 
id Maud's descendants, whn are very numerous, arc known as the 
Mas'fid U'iusiris—not -J AfaJisiw : ihcre is no such name among them — 
and may nnw aimosi be accounted a separate info. 

Hohfcrak, the other son of AVVizr, icniainmg to be noticed, had a son 
named fiurhut, whose descendants, now numbering only about 1,500 
families have separated entirely horn ihi? rest of the WaaliE tribe, ^nd 
dwell in tfo elevated (tact between the 54 'iiuai ami E'oncAt rivers, on the 
vMu.ih--ast boundary of the A"Acm dhm»:i t about tight miles south of Scgu 
anil isist of (>awar t and immediately east of the Mo^/ial Mia defile, on cue 
road from Scgt to Hanna, but adjoining the tract held by the DarwurA 
A"Ael, branch. Then 1 the (■mbtu: cultivati- the available lands, : i Itick i 
tr /■ ™, r /M /vim ■! fAvu// if otst ftj /Af Durnu;: /yvtrmmtHt. 

The following tree will show ihe descent of ihe Enain branches of the 
Wulri Acting henr mentioned : 


VV %AU t SUE! of Sislon.-n. 

I 


tJmzf* 


AVjsit or AfAfcrueiv 


Mebirak. 

t 

(ituboz. 


Maljmud. 


Mas'Qil. 

Muncrat naniej, 


1 

fohUiL 

iBildolji) 

(nodwoin 

Umijotri). 


‘aL 


MivLp WjutKlc 


Mtis^p the iMrweih. 


1 


Ahmad 
(Alimas Sri) 
(general name! 


Utmiii- 
f Lljmirm) 

I general name/ 


\'Al\ JTAet) 
(numerous 
divbions). 


\ 

KftbiL 

(K*bU AVidj 
(numerous 
divisions), 


SlfL 

<S“m KM} 
(numerous 
division sj. 


(Walk 
Wall ATAel) 
(numerous 
dirlstoruj. 

Ll.ittwc^o 


IhrJhm. 
m^ihirn Khd) 
[several 
divisions). 

AhEl Wvmii. 


Mai/mud 
(Mahmud ATAcU. 
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The Darwex>* A 7 jcI dwell together. and the Mas’nds live separate tram 
them, but, in -ame place* their territories adjoin, or lie contiguous to each 
other. The farmer dwell chiefly in the northern end western partL- of 
their t wintry, and are nearest to Kohaf mid Raima in British territory, on 
one ride, and to A'dflM, Da war. and the dara'h 01 vdkj of the S'He) o: 
Right-hand ilmmul 'river i nn the other. The Mas'ndi dwell in the 
southern and eastern parts, and arc near Rannu. Tit, and the 4 «rJk „ f 
valley of the ('.umul liver, hut the) nowhere initially touch our barrier 
Thus the UtinAiul bmndi of the liarwei^ Kite 1 is bearer! farthest north 
east, the Outrun: larthest nnrth wtd, the Uimadp in the extreme south 
western, and the M.is’iids in the south eastern part of their possessions, 
Some few ■ laws or sections of the DttWtM AVrel hecjme ririiish subject* 
after the .uioeutiun of the 1’ani Ab ll'injabl teiritones in and ‘.iqV 

to jgrkLdtunil pursuits , and others mi_;hi in time, have followed their 
example, but for the present attempt t.. > rush their independence in ” true 
Circassian stylo." Those who became subject to our rufe, ui npp.ircntl) 
so—for they could mire into their hills and fnsiimv^s $■ h n they t in 
were responsible for the passes leading in and mi of the tract, reapect^ly 
occupied by them, and in advance of which, eastwards, in British territory, 
mosl of the lands they cultivated lay. Some of the fhsrwcm A’.vel, however, 
such as the Rffbil A'-.e!—not “Kitfait Khsl—one of the four divisions of 
the Wall AAd. which t-. one of the three subdivisions nf the rpnjn i, do 
it ended from Oman, son of Hfld, the DarwcM, and (he Mariud division Of 
the Worlds* had lieen, until within the last fifteen or twenty years, a pet, 
petual usurec of trouble since the annexation of the 1‘anj >b (I'uniabl tern 
tatics Such disturlmnccs however take place on all borders, .inti ever 
will and what have often been called Wa.- irl “ outrage^ hav, nicrd) 
heef; repiisab fur oUUSge on there on die pin of portions of trilics 
under cmr rule, only, ittdhury Itrithhot will nut see [Itia- 

Tlte Waxlrls dwell in an extensive tract I very mounininyur court try— 
abiMit one hundred and twenty roilci in length from north to woth, and 
about eighty m breadth in its widest part—some of thr strongest and most 
difficult in the Af/Ainistao, and, with few exoeptktrr, as ifctr or nnniadn 
Their chief wealth consists of numerous Hocks, and a vans number ni 
crude of different kinds. They pass their lives under rbeir black tent? 
chiefly, mode from the hair of iheii goats, coiled KijtSa'i in PeriAto. and 
cultivate the aval Wile patch e* of land known u A'tts (not " Ka;hT as *t 
find in map.- and official repoo*), lying alona the batiks df the various 
streams and water COttnea which tun through their country, and m the 
defiles with whkh » abound*. Of agriculture they in generality ignorant. 

They Carry on a Hide trade with our frantic' districts, and ixing (lawn 
ih L - surplus produce of their hills, and take back fabric frit making clothe;, 
salt, and a few other necessaries, hut the trills it quite able to support 
itself on I be produce of the country si inhibits. There is no ■c l - l! gmund 

* li uw cwniyd the Wugfi iba*M be inoeie-t, « ihril thru \* £*« to fict. 
With the SaftoSa Ale! end AThion ti4aliis and il* Ja*l(i#w KatUon*, who will old, 
or Ik kviwc .1 of mrfmg- VL* ths W«trJ», utd then, site the r^ttoi, they «*w' 
t!i'. l«c ilWiHed. Mil *U <™ <*4 
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in ii t eo to say* the country consisting of some of the high^t splits ridges. 
%nd ona bones, on either side of the gnaat easEcm range of Mihiar Stilimln* 
Koh-S Styntv, f/Aar* or SAii-?X Sh£t4l fwte t as it b eaJlect hereabouts. 
Wherever a suua.II area rs found capable of being cultivated it is brought 
Linder tillage, and is called by a separate name* generally the name Of (he 
dan or division w ho cultivate it. 

They have Sion mines tn their country, rtea 1 Maktn and Biibsr GJrai t 
which have been worked for ages. Hie name of Aor Mar is connected 
wish this fact! but the particular? need not be related hens; and they make 
exceedingly good swords and knives. They entertain an inveterate haired 
towards the people 01 Hindu aim 

This great tribe s hitherio, has been wholly independent, and has had 
neither tax nor tribute to pay* with the single exception of the Gurbiii, and 
hiih rendered allegiance 10 no one. Bdns divided into a number of branches, 
moreover* they do aul acknowledge the authority of an hereditary. or of any 
iingl-j yhief—which renders them less formidable than they otherwise 
might Lc—but have uu intern- bead men r who IujUI a little authority* and 
shew: ar* ributfen with the consent of the division to which they belong ; 
but when about to undertake .1 wariike expedition, a leader is dec ted. 
whom til implicitly obey, they ase “Home Rulers M to the back bone t 
and consequently arc entitled to the sympathy os the party mw in power. 
Much I ess internal disagr eeme is1 exist 3 a mo t h r W a ziris r 11 an am n n g tht 
generality of AfgAin tnbes | qr Home Kufers generally], and the conse- 
■ :uence b, ihm* being snore united, they are much more powerful. It is 
Ttty certain that they know their own strength, and are proud of il. 

They held a much greater extent of territory at the time of the annexa¬ 
tion of the Panj \h iPanjab) temttfries than they had dorse during the 
thymus fifty ur sixty year*, they had then gained a fooling in Etanm; 
itself; md the Ahmads held lands in ilantift Jong before the Sikh* 
jppnpTtateil it* and used to pitch their black blanket tents f herein in 
winstr. Their routs tty now extend* from around TaL ^not 11 Tkn/ n nor 

Thud, ‘ at in ihc maps) an she nver of Kuruuch fe*£ “ Rtinnm '). in 
ihe KaiuU district and also m the tnaA the arid! uncultivated traci of 
bantiu, knqwn by that Hindi word, signifying dry* hard ground* and in 
which ihe Mime Af<y/an-: dwdl p the chief place of which is I^kn'k 
■There is a rat difference between the meaning of Parjfao/a/, am] Hindi 
^A for as Tal there ie no warn qf water,) There 15 a tradition that thi* 
arus tract was once she bed of a vast like. fSee my Nou>- Arums 

i n, etc., page 3--. note r J The Gantbfhh river flow* ihrough the 
middle of it. 

The t outfit m botmdatn of the Waairi country *3 lend* 1 v the liiuniil 
nw* jtnt before It enion the plain of the llujra’h-jaL Thus the country 
uf the W.tiiris throughout itA whole extent, corujptiof the tnatn and sub- 
otdtnaie 1 -umUtl ranges on the eaii imd on the west, of ihe gnnd eastern 
' ■ lu “ nof Sullman -* r K-jfi4 tilyah, which is called or rather is locally 
kmjwn zi? .vifl-ai, and Shb41 C^ar* and its irpurii and cros ndges, Tlsrse 
mbonjiiate paralld arc much lofsier on the eastern side of the 

uaun rouge thin on the western, she coqnnynn that side bcin^ much more 
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elevated. The >uutfacHicTtt portion of this territory of the Waziris b :hai 
part at line great maia easiiro range of Mihrar Sl*I 1 min, which, north of 
die iliumi], become* Mmewhai disturbed. and budget tmi caftiidtrahJy, ^0 
to say* to the w^stw^rd,, and meets cseh^x cro * ranee* from the nmihwe&t* 
and through it& whole Latent n is flanked on the east hy the Koh-.-SiirAfr, 
Sor 6 ltf| qt Mti Knb, which ha* been dneribfrd at length in my l+ X- u E > 
before re letted to. The Wirt r c o tinny p east, of lYl! f yah and f: ^ i “ \Y a no ) 
wtst of T-Ue, extends southwards to the bank* of ihe Gun ml river, ’me 
beemea ihe easiem houtufory 01 the Wpjuti and Tak* a strip of hil\ 
enuntiy extends jurt of the Koh-t-Snr^A. Sot ( 7 j*r. &i Rlitt Rob, nbom 
forty five miles in length, and about eleven broad in its broadest part 
ft runs* j Uuk west ul fuuib to ihf (lumuL .ind jiii out maps Is called the 
“ BkuitMisHtt Range/' and Utils," bemmt it i* mhabimd by 

van of the Af^n tribe of Kamil, and is projjerly know si as the /but*] 
Hills. Thb nibe is very anciint, In it insi^mcant in point of number*! 
md used in former limes, when J was «m that fruntier, to Ik styled f . 

■ pctali of the Wajjris * On the north *«i of the Warm country. :lie 
main range here throws off smaller parallel ridges, or waves, ai they may 
be termed, which slope downwards toward* the uhr-f A ot * alley of the 
i"ork> 7 i river* which aepHate* die \Wud Warjn.country Irom 
the country of the Hot&r*i LcxlJi: imd on the «est, one of tturic puniijt's 
ranges, which is sorocwhnf more deviled than the oihefi on th.u side for 
I am only attempting 10 describe the main features on the Warm . ountxy 
-bounds Ibe Ttern'h of Wjrwah on the weit, and separates it from the 
Jjnt A or valley through which the JFAacy or Right-hand Cumuli flows 
Jijjtn s-Otth 10 south- Between ihe-ie subordinate rangd on either %ide of 
tie main range atc -Ul> smaller formed hy cro** ranges, such as 

1 hose of Sfotiai Ibb, Hiiufcrt, AApcj-Atali (which e tonifies 1 in 

pi^Vrtoh badr, SbfMih, Kin 4 * 0 , etc, and inmfi tracts of Ubi=- IjjuI of 
no grea: extent such ft* SAum ami Raomikt Astrals-T.sb'h, *nd uthen 
and an these the Wami tribe cultivate such land us it fit iifiage, 

^omc of ihc mountain tracts in ihe pos^er^ion uf tlai^ irtt^ am well 
Woodcdp and cron tain forest of pine of two or three tlescnptior^, some of 
winch is imported into the Derals-idi, si-. wcU as other forest trt--, and 
some of lesser gro^ih. 

On the west ilae Wmlrt country touches ihac of the Sullm&n A/;d ind 
A^atoti G^AoMs , and there a chance that, some day, they might come 
inter i ciUict with the lim-uamed most nutncTc.i^s jjhI most powerful ci the 
oAahj Af^Mns* aJoiic tupposed to number over ioa.coo familiesL It wa 
,, n their account that lhi VVexlfiv, powerful at they wen-, hejUUUed fiom 
varending farlher weuiward?i them Mat.e^ r li + in the upper pan fcf the 
ToncAi I iarah, mio Farmul ^\Tieiher t in the prtseni *raie of sfliirL ihe 
VVaiiris may enler into closer rdatiou^ wsth ihe Ghft. lis, for mutual 
defence, remains to be seen 

* Ihx in 3be -p--nici jVnWKStnn frfrfH Lh? U ft '4tae—ihr Wxrtrli— 

i£*E 7 rtd lo EH tbr kn. A\m] mhs^ pl|^ 3 ^ 3 * **iue Him aic ^ tli- 

fiii-riTttu iriife of the M Ym\-h F^rnkt Mmocnuiaui so the Sccrc3uj oc 
Sure far ladis, p tUiid ociirtteti i^to, Thu i " ponerful mtir '* numbcri pci ibxsi f.Qoex 
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Mjftfta'h ii. rather Sc^s lima nine miks limn A^rop, a place belonging 
C6y and rallied after that tolerably |H>werM branch of the GMz\ tribe, 
mimlKnng al*&Lit 5.000 families, and fen miles and a half from Urghun, 
in the dktrta of Farm ft I. The direction from L'r^/mn of these two pijiere^ 
is about Bfciufneast inclining east, on the route from £Aixnih to the 
iLjr.jr of Ahmad A'Mn, a mile and half from Banmh and h in former tim*5 K 
ns chief filacn. Mo^Aa’fr li« on the north hank of ihe TonMi river; anti 
about twenty-four tnile.^ farther eastwards is MoloAfr where ihc Hawar 
temicn coiumvnces* inhabited by other Kafilrai tribe*. Three miles and a 
half nut th-east ward*. nf Mibhr is- the Kaiacy (village) of Ahmad ATAan mi 
the north bank of the TohJH, afcd raihcr less than a mik east at that h 
Pftin SMh, t he name given to two or three villages of FlriSsdtths, me 
dtSE endanl* of hlfksH, she UuwcrA, the progenitor of the Darwcrf Avd 
clivision nf the Warms, and whom they venerated a* their SpiriUml Guide. 
These are qn the south bank ol the T oin-Ai. and one of them is wired 
Abuses (A’jfcihzl }) and another BJekzi, and lire tomb of the Plr is shunted 
south of the last named place, 

The northern boundary of the Wa?jn country ts irregular On one side 
the Wazfrfa touch their kinsmen, the fiairim branch of the Manual I 
KarhirvjLs and, farther eistwsrtU again, they are separated from A/fOit by 
the range of mountain* dividing ii from the rfargA of the TonMh nt^ “IjH 
farther cast lie* Uawar before referred It? All their neighbours iri that 
direction ii will he observed, are Karlionris like themselves. without « 
ecptio-n : indeed, ah ihtr KarEr*ns adjoin ear.h other. There ate about 
iR h o;o families in Dawar alone. 

It must be remembered that the WazMs being pn&toral and nomadic, 
jntl only vtiitlhg «omr places m the wjnti r m .t^n, hove lew or no villa "C*. 
blit live st at! ere d about, a Few families together, and manly in or 

black rents ttude of the hair of thru ^oaLa n and in mm or grass huts „ bttL 
in we places, Among the M*±Ai| Waild* chiefly, they have dwelling-- 
portly hollowed out uf the *1cep hill sides, which arc roofed over, and some 
havir two or three roof* or Floreys, and I his, imperfectly understood* ha* 
led some periwms away with the idea that they /iw iW amtff MajcIW i.* 
their principal tillage, or Esther, 3 t luster of small villages in thr 
dan? A or valley of Thai name This is their iirincipal village or town, 
nod the only one 11 may be 5-11 d : for Kahm C, tia^i fihc * m /Cajiigwnw * m 
M JCtthumm /"etc* of the maps and of 'TijjretLeeta'') although in one of the 
or \alleys within their Territory, and where they hold their trunks. 
Or tribal assemblies, it is. or was, fl !o wn belonging to the Aoi-M*r 
tribe uf Afrdijns, the descendants of that same Aot Mclt, one of who*e sons, 
' AbA-uLirfL adoptnl KurLi^^.irv, I'rtini whom the WuLri* are descended, as 
before recorddl It lies about ten miles S.S-W. of Mskrn, and about 

Umy^hree N\\V qf Tnk, The AorMars ate an ancient trilie of the 
Abd once |>u^ses«ed the whole of the country round about* but 
were, in course of time, misled from all die butide, vhcit R%rm tlriUti* or 
^Stonc Tuwij t 1 u I bt words signify, by theit Katli™ kinsmen, the VVaziris 
Two or three *uctesive ie»em of vcmity in recent years have led ihe 
frrr reclaming Axf Man for ihe musi jjan to abaodorr l^m GraW, and to 
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up limit abode anJO-dg the Waning^ with whom jko they are by blood 
conn tried* as previously ftuTOA. The Wafting* if^cll in the dfrra'A or 
Willey of situated between KMud and Stain jh, They inhabited 

I he (outb-tmc corner of the trw &ji or ri&rkt of in Akbac 

MdttalTs reign* near thr tract aiill held by their kinsmen. The 

Wjrdags were then HTong, and were assessed as liable to furnish 500 
cavalry and 5*500 infantry for militia purposes. S'frnir was theft held by 
Mu^fal people, the remainder of those mt/tgi* or ta.i.infcAt, or military 
colonies which the rulers a&ed to locate on 1 heir frontier district** 

end the remainders of which mm#* still continue to dwell fall her weal. 

The Data'll 01 Wfcraah p * which in of considerable ekvetton* slopes 
downwards towards the Irara'n ox the Gumul river, and adjoins the south 
west corner of Ibe Waiiri territory* It lies north of the SJfcribd MgMn 
tmkbiy, previously -itmestcb as noticed in my paper on the M Independent 
AfcAluof Vafin Tribes. 11 It was from Hie (J uni id side of WI/kjIi that 
the 41 dd inlira I inn jhrocc^ 11 *rai comment ed upon tiw emus try of the 
I fcjM'vd Lndl tribe, and it was nn ihe Spin, in iis southern [WJt. that ionic 
of the Warn hi, and others probably* indulged ii: wh.it is dear 10 all 
A(pyns —j night oltadc tijKiu ihrtr enemies—the drlirnhaibu for. ^ of 
3,500 men of all arm± 1 force aa numeroyi ,1- funeral ^tr C J 
Saprer, reic, had for the conquest of Sind — ™ the night* or tarly mom- 
mg; of November 3d last,! There was, however, mot her hide army nl 
the same strength not (ai off to support the first one If necessary, 

UYireah b about thirty miles long from north to south, and about from 
ten to fourteen utiles in breadth A stream* known as the Spin, a feeder of 
the Ctirnul, nins through ii bom north towards the south, and unlit ; with 
the main stream near Kot ka'J, one or (be hailing places al the fltnputhluA 
caravant nn ihfl trAwXy I lab ionic to (*taxmh. 

This matt tract of territory belongs tu thi ttopuarh. who are descended 
from the Mud branch of ihc A^tans, front an adopted ton of Ihrafirtn—son 
of JSfcUA I Jail , or Baipaey, the pmgemtif of ihe BaitrA tribe— tumamed 
1,j>e-daey K from constant use ahhrcviuied into Lodacy. It was the l*wll 
tribe which gave ihe only Palin Suttdns to HmdOfhm, who were see in 
number. The great ftmtimdvh or *w#wJ merchant tribe, xhe Nilhlrrai, 
now chkffy known » Lflbattil (rtf/. ** Lohani" and ^Enhance*"" etc}. the 
Niliis. and other Lodte dwelling around, therefore, are kinsmen 

Qi the The latter are T for the most pail, fimwJu&t also, and 

w till neither offed " Wanch," mi * Wind" Inn ihr word heOHHt Wurmj, 

+ A few weeln wr were TcM that there wmt 11 m* ^bttlhc^l of fh^ WfErtrii -id.-nifg; 
ft ftf renifxcm so the PilimliaiiupL t«l, v W the wt** «msl lliK 

l hey tuiS, i jejuktift atlide in 1 dally paper, I lift I 11 >'<.■ wirpiise need lc ! 1 u 

3 he irfwt i>f nivar tabling 00 I he A%h*u fmatier. . They tfiteiTcd a te*CQ which 
may jnf“tvibly aecans ihe UdiniitaiirtB CaftmdwtqA hum farther etc, 

Wt ha-rt )m herfl tcpfn<™d, fa a rraruitmueabizn recttvetl ihr^h N A^eiwy " 

fXor. j6s, ikli ■* hilhrfli p the Wj^iio hail !.*eit infidel it tr h/iwttd/r #». TIicik 
wfai rhiiughr » wflt chpo^t ihdr mintK ]*™bly n&w ; wetrf we He *Im> d&M, Uu- h, if Ihr 
1 flacking flWM haul oalj waiiftl fat Uhr junethm nif t P oQQ niwr/ it-i , -w^.ir p ihc frgtit maghl 
hm mEiiio? a frai-e HWTX Ih- Bnllfth arm*. " We %ha 3 l Wl ffiiftre lf ftfU&i tril»^- 

mrai “ yrt^ iml^i etc ftloluSiill fJUf ftlir-ft of fthtllbals ftnijt?^atj|iB i>F i^Et tern:* 

lory. 
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deal in some of die richest and most es pensive fabric* carried by tho** 
tioti^dic iufTchuRt^ whci f wiih iffu or three exception^ jire onlj pp«ibn^ 
of Aft*»n tribes, follow mercantile pixrsuit^ The L>otjr*i tribe li 
\trj small, ml more than l wo hundred fatuities in all* bin I hey hold 

their own, or did op 10 this period of rime, in W&m * tenaciously. 

The land therein is good* particularly that lying nearest the fci or strcanii 
which can be irrigated therefrom, and which constitutes about a four!it of 
what ts capable of cultivaiiotL Thfa tract is wy ^hry in uimmcf, wd 
from the tortures of a vast number of mosquitos but little test k obtainable 
in any part of it. 

The dwell in the central part of the JardK and ihere they hare 

t t walled village, formerly of some strength for those pans, which is semu-- 
liima called the Wd or fort u( War^ ( bui, of course, k was nnr a fort 
in a itiilkpry point oi view. About a sliird of this lb tic tribe cultivate the 
land* imimd it, and the reu follow mercantile pursuits a* before men- 
tinned, and only return at certain times of the year 

l hc other parts of the WilrWh Dwm'h, north and cast, arc held by the 
Ahmadsi branch ot the D mzsk A^el Waihh; and she Zali A Ad clan or 
section of that branch, which are generally the assailant of jtozwmJak 
caravans, atways dwell llicreirt ft is probable that it was with these that 
the delindiatEOtj forces came in contact. The other Wazins only Tcsort to 
IV&nva'h in the summer season with their flocks and cattle, as do likewise 
A few of ihc Daulat A'/m\ /, a u-WdAf, who being ^ T - bke 

die Potimb ; and JMrtnc of the Sulim^n A'Ad GAaiil tril c also rume into 
VY u ftia h. The flrnieiatian force may mine into coni act with them like- 
wise, and possibly have ah early morning viiii tMtti them. 

Although so ;:<»■ ;n[|. the \Ym iris have nni disp^s^ti-^d tht l Vi Urals, 

whom they appear to hold in ctmsitioHiblc respect- Perhaps they have 
other good reasons for leaving them unmoleaierL 

The DotArwls made wme considerable figure an India during the lime 
of lhc Pa(fijn or Adrian rulers; and numb:rs of them ire to be found 
there. Al the begriming of this ocnLur| many wefe to be found in the 
IhiVban. and southern India, in the haiarl {nil H JkBuj% Kniappah 
uV. " Cuddapah 11 }, and adjoining district* of the Hadnt> Presidency* as 
well a* BaimLs, Dihclk*, SAerlni^ Panili, and other Af^n tribes and 
ihere theft desctsdanis tfill continue i□ dwell, 

Use jam JTAeI branch of the Wall JtAel UtminiJ Wufrhi, who cultivate 
I in tis around the fortified post of that name, between the A derail an d 
kahuian pisses, and near which some fi,ooo Warin* are reported to he 
as.H- k mblcd r Iutc, or had, nominees in qttt frontier inklktiu^ as well asoihcf 
Waims, The Jam KAt\ n and Malik SUh i Wall Wei, Ujmlmri uullivati: 
land* within the UnUri] border, while others only cross the border in the 
cold ftaaon. Such as do ore responsible, along with the jiinl MD lel jr for the 
Aflarerah* ATAaaorah, Kni'Ato or 5"4ukio irsA H 5haklid<xi "1 and KahQtan 
Passei. leading into Banuik Some of them cuiiivtite lands in front of the 
Passes m question and the WoHJkl or WujSd branch of the Jtol 
occupy the A.biofab Pmi If all the Wvirfs are rref deter Enured to tight 
for the general welfare of the tribe, they will nos ^aiFiLie thevs lands, but 
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if they have made tip their minds to they wfiL Souse resilesiH?5? 
exists among them us it is. 

As we had entered into such a good undcotfamding with the pre-eoT 
A(fA r i □ government, we should have Allowed time to 1 often down the 
asperities that hive exited between us and the Ihuitn or Afgtiftu iribtis h who, 
from the time ot the first Af^Aln war, and since the annexation of the 
Panj Ah territories am] etpechilly from our acts of taie years in the itiarch 
of a w scientific frontier," have all entertained the suspicion, and with good 
reason, as it turned of mt foregone intention of seizing their 
-ountry and interfering with their independence, notwithstanding all ihe 
suuemctits 10 the CQUttafy tirade in Parliament and at IkmqLju-. If left 
flkitie, these indq*:ndcm bmderJ tribe 1 , wouUi, by degree*, have Ijceomc 
oltedicm to their natural head— and would Have been an invaluable mum 
of strength to liitn—ihc ruler of the Afp&ftt of which we pretend 
we are ^ anxious to preserve the integrity, while 11 the very >Jmc 
time w L - are doing our utmost to disintegrate it Of, iht irilur* might 
have become obedient to our mlc, although then *^1* the probability o I 
their preferring, as h but natural,, % Mniuirmimdar, government nnd ruler 
nf the same blood and religion a a thniuselvc*. 

lire U'aairi tribe hits always been, tenacious and jealous of its in de¬ 
pendence as fur as we are concerned p observing, dnubiftEE, our never- 
cessing encroachment upon the possessions uf others from the very first. 
How many expeditions have had 10 be Undertaken against the KlLhiL ATrcS 
and Mas lid W*uiri» alone, and at what cost ol men jod money ? Yet we 
t-sy out against the Russian* doing she same thing on the other -lide of 
the -VJ^A&n state, though wc ti 11 mbty submit iv it. The trriteneut uf the 
A'/jemm*, inofTennivc Glltivat.jrs, alluded lo in hiv former paper, am] the 
Nnemion 10 anne* the country, and drstmy ihc uulcjjutidcni.s, of the 
Warms and iht- potions hj main force, ts j%awhat the Rmreiam did at 
Mmrw, and mt Panj Dih and Kid^ais. The Wflnrto cannot solicit them 
10 send a JJ Boundary CcuDmisrion in meet the " Udimmuion Commis¬ 
sion ': ii) 1 suppose the Russian! wt 3 i help themseSve** to another slice of 
AffASO territory on the other side * 

What is culled the "forward policy/ whether is regards the AQptSnstate* 
of BiEuchlAHLn, or in Dsjdi&tjm and parts around. has been to oush the 
iitiiU indtijwnden". state* between ourselre* ^nd 1 big neighbour, and thus 
break down the barrier that nature and history had craned fur ihc defence 
«rtd preservation of India projJcr, whiilst the Author! of it at home are 
knocking their ywti tmmtty ini u n Parish * itonu- 

the VVatim htivti been quieter for wme ycan pavt than evtv riiey were 
before since 1^49- bur, now that they have Ivetin roiled, aud another 
assemblage of the tribe 1a said to be posted on thr flan mi side of .riscir 
country* and ^ dating* to threaten it* we shall sec bow strong a Imre will 
be required M flat iwint. Resides this, there are many mure Waring and 

* The fuJSuwmg appw&l hi the SiL ^rnWn f * Jfc* ihf iUy iTbtf lb* 

if lbs itiMiik n 4 ' the delhnlfliltfgi turce tn IV \t*uh : 11 .iLay i&iMpjwuu. «T 
AJghMLtjuL ts ? 'itcai UiLtdn **mU be Mluwed by & coiTeip^inijiL - Rr-i^. 

The VVsaUr cc-iintpy u ihc nry of A%tiiLiiOn ; w> ibe Ai^tAa £avernnKiS m tiLclj 
to bar^fl J.TvI'y rime nf it. if oat Int, m itti catJy fefniT. 
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many more points that they can threaten. WfmE will all this frost India ld 
iis present impoverished smie ? But wfrni mitturr ? Mutt nor enterprising 
young ri Pdifi'cats** and other officers be rewarded with C.S.L and other 
decorations ? 

ftow as to “ tbc frontier tribes’" who mate such “ admirable soldiers 
who "in many eases hive shown a devoid attachment to the British 
offieeti with whom they liavc been associated/' A recent telegram 
tfov, is, runs as fall owe :— 


11 Futtrrttcc w% tub Arana* paovriR*.” 

" It ji tcpcrrScil from Bombay on piodlcrtf a mho r try ibu ihm U m*mg gmrnna! for ihc 
hdfcf Utti the Wwifb" recsi! ittsck Ppita ihr ISitiiih tore *t Win o, *-n the Afghan 
Eikiinrtff h W 5 U led by dercrttirs from the. Srlith Pnajouh foLiiuy^ Jtiul that .-tn 
"H Mtiiilly ve£4j£*iS in ihe assault, A nmnhcr of rifles entj horse* daring the 
aXij-zi tort lTOa iTiceiS irt who huS pTCTioufly deserted from ibe Imtian Army," 


There ate a number of user of this tribe in she Indian army, anil I fejr 
vw shall heir of many more desertions : hui what else could wc aspect ? 
Ever iiifcce die reb- 1 !son in she N.W, fVtmncc 3 a cahcd the Mutiny, whereby 
a civilian party goYcmmerti in England, dependent on every election wind, 
succeeded m tot in getting the sole control of the nuances of India, which 
it had so long covered with greedy eyes, and over the territories and troops 
of i he Easi India Company, the constant end as vow has been to tear down, 
itnkef, and spoil everything built up by that Company, and Lis make the 
ruiive troops as inefficient as possible, by taking iwaj front them what they 
:no'. , i: inquired—their own i -j.rofiean office is—who knew then men* ; nil 
wliom their nn n knew, and tom the whole into H Irregulars, 1 ' at the advice 
M itnme ititxpetknecd officii, who had iJ Vnegohfe on the brain. They 
hau 1 succeeded hut ton well ; and they h&Vti a! Inst* after working for 
thirty-*!* yc*ns, attained the acme of their desire*, in jus i now putting the 
finishing touch tn ihe breaking up of the annits of the three Presidencies 
Latterly it hftt been the fashion to en \isl foreign mercenaries—we English 
’ci ve always been fond of such from the tttne of sending legions of Hessians 
tg ^ |n cnc3 to fight out battle*—the plea being the difficulty of obtaining 
recruits I know the time when for evtiy one required* five dr dx Stable 
Indian recruits could at once have been got, bnl under the new order ot 
things, and the never ceding veiariuus innovations, all this hag been 
desiroycd, and good native* will not enlist Tire resource* therefore, h W 
rsdiii foreign mercenaries from among the Afcteas-**the frontier tribes, 
and mbcT alien raca f who,, in an emergency, a case of reverse, or for any 
grievance real »r can* at any time, be H over she bolder and 

***' ^king rheir arms with them* 1 haring the very Iasi A f^ln war, some 
of thfcre foreign meicemiries did so h Who are bkdy to be faithful to he, 
' udt H1 f w nu * 0I ™ aubj.-™, whose fathers, grmdfiufrefi, ami great- 
Stand fathers tevc served in cur ranks, and whmc families and home* ate 
m iw midst ? Some will say, ** that aU this GriSed in the Mutiny. 1 "ITii^ 
wai nr,: the ■ some of the X*ute troops were ipoPcd by bad arntwgt* 

' At f th f fwc,I, ft U P 0 “ ^ *ndb CotHjsnr, oUm, of old. 

ati.h t " ,<jmc,lmii:s De3:, lv blind, (jrnefals, and hj undermining the 
auihtsnt? of comraitiding !}(fit=r s of Regimcntj. 
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Komc was lotf Ehro^yh the enlistment t>h and tirjjctidenrf on, baiiiarian 
mercenaries* and the filing aside of ihc nmtivt people, wher thereby luit 
their fighting qualities^ Let imr India be lew? from the same cause?, 
English people are fond of enlarging u|H>ri iherr patriotism and love of 
freedom* and they mppuve ienmingly* that they alone possess there tedlng* 
but I Ihmfc thiMj if they try io crush the freedom of these 500,000 AfrMos* 
they will find ihcm endowed with the very virtues rha: we claim a? d nz 
monopoly, but then they are neither Hulg^rhini nor Armenians* 

UoMog Lamentariora are made on tht killing of n couple of coal 
strikers, who excite thousands Like thefnsebcis to destruction of life and 
property; Commissions of Inquiry sit thereon* and a gnemi stir b made, but 
la case a few thousand Wailrte should he killed by u_s Lhai h merely 
done to show our love For them, and that we have *' w L t/ the Uighiftf inltn- 
tivn t.'f interfering vulh the in&ip£ndtn£t &f HI*S 9 m ** ili’i ftr iitfnvft any 

territorial a&rtahaf " wr attempt a# tJrfamjw if tb uglier iff Mu\i 
further than if is at freutt' (Sir John Com, Under Semlaty of Suit 
for India, House of Corntnofu* August *£91). 
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THE CHINESE VICE ROYALTY OE 
MANCHURIA. 

[I-ton /At fifissiatt if tint Z Malmimiki'i " HUM cf tht Chinix Empirt?\ 
Tk\NS!.ATEi> BY Lr.-Cot.oxEf, W. E. GowAEf. 


iJfTkO]lUiTORV REMARKS. 

VVft.n-f: v ^ be the issue of (He present war between China and Japan- 
wHrtbtTtho*eareiag(« who id I us tfiat the * L rtauon at play"* has an armv and 
a [, lv i' very much up to d.iie, and that, by a series qfswift and sharp blows, 

rwTr' ' ;Cinctn > wil! siia «« the loosely welded and unwieldy 

.T™ 5®*" ,f ** centTe ‘ °t whether those are likely to prove 

in *&* ***&* power "of China, confide ml v 
awiWWihal the Japanese will eventually withdrew from the struggle in 

tOfipi^^ SSr 1 “ rU ‘ i ‘ l i? ll tM t>lC MlndlUr d > 1 ,aat 3 f *“* to •* 

j-. I # ' ^' e fh ^ n onc od,er 1,1 f ^ cSe nHematiw we naturally seek 

i rh h "rj 11 -' L ' JVe U " mi 5f<; 0,11 ^udy of ;he mysteries 

of the huge " Middle Kingdom," 

Nu ™ 0f fc mjiu afford* us rite same amount of knowledge of the inlerivr 
rh ™ “ l ,al f, ° 111 * fhlch ** 1 “ T * trensljued the following account of 

IS'T VkWt ^r uf ****** Indeed we may 2 
bring nnder^t? 11 ^ ^ 0Utc0[ni: Q * tllc *“« Teal BtKinpt lo 

Chin* Ll T”? ^ ^ " A Review qf rhe 

Hyacinth Vif* ^ ^S?** ** **** ailt,writi “ « 

Z ™”e"L™ “ ,1 >' -»'k- -f *W UtMfe!w 

"ZZ "aZ. ‘ '* ,,W * "* — *- »< *• 9 

^nti L re exist mote pressing reasons which should Je*J its to make u 
s ^ ^ ft " ***** rf Manchuria/’ Firet^he 

1 -Tj r'r S ni !e S%IJ ’ <UB PresS hawc been permuted by the Official 

the Srup^rs M tr k 'V KuS!lU * “■** >be spoilt of 

thil mtrepid f^S***~£ tb f pTC4etU »». ** W been idfd by 

ihmi-hout thr . ' !?' 1 <vf TtTmf h** ser in 

. ^ ; " S ,riti bmad,h " f And. thirdly, we learn 

iK'rtdawn uni Ca^i^ ** ^' pt 11 Waa ^*’ h? Dwstu 5bd«k Loodiw :. 

— 
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From & St. Petersburg tclegmm (published in the -StartS^./ of the 3 til 

Novr. Isst'i Hut 

w The Modular oT W« W unraHeriH tl rweHPUy <° «J«KlheU iJ« (wow is the 
Ch'Arndt ftirfriei of fca.i*«i SIUwj l 9 *5 *ull-ea|it«i«j *tu3 49 itwicufci. 8 atm-cew- 

jit* «j Lrwir.i t ■irlT’itMx anil | h 1 rfl from the J*lh line He^imerLl uf ihd Itimna." 

Why ihis great disproportion of rofiKttisjioncd and tton^onimS^ioitnl 
officers ta pm-aces^ The present CeTemorCGeneral of the CbAmur Tract 
is General Grpdekoff of Henil tome- Once then kl Russian tiwj» 
over to the southern bank of ih* A out r and even though an or demanding 
may have been arrived at between England and Russia with regard to the 
v^icd question of (he proper Jintiia of northern Afghanistan and to (he still 
more important question of Russia* tight of exit horn the Riftck £ea t those 
iroojn will never be withdrawn, from Mindmii i, A reference xo lh£ mftp 
will show how a Russian occupation uf Manchuria would affect not only 
Curcn but the very esmence of (he Chinese Empire. 


Hie country which occupies the north-easiern portion oi the * liitiese 
Ftosfssinir ^wLihoui the Great tt a all and which is known to Europeans 
by the name of one of the tftbeu inhibiting it— Mum*** —to which belong 
the present ruling dynasty of China —h called by the Chinese them wives 
HuvhSan-SfoMt jr> f M the three Eastern province*/ They aba know it 
under the name of its capital town Shtn-Tm* Of Mukden which is the 
plate of residence of the Kaifcw-ZW who govern* the entire territory with 
the powers of ± Viceroy Od the noMh-wirtl* north and north-easi; 
Mnnchtiria tidjoffti the Ru^btn possessions * 0 « the south<vus il runs 

crmiermiiiuus with Corea und on the south in caist-finc il u-idmd by the 
water-, of the YeMow Sea. whkh break* into (he continent m twy guJfs 
mpeclfvdFjr flowed the tin!f of Kutwa and ihe tJull tif On 

the w^5i and suuth^t the limits of Manchuria have been i*t-i by a line 
which 1 separate* i l from the 0 ! f JWkeflf A"A*j» an in Inner .Mongplsa 

and the province of ChbLC Towards ihe seSt the frontser-line* alter 
crossing the river lino-He* follow* the moontain cren wheteoft, at some 
time ot 01 her. she Emperor Kan Si pEarned the soofled wiltew hed^e " H or 
t^ TSuu^B}^ with the object of ihutitng on the sacred portions of Ms 
native land from the j. 3 Joining Mongol tciritery. A siur.br fence wat: pul 
tip 10 the cut of the tivrr LboHr. lj> order tc jr^ertt me sane my of trie 
I m3 efiaj preserve*. Htit p according to the testimony of European travellers 
of tmh Tnfki theft wow remain only tme? here and there and principally 
in llurfe plftcti at which there have been set sip the railed sales nr 
blnitn of which suiue l *enty an? still to be countttL ' 

■ The woaS “ Maurhii ” in Use CMni ■«= m Itukaily rctuIrT^l % iworiWr^lyphica 

K|PCf3tatjfig \h< w-iriH w^idt li£il|/v "rhr -jruw-M o-ifflitiy ■ Mhe wnfid 

(t ^ pta flywdAihV 11 St*tr«lr<sl l td ills Chsae-S? EmjitTT," IVl it. |W l.| 

l X Utuii^j livu-rliiduu o! the hwikt lt^ l*tw«i Ru±ai aud i hirj will Lk Pwihl in 

lltt ipjiFfrilhK^ lu itllilL Wfrffc. 

I Aerctirdii.^ 1 q she kc^HI fjf 9 fnmu Oiimniau. a hr fener* aih 1 r rdbroilvn, rniwi.t^V 
itftire than = h^nLhrl jem .ifo,. (4 ■Hfinn* t P^^* b--te twin k# (iwf fr^rl ** tfiskc! 

*14? k »f whifi 4 4 U?ll *** 4^£ r Ajii.il ■: CSalae- wr.r. r _ii . iha! pOtl*. ftitrcquetiJly 
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The entire nrea of the Vieefoyaliy of Manchuria, above defined, 
covers About 17,104 square luika Mid yet fci population does not, in all 
probabidiy, exceed j,0*0*000 soulin spile of the great influx of Chinese 
cmigrante who hive greatly increased in number, especially during ihc k*l 
15 m 20 yeat5. In an adniinihU*iive sense Manchuria i$ divided into 
three provinces : Sfctt-Tain to the souih, Girm to the northeast* and 
Htbl&m'Tteiati or Safialian-Ovlh fas the Mam: huts call it) to the norih- 
west- Of these three provinces itiv fim-muned has the same system of 
administration as have the other provinces of Inner China, but the two 
ijst have been placed under a ptneEy military form of government at the 
fiead of which, in the ease of both these provinces, h a Tixian-Tt’u* Qt 
CotmmiriiLr-in Chief But even In these two provinces since ibe year 
1S7S the Chinese agricultural population ha* been placed under civil Law.* 


In res pect of its race com position Manchuria present* great diversity. 
Thu^ the southern province of Sben-Tsrin is almost entirely inhabited by 
a dense Chinese population many of whose inwnfr and villages arc known 
to have existed here from the earliest tbh«- Amongst this population 
them, however. live Moochur^ Mongo!- (ehkfiy towards t!u west j and 
Coitrans ^towards the cast). The tmmbtr of the Utter race has es|ieckiljr 
inct&H-d since jtfftSirheui political disturbances in Corea compelled 30,00c 
fa milk* r-j emigrate to the neighbouring «-oLuitry.t Not finding. howevur t 
sufficient fret spots here for coloni sat icm T a considerable proportion of these 
Lorein tirnigrimE? turned, as do I.'hirLC&e erm^nnits, in a utatherly direction* 
The aboriginal Manckurs, who constitute but a small body amongst the 
oiher nationalities 01 Manchuria. 1 notwithstanding tbar rlieir ancestors 
gained possession of the Chinese throne) Arc to be found in the nisrlltcm 
provinces of the Yiceroyalty and chiefly along the right bank of the 
Tsmgaru up to Its junction with the A tout and along both bank-* of the 
river Moodan Tyrian- They are met with too, but in considerably 
manikci, in other parts of the country, as, for instance, in Russian Terri lory, 
Tin-* on the left bank of die Amur, to the ^ouih of Blagovaishtahefi&k. f 
Agajn on the north-weit, in the lystctn of the river Norsni there have 
settled .Wav.; and /Wrr while eastwards along the rivers ^ungaia, Usori 


grew ujj tali* huge Iheta: htf In there are iri Crests vs aJt *T1 Ihe mocntaku m wfctkh She 
fenof in n-«i w^ aid to h BT « Iwi HecteJ, It h mat to Jrac^ any inch 
Flilbes PaUfLilitiVi “ W Kq(a Iron PdcU to Jlbeotatik 
Magnum in iHyo, on jugt 50 of VoL IV- of die tuumA >A dk* 
I* H G, SuMf «» l&jl.j 


Euij^ Ui C rei^tL nf th* t.Mi^ur ^ w , frm tn iyj6f hti n3rifl]4 nq. 

^ 10• imvnlwv V gmflniI «yu*tn of M ^^tirUiada, it^ S | M rt ^ .bdf Xvtfmn 
" ; jWhcrwffriK in csuttiife t&ttdtti-ad on the i#nwr Utab k In^r 

■ “* 1 1 ^ via ' ** ,:5 *“ *"* Il>“ “lied r»» CH Ci*>, K*rnt mt, «,jjcd 
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( Joatn-.i>inhc t K. U. Kw iSjt, N^XIi. 
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and Amur then roam < 3 fptkt or flak r, Momgn anJ other nomad and 
spr*niny rtvtig*i--’ rant' Ol these nationality (he Sfawhun and most 
uf the SetaMt and tin: Daxrs are settled people who, after inter marrying 
irith the numermu. Chinese emigrants, ^ndually lose their own distinctive 
nationality According to ihe tealimiiny of European travellers, now even 
a most experienced ethnologist can with difficulty tcb a Munchur front a 
C hinaman, os the mode of life, language, nrnruusra and customs or both 
ure identical. Mahchur children are educated in Chineseshoots according 
to the established form laid down fur centimes aa in the case of the ttUHt 
[jtovinces of the Empire. it ii only owing to ihe fart that ‘he ruling 
dynast belongs to the Manchur slock that tht Manehm language has rtill 
I ^n preserved as a classic*! tongue, but only those person « are obliged to 
learn it who arc preparing thcmsdvt* to receive learned degrees and to 
enter the liighest offices ui Ihe State. It is somewhat mure difficult for Ihe 
Stfymt and especially the Matugrita become Msimilued with the Chinese 
[K)]tu]jnion, since the butt rcguJ them Ji plundering race-, ascribing lu 
them all the thefts and pillages that have occurred in the northern part 
tti Manchuria.? In * religious wiuse, the Thf'jji(wr races chiefly adhere so 
Mamurnr: the ceremotikb or wfeidi are minurel> detailed in on edict 
published in the Ms rich nr Linguae at I’ekin in 1747 1 l"he l-himrvt 
nndevtatingly follow the ceremonialr, prescribed by their civil code, and 
they, at the same lime, recognise the reaching or :bc /Areif and fvisti the 
followers of two sect* winch have bom ancient times l*«< very widely 
dissdiitilisted throughout the " Middle KmgJnm. "i Hie Punts for the 
most part piofess Q mid h turn. lilt inilinni'c ol Eurctpcan itii-raiwiarits is 
still coffliiJiiavtly vety weak in Mane hurls, so that in this Mcaoyally less 
frequently than in the richer provinces of the Chinese Empire is a naimc 
to Ik- met with who U imjaaiuted with :he Christian religion. Am rings: 
the immigrants into Manchuria there is a considerable number of Oiintse 
Mvwukmms who live chiefly ■ =' the town* where :hey arc engaged in trade 


and in industries of various kinds. 

Manchuria, havinglhus devcio|>ed into an integral pan of the mut -Middle 
Kingdom," has become, like the other border lands of the Chinese Empire, 
a place of banishment and of military colontsalirtt. And to Manchuria 
there have steadily flocked, in spite of the strict prohibition* of tlw <Jiine*e 
Govt veiluntaiy immigrants who have come principally ftont 1 he adjoining 
provinces of Slum— Doon. Oii l.i and ShareSi, so that, at prevent, almost 

* This inlwLiiruil* «J rhe Tnmi-ilaifcll OWffitlJ usually tab thtit, Ttm-atsi wire D tmi- 
dbc along ihe Wtl loots -ill iht Amur, O-t W re,I ih -e along the light link of the 

rit t , r t* Mtniin. Baa in other |WfU of SShnw ^rh *" known wader the 

c ,1 man,a dfS^&alioft of 7Wnf,vtf. Ami yrt ihi* 'l^dgrrsth* nw* with twftbw tn the 

il ,na„. in Ihe Meoprl diulreu, Pm HywsKh I 1 * 1 * : “ lL; »"«• 

■ T««c,:v-, which menu 1 piu,’ nw freui (hr S* ***t kbrtigjocs inarms ilwtr 
oniHln iwitHdpwll^' with UwdingVitw « FF r t" ^winded 
of the Chine** Empire. -1* WtwHjwdnl*. Cart lb, ^ t-f „ 

* Vcoupn. ” t-aiiii'ssahinn ol Ihe f^pwplty, TJi^ephy, nail Sri l krK of Aai». 

Xu. XIV. d iWy, p »J. 

; fire Iffiouib, " riuiiiiifid !>e*cH|aiem af d» Chrnere Kmp*r«. ‘ Phrt »•. p- r > 
f fere Hyacinth, ''-MaioiiesI linwupomi cf the Uhin=v timbre," fret It,, p. ij- 
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Ihc whole of (He southern portion of Manchuria, in respect of (tensity of 
population, is now not far behind the inner province! of the Chinese 
Empire, But (he colonisation of the two northern provinces of the erne 
^ icrroj'jltj has gone on considerably more slowly and this bees me a con* 
paraiively cold climate (especially in the province of He-l/xjn-Tsjian), and 
a mountainous surface covered with thick forms, luive always demanded 
much greater exertion t in agricultural operations than in the southern 
provinces. Meanwhile the economic development of the northern portions 
of ihe Viceroyalty, from a purely military and political point of vrew, his 
always licen the aim of the Chinese Government. Thus, we know that the 
northern province of Manchuria was formed towards the end of the XVUih 
century chiefly with the object of opposing a forward movement of Russian 
Cossacks from an easterly direction. With the same object the Emperor 
Xan-tsi then founded the towns of Aiumi or I lei l/jun-Tswiii, Mo*-.tit arui 
l srEsigar and placed in them pfrisons under the toainund of a vpecLd 
Tariffs- TuetHt. whose place uf residence was firstly at Aigun and then at 
Morgen but now it is at Tsitsigar, although the name of the province Has 
remained whai it was before. And yet the development of the regular 
ciiil life of this province of the Vicenjyalty, as alsq in the prater parr of 
the province of f .inn, lias gone on very slowly, so that the majority qi the 
immigrant population ij still composed eiihtr of convicts or of ordinary 
fogitire offenders or of voluntary exiles from Inner China who have come 
hither cither to seek fannies in gout mining qr in search tot thr valuable 
root ihr/MdAn. fliis unpromising community Iias noi uji frequently 
comprised large robber hands wliusc inroads fiuie tarried tenor not only 
amongst tire peaceful inhabimnts of the province hut ahu in the midst of 
tire Imperial troops on the occasion of collisions am! U& because these 
predatory bands have almost always come art a* conqueror*. Amongst 
the number *f such bauds those who go by the name ill d/ir- Ttswi or "the 
mounted robbers " and especially the so-called llwwjfev-Ti-.i proved a 
special source tif terror to the country, in the beginning of ihc second Irelf 

f ,,Cicl,t fcrtttuy, if.au time when the greater part ns the Chinese 
tM.pjii.iry (Qterv in Manchuria had been diverted to Hie inner provinces of 
the Empire in onier to assist in quelling the Tdi/’iu insurrection.. Curing 
that penod the robber hands in question sdatd entire towns and village* 
and ruled them *» though they were the lawful possetsots of a conquered 
country* After the suppression uf the Tai-f^t tebeliton and the restore 
tret, ul . Tioniml condition uf afloirs m Munehurii, the Government □( the 
i ogii’ Kho* decided to permit votumary colon is!* to rente in the country 
am it Ofi, furnished mch person* with mitcffal assistance in establishing 
themselves hi their new lands. Accordingly the fates of Chinese imrei- 
££* £f tlt?rtT efn V™™** Manchuria has of tare years assumed 

ittr 1 ”' 1 "" ’ nd Wi,h *■* mmtaig year such a movement 
has ytt more increased. Such settlers, a* afaq iheir predewaors are 

t / 1 ° Wn . <Mrt ^ anc huria under the name of Those of 

them who have come Iron, Shan-Doon, OihU and other jum uf Inner 

* «* fafamatfa,! fanusfal 1* U» K Wc Di, Xt^ In 
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China arc principally engaged m agrirtlwnil punuita. «hiUi flw imnii- 
slants from the province of Shansi have remained true <o ihcir trading 
proclivities, and have generally foil owed in Manchuria, as 'hey did in ihcir 
own country, the callings of money-tenders or hankers. Hence (her* tie* 
comers hold almost rise whole of the trade of their adopted country in their 
own hands.* 

Simultaneously with the measures which have been adopted by i e 
Chinese Government for the economic development of Manchuria tbeni? 
|me also been undtmiien active steps for the reconstitution of the armed 
forces of the Viceroy ally. For instance, when the first Minchut Emperor 
ascended the throne of the Chinese Empire he converted the whole mate 
population of hi* own met into a hereditary fighting class which should 
serve a* a bulwark to his dynasty and at the same time nttsm possession 
of his (atherhutd in ease the Manchnrs should ever lie driven out of 
China. I his newly cwsmuted military i jr« lie divided into *^ hl r ^ ht 
ing ““its which he called ** the Eight Standards" m> is to distinguish then 
fro ill the purely Chinese: troops of the "Green Standard” who garmon 
the inner jngviiices of the Empire and who art under die immediate won* 
of each Of the Viceroy* of the several Chinese province*, fur service within 
ihe limits of their own administrations- Into the composition, liewevtf t of 
rintie Minshur trosps there hast consiimily rntered other of the native 
races of the country such as ;W<wu, Dilurt. &Mi anil others. The 
cenend rtuttwwl strength of such J(esh additions. Ims been included tn 
the lifts nf the pure Manchura and ilto whole force lor the three province* 
of Manchuria may n nv he put down j: f«a,ooo tactih The members ol 
the entire body of Mattchurj, enrolled under “ The Eight Standard], are 
permitted, in . tnneol peace, to pursue th™ own svocmion. ud they can 
only Lit” allied upon to tuim h a siipttLilrd miniver at lolijieis Fdf \y 
TTUik* ertha Chinese army when (he demands of the ( catrkt Govt require 
sueb ■ sristanew- Up to the year 1-850 the umimrm of ihest Manchur 
tmoi.-, consisted rarJujnvety of bow? and arroa-s and it wan otdv in the 
towns of Ginn and T tbit there *u maintained a body of 674 men 

who were armed with flint lock muskets and with guns of C hitter itiaim- 
fadure.t Nevertheless wen with such a primitive style id amiametit ihe 
Mandiuf* rrf the -'Eight Standards" for a long time cowuliiled the best 
fighting material of the Chinese Empire so that bodies of them have often 
been sent to the rnner province* of the H Middle Kingdom tnd even 
further westwards for the purpose ol ijuetling invimections, But political 
events m China of Into jtm, b, fef In«»c*. « bd, " n in ^ 

then the insurrection nf lie £W^, revealed she complex insufficiency 
of these privileged loMTtn. Pteo, apfe ^Uhioti wish kuswia winch 
threatened China in 1 SS 0 on the subject of the KulJjiii irrtt 4 u:i the *wr 
Iwlmfen China and France Over the question of Tonkin and finally the 
increased activity in the colonisation of the Russian frnmtien adioinitig the 
* Failier l-allidiur. "tod Not™ faff) Mite «* *beW*WiUh«lk tnui* Manchufa 


in 1*7(5,” f. W- , , „ . 

| HI irttoiawiiuw Fvmklwl hy the toto Dfptemm* Mi-fan m Pekw- 

j V, p, VfifFHV. M Deration «f id nwtunw," p. jS. 
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maritime province* of the " Middle Kingdom '‘have compelled the fiovero- 
ocni o ( ( ftsgtifi- A/v/t to enter upon a thorough r«Jrgnruction and 
RSMUiament ol the military forces of Manchuria, And so, during the last 
ton yean, the Chinese Government baa made extensive purchases of hr«ch 

p mfi n W *" d il na!i a* ^irin a powder and a rifle factorv, after the 
European style, m Virion to Jelling up a gun foundry at the same place. 

a.1 a so coiisSructt-J a line of telegraph for a distance of more than 
™T?r T ks J hlt> ^ h M * n( *uH« territory and, lastly, for the prefer train 
V ,IC ' aa '' lL,r ' instructed officers have been appointed 

»i!!i order* to teach 5,00c Manchiir- the art or war, according to European 

"I f 1 w,d thc *** w have been distributed as instructors to the 
>- era pans ci| the Viceroyalty, In addition, too, to the existing |<K*al 
EE5 there have <*en formed, out of the infantry and cavalry stationed 

I n r S M 1 Cn Md ^ detachment, which, accord- 

mst^he measure 01 then training in the modem science of war. should 

troof.r^ 311 ^ f ° r ** g ™ d “* 1 "“B"™** 0 " <> f <h* whole ol the Mrmcbur 

this Hm* ?T* pl4 ™* ,Sn ,he c<5eB! Of Manchuria the most import am at 
pon f * OI * **"¥■»■ «» ^ - Port Arthur!" A fort 

of the T tntl * TT^ M ' kh mnds lhe ^iH-wcitem end 

Gull of Corea and which is well armed with Knipp guns. It has a 

T™*™ , Tt mCi ’, 5iCie l “‘ U " lief !he ^ idanCc <* European 

fi . J ' fZ * * "* ^ ConiLrucIed for thc of war vessels. 
a!( ,he och€r “ 0f [KS wriourfy Important fortified points 

<m?L lV* B TrV° f Mafidwr “ arc and Ntt-citown 

on U» shores of the Gulf of X-ia^Docnv f 

provinces ok the viceroyalty ok Manchuria 

PROVINCE OK SHEX-TSZJN. 

tioo UJSfaSlfiSSSs■ h '" **»">• "*“•«*H«WH* 
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Pabtc officials Sru^i.i M . 7 ilA ' Illtre **». « addition to 

GomnmSiS Mims:,:, at the h«d of which ,s a fW/fe m 
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Ifllb us* it flilI preserve Up lo the bfighiriifltf of the present dynoMy the 
Emm of Mukden belonged to Cbitm but it ww mb*tquemiY armesed ti> 
the M anchor* Ttf-Tuaxi, who. m wade it hi* plate tsf residence* 

under the Munchur mnne nf Mukden, this name having the ume si^nifi- 
cation as the Chinese -SMhJWif.* Still the name Mukden, though it has 
heen adopted by foreigner is never used by the narive population. The 
same remark applies io -£A*vr /);m anri to Kw-Tiun-/■>..■ since these cioaig 
nations are only employed in official commiinicaijon*. The most g«nori% 
used name for this town i» Sfo »* Fua or simply titix lc r ip ihe capital-'T 

The town of Mukden k considered i&ercd by the presetU riding dynasty 
uf China because* in its immediate netghbourhooiT standi the burial-phacr 
Of Eire Erst Manchur Kluitii. Indeed, all the rnl«ri >jl this Iknuo U|> to 
the Tma Tsin (1796 iS^o), ticuuMered it their duty to visit 

the tombs of their ancestors at least once in their Live* but after the death 
of TuuaTsitt asrch pilgrimage ceised. Thia circumstance may. 
be explained hy the bad state of the mad which connects the capital i»f 
M.LJirhtrria wtEh Pekin, a r<*td which, in farmer times, wa* ke]« p in eacchenl 
repair. 

Mukden is situated in the valley of the itrer Yui-Hc and it Hcs ux 
nn altiiiide of about ifls U. It is distant from Pekin 4S0 uiites and 
from the immiimc port of lfi-T$ri tao mi 5 es, lu neighbourhood 11 fertile 
and h,is a dense population, but it is dinJingukhed for a complete 
absence of fores! growth. Situated at the junction of the main remits 
leading into Manchuria from Inner China and Corea* Mukden ii u 
great trading and industrial centre- The lovm is unrounded hy a *a!E of 
beaten day wrhh a drcumtocnce of 11 1 mUc§_ inside this melonsure there 
i& another wall buth of Imck anil fumfthed with tewm and embrasures. 
The drcunifcicnce of this inner wall riceeds 5 mBts, This pah of the 
town is the more thickly populated and in it la cent ml she chit! trading 
aeiivky. The streets mo of this quarter ate regularly kid mil ami are 
ffonM with numerous shops attd itofehatificiL Mww thej are kept 
frr deaucr ih&n are those of Pefcia The population of Mukden, according 
to the American missionary Dr. Williamson, comprises e^ooq skills of 
whom the greater majority are Chinese. 

CANTONS AX D TllElK TOXINS (SlAK). 

cum- 

Uao^sa-C^/. —Thb town lies 40 miles to the south of Mukden On 
the main road leading to the maritime par: of Iti fsst. From the 
Vrh Century and tip in ihc begtaatag of the pre»m ruling dynasty of 
China the town of Uio-Yan CM Had alwip becu the chief centre nf the 
Man dm* territory called Uao-Docm. but in the year iSts ihm was 
founded f at a distance of 33 mflc« from H, on the river Tai Tnri-Ilc, u 
ntw c,ipual of Manchuria which «lkd (th E l^iilern 

OpU* 3 }. Thss rown was sonn aftcrwardi ihandoncd although for a 

■ V. P, Vutfitf* “ D«ripbtJ*i of Hinrtwth, 1 * n. 

t Achtrawtn^ fiEbihiti, ^ilI N^ci h m Pcliin In Bt^^nV4uliEihen«i aern^ 
Miodiuru In l&T 1 ?/ 4^ 
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certain time during die feign cif the prevent dyrtasly it continued 10 rank 
a* a/w or district iotrn,* 

The town of lino-Yan-Otfi encircled hy 2 waEl over which rises 0 
InEty pagoda which ran be seen for a So ng distance. The place is him on 5 
fur its extensive manufacture of household furniture and coffins. 

ffai-O&M -—This town which lies miles to the south of Mukden 
has direct communication, on the one side with the maritime [*ort 
of In-Iaii, and, on :hc id her. wjth the large trading tnut of f'.'i-ffiwn 
Ckm which standi un the river TxaoHe, an Affluent of the Va-Loq- 
TfiiiaD. To this* place Chinese and Coreatt merchants come three 
times every year for the purpose of exchanging their product The 
neighbourhood of II ir-iJnett ts faEndu:> (or its mineral springs and for its 
con si durable irade in cotton. To this district in an administrative 5 cti*e, 
belong* the Town of No-CboCan sruh iis rnivauced port of In-Tsii.T which 
ever since die unnexaiitm of ihe Usun country by Russia has proved to ho 
almm; the only practicable exit to the sea on The si tie of Manchuria, 
The name M IfirTsrs " signifies "Military Camp ' a tad certainly from the 
earlier 1 lines il j is }i 1 ,lc<l- Isas principally served (or ibis very pmpose- But 
since the 0 jetting uf the port, in jSb® T w foreign trade the phre lus 
acquired 1 very gteii jutmetcial importance. Moreover m population 
haii very rapidly Incic^-ed, -ind now numbers ha K ooa souk. The river 
J juo-Hs i* tec I; mnd (or mote than three rmmth* in the year, and during 
1 hat lime communication heU*wn InT?zj and die other Chinese ports is 
iirtemiptcd, Nevertbdira the irede return* of the port have reached 
considerable proportions and arc even still gradually increasing, as can be 
seen by the following figures: 
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The chief articles of export awpprfau; imous sotta of beans and of 
pressed beau cakes which uc sent to the lomhcm provinces of China as 
rnanuic foi Abe fields, The other export* consul of tobacco* hemp, nil- 
^.jkc, raw iJk, >. etc Eti -vchiugc for these, Manchuria receives 
millet] nad silkcti wnb^ Tea, ^igarH^ndy, vision* aHuks Jt Aa* f such *s 
pmeiaia, biimbw^ Um and other manufactured w*r« and ulso opium, 
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the import of which, however, ha* of late considerably fallen otf, in conse¬ 
quence of(he development of poppy cultivation in Manchuria itsdf. 

ftm tH*. —Ttb town, which is picSuiewpiely situated on rising (ground 
at ^onif.‘ little distance from ilie northeast shore of the 1 iuIi of l.iao I toon, 

, i t r|» ^ on j cutuirirrnblr trrtle in jjjriceJienl prtKiiiccr, cUiefly in cattle. 
hoo-Cfot—-Ifl this canton ngrindmic i-, largely carried on. 

K<fi- Hmw,—T his town lies si a distance of about 66 j miles to the 
nnnh-casi of -Mukden .in the num f ill which Ittdi to Girin, According 
id informs mm obtained by the American tnissinnrryi lh. \> ilhuuiun, hji 
Yuan has a population of 35,0^0 mule. In amiem tuna this town 
marked the site of a frontier nutpest between the possession* of the taces 
dwelling in this part of the country, vis. the on the UK rid* and 

ihe Choanhi on the other, During (he Yuan dynasty this place was the 
capital of trie province hut its name was then A.ri' J-'iniHj-Aa®,* 

Tay .&m* —This town which ii scattered about a wide valley dose 10 the 
mmnitain ridge -if the same mnne, is encircled by suburbs and, according to 
the American missionary. Dr. Williamson, has a population of 30,000- Its 
meets ate estrauftlitiaiify animated because of the numbers of men who 
ore employed in working Up the iron ore which h found in the He i labouring 
mountain* whose name Tlv-fJ* o: “the lion 1 ' mountain*! indicate the 
wealth of iron which u found in them. In day* gOtie by tins :u»u went by 
(he name ot In £'W Lc ‘tht silver circle,"* since, in addition to Iron, there 
, E a great deal of sfl»er ore js well, but now (ba mining of ibis metal hat 
been for hid dun through out Manchuria, ] 

Sin Tszin- Itn. —Tb» town lies it a distance of 90 tnites to the east of 
Mukden and i* famous only as hating been at one time the Capital of the 
Manchur Sovereigns, w hose place of burial still esisis at a distance of 
3^ miles to the iiimb-west uf the town, 

Sin-Min /»» present* one of the most animated unde mam on the 
main route leading tram Pekin to Mukden- The American missionary, 
Or. Williamson, nay* that it has a population of 30,000 souls- 
Su-Vao-Tr*,—This i» an old Mahchur town which, hi famous foe its 
marble ({iiiinirs. It fames on a ccnitderahlc trade with the maritime port 
of TaKooShati lAngiict Taku) which stands on the lower corns* of the 
river Da-Y an-He and which has a population of 35,000 souls. 

Tsb ClmbTT/i.—This town lies 011 the south-western shore of the LiaO- 
powii Peninsula. Its population i* chieriy engaged io fisheries. 

Chait-Too-Tut. 

[IISTKICT OT Tsilff CKOt, 

Tain-ChoV-Av, the chief town of the diatrict, Hcs at a distance of i6|rdi 
miles from the liutrii-weatem * urner of the Gulf of l.tio-DoOn. It stands 
on the rwrr Sto-Ite-He. Owing to it* proximity to the sea on the one 
ride and to the mom road leading from I’f'-kin to Mukden on the other, 

- Aidnmmdrite PattoUm.- “ H I gnu* tat* Pekin to 8ta*«Mi*hhm* »m 
Uaadrurii. in ilyo." p. ^ V. (\ VaM « DwripilI* Of Manduuia,- f. U. 

t Srr fust -J the aUjif lefcttltMr, |i- 4*. 
t V. I*- Viiilleff. m |>e>ciipUnn of Manchuria,' p- *¥■ 
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1 iiin-Choi-Zi® in considered to ha one of the mnsr important industrial 
and (fading cent its in Southern Mandiuria. According to the testimony 
<tf Knropcan travellers tins town a wd! built and has a very animated and 
business-like appejranct 

Ca.vtoks cm. nsi;ik Towns (Si,in). 

T Sirs-SlAX. 

Htioaa-Na; is - itLiAted !lie foot t*f sttfrn: nlflunlairiij uf [he rajivc 
ar? classed Afndug?i jhc natrai r?1 ar-i-g of (’hina. I taring ihu Tszin 
dynasty this town was the centre of the district administration.* 

Nin-Yuan’fyW.—This town Sics close to the western shore of the Gulf 
of Lho-lhKrti, at u. distance of 431, miles from Tsiin Choi /£w. ll is 
encircled by -1 high scone wall and it ;s one of the largest trading jiuinii on 
the road leading through the Shan-Hui Hooan harrier to Mukden! 

I- Ota. —This town is a large trade mart in Southern Manchuria (hr ihe 
sale of grain product- which is conveyed in boats down the river I GLin-He 
to the Gulf of Liao-Dotm. where it is transshipped into sea going vessels 
bound for die ports of Inner Chins. 


f'ROViS'CE OF GIRJK 

The area of this province covers about 4,937 square miles but its pn> 
bable population can scarcely exceed 3,700,004 souls. 


ClUdES, 

67 rjW which i» the capital of the province and the centre of the Circle 
admirditratkiq was founded in it. 7 3 and soup afterwards it became, instead 
of Xingitta, the cento* of ihe administration of the whole t.f Manchuria, as 
from Girin it was found hmsl practicable far Chmevt imnp 4 lo operate 
against the Russun< who ..etc at that time establishing themselves on the 
Amur J Tike local inhabitant1 usually call rhLs town by the Chinese name 
of Ctamu-Cluia (signifying dockyard) or dmplv Owa* because here are 
constructed tho Government VowH for the navigation of Hie river Suugura, 
I lie town of Girin lie, in 1 stnalS mountain volley at an altitude of about 
f ’> 0 Towards the east it lies open to the batik of the Sungari which is 
here called the Girfn-tteh bin oa the other side it U Oankerl by a wall 
built partly of kiln bricks and partly of run-tan* bricks. The entire area 
of the town of Ginn, excluding its *«st suburb, which lie-, to ih? northern!, 
covers four square mile- The wall, 0# the town are about i H ft high, 

! ■ width at the lop being a* inch^ and ,it jb t base 7 ft. Outride the 

watt There is a wide ditch in Wldch the rain water tolled 5 md this is con 
xian% covered with dime,? At regards it, imerior construction Girin in 


1 '■ » ?!"*’**'*' “ *d VaetfrtttV p. 

* ■ 1 “ tteacrrptiflll <if \lan chnrin " ^ jft 

-«L^ v!X- h ™' TT*' !h£!r ™ Q ™ «*«-* thlrrajhant ItK 

-wKSvsisss 3 str T ’' 1 *•'•"* ■-—"TSb*- 

,8^- ^ how Min in BU^wtiihulufitk ac*w, Manchuria in 

v‘. * ** **| 5wiaks a 
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“£*?*"■ an > other Chine* m*n i ia narrow mi diny , ireet , 

JJJTiZ? W0 "’ r W<M,J “ htoBb ln<l - *** ^ numerous 

;^r V Wim ‘ n d ‘”" 1 " l from to '«.™ ««** of whom 

■ ht m he [oca] inhabitants usually call ^ “the ted 

headed people or simply iTm neighbourhood of Girin is 

7CCl * ilh ««» »&&*** »nd [arms interspersed among* small 
and elated tr«s. Three miles to the west of (he SSTS 

* J n, - m Jj ” 7 “^^* b * nr Vtn ?>< H< whereon even spring 4fl d 

° tIT TV lhc Spirit ° f Thi: CWBoShon moLinuin range. 

towarui (ACh) converge (he main route* whkli lead :o Vorilvrn Man 
' h "“ ■»."■ f ™ of .n« £ r Cliiiu ZJS.S2S 

• SZf-Z ‘ ol ab ““ t J5“ «ih» f«m »« P-* of in T „i nnd 

;V 'n 5^ ‘•‘cRassum harbour of Pori*. on foe direct road vtf 
*he ullage of Omoso. Oo the side of (he rive: Amur, beside. land rome* 
( ' ,T,n Ka4 * 2? wc luiwolmd) merdWd in our general sketch of Man- 
churta, water communion .long the course of (he ™ Angara and 

R ' '™" **“ y*“ w <**“< T5= tn,l«. From (he following 

! « f ! J,C Tsi,iniliaitoo ™ ^ Argun* 7 s* 

»hI« ro,n BUgOvushtsheink on the Amur nearly foe same dteam* vu_ 

Pf* ° CfU P>^. * « *>« » «*nl iKsrfWoK m Manchuria. Girin 

h* .he hrg«, population and it (he targe* lfa de centre in The two 
dortikm ptotmcfii gf Mmdmrid. 

nm chief ankle of the trade of Girin b JoWco. i for It i, collided m 

r™‘ a0d . * SCnI in Ur ^ !««<«*• U* Ih* mner 
" k * of thf fctT, P^ *f«B« It IS known under the name of /W^- 

££r ° f ■ “ a * i h ^» f- 

In former days the province of Girin favour abo for an abundance 

oLl .^ r "*? ^ '■ disiingui»hed Manchur. w«e 

^.1 ,;ed to collect for the Imperial Court and princes. Mow, however, ihu 
scand’ .or ,hi 5 ptam a carried o Ul almost wdruivdy hy those Chinese 
whohare uauicried dterr trade in this raoi to the Russianfromir* districts 
along the course of rhe Uturi and to the Rente! mountains. 

Tne position of Girin, with regard to the Russian frontier lfoe which 
V? ^ huni 0,1 ' hc aofth “d ^t. gives ,t a sp«bi importanctt fo 
" '* B * aad eonsfljuwdj there are hc e ecncuntmtal the 

greater pan of the military forces of Manchuria. ,nd also the neCH«ry 

' flk&nn Cbttnlam, KimUi Kio,. Who tmveib! Ibir-ajh Nriihrs*] itoo&ul It, 

, ‘ lnLJr ' | : '! Oifin I ; j.coj ; thi An™,!! n ..^a- rh 

^ 7 ^ v *" #c ' , ,fre p*-** b.«. nsctoud i: ,i 1*0.0!,, mi Krar.Ii.A 

Two Jeoroeyi ' j MancVi™ (fl - p. |tBl j 1 V 

» " As Gi.io i, B^^d lc d," lhB ArAlKiaiHU' l‘rlMi H ,. “the ^ 

J . ’ W ,fKJ ' ,r ^ P<P=». ( ^l> jarcoU thea^ch^ ... 

tlw ti " Kt li,l!,lt ‘ ,bf *" "f T I£mT h hzi€ ir* jnrrVairttr than Fn tictae,,* .rf 
2 ”“-, < f ** Ik ArehbWm* PalfoBa'v - (fool N’,^ l>kio lu 

Uftoo* anil flcmf* Manetium m i$yo,” p. yiy) ^ 
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eqatpnieJlt for (Kern, The Chinese troops are quartered In fortified camps 
tcj the south of the town, on the right bank of the river, and at a distance 
of aj mile* to the north of the eansp there is a IifgG rifle factory, bwu 031 
the European plan p which supplies the whole of the troops in Manchuria 
with breechdoadmg rifle*, More recently loo Hie Chines have begun to 
construct a powdfir-factOTy ansi a cartridge hi bora Tory. 1 he coal requited 
for these works is obtained at a point which t$ distant from the town o! 
Girin fsom 36 1 to 33 J miles.* Girin is in telegraphic communication wi^li 
lYktn and also with the maritime pom of In-Tad and Pott Arthur, as well 
jia with the town of Hoon Choon which lies equidbimt from 1 he Rmsian 
frontier and from Scul In Corea. 

CAitm GCvww or Xhxn-Lhn {iht Upper Capital jf lies dose to the frontier 
line which divides M^nchutk from inner Mutigyl^. !^oi far from it -ind to 
The nauh-eftt stands the populous tillage of Kvmn-Chtn* Tsu which is 
known ih flue of the largest tradifij; tnuria in the country whereat is ex¬ 
changed the produce of the nomad Mongol population for lire mu* 
heiured gCHnli of Miftriiuriji find of t him PnJ|tcr T 

Sa*Si* t or 1 as It b billed to the Mandiut kAguagt, fies in a 

smafcl valley formed by She mountains close to this junction of the rivers 
Moodan-Tsnim and Sungari This town was founded about the year 
1716, and k encircled by a ramiwin wish « circumference of about 1} nsilei.; 
Tbc dunam:* from here to Girin is ggnsidtrred to be 31- miles by land ami 
by water, id die month of the Sungari about a&jJ f >a ™E 

tciimn tbc town of Sin h subject to inuiidfirion so that its inhabitant 
are obliged to move away from the river bank and to fto closer to the 
meunuiii^. The population of San Sin La emnpuicdp by Messrs De Lt 
Hmtiftre and Rra|KKhEm at ie T ooo. bui the American Missionary, Dr 
WiUbttoJn H estimate* U u 1 j,om, nearly of whom are Mussulmans. 

Thc town of San-Sin is regarded a* ut great importance by the neigh 
Pouring nomad trilies who,, in the month of July of cadi Tear, collect here 
in bige number for the purport of hatierihg the results of tbdt hunting 
cx]iedixium for various agricultural products, in a strategical sense ihs? 
town of Sandlin has a certain measure of im|jgrtance as a jwLot al which 
converge the roacta leading rrom those pans of Russian territory which 
run uouiamlu CKia with North-Eastern Manchuria. ConBeqaeni^ at a 
paint j 6| miles below tlsb town* the Chinese have built on the right hmik 
of die SnugAfa an earthwork mounted with gun* qf modem constradion $ 
which, up tbc year ifijtf, was the chief adiniiubtraiive centre of 
Xucihein \Tanrli »ri»"Jt sumls. on tli* left bank ql she rivet MnotUi>Tsrinn, 
m a vjJ ky riling 10 4 height of 139s Is. above the kvtl of the sea-f 

■ ■ * Cam pen dfacEi -d she Civu£*ajihy, Toppgftpby ital of Ark,** 

1, p ICO 

t It b ij^n tLU ^awn rewcii iM* luitit hfeuwr i.Sk KM*e Kh±i±* nude it 

r,t» -if s M* jitsDCi of reiliknrt {Path# ftIMlifc ) 

l V H t p Va-indT r rtf ^wkWhi. 11 p. =5. 

| *U' cs^.i| lin , ,,f thr T-y^syhj ml StlEhlin *if Aik, ' 
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Ningoora 16 distant from Girin i&> miles and about the same distance 
from the Russian maritime port of Foster by the direct road vil she town 
of Hoon-Choonp but by cutother road which leads from Xingoota ea&k 
wards £<> the Poltava frontier post the distance to Hostel is reckoned to be 
about 1583 miles. The neighbourhood of Nlngoota Is built over with a 
large number of dcttdtcd viibge-1 and other habitat tens. The town Li self, 
which baj no encircling trail, consists of crookcth narrow and dirty streeti 
through which a vehicle can with difficulty make its way. Its house* are, 
for the fteoft pan. built of heaien clay but there are also to be seen not a 
few itone buildings as 4bu sonic of kiln-burnt brickv. 

Mr. Karahash, who visited "vmgooti in iflSi, estimates its population a: 
to,coo souls. At that time the local garrison consisted of three /i£wfis\ 
but besides these there wear in a fortified camp, so miles from the town, 
nine more fra «/zf quartered in separate impafis* 

AUfiwh t or Ajo-H^, as this town is also called from the river of this 
name on which it stands, lies at a distance of about *eo mites to ijip ct.c Lit 
id Girin* The town of Ahhouka is divided into two separate parts, called 
respectively the l+ Old " and the "New* town?!. The latter was built in 
the year 1 At n point i|rd mk* to the south of Alchooka or Aje-He 
are the min* of the old sown which the Aautemtfian v.idlkjf wippcnea 
was the old capita: caf the Tsrin dynasty, i(s name luring Hni-Krn-foo. t 
Hie population of Akhooka or Aje He te eftpnaleJ by she \mcrican 
mtsiiotmy, Dr, tVilHamstin, at 40,000 souls, of whom the greater put are 
Manchurs, At a point which is not far from the mouth of the river Aje 
He, on the fligporite *iank of ihc ^ungarfip stood ,m old fort called Hoo- 
I an f hen. ihe neighbourhood of which was at one time thickly populated 
and it b suit famous for its ^reat fertility, 

Biyrf&mt jr fitirf&jn'. also called Sift Chtn or M the new town w lies a! a 
disfrmec Cirabout 17 5 j tetIE« lo she north- weft of Girin and *0 tulles to the 
south of the junction 0/ the rivers Mount and Sungari. It Aland* on a 
sandy plain at an altitude of 4S0 ft. *tare sca-lcvct At a distann- of 
miles to the north of thi> igain stands the old town of Hotfoonc, which 
h,vs dwindled In a sutalE icattrml vtlMgv, Thi* at one time bore the name 
of Nztrhpoa or Sin CAm lie* within a wall with a rircumferTCiirc 

<if ij mites. The main street of the town presents a busy scene and i* 
flanked with shops, but bjihcr Palladium who was here in 1870, says it 
then had 1 poverty-*tridfcen appearance, ITie neighbourhood ta, generally 
speaking, a desert ™ne, for it b only here and there that cultivated fields 
and detached farm-houses are to lie seeiL” S T evertbdjjsi the American Mis¬ 

sionary, D i WiFi Lulls an. puts the population of the town alone at 
sauk.£ 

l£i&t*CM'v T —This h the nearest town of Manchuria to me Ruh.dan 

* 1 ■ C--in|wnjjtttn of tht irfr^ijihy, Ttod Suuirtk* of a*4aT Part L t 
4 ^^. 147 

I V, K VtnJtM l ” tk^33]jluis* irf \| indtuxu , 11 y. 15 , 
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tirontici iin? in the Soutbcin Uwd country froiia whtcli it is kistaiit i 
mi\&~ The town stands <rn a liver of the saute onoe which faUs into the 
rwmwTtewn. ilom-€k*m is surrounded by a wall of ^ten day and 
has a population of frum £ to 3000, Al a point * i irom it on tht 

load which leads ro JCin^nuta there is 1 CJunese fortified camp, consisting 
uf four iM/tr«/ a which stand ax intervals of about | mile finns each other. 

Jo each of these fwftttflf thtro is one ilBRifi and one os her hitrttt-f is 
iju,altered in the town itself, The iramedkic neighboarhood of Jfr*n~Ch&*x 
was not long ago a dcs«t waste but it is now becoming rapidly populated. 
mi that all about the town there ore springing up numerous smad villages 
acid detached famt-housek* 

PROVINCE OF HFI LOON-Ti55£A1N, 

The area of this province coven ib«tt * 57,4 «<*■ O '' 1 * 5 ahl3 ils popuUticm 
may approximately be reckoned at 1.0*0,000 souU, 

CttCtES. 

Tiifiiptr, or Chuhikut,, Mao called Tttfkagan, is the capital of the 
pr otb u : and the centre of the circle administration, The local mh&bnaiU* 
uiiiaily call it ItwM, & 0 W die came of the village, which once stood on 
the jam* site The town of Tfttsigar lies in a valley on the left bank of 
the river Notini at an altitude of about 510 ft -t The distance from here 
to Mukden is reckoned at about 6 so mites and from the Russian frontier 
posts ai Tssi mhaitoo and lUagovaishtshensk, (both of which hare a 
strategical importance) the distance is 35* i ls respecti%'e!y. 

Tuisi^ttr, besides being in communication with Pekin riA txErin and 
Mukden, in connected also with the capital of the Uiinae tmpire by a 
more direct route which loads through Inner Mongolia to the gate* of 
Si-Ff*~JO>i'Vi the tlreat Wall By this route, which is about 800 miles in 
length, postal runners and express messages are chiefly sent. Tiiiti$ar is 
encircled by a welt 01 Iwaten dav and its interior construction in no way 
differs frani that of other Chinese towns. Us buddings are constructed, 
for the most part, of sun-bumi bricks, its streets are nnrrow and ditty and 
are flanked by numerous shops, eating-houses etc. etc, Mr. Yevtugin, 
whit visited Tatiigsr in iSS*, puu it* papulation down at 30.0*0 souls, of 
whom the greater part are Chinese hut there are also many Muhammadans 
who are called A, e-tf« and Si-tlei, U ■* Western " and •* Eastern" Mcs- 
tulnwnj, according to the partioil-i quarter of the town in which tnty Uve. 
The Muhammadan* belong to the number of free settlers from 

the inner provinces of China, the Sr-//e»r Mussulman*, on the other hand, 
> imprise banished offenders. Neither of there communities will have 
anything to ny to ihe other and both therefore have their nwm rneswtuer.; 
Tiiiupit serves as jhe principal place of banishment of privileged offenders, 

* Uw-ibftti, " t'tRipnaim mf th» t leognph), Tepngnphy iml Stuiaia ,J Ada,* 
lb n t-. W* £j, »S*. ffT- 

\ ,\i -lelemineii hj ft,, Fthfchr. 
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or whom there were, in 187a, j # «o. Such persons art allowed to move 
about freely, the sole supervision over ihtiti being confined to an inspection 
once a month, : The heaviest punishment for this class of offender! is 
considered to be the landing of them over to the Manchuf troops 0 f the 
“Green Standard y for a icrm at in E*j]?eiiiity T The Archimandrite 
PaJhdiut jells lei that the entire conscript papulation al the Tiitsigar 
province numbered. in 1&70, 30,000 families. Under the jurisdiction of 
the crick headman there .ire the iror sporting tribes of Daun t 
-BarAwf t Qrfr&mt and JSilart who. in June and July of each year, 
come in ractsidenihle numbers to Taitsigar for the p 4 npo^ of bringing (o 
the Chinese treasury tribute in the shape of a large quantity of cable Cm* 
sometimes as many as 51500 skins. In return for these they receive from 
the local Chinese authorities gifts of grain, trinkets etc. etc. At such a 
season, Tsitsigar becomes one huge market place in which a brisk trade 
is carried on in agricultural produce and the spoils of hunting expeditions 
which die exchanged for Chines# manufactured goods and the products of 
ratal industry. 

Under Lhc jurisdiction too of the Titian- Tsatm of Tritatgpc is the 
Mongol t iownkt of H&ilsr which lies at an altitude of about 1,650 ft, on the 
western slope of the a Greater Htngan M range an banks of the river Ibcn-Gol 
and not fin from the point at which this river is joined by its chief affluent 
the FTn.lS.ar According to Mr. Vertugirt the townlet of HaHar coveti but 
a small area which is encircled by » wail Ii has but one street which is 
flanked by shops belonging to Chinese merchants who here store up the 
wares which they keep for distribuiioD amongst the Mongol nomads. 
Outside the town there arc two Buddhist temple* and also several scores 
of Vxrtds (or felt tents) At a point 3 j miles to the south Of the townlet 
of f laslaf some barracks have been built for the occupation of 500 Mongol 
soldiers, 

Mrs» fe sit adisianceof About 150 miles to the north-east of Tsltsigar 
in the valley of the up|>cr cminc of the river Nonnl, at ah altitude of aWui 
69a ft ; Between tfiyt and 1700 Morten was the residence of st 
HfivA but now ii ts The headquarter! of a /^'-Zb^Toop.^ who id minis‘era 
’ the entire circle In which Morgen is situated The town of Morgen is not 
a large one but it hm several regularly Laid out street flanked by a small 
number of shop?- The citadel stands apart and is encoded by a limber 
palisading through the openings in which may be seen an earthen rampart, 
which Is pierced for gnus. Within this stronghold are ihe quarters of the 
lucal officials the barracks of the garrison, a college and an idol temple, 
the rest of the town being quite a ruin.ll Mr, V'tvtugifl, who visited Morgen 
in *£84* ap ihat the population does nor exceed 2,000 mu Is whilst the 
ndghlKiuthood tun a very detcrt-Uke appearance 

or Ai&A**+ also tilled SnMaJlan-O&te' or Hfi ij&n Txzii n J 

4 pjuluj Friklln, "Row! Kotet fmai PAit* tv lU^voiihiiheitiL taw tfaarhiirii 
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lies on the right hank of the Amur at a distant of a® miles to the south 
of Hlagovaishlshensk sod of about ago miles to the north-cist of 1 siisigar. 
Aiguii was built in the year lftSj* and for about 7 years it was the place 
0/ residence of a Tszian Tszufi or military governor of the northern 
province which "fas formed during the reign of the Emperor Kan-Si who 
give both to the province and the town the name of Hci-t#cn- Trsian , 1 
d-donation which it continued to preserve even after the central ad- 
mimsu-ition had Iwen transferred to Tsttsigar. 

sligirtt n« scattered along the bank of tfy Amtn like a huge village and 
contains id,oco inhabitants amongst whom are several hundred* of Chinese 
Mussulmans who have their own mosque- ltr the centre of the town a 
small fort has been built which is enclosed by a timlwr palisading similar 
lu that in the town of Morgen. This fort contains the quarterN of the 
administrative officials, the garrison and it also srares as rhe headquarter* 
of die Jfo-Diut-Ttwi under whose jurisdiction is the Chinese pepulatton 
that dwells on the Russian Lianlc of the Amur, Argon is the centre of trade 
with the so 1 rounding nomad races : it carries on too a large trader in cattle 
and grain (uadtiee which are sent off in great quantities fmtn Manchuria 
to the Russian gold mines along the course of the Amur. 

• v. V, Vuilwfl, “I)e<4fl^ian of Manchuria,” v . 


DUTCH SUCCESS IN ACHEEN AND ITS 
LESSONS. 

By A* G. C vak Dl-vl. 

Morf. Than eighteen months have ftuied -linee the Butch Colonial 
Governna^eu has so successfully shaped its policy in Mj fch (Acheen) m 
acconlance with the observation^ inference* ind Advice of the learned 
Arabic scholar, IV- Snnurfc Hurgrnnje* □ list 01 whose works will be 
published in my neat article* 

It h sulI ton early to speak with confidence of the future. Even the 
best u»frn may blunder when they htivc to deal with so many im know sc iic 
imperfectly known quatxtiiie* as she Dutch have cri At]£k and even n 
mi all blunder, under such drcumsianee^ way lead to utterly unforeseen 
and an toward conseqncnees. Hut Ji far as an opinion may be Conned at 
tbb moment, there is every reason for aatitfsciiim with the rrsolu 
already obtained hy the present polity of the Dutch tn dealing with 
Mnhamadan^ Thousand* nf Atithnnw now live peacefully in that part 
of the country which it protected by Dutch military post*. Again*! the^s 
pom some harififes* desultory shots may have been lired, but for the last 
few months they have never been seriously Attacked In the villages 
outside the Dutch lines small bands of marauder*, now and theu T may 
have appeared* but they wot soon driven out by the name followers of 
^ l the -itixlUaiy chiefs. 11 The number of these auxiliary duefs is daily 
a lignum ting and *o it seems that the whole country is gradually 
dowtL Of course there is a wide difference between this ^tiuauon and 
one in which ih thc Company," ^ the Dutch Government is slUI generally 
called amongst natives, irtdreraaUy is acknowledged a« the supreme 
power. Bat much already will be gained if the isfescnt condition is 
allowed to consolidate. In the long ran the attainlagct of a really go©4 
and equitable administration mast become obvious to a people whose 
history is on!) a long series of internal strife* aod f generally speaking, 
no people are easier to rule than these nibes of the Indinit aiehtj*ebgo 
w toon as they perceive the blessings of a steady, impartbl Government, 
meting out equal justice to all arid protecting the weak onci against the 
tyranny and arhiirairne&s of the high and mighty. It is also very significant 
tbii the difficulties which met the Dutch treops aE the nuisft in the carm 
paign nn the island of famibak, made no perceptible impression in Aijeh- 
Et might have been suppemrd that the revere of totnc of ihe Dutch troops 
in I^rmhok would revive the agitation in the AtjBt part of the inland of 
Sumatra, Nothing of ihe von was observed and now that the expedition 
again‘’i i^robok has ended with such ®gniJ and COtupkt* nreem, the 
belief m the overwhelming power ai “ the Company r must have grown 
immensely and beams fruits jn again itrengthening I he hands of the secular* 
customary, or Adat-chiefs and of the peace-party generally in prGjwnion 
with ihe waning inlfifcnoe for evil of she fanatical religious leaders ever 
rady to mblc fld their Muwtra into a rcEigitMis war. The icsLon of the 
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success, under Dr. Snouck Hurgronje's guidance, of the present Dutch 
policy, may also not he without importance to other Christum countries 
tliiu have to deal with 

ATJEH AND THE ATjEHNESR 

[ACIHOT A?it} THF. AOf^OSE^] 

Arjch is she name of a capital, of a country and of a people, But it ls 
mrd a capital, a country or i people in the European sense nf the word- 
There has been for centuries—and there h yet some*here —* Sultan of 
Atjeh> By mitridm he wa$ believed to be the head of the Stale, Realty 
there never existed a State and the authority of the Sultan never went 
much further than the confines of hU Dilani, or palace. If the kingly 
authority was recognised aod respected by one or more of the inland 
chiefs, or by those of the sea coait, this never was more than temporary 
and nominal. And in the tradition? of Atjhh there h not a ve-wige of 
proof that another state of affairs ever existed This means, of course, that 
ihe kingdom or Sultanate of Atjhh, as it was before the war with Hoi tend, 
is not 10 be considered as (lie venerable min of a glorious past A Slate, 
a nation, a people tmdef one powerful ruler oevei has been in existence 
in 1 hi* part of Sumatra, The capital only was Ihe biggest place of the 
ernumy, the people .» conglomeration of natives of nearly rise same 
extraction : the ting, one of the Rajas who had assumed the title at 
Sultan, because nobody could prevent this, or thought it wnnb while 10 
iiy. This Suhan never presumed to extend his authority inland, where 
nothing couid be obtained but blows If perchance he was a very 
ambitious tnan t or a ntler of more than ordinary capacity* he tried to gain 
pow er alon£ the sea coast and sennet lines succeeded for □ longer or shorter 
period 

In fact, the<e Sud lam only were, kings of the port of Atjch t their Da lam 
hikig litnated upon the principal river. like ihe roLbcf -knights of old. 
who had ihelr castlirs up-on the prfndjid highways their wealth was 
principally derived from lulb and iaxc* and other dr predation ujicm 
com 1 efee and shipping. If they fell strong enough *0 go ti> war with 
ihcir neighbout^thty did not go inland, but preferred u take other eaglet, 
via., porta, meaning mote tolls and nit? and generally more extensive 
oppomsnifict for piracy, The consequence of course wtls ihal the inland 
duets, did whxi they liked ind thu'- the chiefs upon the cq&st did ss 
the Sakmn* taking from cofnmerdai and *enfaring people whatever they 
could by fair means or foul 

It ts only during the ta*t yean dun this situation was dearly understood 
and that the Hollanders realised that they never had J,etn fighting 1 
nltwn, tiut to spo-ik of j Starve, or of a Government but had to do with a 
kind of uurehiraE quRaaier, eu olio Lia Sly titering as dupe and [hat could 
nevrf be hit upon the head T because either it had none at all, or so many 
that one never knew exactly where lo strike. And it h mil long ago ihai 
tbo thoroughly reliable malys^ of thU riiuaiion has a pissed In prim. 

Mr, Suruack HurgTonje^ u.xi,* wb dk name and learning are knowr) to 
ev«y mie&Ealiii and to whom ns offered a diilr in the University of 
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Cambridge t *&= in Atjvh, frnfn July iSi>i till February tic went 

$ here ai the instance of the Nelherlaud Colonial Govern men! to report 
Upon the relifpous. and political ^situation of the Country. His report was 
presented to the Govcmoc-Cfenecal on the 23 rd May 95 and in the 
beginning of this year, it was greatly enlarged and edited by order of the 
colonial Government (The second vdutne ho* just appeared) It it of 
this work we wish to give 3* concise an idea as possibly It will not 
only afford an height In to the great difficulties, with ^luch the Dutch had 
to contend hot why they may now hope 10 be near their end The srudy 
of the work is also of profound (merest to every European nation that 
has relations with Mohammedans. Tilt particular* throw light upon 
\f n h airm rri nni^t u an it exists In reality, no! as k Appears in the theories 
of the learned, who obtain tlidr knowledge mostly from books, not frcusi 
Jiving among*! Muhammadans. 

As a nde m their trite rccursc with Christians, Mohammedan# are not 
really impressed by cmr culture, our science, our inveflliosH. Dr. Snoock 
tells in his u lkca l p Uttt he will never forger the sneer U |ton the facet of 
the audience of a Meccan professor when he aaid that ihe Gentile* in their 
argument* against Mohammed appealed to nanw. u Summers and tele¬ 
graphs bring more evil than good ami even ihe Turks with t h&t modem 
medicinemen iio not know of a preservative gainst death. ’ 1 

As to the political world there is the Sultan of Itftrn (Constantinople) 
and there arc also six infidel Sultans, tributary to him. A State having no 
ambassador id ConsoanilrkOpte—China for umance— dm* not conn L j- 
real State, When people in Mecca hear of a new Stale— for instance Italy 
fefhich onic into malice by its operations in the Red Set-—the first qurttkm 
ashed b: N Wa(altt lsf.rimbLil ? = did they go io Conitantirmple ?” viz do 
they have an Ambassador <\l the Sultan*? If rioi T it canned lie much. 

Of course* many Mohammedan* know that there are more than six 
in Ad el Sultan; and tha: their obedience to the rder of f.WstandiiopIt 
often leaves much io be desired But they keep lhi> knowledge to them- 
selves and there always remains a belief that ibi* Teprcsenhiiion atConiEan* 
tini^Tjle u essential 10 the cifotertc r uf these infidel Sultans* Du: jw^-r <>! 
RuLsut siand-- first in the estimation of [he Mohammedan worJd, They 
understand its theocratic form of govcintncM and even during the fanatical 
outburst which i consequence of the list Russian war, the Ru&i-jn 
adminisiruion of Mohammedan cmOlsrie* w-v freely praised* The Govern¬ 
ment of France is considered as me of midmen In Meccan can vena¬ 
tion* especially when Algerians are present, nothing ii motr in dketedii 
Tham the ' fc many headed parliament ’ which dwell; in Fam 11 the paradise 
of the infidds " and where ihe highest interests of the nation arc said to be 
decided ■■by big words anti revolver-shots,'' Naturally these views arc 
strongest lEOQilfSC eastern people as " hey come- less in om tact with Europeans 
ot only see their weakest sides. The Oriental will never understand a 
European. He lacks thz power to put himsdf in bis place anti to follow his. 
way of thinking. But the Oriental i:i a keen observe* and soon stands 
bow to make nsewt of the uenk points which, tmluL ldlv. most European* 
in Oriental enunme* display, the more so as they bdieve [he Oriental ir.i 
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be £ simple heiny, c^sy to understand,. and soon brfiugfu to lymputliifC 
with European views. In fealUy, Lhr Orientate are very difficult to 

understand, not only because they move in such a different sphere f tarn 

ours, bat also because they have the art to appear open, whilst paymasters 
in concealing their feeling?. 

When in Mecca Dr r Snoucfc heard many conversations among people 
who did not m the leaai suspect that a Europe™ w*s present. 
The description of # every European, of whatever nation or class 
always a caricature, As to sympathy with any European Government the 
fitghiisi. they was that things could not be altered ^nrl shy aid 

pattern, ly be endured Only once he heard a man from Borneo say rhai 
the Chines* would long ago have caused them to leave the oouniry, if the 

HoHandcfi did not prtHeCt ihrm. Bat this was the one exceptional in- 

nanre, during n stay of sit wtnnthfS *nd moreover the man got a snubbing 
from his ccrmrailes Ifor hi* European leanings. 

The TdigiQu o* Mohammed as h well known, h es^ntial 3 y warlike 
One of its principal objects has always been to convert unbelievers, m to 
exterminate or subjugate them, In the course of time this hate of the 
Kifu or unhid ictex ha& toned down* cither by long and varied commerce 
oi by becoming accustomed to a bearable, just and powerful Om-gnvctn- 
rneut. Under such cirtunssLincesH most Statesmen arid all who gel ihdr 
living by commerce and industry, practically put their Kafir-hate on one 
aiitc Jhsit] team to forget it. whilst lawyer* and theologians seek, and of 
i ouTie find, irxii which tnuufcr ihc red sharp colHiAM between bchevrrSi 
and unbelievers into another and belter world and as to the actual world 
only de-d with things peruimn^ to religion in its strictest s-cu^ 

The people of Alp srv mot great traveller themaehre* and not mao? 
strangerseoinc to theuy far fTom h-vipitable. shores nevc'lntd been 

A ipievtion of ^subjugation by foreigners, ^ )n the ontriiry* whsm die 
robber and pnates of Atjuh came into contact with foreigners iliey mmrly 
had ihc belief of them, Add lo this that of all Mohammedan* those of 

ji^b art ih t most conceited, so much so that Mohammedans of o"htr 
country especially Arab*. of tenI stand aghast, when a man of Arp fa 
'peaking of hi* -adH" and of oilier Advantages of bis country fc if it 
mttv ‘.piiic ^ «. l" of the 11 u - si lu ti dial lotnc thing so ■ctulociHly perfect could 
civiit anywhere else. 

Ii needs Lillie pToo: that iuch a people nev t r could bdiev* ihM what 
they coodirkreda h sndiuL .! Kafirs would tiui easily be driven back into the 
irt itwvi whence u came. When ihU cuuid hot ber accomplished . whertih* 

1 \.n n was taken* ,md the I hitch obtained a footing the very complicated 

orgaulwum of the country came into play. Precisely because ii w&s weak 
tor ait purpo^ of good Government, : h was sirorg against an in trading 
force, jmz eh the bid organination of Spain for gneaiiU atxnpAigtli 

in the I'enirifghr wai^. Moreover the particular organisation of the 
secular an ! religious jK>wxirs rt$j?ecrivdy in Atjeh most always give great 
chance* io iroUtieal adventurers. Every man in Alp who lias tome 
influence owing to wealth and family-rtlarioos may hope to become an 
+h CEltuUaian^" or ,rr Ijoitl »A the soil If the man has the genius of crnmnaitd. 
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and the wisdom to treat hh fti!towers so that they like him better than die 
generally very 4V4ridous f«J baling*. he h already far on I he way to 
surrcKi The CEK-cbalun* n my be a weak or an old man. Xo khU case it 
is quite easy for an ambitious adventurer to take his place as lord of the 
soil. It is not even necessary to drive ilie real chid out. Bit by hit the 
power may be taken from him, leaving him in ihe end only the bare title. 

Obviously troublesome iina« arc the mast favourable for these ad¬ 
venturers and nothing helps them more than an cnitTprire against the 
foreigner. As 9 "on however m they have gained their point they leave off 
and only fob in i he usual and acknowledged manner. 

Fa f more dangerous then These comped tors of the worldly powers that 
be. rs Mother kind of adventurers. As a matter of fret, u depends upon 
the chji racier of I he actual chiefs in possession if the first kind will succeed. 
Even Teuton t£ma, who from a ample chief In tlie war, a -ort of 
Subaltern, worked himself up to "Lord of the Sea," !>., ruaaler of nearly 
the whole west cOaal uf Atjeh p k easily kqit at a distance by siic h an 
energetic chief as, for instance, the I mini of TetinJwfi {the Nisett^man). 

Hie inen that are really dangerous noi only iu the Hollander* hut to 
tnosi of the chiefs in Atjoh are ihoie who know how to make their profit by 
the divergences Itftwecn She bottom fbukm = religious covenant or Law) 
and the aefru (customs of the country, customary law?, 

Ii is welt known, for instance, that Mohammedan law prescribes the 
tna^liatjQc ot n.idhi r s i.KAdisj, wholly independent judges* who have not to 
a:k what government would like to bs done, bus mupEy w wlxat h the law of 
AJi.su ?" There is nn t one Mohammedan counity where anything eackl* an 
practice, Like this Ideal Thh is nut only because no Mubrnn^ih]] chief 
could endure mch an independent po*er„ but also bemuse rdigiuus Law 
lias been evolved in the schools* with mil taking tmich account ■ ■£ real 
fife rmd thus in most cases ss practically of no use. This nccesiltited all 
Mohammedan chiefs to be their own judges, deciding according tu the 
cttiloifis of the country, or os the case may be according id [heir owt* 
pleasure. 

Alt kinds or expedients are Tcsorted to to cotacea! Ehi> departure bom 
the hoekom. 

An Odri balaUL; of Atj lt, for instance, will ask hh Kali (Q.idhi, Kari) 
with much feigned Interest* whit the hock >m would decide In such and 
t.uch 4 Li -. Afh:r having heard him, he kindly Wgl his pcniiivaion to 
leave jml sot ■’.■ai- t the cleddoQ to the 44 Ad.u Of course, this p-rmdsEkm 
is uiliru) ^iien, but, in must tascs, the Kali h not present, 4 * tlic proceed- 
iMi;?- are *o tiagralttly in opposition to religious law dm bii attendance 
would be a countenancing of diircipee* to the religious law. 

As r odd 45 rhere is any chance uf success for the tulijpouti law, its 
rcpcsrntatives try ?;> get the better of :be AtlaE anti ili follower*. Ev. n 
under ordinary arcumtfance? ft i j legible enough to ctfeci mch i change. 
The people of Aijeh, as Indeed took Mohammedan** know very well that 
they art far from exemplary ; [hat then customs and common taw are full 
of math Lin (cvjli. They tliink it highly necessary to walk in better ways- 
Only they ah. accustomed it. sin from their cart lest :aj* and. what n 
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worse, they are accustomed to be left atone by ihoir nhwa f (l-Je buV/ or 
religious men, as long as they do not commit, what is forbidden, m their 
tarred presence. Hut then they also know that if you do not become a 
kafir by th ing evil, you certainly axe one, by praising evil ways and generally 
by defending those that are walking in them. 

No more dangerous man to the power of an CElfcebatang than one *ho 
has the pretension of Pcukoitg Agama, " rtiufigthetufig religion;' which 
practically means putting the authority of the hodtOSH ahove lhato t e 
adat, As ail worldly affairs may he brought under the sway of religious 
law. to strengthen the religion is to take the whole jurisdiction out of t e 
hands of the fEllcbalang, which would deprive him of most of his income, 
would not allow him a single one of his amusement*, would lov: him his 
followers, in short, would give his power into the hands of the religious 

man, . . 

This danger is the greater because the (Xlwibalang really « powerlest 
against it. Against a common political adventurer he has means, if he is 
something of a man. We on make him leave his territory where he lias 
iw business, if the worst comes to the wool be ran fight fan. Hut the 
territory of ** a wan of the revival" is everywhere and by opposing him °P® I 
the (Elecbexlang, « it were, would lake the defence of e*tl ways and so 
become a kafir. He soon would stand aktie. as neither bis jicoplc nor 
even his immediate followers would run the risk of opposing the pr»c cf- 
It may truly be said that these men are mure dreaded than Allah himself. 
Moct certainly the situ against the iaw of Allah will he punished hereafter, 
but then Allah H great and hi* commiseration ami forgiven^* are iminenn:. 
The curve of a preacher, however, is ujwin you already in this life and. 
therefore, so much the more to be feared. 

In ordinary timet Jtid against ordinary men die best thing an (Eliiehalang 
can do b to get the jimchcr out of his territory or try to bring him over 
to his side. When an Ulema {(Efottifl) b relieved of worldly ares, he 
mostly keeps quiet ant) only no* and then gives veil io he, 1,1 

course, this ctaast is easier with native (ElJii'iS or inch 1 1,loros*- as maite 
it too apparent that they art fterttated by worldly comiricrattum. It may 
even be possible io find another <Elena, whose view, are umewhat 
differen! from those of the first one. In such case* part of the population 
will ivinr in opposition, not as defenders of evil, nor js followers oi the 
uriechalang, but as adherents of ofit religious man against another 

It is quite another matter in extraordinary times and when the preachers 
*ic really men out oi she common. Essentially and especially *hcn il 
first came into tiislraa:, kdam did not give much relief to individuals. 
But a* soon .ii the religion spread (nil o( Arabia, not only the prophet 
himself but some of hi* descendants nod followers also were almost deified. 
Tutu rhe Say ids, the Sheri&, the founder, of Tarijihi f mystic orders) and 
a for of other “holy" men were much tn.ij* of, and wry tooit afitr almost 
every [ilacc had its total ttint, In Atjeh. a Ssyid may do almost anythinS- 
In the Fuat plane, of course, he may count upon the Gvkitiat and all men. 
who wish to be considered as religious, Rui thouraridt of ordinary people 
10 him fruiu *11 pans of fhc country, ignite happy if they are only 
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admit led to It!s* (he hands of the holy man. Nobody comes without a 
gift* be it ever so small. 

If such □ man prtad’ies a revival, ami especially if he prtiches the Jeh id 
nr 11 bnly wn/ ht he fnav g£l as many followers as he likes* and whai is more id 
the point much motley he watiiv It is now quite cosy to understand 
how hot the position could be made for the Dtttch invader** when they 
had against them a fanatical and warlike population led by such a chief. 

Luckily, there are not many Sayids in Atjfch and amongst them are tome 
whose pretensions oi descending; from the prophet are very doubtful and 
who most certainly would not succeed in other pam of the Indian Anchb 
pdago where more is known about spurious family paper?*. Again, the 
Sayids, who are horn m Aljfeh, soun take after thcEr mothers- They do 
not know much of Arabic and Us learning- However respected and mine- 
times dreaded they may lie, xi members of the religious nobilii) r they 
cannot be put upon the same level a* Say ids fresh from Arabia. On tlu: 
utli ci hand, the Arabian Hay ids, precisely ktrautt they arc teamed and 
have a great deal more eapcfM«e and knowledge of worldly allairs, ate 
not at all so conceited as ttNrat of their follower*. They know very well 
that the people of Atjeh aie not invincible as they believe themselves to 
be. Consequently, they are more inclined to friendly relations with 
foreigners and in critical moments give dearly to understand that they 
prefer an amicable arrangement to continued fighting- This makes ibem 
suspicious to their followers, who do not understand thdr wisdom, and as* 
of cmirsc. die enemy is not ove^confidetit as to the overtures of such a 
hcrco opponent, it may happen that they get between two hies and having 
enough of the strife fcavc the country and return to their books. This 
was the case with Say id Abdurrahman Z.ihtr ff commonly known as Habib 
Atidumhman, who during some years in an admirable way CtttttHttd all 
the power of Atjib. And it may lie considered ju a proof that this really 
eminent man considers nothing iiopo»ible fni x Say id. when we know that 
in i-:^4 he asked leave from ibe Mutch government to return to At jeh and 
act there ns a pacifier under its aitpctvisiorx, This notwithstanding be was 
perfectly amre that the people of Atjfeh considered him as i traitor, having 
played from the beginning into the hands of the “Company." ti should 
be tatd that thk 5upposition had not the slightest faun elation* The Chief 
saw furihet than most of his followers and in their own interest tried to 
make the mo$i of a fatipdesa duumon. 

Aftcr thii Say id left, the war was continued by otb<_r rcjw«Qistim of 
the clerical party, not seldom in a very desultory way. and always as a 
guerilla, by more or less strong bands, The cotifigttratkm and general 
condition of I he country arc in themselves in np!anaii(Mi w hj this war 
should kst so long. Ben idea, Guilts were committed faults a) most in 
evtttble as long ait the .authorities had no dear insight into the condition 
of the people with w hich they had io contend So Mohammedan people 
it amenable to argument- The only mean* to cum them of their conceit 
Is io give the impression that the Kafirs are amsisitible, Then all other 
thirty follow of Ibemsdves, This impression was not given in Aijfcb, 
for ja*t when ibis result was nearly obtained and the Dutch troops moved 
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uniualcstod even in the highkadA, tliere was a reversion or f>oBcy in high 
quarters, and the so called sytacm of concern radon cause into force. This 
tm? have been very reasonable in theory. bur it did not have ihe effete 
which was expected from it Now, however, that [he Muhammadan 
question has become tmildTsiood, especially by the study of Dn Snuiidt'-s 
wort, the real way to pacification Ea much better seert. 

Jt h now dear that the whole power of the present clerical party, the 
party of the ambitions (liknut. only exists by this war. No grcaler blow 
could be dealt to them than if the Hollanders went quietly away, Far 
then there would be an end to (he contributions for the holy war and 
without these the Ulemas very £oan would sink again to their former teveh 
The Ada* step by atop would regain the influence which it has lost upon a 
part of the population and the Adat-chlefe (the non^elcrlerd heads of the 
people) would, as formerly, tell the Ulemii to occupy thetnsolws with their 
studies btH teaching. Only some of the mo^t learned and specially fitted 
-Lmi enci^ic llcma* then would Iry lo gain Mm0 authority as reformers. 

Tf thas view be considered i: must l*s evident, 'hat mmy men w Aljfcb* 
espedlhy the look of the ^cril, when they ate not stinted by other motiv ^ 
cannot be of the thorough-going war-parly* As l matter o! f-i l, die war 
is not one of the whole people. Large portions of lbs population kept 
ah *,i m even saw an ad vintage in friendly commercial transactions with 
the Kafirs. Only too much stress should not be bid upon the le¬ 
nient toned drcum^miLce, The Butch soldiers, knowing how treacherous 
;he men of Atjih genmlly are. have a pood term for this kind of men 
Th -s r.ut called Ll the *U-|nHsfos friends M which means ih.it thev show them¬ 
selves upon the maAeti itt the diy-limj when they *** band-inglove with 
tbe Dutch soldier* hut art under strong suspicion of crawling around die 
posti md a hooting it them in the dntkn&t oT the night H'h c i* mote 
<0 the point i-s tha: rbe Ulemas art not only revered hui alto dreaded. A 
large part of the population would like nothing belter than that ihcir rule 
tame to an end. The (iampongs (village!) often hart- to siifivT from the 
robbenti of the parti^n* of the clerical potty and even if ifrb were not th 
case they would like to live in peace and especially no longer to be worried 
about contributions lor she holy war, or pressed into the so-called reserve^ 
service. 

To sum up Rant hnle can never be the only motive-power of 1 people, 
and ao in Atjeh there cxiiti a very struts pirty, which* however inioiicai 
to the Hollandei" in a general way T would rejoice if they gained a signal 
victory over the clerical pafiy and made an end to ti* rule. The 
M Kotikfriii" religious law, may be t ety wdl in Its way, bill, generally 
puking, all men dtilre to return to :ht AtUt* and be left in 
under it. 


( JV rew/maftf.) 
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CENTRAL ASIAN MATERIAL.—III. 

Collected by the Ehtok. 

(Lmiiintitd Jrmn fjjf isw.) 

REGULATIONS REGARDING ftADAKBSUAJf, 

Had this paper been primed in the agreement ihcmainved at 

with KussLi regarding the Russo-Afghan frontier in the direction of the 
Pamirs might Hare bten less vague, Tire detailed account ^jven ul the 
tuaneu of places and of the affluents of the Oxiis as also of t he sinuous emust 
that tliis river Lakes in dividing Sbigndn and RaniHun, East and West, and 
Darwa^ North and Sdoth, might have saved nun} 1 of the conjecture? alike 
of Itn? Rawlmxun Si hflol and of Ete opponent The vntin topographical 
know ledge os R.KbkhvhJn md symntinrllng r mini Tit* which it liar been 
sought lo tut pan for ihrr tin* rime in this account will still rcto-on of value, 
whilst the rough Historical sketch which we are continuing hi this issta may 
throw li^cii on the political i-ame that [i now being played between Kngisfid 
and kussa Inc rirsi attempt likely tn I>e made hy Russs-i if to ressore 
the hereditary chief* of RaushKn and SHignan under her protectorate as a 
ccuiqterjrOisd to the extension of our influence in Wozqrlfitain Thi* may be 
followed by the re^tabluhuicsit of the Badakh shaft dynasty, as we encroach 
further iii rliii South It was th\i Siab Posh Kafir. Jiirntliod. the nephew i>f 
Central Fcramori and a major in the Amir $hctz AlA tetvice, whi^e pub 
lashed adventure* in Rtuuhnd,, Ruatilt, eic., first in 1X76 dissipated the i qa- 
fuSTOn regarding five ^hereabouts of Bndakhd in and of places in ik In an 
ear* v :ts ue, we pto po-<togive dtr Ui I p i id tunarin iron 1 Irn I 1 * - Jki i:ikh* h 1 rr 
In ihe mean while, tnrvtUfa^ M.IVs, unac^uaintet with amp Oriental language, 
will lecture experts on tHuse eoffntijes and leach their no tires bow to play 
Polo. 

Rwrm HittottjcjAt Sketch or BvdailushIn, 1&3R rn ittya. 

DtstgHi zmi wikmfiis <f Mf i%iu/ Emfrrvri agnimi BaWi 

arid Bvdrtkfakifl. Hie descendant of Buber* who ruled in India, never 
rcosert to covet the occupation of tHdr hereditary territories in Tranaoxuna, 
Buikh, and Ikidskhslian. Flumjayiiu invaded Halkh, was baffled ami 
relumed to Kabul Bisson, Akbar, alone regained from encroach merit on 
ttec territories- That prince, having reorganized Ui Empire m India, 
^iisdjed to preserve jjeaos wnhin, and ^enrity from Invasion without. He 
did not covet his neighbours lands, lie waa friendly with AUl-ullab 
Khan, Urhak, who wav master of BadaHoHabi, promoted comraetec 
between India and Tartary, Afid, by treaty with Abd ullah Khan, agreed 10 
acknowledge Kohina/d and the Hindu Kush as boundary of hii country 
ftotu Uabak Chiefs. Jahangir deputed Hakim Hanuni as envoy to 
Bokhara, and instructed him to take observations as fax as banka of Oiuh. 
but the Emperor died soon after id s return, 

S&ttA JiihJn. Si}n and w&zmr #t fahttspr. Re wLihird to unite his 
Eiupirc with thoijc pfjsstaioEis of bia inCttEOfi. Ralkh and Badlkluhari. 
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In j atb year of his rdgu he proceeded to Kabul to plan levari on of torcled 
countries, But rulers of Ealfch and Eothira sent to Kabuli and urged 
that treaty of A khir and Abd ullah Khan had been observ ed, and deprecated 
in violation now. This proved successful^ and 5bh Jahan returned to 
India without invading lluMi- E^cnniallj/ he detenuined to recover 
Tail ii ur And RdiicrV possessions. 

fn f&h year erf his retgn Shah Jahan despatched =o p gm cavalry under 
Kulich Khan, Bahadur Khan, N ijabat Kiian, and Raja Hart Sing* to Catral. 
to invade that place Next year Shah Joh.in arrived at Lahore, and gave 
chief command to 1 Vince Moral! Biksh, Sawah Ah Mardln Khan* 
MEro Khan, Shiikh Farid of Faiahpur. MuJiafii Khan, Kaji Tahal Dm. 
Raja Madho Sing; KhaliFuUxh Khan* Kulich Khan, and A&alai Khan* all 
rioted cotnmandcis^ were associated with the Prince \ 3.00c spare horses 
accompanied army, and 50 lakhs Rupee3 were provided for eapens-es* 
S hall jiihiiu went to Kabul, and started exf Hodman. Ttie Forts of Kihmard 
and Ghori were captured, and Kuoduz taken- Murad Babh then advn,need 
cm llalkh r Rahtatn Stiltdn and Sufahan Kuli Khan, sons i>f Na*nr 
Muhauitned Khan, waited on Prince to pay respect, ^ext day the 
Prince entered cijy, and Naaar Muhammad Rlian ded, Ts\i Maim mu. 
Hirat, and Mashad, to ftnfc Waving 15 latte K*- *« hands uf conL 1 neror& i 
The authority of Shah Jahio was established, and Khulto lead In his 
name in BiOik Xsuat Muhammad Khan was pursued by Aidki Khan 
and Bahadur Khan, These Generals went through Maimana and TsmiU 
10 1 he Dip md seued the territories, together ^"ich Kuludian, Khitlin, 
and Kuiih Next year Monid Eaksh returned to Cobn I r and Warir 
Sad-ullah Khan, was made Govr. of thlLh, 'Hie Warir sent Rulkh 
Khan* M ir-u] Ifas£an p ELukhshL and XariF Ba^idur, against Badaksh-in, 
which was taiily occupied 

The following uJ^ten woe appointed to different divisions of Btdkh by 
the Waii t r SitRullah Khan : 

Kaja Bihar Sing. Rustam Khan* R.ria l>ebi Singh p Candai Man lluddela 
and Muhammad Karim at Andkho, with j p r>qo nmcliloebtnen and ^ T eoo 
archfifft; Shah Reg. Khan and Ehtamniu Khan at Ghori, Jabburkdli 
' raiAhar at Shihargh^n KhtndiM Reg >.■! Kashmir in territories. « : Nalir-i- 
Sarpul, Xahr-i-Shal, and Shang Ciiririlc B Shadmim Khan si Akhchst ; 
Halwdm Khan* Lohani* at i i-arahgai!: Arbuiis Beg At Haihafc ; Hsmmat 
Khan at Rabat Re- Kan ^ Svnm Khan at Mnzdr-KSharif; Mink Beg ai 
Khmjin: Uggur Sing. 01 Lutth* at r.irhangj Muhammad Zunan ai 
AriiG K^riiri Reg -At ^Midrab; Mir kanbh Reg and other naiive Mir? at 
Kul l^j ; and Rajs Raj Rnp at KundU/ \ Sad-ttiLah Khan then Teiumcd to 
f'ftbul. The family of Xamr Mtihaiimuid Khau wi-re deported fo T^ihcie* 
^ext year UtLak* rose Imperial Governor, and veic joined by 

Xarar Mtihnnmud Khan, who relumed mom Pen-ia. News Kaiing reael td 
Shah JaLin, Piince Arming:cb vri.s des|iatcbed lo ipieEl o. Rap Jai Slog 
^tiu J r ' r Kb at. ; .compelled bitn to Un'Lh- Meanwhile rtbeU were joined 
by tlw Airmans mud Abd-ul Axir Khan, chief of Rokhanc aud they 
tiiuiicted on Gsm* Aumopzb placed mhadur Kltan and Kanwar Rrini 
Sins; in charge of lialkh* and maiched agaiF^si lelieB. At Trimsif, Uzbikv 
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were repulsed across tlxe u*«s. Balkh and Badakhskdn wmaiwd in 
possession of Sh:di Jjliiin, 

Abstract of i£v<zfme& derived by Shah Jahan from hU pos^iiddaa in 
Afghanis un and Tujkismi: 

40 dims = 1 Shah Junific Rupee. Kabul *,*. 10 crore darns 

Balkh *++. S p .|i | f 

Hadukhsfmn .... 4 ^ 

Candahor ... 7 M 9t 

Kop. In 1057 BiiSlih and Badakhshiri were restored by Shah Jahan to 
Kittf Vtubiimmad Khan, The Hindu Kush* GboTband, and Kiimard 
were drfined bawuimks between Afghn, and Turkic bn, and Lituttnants 

- if Emperor were recalled 

1644. In year ro6i Nazar Muhammad Khan, disgusted with 3 iis son 3 * 
conduct* abdicated and proceeded to Mecca. Subhin Kull Kluu sue 
c4*ded. A1 this period Bokhara was subjected to repeated uELicks ftcun 
Khiva, and the chief of Bokhara^ army whs held by Mahnuid lit Ataljk 
Kaiagliati, descended from Erg Murid of FitghitiiL He U oiidit against 
Khan of Khiva wUL succr®, and was rewarded by Abd ukAzir Khan and 
Sabhrin Kull Khan with the Government of Badakl&hftn and Kumtuj. 

Ifiji. In letfB Uw Tajik tribe, who inhabited Yaftal, in B*dakhihi# f 
invited Vfr Yar Beg Sibibairkfrott Samarkand, and made him Chief. In 

- yaw his nchle nature made people repent. They rehdlrd ageunrf Mir 
Ydr Brg, built a strong :'• r: at LIs Aba, and raiwd ■ jmn of ihnr ntt^, 
Shah [roach to chieftain?hip, Mtr Yar Beg then reined to Court uf 
Auumgzeb in India Shdi Ineid disgusted pcopk: by hi* tyranny. The 
people regrtiied Mir \~r Bee, and^eni ns AkskAI (greybeard) rb Clritmlio 
India to lieg MJr Yar Ucg to return. He accepted, and nu:! c war uu 
Shah TmA'l. Shall lniiiilA|son was stain* and he liimself fit cj across Ljjetj. 
Band MorniLiins t-.; Kill n In*- Kcxe year he received a parent from ialhiu 
Kuli KIuui, ruler r■ r Bolklv making him chief of Badaktishaii^ anti his 
authority was c^ntdruhcih Eft impend the following taxes t 

Per jlwai of grain, iwo seers : 

From Afghan) Khovrjk iron for shoeing hh horses : 

1 out of each 40 head ufcartie: 

and ground ten! bom Shopkeepers, 

He b'lsU a strong fort at Journo, where be made bis CapitaL 

Mir Yir iPrg aiicrwards went 10 war with Subhin Kui Klian, because 
of cspm^jflig the cause or Bmi Kani, a General of Balkii Ruler* who 
rebelling against hi* master obtained shelter al the Badakhshdn Court Use 
rebel general* tilth tupport of Mir Y..r Beg, attncked Kj&hAin, bckii^mg ig 
Kundit tbtn* but now (o Baila khuhJo , Ghaii Beg, v&n uf Mft Ytif }Jeg. 
was tak.E;n pm-net, "J’bis Induced Yix Beg ip upen negociaiiGtis with 
MaLntLid Bi Aulik t the Lieutenant of Balkh rutcr, md a treaty was made 
binding riM:h tu respect other 1 * territory. At ^ meeting aner cDnclusnon 
uf ireatj MuSmud Bi + :n jssi, dir^tcned -Mir Yar Bc^ with a knif^ con- 
^ealrd :r. hi* Yit Ikg, EfntGed^ acknowledged abeu&ijiet: to Govr. 
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kj.j Astcfuf&nty of Bokhara ovc* Htsdnkhskan, 

of Sul bun Kuli. Ghu.fr Beg was restored BAyal Kara pur to death, 

and hi? head sent to Hailsh, tlienee to Rokhim- . 

It n . In I0Q3 Abd-pVAwr Khan, ruler of ItoWiaia, retired to Mecca, 
and ft is brother, Sulim in Kuli Khan. proceeded to Jlokfeart, sm assumed 
>ov{ftignty over whole of Trsnsoxiaufl- lit pliftu hii» tons ,’-tdih V u am 
mud Khan and Mansur Khan in charge of Balkh. 

16*9, In 1096 S.idik died, and Batkh was cntni*led to Mahmud Kiun 
Atalils V'lr, 1 Jit named was removed next rear, and replaced by lasim 
lii At.ilik *rhls year Sulimin received presents fiora Atimngieb. tire 
Hindu Kush mountains and Kdltmard were again booiukuies hetw^n 
Bokhara, and scheme* for commerce were arranged. 

rhSa. The death of Jazim Bi Alillk in summoned Snbhan Kali 
Khan TO Balkh. He remembered setview of Mahmud £>! Atdlftt, 
Kmaghan, in repulsing Ghref of Khiva. Therefore he gave h,, .■ J-»f 
.md title of Amir-ul-rrcoia, and trusted to his ciw-r »» 1 kli Mil hokhom 
Xlte rebellion of Mil Yar Her;, who tent back Mshmdd Bi's agenli wttbom 
the tribute, impelled Mahmud to adv.incc on itadaJehahan 11&S61 in no t. 
He besieged fort TouziMn, and m to days Yar Bey puichasoil t> 

tribute for a years. These two chiefisctm met again as enemies Honours 
of Mahmud Bi rxdtttl envy of Uzbnfc Karimas at Bukhara and a! their 
instigation Yar Beg sent pani« m maraud in Kunduit Du tut fiance* 
were reived also in Mainland, Ajufltbu, and Shiharghan, in Balk},. 
Knemiei of MahtJJiR irr-irititnl of delay, well-nlyh caused bis ruin. 

■ on vi need that Balkh required toy a] presence, Mahmud Bi having r:ta-„e 
unnoticed representitiorts, retired. ShaM-ida Mtitim Khan, soli «t 
Sabhan Kuli Khan, was appointed to Balkh, and the 1 ’rinec started from 
Rokh.ita. The Karamu Uzbeks advanced towards him bv Kilip mute, 
jmj Mihmiid Bi did the satire nil IkmLifcol. The Oaus was fitted lor 
meeting. anti the Kao mas were n> scire Mihmiid BL 1 he> were dis¬ 
appointed. MahonUd Bi received imimalion, and weni ditecr to Raikh, 
which he gave to Khowaji Abd cdAVaif 1 ’ trsa. grandson {daughter's >»<» 
of Sazar Muhammad, a former ruler of Batkfi. This afforded his enemies 
mutu of injuring him with his sovereign : dd Prince Mulum returned to 
Bokhara. Meanwhile the depredations of Mir V or Beg in Kundus demanded 
Mention of Mahmdd Bi leaving Yar Mahmud Ming and Nazar Bi 
Tnrkm.in as minister* of new Amir of Balkh, ire ptocceded It) chastise 
Mir Yar Beg He wav recalled to lkdlsh by entreaties of Ids creature, u> 
deliver him from Subhan Kuli Khun, who had laid dege to BuJkh, 
Mihmikt III hastened to his relief with jo folirnmt, and by night threw 
himself into she fort 

llis presence encouraged the garrison, and in 3 weeks Sublt.ns Kuli 
Khan raised the siege and returned to Bokhara. Mihmiid Bt returned to 
tudakhihua ftumid, recovered border from Mir Yar Iky, and returned to 
Balkh, litre he put to death Na/sr Hi Tutkmin who had instigated 
inroad* ot Tuthmin* into district of Balkh, and had assays Mated Mw&ot 
K han, son of SubMin Kuli Khan. He also deposed Khowija Abdul 
Witi, and deported Mm to India. 
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Division &f SadaMi&dn. 1^5 

In 1109 MihmiEd Bt setil lg Rafeh.ini disclaiming ambkbn far 
power, and hinting That all his ante were foi of Bokhlr?_ 

He suggested again the luciibn of a Prince at Balkh, and offered himself 
as Aiiilik nr minister Subhnn Kali Khan appointed Milkim Khan, his 
son, (rdramor of Ilallch, and Mahmdd Hi as AUlik, 

161J5. In 1114 Spfrhan died He was succeeded at Bokhara by hi* 10a, 
Abid-ulbh Khan. Mu kim Khan remained Governor of Edith, 

1695, In tin die Sahibmdas {religious characters) of Samarkand 
removed rehc of prophet from Capital,—his dres;, which came from the 
Turkish Campaign, brought by Amir Tuiimt to Samarkand WliiLst 
conveying relie to India were despoiled of it hy Mir Vdr Beg, who dejmhed 
it at Faidhad A shrine erecied here wm much resorted lo. The Khojas 
of Bndakhsliln were made aiiendjtflh at the dinner 

1699, Mir Y.kr Iteg died in 111&. Badakhjih.m was divided atnore* £ joas ; 
i. Yusaf Ali Khan took Sad dab -nd Pasakoh. 

*, Khoja Miaa occupied Earrurg. 

$„ Khoja Is-hakp Zardcf. KifghaMn, and I -ist s Sheva. 

4+ Shah Ismail from Kishain to Tarkhan^ jud Wassach to J angiran, 

5. Zlauddm. Ar^ T liai[[khcjwah, 

S. Mirzikanq, Karan and Munjan. 

7. Sulaiiuan Beg, Jinn, 

Mir-Aibak Hlgh-i-jimt. 

The chief position was assigned Eo Sotainiaza The death of Mu 

Yur Beg tempted Mahmud B\ w Kataghan, to encroach on, Budalhslun 
territory. He invaded the country with 4 strong army. AH brother* 
■".^ifiied under oinmjand oi Sol ft I mart Shah. Ifi decisive bank. brothers 
proved victorious at Karkf, and MahmiSd Bi dtfetisttj, returned to Balkli 
He died in 1-1*4 \ 1705 and succeeded as At.iilk hy Vosak HI This 
v'rnmy bred dissensions among the brother*. \'e*t year 11 25 fiyotf) 
Khoja N'iajt, employed Ikiba Kunr-pd-din, a rich I' -jik\ 10 usoss^nate hi?: 
brother SoLaimnn Beg. Jim Khoja Kiaa succumbed 10 Yusuf Ali Khan, 
letter advanced against Khoja Niaa to avenge Sobiman Beg, and slew 
Khoja Xiaa and Baba Ramr-ud-dim Yusaf Ali Khan assumed supremacy. 
He invaded Kunduz, gmd occupied Tilakan, bhkanakh, Ghprj, Haxmt 
Imam, and 17 passes of Man jam Against Kundtta itself he faded. Qd 
H is return he was poisoned, through hi* brother Zb-ud-dtp, by a r?ua of 
c.Lm of Taimur Beg, and who lived at Yarkand Zia-ud-diti took supremacy, 
but Mfe IMdihah, sati of Yu»f Ali Kb*n r attacked him in fort I jghhrthi 
IQ attune death of his father. Failure of ihii attack impelled Mir fLidshah 
E" By. He retired to Kunduz, and was welt received by IidaiH Beg and 
^hrab Beg* sons of Yuinf Bi and Mahmud Bi t who were joint AUliks m 
K undux. He was supplied with a strong force in Kundu^, with which he 
attacked Fnirabdd* and conquered Wm he retired on Posakoh. !□ 
aatlmg Mfr Bmdsliah wjih strong forcc^ Ataliks of Kuntlu^ thought of 
ronquesi of Badakhshiin, which they occupied, and taking Miria Bayju, 
wn of Zia-ud dsn, prihoncr^ deportetJ him to Hami Imim, in Ktmdui. 
/ifi-ud-din collccied 10,000 men through Kiel Omaid Kill, head of Ak 
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«<m Clan, and advanced ugrimi KataghMa to release hia son. No bwh 
ensued, because Mb fladshah was released. The Prince w.is conducted 
to Katft own house, and Zia-ud-din invited to inetl him. 

The K.tri had already been seduced by Mir Budahah, son of tus 
AH Khan, who longed to average his father, /m-ud-tlin. At iHl tirst 
interview be was stabbed. Miras Bayit w» Terrified, and, esoaptnp from 
the Kaii, lied to Argu, Mir Badsbah took Faiabad. He attacked 
by Mir.-A Bay it and Solaitnun Khan. «» of Shah Sitlnimuti Beg ot Jtm>, 
and, finding hinadf unable to cope with them, fled to Pasajtoh, I- esratrad 
was occupied by Suhiisaii K Iran . and Mirrs Bajat, frustrated, attacked , 
successful rival. Unsuccessful, he teiired to Jirm. An attack made by 
Mir Ihwbhnh on Faitabud about tame time also failed. In h moralhs 
Mirra Bay at mode another attempt, deposed Solaiman Khan, and assumed 
soKieignty ot Uadakhsha.li* 

N^rt—In 113s |a,iil 1716) KIvkU W l*£ l«l ** r[0 ”' “ ,1 KlW,t “‘ 

cut, 1 be Joint AtAUH Anirtlm Hes «4 Snbrab Be*. tnmytA the a urmHn*St- 

Tbc iIcmhhL Cliich with tiicii *Wi* fled 10 KliuUr. . . 

Mote— uyo (a-e*. 1733). Nadi, cratered Tnm««i*n*oiTd BaSh, bnlrcotoMd a™ 
to Abo)LF«U Khin, «n Kdi Kliuc Kfc*Ui Ntonr Bee **I d*pu*l ■« 

itpWtffll Uy Khizii ittg. 

. - 5 *_ yo, jjirttBsnt, firmly established, drov.- Mfr Bulshah tram 
Pasakoh, sod found himself tiller of country. He ojH-ned rommert* with 
Cabul. ami exported Ujwatd (A fi< 10 Chine. He ucanmilaied 

treasure. Mirra Bayat fra* a liberal iiiltT. but crueL 1 n his reign women were 
forbidden from going out of their houses. He wis kilk-.i in 1 t6o 11 743 > hy 
a jealous husband, Tukhl* B^, a tluvt, but Afterwards commander, who 
suspected the Flint* of intrigue with hiv wife, who we* beautifuL On hts 
death. Fakatud was occupied by Mb Bidjiuli; he was, deposed If)' 
Solatium Khan, The deposed chief retired tu l Aba. when he swore 
mi* to shave till he hail taken Faiiabiii ThH is still a custom in 
ft-ntahlifchun - The vow was fulfilled hv Mir BAdituh, with suppurt of 
Ijcgrej tribe, in tifie 1 He was expelled by Sotabmin Khan. and 

died in n66f» 746), Solaiinam died next year, 

174$. In ufi$*eft5 or Shah Ghnrbat Of Shigmtn disputed sovereignty 
by attack on Sulfitt Shtih, sod obtained »mc advantage. Eventually he 
was disappointed. 

t;4^ In 1 i6y a Colony of Kilo}* Sayads wets driven from Yarkand by 
Chinese, who occupied E. Turkistar, and emigrated to Brduthsbin. 
With them were families of Kilmaks tiul Kisligtram Relylo* no 
n'jmisT-, thew: Khojas sought Ba .lakh shin, I hey were a!incited by 
Sultan Shah, repulsed, and fted to Cabul, where they still are. The 
in maf ff. Suyadtt angered Huhthihin, and they rebelled- I he energy 
Of Sultan Sbih suppressed it, and ringitadm were punished. Security 
lulled Suiian Shah into sensuality. Ahmad Shalt Hint.mi despatched his 
Witiir, Shah Wall Khan, to stixe Bads kb shin. Sultan Shah submitted, but 
the relic of prophet was transported to Candahar, 'Hie shrine can still he 
sects near the artillery lines. 


( To bt eontfutttd-) 
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SEMI-CLASSICAL ORIENTAL EDUCATION, 

(WITH SPECIAL I-LF.fERF.WT TO TfTT IMJflAK J 

Uv Dr, G. \Y\ Lkitner. 


PEBSiaS SC BOG 15. 

\ k hr caae and cltgimce of Persian conqitcred mo*i of the cants and offices 
or Asia, jiisi as French wars Sang ihc untvcmJ language of diplomatist* :snd 
gemii:nicn lit Europe. Its directness nod absence of synthesis also, like 
Punch. encouraged the spread of |>opiiiaf sceptics™ in Setters* morality* 
religion and politics* and Persian wius the tracdul gaib in which the gay 
:;nd the nmvi: clothed falsehood or truth with. Impunity from a flippant 
world, It nmild u iullii a gentleman, wuh -i tidiphthil smp^oii of beinjz 
al*oa scliuh?. than which nothing wa*. a rule, more undeserved l or 
Persian, like Euigltali, one of the most analytical of kiiguugs, soon cm* 
petti I in public estimation wnh the trim tffialanhip uf Arabic* from whs* h 
it pirated wiih ^ thaiming ejtidoiit that invited foipvIt then 
becimi: the (ink between the man of letter?, and “the man of ihc world 7h 
till, ill la^r, whoever wished in wrik' Nar % larger public* wrote in iVrsiitD. 
The gralrei studies were teiC to Arabic t but it was agreed tbit; no one 
could become a ^ood Persian scholar without knowing, at any mie f ibe 
dement-, of the cIilssj. jI lnuguaije of Muhammadanum- An Urdu poet, 
who knows Persian. at£l prefer the Laxter a* the vehicle of Ilia thoughts, 
pjrtlv because 4 U easier ar.d f unify, perhaps, akn because hr. tinn tom 
mand an admiring public, each member oj which likes to be suspected of r 
at least, understanding Persian* This aeatiinmt, howwr, doe* mt ftppt| 
10 women, among wham the tendency to Persian poetry h considered an 
alarming symptom by male relative^ For them Arabic* which they do 
not understand* or Urdu, Hrndi t I'iurmukhi of PerwldBinjihv nhid\ they 
do understand p and m which religions book* for their uae ate written, atr 
considered to be a sutockni literary accomplishment 

If I have called Persian 11 Kfiuclassicab 'it is because it wn5 the grates* 
clement of culture, though not of mental discipline, to the East* Every- 
one could learn Persian. wliiEst few had the courage tt> face Arabic or 
Sanscrit, to the former of which, however, it was often an introduction. In 
the word* of Hafir, it was the day which derived its fragrance from 
prosicuity to, ami associasmn with, the rose* It Is, however* no common 
clay. It* present dray, u the (nUfc vernacular, nr the Hl language o* 
gentlemen " of ihe Fast, ta a* much to be tegreUed, a^ die climinsiion of 
the dements of Persian, Arabic and Satucrit in Urdu or rf Sanscrit in 
Hindi* doe^ nos, a* is fondly imagined* purify ihvse dialects, hut simply 
reduces them u> rheif pristine barbarism. 
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in ihc Finjab, Fenian ™ the laiipage a I courts and oj m eaurt t 
though Ranjit Singh converged by preference in Panjabi and irecoan 
mended the study of Gurmukhi to those who came near hint Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, who wished to haire appoiittmciiEs under the 
Stair, studied Persian, The host of employes wa* enormous, a* our first 
Administration RcjHjr^ will indicate aid there was scarcely a family in 
the province which had not one of mure of its members in Government 
srmcGj chiefly military. The Muluuimiadan^ moreover, read and taught 
Persian from religious and social pride, and the teacher $ seat was almuiit 
entirely monopolized by them. The Hindu cme*. especially the Khatris, 
to whom official employment w;u traditional, eagerly Frequented the 
Fenian school^, even when the KoP.ii wu & xIslj u sight to their Muham¬ 
madan fellow-pupils; so stumg was the Khasri Ceding in favour o i Persian* 
that they, lifi recently, spurned the study of Hindi ot I rdn, for their caste- 
tradition is to team whatever will give :ncm -iffic iji *nd pilitical power- 
This Li why they arc now so eager for the caUi ration «f whnt they call 
11 higher English education/ if |xraable at -he cost of the Suite, but, if 
nectary, ai (krir own cost, Indeed, &o deep-rooted us this feeling in the 
daaa. whether Mohammad** of Hindu, that aspire to official employ¬ 
ment! that «c need never have started its Falucatioiiiil Department at 
all tor the spread of English education, ju&t us *e need not maintain one 
at present tor thil nr any oilier education*) purpose* for the ofliejnt 
demand for employes acquainted with F-uglivh or any other hiuguage or 
subject dial may be jvwmzmi\r would have given us * tuois than 
sufficient supply for any grade of the adn'iirusiratiun in which only ability 
vtid aitaiiimcntsf arc tequimd 1'be Hindu aspirants for rtfiiic were ever 
tlii the persuasion of theiv masters. Wc find Hindu Persian writers prefix¬ 
ing their productions with praises of ihc Miih omni idM prophet., or tc- 
(erring to the fu<ier&k of died dktingiiished feltow-counfrymen as being 
14 burials/ and not the u burnings'' abhorred to Muslim prejudice. By 
wealsh dtidly can 3 Khaiu indulge b the practice of the virtues of the 
Hindu religion, and to acquire wvaltiip most idcjiu vrere welcome. There- 
fwe, Ln explaining ihc ^nepunderanee nf Hindu over the MuEianiuiodan 
pupils in die Fenian schools of the Panjabi the qucatiuti uf the caste t«> 
which the pupils belonged must, in thu •* 1 ffl siktr Tttdiun 

affecting the people. In: constantly kept in view, FinalJy; we also find that 
all the religious books of the Hindu*, -W cxm nt were translated Jut * 
Persian, and subsequently* into Pers-*-"Panjabi* in which form they are 
ttili to be met vidL 

Availing, its-dlr of a temporary prejudice of Government against Mukun- 
mudaiuL parity ritre to a misconception as regards the mutiny, which the 
Ihike of Argyll has dearly proved to have lieen a Hindu rising, ihe 
Educational Deportment began its operations in the province by trying to 
oust the Xluhiifii run riant (mm die teat hers seat, and, finding that their 
idwli were xitcndcal alike by their eo^digioniaEs and by Hindus en¬ 
deavoured to supplant them by the introductlou of Hindu t Gather t, and by 
the absorption of the Penisn schools. Of ihirS endeavour, ihe Ai frud* 
uni Cutidutium 1 auached to this report, which ire based on ihe reports 
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of The fuludUonal Deportment, afford ample and melancholy proof, even 
Jong after Government earnest ly endeavoured iu revive n Muhammadan 
cduottimi " So strongly, if ernDnsousily. did the Muhammadan community 
believe itself under the disfavour of Government, that its most prominent 
members jjare me ifrdr views larding the apptiintn^fit of Ktuit md 
other mattery with the injunction not to mension therr tiaroa. this was 
in 1S7j; bur ihe Educational officer who officiated fur me suppressed that 
document. aod it dots noi appear in the collection of opinions then pub. 
liished by GovemiQum as regards ,B Muhammadan education u ; still m 
recommendations have since been reported, and some of them are now 
tarried CrtU^ 

U regards, however, the ab&Orptfcffl ol ihc Persian school* snio our 
educational system, il is a ininake to suppose ihal the best Manlvb came 
over to dhj schools, *> U cmisratuly alleged in our reports, Suttie of 
than may have done *J men will always be found who hbp 6 for in>* 
pimxnumt in a change of master, but The most re»settable,, the best paid, 
and the, otherwise, weltto-do Man has stood aloof from our system, +u 
they *xi\\ do. Far more natural is it to supple that thou- to diet* onl) r 
who had fallen cut with their die**}/*, or who discovered ^igr of iIlctcj- 
ing iiberaliEy on Ihcir part, or who preferred 3 fixed salary* however small* 
to a precarious income depending on their exertinin& car increasing repuu- 
siLin for icirniug + should Iluv^ '* conic in' to form, nnlir.fr 10 their subse¬ 
quent KjffOft p the only La^b on which an F.EhieatiLjn+il De|MtlfUcul of any 
pieiensioEi.1 con hi atone start tn tilt Punjab- My Own knowledge directly 
contradli ls the allegation tha the tteni indigene, teachers whether 
Arabic, Sanscrit of Persian* joined The (^veromsiU ^dicMjb, c enably ini! 
as a body. The best Oriental *dujl j r> are srill found presiding over in 
dqpmout schools, whilst few of any retpciitiliility or learning; wlose over to 
she Government school as long, «t least, *5 their own jiaimns lived* or 
ihdt landed endowment was continued 1 : is absurd to fiti£kt»*e iha; men 
will give up incomes from Rs, 10 to R*. too per fiusnttitt, or forfeit their 
reputation for t-onctlty and philanthropic teaching' in order to identify 
themselves with the BdpcatiotuU Dcj>ailment of Vie conqueror and ihc 
fttrmnger, on claries of from 5 to Rs VYhat formed the basis of 

the educational operathiTiir—and 1 very souiuj 00c it was* o»nsiLlcrinj£ ifa 
other dementi—were (with name raccpfims) the /fetam fiufj&mtw the 
.%*■/* in^wAn of the existing bdi^enous teaching profession. Thai 
many oT them were competent, only witli a few week*. prcpaiaEian, to iuach 
the new subject* of history and geography/ aod somciimta eeeiS mith- 
mcuc, only shows that the mental training, demeniary though iI may have 
been to Aomc tascs P which they had received in Ptniin or Arabic, or 
both, w^s ftufSctenl to enable them 10 be soon (nr ahead of their pupil* hi 
untried brandies ol knowledge, and is metdy an encouragement fqr m u 
the present moment, to uiiAre ih^ uadigenous 1 caches ihn? Mil] remain, 
without oWighg them to go to, what are. practically. Normal schools only 
in name. 

* L \ fin *f nufllt i (if pJafpc.. niten Uiiwniudr rcmlcrvTl tn ottr lahtmta C4ii| 1 mitsom- 
psffilirJ by boi an nine ^ opkten nf *n le^chfis. 
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Were England conquered hy Jbc kindred Pmsiians nos the tnosi 
patriotic or the most respectable English men would, especially at fim. seek 
the &vtiar of the conqueror, In India* where the difference in oolouii 
creed t and customs k fat greater between the European and the native 
than that cxmkig between any two European races, all who were not 
ifit/tfieftet-'l o meet members of the ruling race, avoided all iniercotiric wvi h 
it, iPI time had ihown the disability Of approximation, As a rule, those 
who fliiilet mir prexancepiitjiiir by imitating nur manner^ are those who, 
with tewne nohlc exception*, have come iiuo conflict with all that is re- 
tipeciaUc in their own community. h is for its, therein re, to take the urn 
sUtp to identify the interests of the chiefs, the -.^alrhy* and th^ rel%kms 
leaders of native society with the maintenance of our rule, by seeking darin 
mi in their seclusion with the profession and practice of good will towards 
themselves wheru I believe, that the response will, lit spite of persistent 
previous dusf.oaracements, exceed our expectations ^ T atill know native 
-cho3jr> of Sl.f. i-realest menl who would . 1 ^ soon think of abandoning their 
rdieian or breaking their caste, as of inllhig on t he officials of n Govern¬ 
ment erroneously deemed to be bent on llu rkstractiftn of all that is 
revered in native traditions and gASodatiofiS. 

The ptrvrmt returns of indigenous schixd-, iroperfer! ■ they obviously 
must hc t when ii \$ considered (h at i have had to collect them, with nut a 
itftft In three opwttbf, among a heterogenous population, when three yean 
*crc ahattird fora similar purpose, among the more homogeneous people of 
Iteugjl* will show what remains of authorship or scholarship in the \m 
vincu. Kgi to siseak til Ambit or Samenb of which lire Oriental College 
is the only scat of learning in any way connected with Government* and 
which is abtsr^E xhc exclusive monopoly ol indigenous 1; .ju’?., even 
Persian is uul eiught saiblactorlly In Government schooU, and all those 
who wi*h 10 make practical u*e of it in corii[- iibn, not to ap-nk of the 
humbler penrrvinshipv have siib to engage either +m indi^chout teacher of 
t k mi<io k or ta attend 411 indigenous Persian v-btyil. WhiU: 1, therefore, 
felly admit thac a great many l'tniim indigenous schnols have h?(ti mined 
by diet! abwrptmn into the defummcnral sch™dfi B and by the tbe&pep if 
gfe tly inferior, Persian teaching which is now given at the latter instb 
totfoist, 1 conical the accuracy of the statement dm the best Tertian 
mstruttiQi^ from bumble epigraphy to ihc lug lies! schobrship, is gtven in 
Otir schools. Thai education, m I have already staled. Is imparted in 
private muI indigenous school. It is oniy lately th it caJferaphy has beet* 
raided to any dignity in our primary schools at she iit&mrae a Govern- 
tndiit ami with the resistance^ which still com tn ties la be passive, *1 the 
department Vcu without caiiumpby, the sister to orthography, the aunts 
snd ofitva will continue to com [dim of the inelegance and inaccuracy of 
X\\t (taper* whiten by pupils from out sehouis, and will prefer the nephew* 
of Sefiihudirs oj Muttahh, who, with leix conceit, have gteaier clerical 
aptitude and paiiine*-^qu*lkitt which hate been filtered by the extremely 
careiui amt artiah fesmtciion in penmanahifs—which ri the humble 
beginning, u E is the pic^re>dve occofr^rtinienb or Ttodka irr Persian 
gftOOU 
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I mpelf cnee a deht of grautorie 10 ifroae who instructed a somewhat 
backward edipapher m the mysteries and elegante* of MuJtamoiartaii 
hand writings which* evifn in ihcir gptfit involution** pre-serve the (jifici: 
dfni ready teaching of chiefly lineal kner*, which the accustomed evt can 
tmbtiKj: fai more middy and accurately than j aujtrl jjp otic of the 
European character*. 'Die proportions of lettern in the ikrs^Uiriii 
-^aracler in ihemAcUes ami it> tmt another are dcterrntntd by fm*d and 
highly artistk rulea. At the risk uf digression, 1 would, in this places 
ik-vtTc )hj.cinitdcratKH5 of [hove imercited in the nibjcet lo my pxtjrtr^ 
Mxhmiited to the Simla Text bool Committee, and to the Senate of th«- 
Panjah Uitimsiiy College, nn the advantage and disadvanta^r* of thus 
called Roman-Urdu characters, which oni y the superficial uun imagine as 
likely or desirable to supplant, m mfkx wr, the characters of the various 
languages with which their association* ore connected 

It is, however, not with writing, as in the Mabajam schools that the 
course of iminjcdnn in Persian Erboots begins, but it h almost hitms!- 
taneoini with seeing heating und reading the Ictiers of the alphabet which 
lake-*i place b the morning, omietiimv from 6 Of it, ansi the of the 

ujws letters from 1 let 4* when reading U again returned, $IK1 1- or j; boys 
whi. have not done ibis, being kept ftofflgti&c* till »j oYlocL The Italia* 
art hot taught in the curfu&cd and wasieful way in hook* written by 
European OHmlaJtsfc. in which they an- represented m four tohumt* as 
:>l separate,* “ J mil hit, !> "medial K and -l final,'" as if the rnmmnmrss sense 
could not tell the hoy that when a letter is connected with another, it 
must be connected either on o r.t or the other side of fe, and that, if it 
■stiDdL- alone, it has not to be so connected, but can ertsn afford a lluundi 
of lit own. He k, therefore, only taught the letters a* the* stand uncon¬ 
nected, is 1 old whic h Setter may nut hav* other* added to theua^ xuui is 

then in 110 J need to !wo letters in cinnbifiaiimu and *0 forth. The writing 
is a mailer of more difficulty* fur the pupil has to measure. with certain 
mini hen of prescribed dots, the distance* between die proportion* <rf a 
tetter in length, hfijht and breadth Of eolith, the easiest plan fat team¬ 
ing the teller* uf iht alphabet in trvury posable combination would he to 
team merely the principles which underlie the formation of certain group* 
ofTtttms, is pointed oui in my 11 Introduction to a Fhijtwopbkal Grammar 
uf Arabic," and which reduces the difficulty of learning the Urdu-Teiao- 
Arabic dtrtndfn ^pira^l) ur in combi rial Ion io less than three hours' 
work, n& l have tried with my niudent* at Si Collie, London* but 1 
doubt whether the plan would ruccced wiih the readier of a Persian or 
Arabic dem minty tcheoL Am ttjuds writing* however, I can tmly 
■ttggot the adojition of the native system. 

The pupil »then introduced 10 the KhIli^ Rim* n tiigtw vrabuhry 
in vene wrjtun b one nighi by the poet Khosro* dwtng the reign of 
Muhammad Toghhik, it is said, for ihc son of the keeper -if a Serai* where 
he was staying for rhe night. It is to I*mmu Arabic and ihc Hindi of 
his agc_ The fact ihai this h tlte firsl reading book (eaccpk in the ca*e or 
Mabammadan boji, bioks or religbus devotion) in Pmian, so which the 
pupil is Introduced, disposes of the repeated allegations in she Eduraiional 
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KqKtfE dm ihc majurii) of Persian schools Ltrach without giving ihe 
meaning ui the teat The distinction of reading firsi without the trans¬ 
lation A'j'W-rf 11 ind, thciip with the tnmahtiut^ refers lo 

^ different stage, regarding which mo/tr fur ibex oil Thert can be no 
ikulrt that by the time the boy bus mastered the 41 KM/ctf fair* He 
already possesses a vocabulaty,! which is almost sufficient to ^ivc h.m 
genera! meaning of what he u iafematti M even if he had nut been 

taught* a* he is, ta write short Pexrfiffi sentences in the afternoons of the 
days on which he reads the A’lifif Wo. A tpecimen o* its mode of 
itisituctiorj, which reminds me of £nmpt $ I .atin rules in Tfcf*C| much to 
i3tc help ■->f the mentoiy, :uid of a rm Star versifications adopted in 
English schools* may give an indication of the educational value of the 
book i ii begins thus 
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As the words axe marked “ AW M V M " H " ttspttaivdy, there 
can he Jiliie confusion^ especially as the teacher explain* them tn c^ery 
rwot/ lesson. The above HraiiitwiM at- m otie particular metre, those 
that follow in an m her, and so on, to that the boy, tmconsdouslj, leaf ns 
Pfosody bdonf* like Air. Jomdain with hh prose, he is aware ol the 
accomplishment* 

He then proceed* to ihe P*wf**m* of SAoi, which is in verse, and was 
i•bvioiiuy intended by that great master foe the use of diildrctc In Ms 
link book, tnuie commonly known as the Karewa (.is its first lint begins 
with tlk.u word) vAliens vices are condemned, and virtue* aic ^jdolledL 
li h id St" mining, jo, h done in some Reports, even including that of the 
gcrxul Mr. Adanip that no moral iftfttnctiofi is conveyed in Persian school* 
whEEi she icoilin« and wiifing of sack mwrtfm as urn? coot|litirf m the 
FjaJiMttm ire in-]-.icd m md tdl their own iale T which, &% many will be 

* "A imrfifar ■■ Amliicf P r ' for *■ Pwa i fc 14 II PT Hh 4 lirn^i 14 cnUnl 
11 Vifta 4 
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able to confirm, 1are the guiding ctara of thntuuid* cd ex-pupils of thus*; 
schools dining ifarfr afterlife and are constant Jy on theif bjrt, For 
instance* how often when the sdraiiftgei of education i«s. pointed vui in 
some Hutbar* ia there not a diorm of retie err. of '■ an ignorant man cannot 
know God," Or when some nuttfdlotit story i> told bf European invent ivc- 
ncss, the praise of a " fehandfda/' is itoakaUy given sirs tacit reference to 
the Hemistich J \/>vWy/jh £<ijr£rr Jdrdgk '* — J| A man who has seen 
the world tdis many Ires*; ot l¥ a miser* if he should be an ascetic, 
will ngi enter Paradis" etc. 

The pupil then studies the * Dastiir-u&&ibasm T an easy T ‘ letter-writer,' 
toll trued by the ^^ntaJjtamaf exhibiting the fbnoi of conjugating the 
Persian verb* which arc read to the master, and by frequent repetition 
committed to memory t a fat better plan, in [earning languages than 
beginning wit It the rules and exceptions of grammar, as the pupil l ias 
already a stock of phrases in hia, uiind ti> which be can njiply vr>;nc of the 

riil«> 

He then reads,, in the morning, ihe tintMW of S^di. cnmalmng 
tts-icitu on life and mtfnnen as an exercise chiefly in proriO, whilst the ^flcr- 
nooTi is devoted to the drafting of leiici^. petitions, ,ind. rj more advanced, 
he may perhaps even compose verses for the vritkhrn «i<' his master, I his 
he does long before he studies FrostKly, when, after the- p trim unary ex 
penence, it becomes earner to him than if he had begun with ride* and 
examples I: is Lrtic dint he first rtMcib the * Gulittiu/" Lymu * k with¬ 
out tmoilatioo but i[ doe* not follow that he is ] ^rfeedy Innocent of its 
meaning as he certainly intut imdfiTStamJ the general drift, for a b pre- 
mdj to the same way that be ha* read thr +fc Kacimn " tu*S without, and 
then with, the iranahu^A into hi* own Feruhfrnjalii wmactilair, of which 
Urdu i* tiow taking the place. 

The art of writing letter* by merely re^uig the paper on the palm of one * 
hand or oq one’s knee is acquired* firsr f by willing On boardi* ibetj on piece* 
of paper which aiu pasted togeiher wilh march* and* finally, on ordinary 
paper. so that the whole pomp and circuiurtanoc o: the European method 
of requiring a chair, table- and inkstand and bending over one s me art 
unnecessary to the rativc writer, who can carry all the porttphetnaha of his 
profession h* hk wakch&nd, and who can do Ids wort standing or silting 
cm the ground. 

Thz M Guli*un " |i followed by thr l, BostA5C l 1¥ Ytrsti and Zrujui'A, 
J Ami's wntap" of the slaty of FoiipW'* wift the Iwe of UajHVx anil 
LfO* - ihe exploits of Alexander the Great a* in the Sl£AHT>Afc-.v^Ma by 
the inimitable Nuint, “the Atfv*ftP 5 UmiT P the %his of CftOOpiu, the 
Persian improved vaaitin of K *LirjH>! K\v.x \h than which no work can 
bo fuorc teplete with instructions of morality and prudence, far beyond the 
adnufaldt lesson* of ihe Bitopadcsa on which it is [rnitly based. The 
B&Axr*ixmi$lti which h so cmptutkiBy condensed in the Educational 
Re|Htft^ is no doubt, as many classical and serin dasttcal wntmgi Of 
EuriPjc, of rjuesitauablc moraIlly,' , as siated by tme Inspector, or ra:hcr 
of ld uri^MrstioiiJtblc immorality/' if its mfa'diut&m h referred to. Con- 
sideriny, however, \h±t M/j intrvdtrttiim only hinn-i 40 pace= out of some 
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36a, i: sccim rather hard to condemn a story of great merit and pencct 
innocence as of a '" highly immvrfit Uttdtrtry ' (act Director & No. 4-S -» 
dated aand Scjtfember iSSr, f>aragraph 5, action 3, fourth line from the 
bottom). C^wictermg that the 11 introduction " has nothing 3 OT*i#twj- /t« ^ 
with tM main mhjftf %>j tki Awt and that ii can be profitably primed or 
photo-rin complied withoo! it, es the llepariment haa done wilh expur¬ 
gated editions ofnEher Persian works, ii seems rather hard to pass such a 
cctuure on a. masitrtpieoe of Imava.tljll.v, who presumed it ten the Emperor 
almkjchaii and whoae torch lies in ruins in front 01 the Railway siaiioa of 
UIintc, of which, together with Kashmir, he wis the Governor. Thu 
intriKltunion is called "the fifth Veda** In derision of thoi^e philosophers 
and students who learn M the four Vedas 1 ' ami do not know she com- 
manes l thln^v thtt are going on in the world around them, It L* ^ 
R.rLnilifKsian production, written in the best Persian btyle, but certainly, is 
Sliibichjm remarked, dragging diamonds through the mire and not fit for 
the menu! food q! boys, which ihe body of the took, as certainly, ii 
ffnltlftri ttf Atuffait* addressed 10 provincial governors or foreign rulers 
00 bdioiF of Emperor Afcbar t as also to his friend* and relatives, now finish 
(lie tfniijutrY coarse to a good Persian school* and it cannot be doubted 
ihiiE, bath a* renard-i style and subsEance, those letters ar* t an admirable 
mirodiicriun to further studies Of to offieW eipployment. Arithmetic i& 
greatly neglected in the cm dinary l # etfbhn schools, but the Arabic numerals, 
often abg lire numerical value of the A&jurf and the peculiar Persian 
official cyphering of lUimbcTV, called 11 fUujm * in 4 social sense, are taught 
to (he great advantage of the future SAuttshi. 

The discipline in Persian schools is maintained by punishments which 
the mMiet orders and the pupil carries out : such ns standing in a earner: 
pullmc Ids own ears by passing bis hand* between his knees—a most un- 
comfort able position which. when protracted may became a posiiivt agony ; 
having cflim&mly to gcE up and sk down, an indoor exercise of some value; 
being kept beyond die usual school hours: bd% prevented from going to 
hb men! at the usual lime. The switch U also occasionally used, but I 
douhl whether any of these punishment 1 can be called etucl, a* even the 
eu.pcnormatK e ri, except in very bad cuts, not unduly prolonged. Fine* 
are not inflicted. 

The teacher, who, according to hi* abilities h caUed either Mctn* or 
UnJA tun I addressed by his pupils as 41 Mknyi M or “Mouhri Sahib/' is 
pjvid in caih and kind ; the former by a weekly payment of one or two pice 
an Ikmkp, or by a monthly payment which may range from 1 aana to 
4 nr 5 rupees; anti thu latter by suhvemions qf food and presents on the 
occasion of a marmge in the pupil 1 * bs%] a present. on commencing oi 
finishing a new book; also one called Idi on every great festival, such 
the Idoz-Xtika, RaU, Saluno, titi-Fitf, Diwdlt, Shabherdl. The coin 
pctiUon with Onceminctit *diobk T which charge, comparatively speaking, 
a smaller Ice to noa-agTEcutiutilts, bdng chiefly supported by the? to 
raised from ih* afi-sfiduring anil generally non attending agricultural 
cIaw?* ha* nearly ruined, the Persian Maktabs, and has reduced most of 
ilieir Itathcri ficiEii beumer of R*. 25 to Rs. per mensem to a ptonce 
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of EU* a or 5* or even 1, supplemented by food, ft b :hu< that, with the 
must benevolent iiiicriiuitu. « have destroyed one of the humbler pfo- 
fe&hns of great utility to the enure of culture thtuughgut the province* 

The Mat lab? are now generally held in [he icaucho^ own Imtfte, or in 
the Baitahsand Diwank harm* of JfttAafhi of town* or CbaOjUb of villages, 
the CpmlMffl md&rpusvf the people. When attached to mosques, they 
nho teach Arabic. 

It is almost needless to observe that in srnrh schools the majority of 
pupils would be Muhatnumdans, in which case certain religious boohs of 
tenets, such as the M Kim^ikMtwJdiij r 11 Rsh-i-Nijdt,* “Ahkdra-ul-lmdiu,’ 1 
** Mjitdll-Subhnni K would be taught, though in most mosque school* r which 
are generally Roc in schools, religion* boots in Arabic would be preferred. 
Hindus, however, for reasons which have been explained chew heir, often 
attend Pejso-Koran jehads, and even at a purely Muhammadan in ■mil¬ 
lion, like Deoli-md. which make* the knowledge of the Koran obligatory 
cm candidates seeking admission to it, a considerable number of Hindu* 
attend Ndi ha* their religion ever been tampered wilh in the ^H;t, for 
the obvious reason that the Pcrrian teacher depends om the goodwill of 
bis c mi outers, and that he would forfeit: it along with presents, sometimes 
during the pupil's whole life, if conversions were not of the rarest occur¬ 
rence. !, therefore, sec no evidence of ihc assertion made in the earliest 
Educational Report that "iht steady growth of Mohammjdamstti in the 
Pjmjali ma y partly he Meed to the advantage trices by the (MuEuit y - 
nudau r teachers of ibis confidence (of the Hindi!*)-" 1 >. [ uJiummadj.tiifuii 
has not declined In numbers since mmotattion; on the contrary, Jl lias 
largely increased, in rpiie of our deliberate superset dun of Muhammadan 
leathers It is natural that Ulim should draw to iUdf all those who diarre 
m simpler faith nr greater dome*!in liberty than h allowed by the oliJrr 
creed of Hinduism which in its turn* not by con verson* bat, a* 

already pointed out in my “ Hardison,. 1W7*" by aggicuDeatioit of ab¬ 
original tribes or by the restoration to the fold of BmJdbfets and Sikhs* 
Tndecdp it may be as&ened that the effect of the teaching in Government 
and aided schools is 10 recruit the ranks of Muhamnudanism and of other 
monotheistic forms of belief and) a* Rrahrnaitm, hr the accession or the 
minority, whose natural pte:y survive! the Inevitable result of secular 
teaching in Oriental countries, scepticism, unscrupulous immorality or 
mysticism* The teaching in Missions*]? school*, even where it U dial iked, 
hat been one of the agendtf to maintain die rapee t of natives fur their 
tukts, who, they saw, were not quite without rebgtDh fu the fittglkh* 
are callfd in Turkey in consuluesitx of the jlhtqjnce of tlenirmstmiveness 
in fhoresmnt worship, = English, dim/: = without religion) and who, 
therefore* might possess a sense of juitbt, although ihct* can he no doubt 
that Missionary schools unconsdously encourage the growth of Muharu 
nudinistn, as a list of Hindu convert* to that faith from Government and 
Missionary schools will show,. 
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THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF 
PERMANENT AND PERIODICAL ASSESSMENTS 
O F T HE LAND REVENUE IN* INDI A. 

Bv Parbati C< Roy, ss, a.. 

Late Suptritslendent of Dearah StttletBttHS in Eastern Bengal 

| l has always iMitrn the avowed policy of the Koglish i xovemoient in India 
lu adjust the Land Revenue demand so ns 11 to conduce to the welfare and 
.muentment af the people "* 

The permanent ^cttlcrueitt cf Bengal was effected in 1793 *Ws 
object f and the iaiiit explanation has been given for the periodical settle 
meats of the other produces* These two modes of settlement have now 
been at work for sufficiently long periods tu enable us to examine theii 
comparative effens, 

I luring the Viqmidgr of Lord HuRcrin, an inquiry wag set on foot 
through the local gavurnmems as to the condition of the cultivating classes. 
In Bengal. as the government had no direct managemeni of the land, 
there was no policy to support, and so the repair* of the Authorities were 
unbiased In Eastern Bengal the cultivating classes were reported 10 be 
prosperous; in the fgtnaittifcg parts of Bengal Proper they were said io 
naffer some distress ; hut in Behai, where the hut!less labourers form 40 pet 
etmf. ni tile gtapiibitiun, their condition wjs re ported to be a hum tug. In 
the NAY. Province* 4tad Omih, the district officers, after visiting lome of 
the village*, vrived at tht conclusion that whalem Elite dhtra* the ruyd/x 
raftered from wan due so their improvidence. In Madias, the task of re¬ 
porting was crLiru -.cd to the Inspector General of Registration, [lewajn 
Bahadur, S, S. Kaghava lyaogcr, who made copious extracts from old 
records to sihow that the rayatt in that province were in a prosperous con 
diucns : he has since been created a c i.-t Similar reports of a reassuring 
nature vrerr made from the other provinces, This has satisfied the cron- 
botrnee of Governmem : and so the demand for a FAdlomemjfj inquiry 
into the condition of the people of India has been disallowed 

Let ns now see bow far thh finding or the government officiate is correct. 
The pressure of population in Bengal is greater than in any of ibe other 
irnmiicea. The density pet square mile t» 471 hi Bengal against 436 in 
th- NAY Pmvines* and Gudh r iSS in the Punjab. :5a in Madras, and 
tit «t Bombay. The straggle fo* existence in Bengal is, therefore, keener 
than in any of the other province*. It ii a little more than in the NAY. 
Province* and Qudh, U nearly three lima that in the Punjab* twice that in 
Madras, and Unit mote than three times that in Bombay. 

It ii an aiiomatk truth that offences against property vary with the 

* */ / * dl nuj A/atfriut fVt£rttJ of Imfia, JvrtMf 1,4/ 
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poverty of a people. By invariably associating the decrease of cn me with 
aea&orta of prosperity, and the increase thereof with those of scarcity t 
Government has admitted this tnilh* H. therefore, in one province of 
Endia offences against property are invariably greater than in another, it 
foliowi that thr mass of tha peculation frv'-.. the agriculturists) nie poorer 
In Ibc former than in the Liner. Judged by thk tat, *e can see how the 
live principal province* of India—namely, Bengal* the X.W Province* 
and Oudh, the Punjab, Madras and Bombay—stand in tcluxon lo One 
another. 

The fin! year for which Crime-Si aiistirs are ^lanteE) pavers for «ch 
provinoe^ in ilie “ Staiiidoil Abstract relating tn ftritkh India/' in t8Sti 
In that year, Bengal with a population of 66,700*000 Iwd 39,991 cases of 
ckcoity* rattle- theft and ordinary theft ; the N.VV Provinces and Oudh 
mth 44,200,000 Had cases : I he Punjab with 1 £.800,000 had 

19.519 cases; Madras with 30.800,030 had cases: and Bombay 

with 16,300*0*0 had 14*573 case*- t llm gives 4a. 150, fej. 4J and S 3 cases 
respectively fitr iog.gco of ihe papulation. Tn iJJijj. lb* figures were : — 
Bengal. 31*213 cases (pop- 7 i hj joo t ooo> ; the S.W. Province and Oud!i p 
85,171 dies (pop. 46.^00*060); the Punjab, 15,2 50 case* (pop, 20,800,000); 
Madras 27,41 * *”i*m (pop. 35,6^:0^00) : and Bombay, iu,£n case* ijxtp, 
1^900,000), This gives 44, i£o, 7ip 75, and 4^ cases respectivriy >r 
too,oo& of the population* Compared with Bengal atl the other provinces • 
especially the NVW. PfOTOiees and Oudh and die Punjab* shew ray luge 
proportions of crime, Though Madias entire* next to Bengal in T&gfp,, h 
occupies 1 he fourth place in i.V>t The comporadre: ^upcnly of Bengal, 
shown by ihe less prevalence of crime, is further established by the fewer 
number of lis prison population. Qm of every 100,000 of ihe population 
there were in prison—in 1SS6— 22 in Bengal, 41- in the SM , Province* 
and OimJK 51; in the Punjab., zG in Madras* anil 44 in Bombay . and tn 
1891—in Bengal, 61 In I he Provinces and Oudh T 59 in the 

Punjab, 17 in Madras, and 41 in Humbly. In other *ord*. for every man 
sent 10 iirivon in Ikiigat there were 3 in the Sf VV, Pmvincei and Oudh* 

3 tn ihr Punjab, anil 2 in Bombay* Madras is not a* bad as the other*, 
coming nett to Bengal. The permancnily-sertlcd province of Bengal thus 
stands far ahead of the tempcirarily-vetUed provincei,—the N.VV, Provinces 
and Uudh r the Ikinjab and li jmbay* which saffer from the combined evil 
effects of a ZtminJart and a temporary settlement. Bengal also sianfh. 
superior to Madras which is directly managed bj Governmenc Hie Less 
prevalence **f crime in Bengal than m Madras cannot he owing to the 
greater spread or education in the former than in the latter : for the per¬ 
centage of the population (male) able to read and write is greater in 
Madia* 0] than in Bengal {5). 

Bengal, ihe Jf.W, Provinces and OudK and Madras ore representative 
type* of three different kinds of lettfctneQt* namely, it > permanent settle 
mcni with /smn&n ; (a) temporary icltleiuetU with village communities 
and indindoal^ ^in Oudhp Tnhfqdnri} who collect tents from the oil Li 
TJUyra; and (3) trmjjarary seuleraents with the rajai$ direct We may, 
Therefore; male a more detailed examination of the condition of the people 
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of these threfc iffuvific^f: Firat lei us tdtnfwe Bengal and Madiax, wish 
ihe help o| the K.t:g^tration, Returns, as the rnjafi in both these province 
possess transferable rich is in their hritrim^ In Hen^h all occupancy 
rjjaf who form *19/rr nnt of the populitiati (ire entitled to transfer their 
rights *hnt in Madras every my at is treated as the proprietor f*( his hold¬ 
ing. 'Hie rtffSA ration of deeds of mortage and relating to imDKWCftbfe 
property of the value of Rll. i« and upwards is compulsory. The total 
rniiubm of such deeds registered in r£yi were 93,403 and 71,359, tes 
i|ieetivi'ly t to Bengal, against: 1 83*416 and XO«f573, respectively in Madras, 
The poptilaiktn of Bengal being twice that of Madras it follows from the 
above that for every Bengali wham necessity drove to mortgage or sdl hi* 
immoveable property there were reflectively four and three Madrasrs in 
the same condition. 

With all the disadvantages of a Zonfwtari sestfemfini, the Bengal np-a/ 
cnioys ilk iter protection against Isis TflMi being increased or his hohimg 
■-old fui meiiri ol" rent ilmn the Madras rai^t. Ln Bengal a landlord 
cannot raise the tent of his tenant except through the Court ; in Madras 
the rmyai is completely si the mercy of his landhird. imtndy, the Govern* 
mcrtt. lit Beni;al t ih* landlord must go lo the Court before he on realize 
hi* arrears of rent: in Madras, the Collector realizes the revenue htm 
a defznlung rayat try j summary pro®* of distraint and sale. 

ln the i'yftikmtnf of Sfamt trnJ M&krial Fkvgmtpr 1864^ the Govern¬ 
ment admitted that the original assessment of Madras had been fixed tw 
Ugh, but consoled itself with saying that the reduction! and reassessments 
made of lult yean were materially improving \he position of the culti¬ 
vators.* Whether that position has been improved, will have appeared 
from what has 1 >mi stated above. Coercive jjiocessc^ play an important 
pint in tile history of Madras Land Revenue Administration, ht 1878-9: 

coercive process were employed ttuore Largely ihan during previous 
jtOVKi^i In ** more coeteton was mud for the collection of artWS 

than in any of the preceding eight year% and personal and landed property 
mi £0 the value of *£133*018.“ ; In 1891*3* the number of person* 
whir-- property iru writ! woj to,i ij.f Bui the most important fact incou- 
Oecdon with itiras tales it (hat 41§ /rr rc«/. of ihe holding sold ten sained 
m ihi- bonds of Itovrromcni, leu want of bidders, clearly proving ihac not 
only had the mm ft become impoverished, hut that the value of agricultural 
holdingi had also greatly declined But if the m-i ufr oi Madras are less 
prosperous than ihone of Bengal, their eampamms in the N.W. Provinces 
and Oadh are stilt less so. While [he Madras rami/ suffers from over- 
auessorant liy Govern mem without ihe intervemion of a third party f die 
SAV r Province* and Oudli mrttft tulTut all the evils of .1 Zm£n£*ri syolcm 
f/mi those of pcttodical ^assessments. Li 1891-2, die rev^tute axtessed 
f* r tor unim^iixj cultivated hod was Rx 1-^8 in Madras; Rt r i-i mo 
in the \ W. Provinces; *ud R*. 1-9*0 in Oudh, M in tbe KM* P«h 

’ " ■ ’ Ll -' .tfxtmal PrvpTfj qf i^ixApf 1864 65, p. ii 
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vinces and Oudh {he r&paft paid 10 ihdr bn dirndl equal juimunt^ for the 
IftUicv's share of the sent, the actual amounts paid by Ihcin were Ks, 39^ 
and Bs, J-J-S acre respectively *>., double the amount paid by the 
MadiJi rttj'fT/. At the pressure of population in lhe$.K«W. Provinces and 
Oudh is twice that in Madras, the burden of rent home by the mjraf jn 
the iormer is four timet*s much as in the latter. 

The rayxU of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh do not enjoy to the same 
extent as the myats of .Bengal the right to transfer theiroecupney rights; and 
50 no comparison cun be instituted ttciwetn the^e two provinces by icfer* 
ring to Registration Returns of deeds of mortgage and sale. It u, however, 
a significant fact that while, in 1891, there were registered in Bengal £9,0*4 
perpetual leaves, there were only 1*85^1 such leases registered in the N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh : in other worda for one fts/a/ taking a [terpclmtl 
lease in the latter province, there were 4S who look such leases in 

the former. 

The superiority of Bengal owr the N,W h Provinces and Oadh is also 
proved by the greater immunity from molestation by landlords which the 
rqfott in the former enjoy. In 1 Sq 1 , there were in the N*W Provinces 
and Ondh 7*706 suits for enhancement Of abatement of refit, — suite 
relating to distraint.—and 131*991 suits for ejectment or recovery qf 
possession, against 99^*98 and 751 napectaely in Bengal 1: will be 
seen that the number of suits in^diuied for enhancement distraint, and 
ejectment in the NAY, Province* md Oudh were respectively 13* and 
175 timet the number instituted in BengaL 

Not with 5 lauding the many deftcu of the Permanent Scuteincni. the 
eotopamrivc proaptmy of Bengal is* as the late Lord Lawrence staled at 
his cAno^inaiion before the last Finance Commute*, to be attributed chiefly 
to t he introduction of the Permanent Settlement rather than to the many 
miscellaneous causes usually adduced to account; for tL 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES. REPORTS 
AND NEWS. 


NEWS FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

{Jfam tuir ) 

3v —Tut [Liiivc population^ have sworn allcguunci: on (he 
Kunn Id ti.HL the Emperor Mckvtat //. litis h the first time thill the 
lurkunian* have sworn allegiance to ft Russian sovereign, 4ltd llidr oath 
was tendered meat readily. 

The works on tie Kntsnovocbk median of the Transcaspian tail way hare 
been begun and art! reported to be progressing rapidly* 

The crops have been unusually plentiful and the prosperity of the 
Russian settlements existing in the valleys of the Kushk, the Tejend and 
the Sumbsr riven may be considered firmly established Three more 
Russian seiilcrtienrs have been founded by Central Kuropatkine in lilt 
difttrLut of Askkatad on the Persian front ier. 

Bidtiksm and Kbhu —BJL (he Ameer Of Rot ham has despatched a 
ttWm to St Petetthurg, on the occasion of the burial certtMities of ihe 
buc Crai and the ascension 10 the Russian throne of H.M* (he Emperor 
AMtii&i IL The Heir.Apparent of Bokhan has, by deputy and in great 
sime, taken ai the mi^km of Bokhara, ihe oath of allegiance to H M. (he 
Emperor AirfaiAur //. and ItM* the CfarCTitch, the Cm nmd-Dttke imperial 
GR*gr« 

The Khan of Khiva has deputed a State mission to St, Petersburg id 
tender his oath of allegiance, 

General Von off has been gazetted to the command of the Russian troops 
garrisoned in Kcrki on the Oxus, in the Khanate of Bokhara. 

K&sn'nti Tmr&stfax —Tilt native populations have sworn allegiance la 
the new Emperor, 

Euuly in October r the Minister of the newly-created Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Fmy-CuixndlLaj A, % VtrmoIcfT, vuhed tnin^cupu rod Russian 
Turkman, to arrange for the esiibtahrncm of special offices of thb 
Detriment In Russian Central Asb„ The adminzstjuiii.m of unoccupied 
And waste lands, which! Recording to Rwsian fow> am State property, the 
iwiicrment of agrirnltom at lifge, and specially of cotton growing, tobacco 
culture* viiicnltiife and jericoltnze, the mtiotlmrtiDii of improved breed* of 
catffe and sheep, the improvement of irrigation* are some of ihe immediate 
tasks devolving upon these officer 

The dim: l ran of i he Samarkand - Khojand* M irflhihii - Summon c\ 
tetuimt of the Transcaspian railway has been dcnuitely settled in dfetliL 

Serera! new irrigation canals have been dug in, t be nwiinliiitiuiis country 
oi the Chrmkand district {ko the north of TashLind^ and Urge tract* of 
country have been thereby made suitable for col rum anti cobnhrtiu^ 
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MADRAS OPINION on THE rGW.KlU.ING RIOTS. 

■Much that is misleading, if not mUchtevous, hasappesred .ibnui tin: Cow- 
kilims ™ts In India, from Lord Lansdowue 1 * spe«h before he left India, 
duwii to iiueiviewmg Muhammadans in England. The first showed 
little knowledge of I he people or the subject, and did not caJro the feelings 
of the contending janife Natives regretted that their rulers knew so little 
about them and were 10 read]' to threaten rather than trutL English 
n£wa;).i|ter$, which as a rule right!)' refrain from deciding on pnrdy native 
questions that demand the most profound experience of India ami her 
peoiiles, had deplorable '‘leaders,’’ into which the mutiny of 1^57^ was 
needless!) dragged. 

As to the interviews with Muhammadans in England,, it will suffice ro 
say that they are from naturally prejudiced source*. Many Englishmen, 
however, support Muha rn mar l ana , partly on the "Divide and rule" 
principle, and from the fact that what little they know of Hinduism or the 
Hindu is generally derived front Muhammadans. 

Bengal editor may haw spoken out, but the spirit that animates them 
is not genuinely Hindu, It u that of “young Bengal ’’ which is partly Mus¬ 
sulman ami partly English, Bengal has forsaken true Hinduism, that fine 
i n h eri I Ante which, mnst in Indio, Mitlm cherishes, ffengal hs.i been 
unstable for years, ehhci wandering or following foreign leads Madras 
has been silent, hut she si ill maintains ibe b^c traditions of ancient India, 
]J we are wise, Madras intellect should be consulted 

It is much to be regretted that some Madam Brahmin has not ri*n to 
the occasion and spoken plainly, for there could be no better authority ; 
but this would have involved his casting reproach on the powers that be, 
which a Madras Hindu’s tesiwct fur his ruler* would never allow, 

Now, w India—nit Sind of Religion and Tradition,—religion cannot 
U separated, u it fa so often in the West, from the daily life of the people. 
Political life they as yet have now, and we should be madmen to introduce 
arming (hem our form of it to ibe prejudice of ihetr religious life. Even lu 
I ndia itself, Madras, notwithstanding the spread of Christianity .jad of 
English, is mill the stronghold of Caste and of the purest Hinduism. The 
disc ip line reselling from taste and Hindu life in South India prevented the 
Madras army from rising in tS^-S,and enabled Government ( ■ ^nd Madras 
imoi» to quell ihe Bengal Mutiny. This duriplinc makes Madras the 
loyal, useful Province she is, and pievents the development of the mii- 
chievuus sf>ieit which in ether ]mrrs of India is not to much Hindu ** it is 
u growth of Muhammadan, or <<f British, cultivation. Hindustani, nlmd« 
unknown to Madras Hi11du1.it spoken by Hindu* in other parts of the 
country W her e this M ussu I man la n^g-rtafpj pc mil s a nd Caste and H1 nd visa 
have l«en fnrakened. there t foreign spirit enters and makes the Hindu, 
fto * *tKl then, mischievous. Bui Hindu Caste u m ineradicable b- 
hrritflnce, greater than uny other ntBuence, and, considering the ustfill 
powet ft has been and is in Madras, it should receive supjjort also in other 
parts of India. 

Hindus are only beginning to paddle timidly o B t j, e msugb of t b ft 
modem politics! sea ; and fortunately fur themselves, for us and the world, 

O 3 
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they cannot, even if Ihey would, do much more. Their beautiful inherit' 
ance of childlike foitii and obedience makes them the most easily governed 
nation m the world, and enables us to rule them successfully, even in our 
blindest ignorance. Their faith and obedience are our chief power in India 
tt'c have sometimes done our best to throw down and to destroy the 
pedestal on which our Indian Empire stands; but we have mercifully been 
prevented and nor well-intended. but ignorant, efforts have glided luim- 
lewly away from institutions hoary with age. So will it be with this storm 
in a teajHjt, which blind guides, are trying to magnify. I he matter aftmi-d 
be seen from the Hindu point of view, and its experience and discipline 
t-hmild be muted. On this tire cultivated Rrahmin of Madras would he 
rhv best authority. He is an English scholar, but also, through superior 
strength of Caste and Brain, still a real Hindu and noL a hybrid. 

Western political platforms arc unsuiiabli: to India and most yield to the 
power of religion and tradition. Crude Western makeshifts and dogmas 
will not do in this old land of culture, where unequalled eapetWe should 
forbid experiments, the bane of our admin! stmim n. Here Englishmen arc 
wanted as protectors : but if they weaken their administration, India, which 
loves und venerates them as the most beneficent power on orth, will no 
bager require them The protector of India must be strong. Hi> power 
Itci in, and must come from the people, as common sense indicates, <« 
well i> the hbtory of our rule, Wo did not gain India by the sword, as 
sonic- are v> fond of proclaiming, noi have we kept her by the sword, 
knowledge of the |*opIe will huid her without more Uritiab troops than 
are required to protect the railways mid the frontier. 1 hr ^wurd, though 
necessary to defend, is the worst agency In whi. h to rule the most -■■bedient 
children in the world, who have bccti, like no utiKt jwop>r.. a law unto 
titeiusclvci. 

The English aimy in India might be much reduced- Even no* 0«e 
half a mure or less useless from disease. Vet there is absolutely no pro¬ 
vision inr protecting railways and telcgraf hs, trioiiglj tor Concentration tki- 
tomy depends, entirely on them. Where would an Engitafe regiment in 
India be if deserted by its native camp followers 7 Therefore, as «e have 
dune before, we should now use native hoops under English officers for nil 
purposes, und this we cuuld safely do, if we understood C-iale, the people 
and the country. Muhammadans would be nowhere if Hindus were pro- 
periy organised and handled, The proper solution of tire contagious dis¬ 
ease question in the army is, 1 think. La have as few English holilier-- as 
possible m the country and thtrse an hills, ready under a system to (ffotect 
raUrt and wires. Muhammadan* From contact with English, Hindu!- and 
aviUutiun are growing physically weaker all Over India. and have little 
left of their old fig hunt; spirit In the late riots they nearly always 
suffered mnst. East Indians, too, might be made better soldiers for In dor, 
if understood and properly dulled, than hoys from the l-ondmi slums. 

Centuries of perhaps the most beneficent despotism that the world ever 
saw, ihai wonderful blend of religious and social life, called Caste, make 
the real Hindu the loving slave of his ruler. Despised by Englishmen, 
tins is yet flic chief power in India, und it is Casts, that maVfa Minima, 
lhnucb often silent, so loyal and useful in tbc land. 
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A common occurrence in Madras is that scaredy anything will induce 
native subordinates or servants to Urm against a man who ha* I wen. or is, 
their master, though his and their superiors may encourage them to do so. 
T)iis lias often happened to my knowledge, This feeling is innate in Caste, 
and has not yet been uprooted in Madras by foreign influences, 

When men like Professors Max Muller and Ma trier Williams confess 
that, after all, they know but little of Hindus, it is not surprising that young 
Indian otftdaU and British journalists should know infinitely less, and be 
often misled by the Utile they know. So. too. the most highly educated 
Hindu sometime* fails lo gauge the depth of British ignorance about him- 
belf, or to grasp a subject frum a western point of view, v> a* adequately to 
re proem it t» English readers, thoroughly as he understand* it. I will 
endeavour then to treat this Cow-Killing question more from a Hindu point 
of view titan appears yet to have been done. 

The following questions and answers will probably threw twnt light on 
the subject :■— 

Were there any cow-kilting riots in India before Driiish occupation ? 
Dll these riots occur in Satire States, or in b'rendi, Portuguese, <ir other 
l< foreign" actilcmcnL'i in India? Were there such riots in British territory 
befoie a large n umbci ot English troops and people came to India? I jo 
H indu.' object to die daugbici of bullocks? Have there been any real 
Cow-kithng riot 1 ! when due tun. has been token to avoid offending Sl>: 
religious feelings of Hindus ? i fees rhe Koniu or ganilti-i-lsUm prescribe 
the slaughter of ou*-, at the Hukra-ld or any other Mussulman festival s — 
I*i>1 is the answci to all tlur*e questions. 

Under what circumstance* I hen, and where, do these riots usually occur? 
Aam tr: When the slaughter of cows lot- been carried on with the **W 
of desecration, or of wounding the religion* feeling of Hindus by killing 
kino near one of thei: temples, sacred places, or villages, or when the act 
has been made fconspieunus, as .1 sign of the superiority of the Mussulman 
Kr%itm, -up] rot ltd by British customs : and they occur in British Indian 
territory, where there is a luge demand for beef for British irexips. 
Muhammadan* and English people! Who are the contractors for the 
supply of beef? and who are the butchers? Muhammadans 1 Where the 
demand ia large and steady, the contractors are usually wealthy and 
influential men with a numerous fell owing of butchers, a v«y low class, 
who did roost of the butchery' in the mutiny at Cawnpore and vise where. 
Kussai 1 or Butcher 1 ts osed as a lerm of abuse fee ■♦bniial," «hidi such a 
calling is among people who abhor taking Ufe 1 Why have there never 
been Cow-Killing riots in rhe Madras Presidency? Because coirs are not 
killed (here at Mussulman festivals: less beef it consumed by Muham 
tr.-i.lr.ru and Europeans 1 and care is taken not to offend Hindu-. The 
Hindus of Madras, rtrong in Caste, instead of declining before Mussul¬ 
man inference' hare biased their conqueror*, particularly in Ihe Mcfuaril 
where there is lets British support for the Moslem. 

These questions and answers Kero to indicate where the resptm&ibiiity 
for these tints chiefly lie* and also the remedy. 
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ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM* 

Wo draw mention to the following statement by tht eminent explorer 
Mr Hoonmd Rassam pate British Envoy to the Kmp of Abyssinia anil 
First A^istant Politick Revideut at Aden), mlh the view uf an enquiry 
being institute] into the incmugeRtent uf the BriiiaK Muicum genes all) t and 
especially ip to that uf its Oriental Department. A* to ihe conspiracy of 
?i!etti:e regarding the services of one to whom Government, the rattinn, and 
Assydoh^ie^i itocnc* are so much inik bEr.-iJ a 5 they aie to Mr, Rass-tni, 
we may have an explanation to coffer in got next issue. 


“ It ft now more than iwu years since my lamented friend Sli Henry Laynrd 
and my.Hclt brought to the tiuttee of the public in the Tima the inisluading 
fe|mrsnntauom set forth m the green 14 Guide to die Exhibition Galferits 
of the British Museum" in rc-uird to the Assyrian and IMj^unta^ db 
coverie-, and inn* die distressing m-arfarigcinuftt 'if sonic of the cpUeciioni 
in different parti of the building I -..in aggravate] the imhappy coofiisfon. 

My intention in it viewing the apparent}}' trroneou* descriptions of the 
diffrent roklecticms and '*hc inaccurate statements as io ibe several dhs- 
covefics is not for self-jtggondfremtrn noi to magnify trig my efOits In 
benefiting the naiionil Instinuicm. My only object is to present _l correct 
stitenietii of f.tciE to the ren ural public, esp^ldly thejse who arc tat crested 
in ihc histories] records discovered by Sir Henry Layard and mysdi in 
Assyria and Baby Jon ml 

It ib a. known fact that, now Sit Henry fjiyard iv no more* 1 am the only 
one living who h acquainted with the discovery of all A^ytbn and Baby¬ 
lonian palace* and temple*, became iPtlier agttiU who were sent out after: 
hi by the friuiec* of the British Museum were nnly able to obtain saint 
Inberiplions either by purchase or what they could find in Sir Henry 
I jyanl * and my diggings. After my death there would not be A soul 
living who could give an accurate description of the localities of the different 
ancient sites. 

I have already pointed out, in my letter which appeared in tht Tima: of 
the jtd August, i$ga* erroneous bEutementti which were published in the 
Guide of fig? in connection with toy discoveries. 1 expected that they 
would be corrected in a diliire edition, but I find now ihai ihks hiu not 
«** done, in the new ptibUcatkn which hm been biued ihi, ytitr with 
on Appendix the **mc Lfteamct statementi hare betin repealed Some dis^ 
cowries are asaigued to gentlemen who did not discover them ; other ami- 
UULtiea aje exhibited but it ii tint shown from where they came* and others 
ire wrongly described with regard to ihe locality where they wore found. 

Under the head of H Byhykmlan and Assyrian Antiquitis*." [»(►* xl of 
the laliaduction, my rmma has again been omitted and ih* tiime of a 
Trustee *lu> has h.ni re, »l,ure in the discovery of ancient sites hui [«en 
tetamcaL* I hate only to quote (he clause referred found follow It by 

J -^LVw?h“ "‘“'‘I ?* Ku " ttfl h = llc J fnjsn it* KtonuUJ fmwj, 

S£?a£ Lt 1 7'" rr™ * 1 ^* *£? *"** " 

. . . ™ ir tjjanl and I capuaed ih* utamitt m tht Timsi tsaj 
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describing *ht dUTereut disweric* made by me fmtn time 10 rime fat the 
British MiL^urik Cwhtdj Live bsoi mow honourably acknowledged by Hu 
Henry Liy.trd], and leave is to the judgment uf t Sitr imputin' public n- 
find out liuw (at Ml Maundt Thompson rise rmnpilcr of she J fund us;i toil 
justified Sti deifying tuy name wiHi 44 at her * *ha Live hod no dm re 
in any rfisiptma. The pusg? I allude to rerads thus 

11 Thu CaJkdktff of lUbyifwr.-iJi *m\ A4fikn -rsls. juiliej- M Ulttmlkil THr 

fXjUVjLliaii pniweutiH bj Ssi Henry LttanL r £ii Ih'nry k-nt-ihi.iSi ah- i i-: Lrr*. l hr 
illetof AttCiefll lUbj Sii-fl, NlucVrh ami lilkef lila^f Moopcitaraia haunf rcsiaJEofl in the 
ducotetf df 1 he reiFisifci nf tcxnrpki ami palace-*-, I rhe MuJjiJim-i « -1 1 ch aifesnr’J I heir 

<-L\h us!- 1 euvm, of tl'niiuRv 1 ! »if EittcU Itspffuft] with (Jk £'2'jf!if-*nt nrfciaj^r Uab*l >Ft|a 
and A**jrUt P llOJn which ih« h[iS.L>ry awl IJtenture uf cotanfffa tii-. c t.*cca lirgtlif 

rfCijvercJ, ami Of object* whhnai number which jHuiCnEf \hr r UFe and mannera rf the 

pnojitfe. 4 * 

TIk above rfcsuls rather strangely seeing that my name hai been molded 
(tom the yr._ii,v“ bevlimed on the value of Ai.ymn and Babylonian *nti- 
'junir:.- earning at the litriud) Muwum, though mtut of my ^iviets to the 
Trusteed were gratuitum, especially when it 1-will known ch.. ! I ;tin rile 
only saorc^ftjl cxplotetj .il'rer Fir Henry Laprd, who fi h* i lhEiumtsiLit in 
adding largely to the narianal coftarhoiL, 

On seesis^ the notice above alluded to, Sir Henry bayard pniU not 
refrain froifl writing in July, i 5 {??i :o the upon the mailer; and 

to show what he thought of ihe apparent ombsion o( my name 1 iiuote hh 
Idler to that journal tn rafrw ag follow* — 

T * >!y ailfffltion hs* Jjeen ailed ro the rmikt of the 1 taiylotium usd Assyria ooftrofrra 
irt [lie revcftllf jnhlUharl d bride iw the Eihihilttitt Grikt&i f*f the Hmbb ViFKimi 1 
Thus! iKiiitr s* in »ewaI mwEii itticeewe ^ hist U b the c*?*l lnjmttc= dune in 

It to Ml. that r desire to pmtetL A( ftl£t Kf of Eh? Intrfttuictson r: ii vtated 

!h*I thin 1 cttirlttilkd osiJeeilcrn' zi itotf to snyaeli, Sir Hcrvrf kAwlmicin and uslien, and 
nn OMnibci Ti mail4 n/ Mr. kat-^m. Sir Heniy u Lh= ^m| jwuly the 

n»« ntnawfle^ A^yfian iu 4 an. lie ^oahf. t tu mi fpfcdf be the lui ttutu t-u - Un 
ia lirfrt-in*- ea&thcr iit T hk whaw In Ai^iiitn hikI Eebjikmltn diKnYfrtra. 3 k wn.i ervi i,i 
caceralcn in Aaiyriii. hfll as <'nt timr. sn hi* jioliiio? ^4pKisy c* Is^ideni is tiaghdad, 
hail e Ssiod of gcBeral eoTftf&l flrer shr e»iWht11«^ttk*l e'r. tw Mr^ Nattans in the 0*1*1 
of Xraevek Tlw hitman haded ksill*, and p the Iwm c.». *a1 %uit. m/ m^tW 

Judical ebusaet 1 in. the 1 Auytlan UauscpS J wore &-L ai iiaied *-n the pJintK tmviiH 
bj him. lint by Mow* fk>tta< and wefe + hf Str Henry kawhuion 1 * dirwUpui* * plujuneV 
*i mlkiOftaJ in the < <mjlc tp. for the Mwtiltn illy the wijTp I fijn *E % kna Et* rtpHin 
wlij B ei^tuld r ck^unSly lUfj-ti tyred of blip for ' Jko^rml' tifi all the Aufnafl 

aoth^Eiink wbibi ihclaltes lYofd haa Etm Srtamcd un the ifllkffMlUn to Sit Chniim 

N"ewtiiti and uthe?ji-> Mi. fcAsianv wni a eresr L d.iicoeeiTr 1 and ‘cantor/ i« ihe srue 
hum of the worth ihhrrdgh hli fUine b*l laeift mrtilt«f. Tn hifts ±Uwc we owe The 
mifni&mit ic»i baiHrrhet' rUp-rtietumfi the lion laattit 11*1 Othrn uihkesi of die chine 
ed ihr ■ Aj ifdau tn*emeut/ tha yncei*» bionte jtate* twm TeI 3 Edawak, ihc vmkalht 
G&lkcdoDof iiEileti Imrn At bu-1IjihLa —rh< m* t>f a tttj- B*hiS ^isn ctcy which 

he (flicqntted-^iod many c4twr Awyo 4 t> am? Eahyl-^ia* B»nttBaeH£i of she Hghnt 

imparlance mm W Mtoean^ to which hk name, h. nirtrtr, hai e^t teen inukidird 

lfc T>ntE!^ hii crnpJuytitmS anskf lh? Ttcutte- of th-s Bntidl MsctUit, KaA«.m d3i 
cuvemi the rtmaiE» of hre tislwIonian palaces a»d tsiopScii «sd of iSit** teffipte^ ami one 
l^liK IB Atijii*, trnm which msmt mtesisljiff mt^-niicil rnm:m and tnKtljitiJwii 
inc oUalntit 1 far that a deUl^enae aiEempi b beau*: made in deprive Edns of the 
Ciedit which b hb dae_ 1 C4MIOI for ysi= emment ticisevt shM » dblincakiheil nr^i 
bCFOimrable a body u she Tre^W* have cwiteiuiKod tkta Eimlmot: of Mr. KaiMSi. who 
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tninitg very' nmni yean rand era I rform line idl~h! Iflyil, the mait ricrotedp Hnri UK moat 
dicnicmtcd xmces, ami to whom rhryami it* pgMiccve Uffle of Eh* Blast ImpanMl 
And pwcfou TnuraiinffitiLi srad Hs&jrdj* ilkuiirxs iv* fif ulo&I 40 ?! hhUx y* of which 

ihrs ife ihr gaarduun.^ 

Though Mjfn Thompson, «he Principal Librarian was not appointed to 
hk present \m\ tilt five year* after the British Museum Assyrian and 
Babylon bn explaniiuns came to an etui, nevertheless he possesses alt the 
reports of tny discoveries with the plans of the different palaces and temples 
which I found from time to time in Assyria and Babylonia, Be cannot 
therefore say that he did not know anything about them seeing that the 
Museum has no other plans save what were supplied by Sir Henry Layard 
am! myself. 

Sir Henry LayanJ, whom I assisted during his two expeditions to 
Assyria and Babylonia, was the discoverer of two Bilulicat cities Nineveh 
and CflUhp (the present Nimroud), mentioned in the tenth chapter of 
(knesk in which he found the palaces of ScrmaclTerib, £iarhaildon t 
\Mur-flnriT-iul 4 and Tigkith Ftksei, wherefrom he obtained the unrivalled 
collet tions which now adorn the Nimroud and Koyonjik Galleries. 

I myself discovered, during my expedition to Assyria, in iSjj T ^ c palace 
of Assurdiam-p?!, commonly known ass Sarchm paUis, with that Monarch's 
library, an obelisk of Amw-nnm*ppi r portions of two other ohciisks, the 
rein pie dedicated by Semi ran ms at Calaih to the god Xcbo, whetein 1 found 
three status of that deity one of which, about ten feet high, was left 
there anil since destroyed by the Arabs., ant! a monolith of Shauisi-Raut- 
manw. son of Slialtnanncr II At Kaba Shirgai umdtnt Asdiur) I dfo 
cl red a terra «:otta ryfinder, tsi duplicate of ihr one found formerly there 
by 8k Hi nry eonnuning the an nab of Tiglath Pi liner. With the 

excepting of part of Assiir-bani p-ilk palace all relics are now m the British 
Museum, 

In my different evpedmum to Assyria and Babylonia from 187^ to is&s, 

I discovered in the former country the unique bronze monument of Shal¬ 
maneser II. buried in t bt Mourn] of Batinra!, about fifteen miles to die 
r - i-; of Koyunjik /Nineveh ), and ahjo temple of Assur-nazLr-p&L At 
Nimroud I discovered another temple of l he latte; nion&idi from; both of 
which in wdl as from the palace^ of Sennacherib and AsLur-bannpal a! 
KoyttfijiA I sent to the British Museum innumerable inscribed marble 
rtnd terra colla tablets with a large number of terra coim cylinder*, one of 
whii li was the ftm-st that ha= [*&&1 found, containing bn« of 

Inscription recording the annals uf A$su*-haaiqia!. 

f Kir ini; my exjieditnmv 10 Kaby Ionia 3 discovered iwo ancient Biblical 
Sip|kiv3t (^cpharvoipri) and < uihafo now called respectively Atioo- 
ILibba iciiS tel-Ihnhttm + ■*hereto 1 found ancient buddings The mast 
impurtatti find 1 made was, at the former rite, of a coffer buried under 
on ttphalt l^TOiwn^ wherein was deposited the record of the sun-god: 
the patron dtity of the place I found also the palace of Ndmthidncitfir 
ar in Nimrmid fBonjppft] on iht supposed site of the tower of Babel 
where Schonidm w J5 supposed to have been in retreat when Cyra* 

« l-tLsted mu^nn, A r the same time l hit upon the remnant of the 
, ! P " r ^ e BAbyloa amoGgst the ruin* ol what k now 

rajsti ba, where, a* it i* suppcwedL fidibamc held hk impsou* 
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leas:. I also discovered the site uf the famous hanging gardens indicated 
by she existence of four scituiti Really hulk *veT 3 s, l discovered, moreover, 
a temple at Tel- holt in Southern Babylonia, from which place I obtained 
some inscriptions lor the British Museum. I calculate tlut no lea* than ten 
thousand whole and, about two hundred thousand fragment-'- of inscribed 
clay and terra cotta tablet* with a large number of entire and broken terra 
cotta inscribed cylinders were collected and despatched to the British 
Museum from (he different Assyrian and Babylonian sites, especially from 
Al.KioH.ibUi or Sippura. The latter ruin was, bwwevcr, only half excavated 
because, unfortunately,when the term of my firman expired, in consequence 
of jioliticil complications, the Sublime Porte declined to renew it* 

The notices In the aajrl green guide about the country and the collec¬ 
tions obtained from Assyria ami Babylonia teem wilh errors, hut I will 
only quote three or four uf the mrai important us regards history for the 
benefit of those who take an interest in Assyrian discoveries- 

The tlr-it is on page S4. para, . where it is recorded that the Monolith of 
" Shomshi-Raiomanu war brought from the Soilih-wat palace Ntmroud 
(No. i. Q )f whereas 1 discovered it In the lempk of Nebo at the joulh- 
taat comer of the mound Then in para. ,1 it is said dial 1 had discovered 
ihe statues of Sebo *‘ui the min- of the temple of Adar *t Nirnmml, ’ bur 
i found them in their own temple in quite .1 different lineality. 

Op page 90 *■ (Assyrian fcuemciiO il is written “‘the Sculpture* 
arranged In this room belong to rite reigns of Sennacherib, n.c. 703-661 
and h;s grand son Ashmr lxmi-pa], D C 663 - 6 ? 6 - They «ere discovered by 
Mr. Ixrfuii ami Mr- Ristain among the mins of the two palaces at 
Kotiyunjlk.” The writer bus confounded here the periods of the discovery 
of those two palaces, namely 1850 and 1S53, the former by Sir Henry 
bayard and the latter by me. As a matter of file; Mr. I.ofrua did not 
begin his researches in Nineveh until 1 left the country in Maj 1854. 

In page ryo a leaf of one nf the bronw gatc-s of Babylon which 1 dis¬ 
covered ac Hire Nimroud, is described an * " t.Wvqi." It it true that I 
found it as a stepping stone in ihe passage thi: led from the palace of 
Kabjuidus to ibe temple of Bordftpa, but 1 had not the leait doubt that it 
was placed there after the destruction of Babylon, as ir was quite evident 
from the way it was fixed there that it did not belong originally to the 
place, bring ounowei tints the entrance to the tern pit The future occu¬ 
piers of the sanctum, who were not as rciintd as the ancient Baby ton tans 
in the lime of Nebuchadnetiar, had in fill the vacant space with brick and 
mortar. Moreover if the said relic be crammed it would be found that it 
is not entire, a* the part which went into the socket had been cut off 
The most glaring pervert inn of an hwiorial record i» in the labelling of 
an inscribed Hiflite basalt !wwl which sras found in Babylon by an Arab 
digger at the end of 1883, and bought by the British Museum a year after¬ 
wards I>r. Birch, the late of the Department of Egyptian and 

Assyrian Antiquities, knew all about n, and had it published under hi* 
authority as such in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
of which he was the President, The inscription was published afterwards 
at earning from Babylon by Dr. Wright, Major Condor, and Professor 
Sayct Kuc for some reason known only to the Principal librarian the 
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place of the discovery was Suddenly changed from Babylon to Aboo-Habbs. 
which U not the fact, -ind if the Trustees will lake the I rouble to search 
into the matter they wilt soon find om the cause and origin of the change. 

I have done my duty in twinging the matter to the notice of the proper 
authorities and it is left to ihem to do as they like. . 

I mint further point out the utter confusion in the recent re-arrangement 
of the sculptures in the Assyrian Basement room. Different Collections 
from the palaces of Tigiaih Fitcsei, Sennacherib, and Assur-bini-pal, arc 
placed without older or classification, and the sculptures from the latter 
Kings edifice arc separated in different parts of the building. Of all the 
bas-reliefs I discovered in that palate not a third is in existence at the 
liriiish Museum. I believe pan of them .ire in the 1 .outre in Paris, apart 
are at the bottom of the Tigris, ■.link there with the other French eolleo 
tiers* from K bursa had. What I deplore most ir., the non-cxistencc of the 
entire series of ten sculpture-. he longing to n rhamher railed ihe ‘Sussana 
room." Alw of nine other Is.is-Tiiiefs which act missing, five from the 
“ Babylon loom “ and ifrni from the “ Arab room. 1 ' 

Though I had discover,;'! the palace of Asstir-banj-pal with its valuable 
library under peculiar drotrmiiuces, my name has been omitted born 
the general description. The site had been assigned by Sir Henry Raw- 
liruon, before I went out to Mnssul m iSja, to Motts Place, the then 
Agent who wat carrying on researches in Assyria for the French National 
Museum. For fear of the Utter stopping nty tentative excavations I had 
to get toy workmen 10 dig at night ibcte, and with all the trouble l had 
about securing for the British Nation the- remains of that palace the 
credit of that discovery has been over and over again misrepresented and 
iimbtn.i! 10 others. Before the rearrangement cti (he sculptures in the 

II socmen t rwini there used to be a plan hung there showing the names of 
the nephrere who discovered the palaces of Sennacherib and Aasiu-bsjii-jcd 
at KoyimjA, bur now tint that slight indication In* been removed. 

I have only lately been obi ice, I in write to four different journals <« 
ccTrer; emu in statements which appeared in those paper* in connection 
with the discovery of AssuHJiBi-pa]'* palace and ihe Assyrian records nf 
the Creation and Deluge, Even soon after I disco wed ihe said palace 
there wav some dispute, when i was fur away at Aden, as to its discoverer, 
and Sir Henry Rawlirmrt had lo write to the Athttmtm m April. r.Ayd, 
about it. This letter will show in a great measure ihe history of the dis¬ 
covery. (t was at follows— 


"My stimliM huwc -era tlriWJi ftp Ibe lltlle notice |*fceu cf the wrvrtr* sf 
t. tbrnuuil ,n Ike ertfck on - Afljrn* Anlapittiev.' which appealed rB 

W«k . 'fttouM*, I hire* to wpply the nmiuitm. Of Mr. kie s™ . «npr«y»ent under 

.. ^"towttoeoriy wutfam n Kiwtu.l and K.^unjiV. I ac-1 nothing, 

“="*>“« ” a*de “f bb mvicei (hmugb^sti Ur. Lv^iV deliiht- 
/ “ 1 "™ bruoght ntn>r,mi!ceis,gi with him it the end cf iSu. when lie 

teMlA'n’'| Wl1 ufitwRIinh tlseinn to proceed to Mow), ami placed 

‘ ,r I ****"*«*hv ^1^ k 

endrt (U., 2 \l. 7 ^ U “ l *****"**** " 

I T " - KjJ^ikirn i\ Jlr. IWrlrr. frem thJi lime up to May. iSt+e 

liial Ha« w \m did * lFp Vtonmi KiMum, auA lin llOuflii Id la If 

«£ 5 V 3 t T* lfm «"*■“ ihF ****** F-&* 

CPXe, Ini that to bun *1» bdenp ritual QcWvtly the ertrtu of ihe 
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fif the XQttJwBi ritafic *1 K^yuajik, /ram which wcie c&Ewttlfrl lbs S^ufL^S 
cdJectbm of Btacbki lerenily rctdnd *1 Lhc ftw* dixi^J£cd I# ibt al! races- 

which alien^ed -II mjf cKiiemiHnTit wvtk mt Koyurijik *\vnn% ibe year f p m imwc 
«™ tnxra ihan ^-c, r*awimewl«I a cnmplrrc dMttdoimtenr 4 ih*r IncaJily, aJul lhc 
fcfttttlkt ibp utneiw* m MUM dlbot fnitii, ■ml St wu l&mty »wmg (A Mr. ftjuaEu'j 
tftfiflvEiy uJ purpose dui the tc£oittiR*HdAli&n Wtt> act upon. It ii Irac, ItaS OR 
Mr. Kmib'i return fnjus Eihffpltf m NoTemlitif, ifijJ ♦ ^ thal a trial nhinild bt 

given to the autlhcfft [}&IJ1£f U*f ICoyiinjlk* be/fue ibe IfcmrlMs ®m finally elErted J iHIt tf 
my prerimu ulntr l:n-t lirtm full owed, lhc Eicnche* wullIlI kaV* bech tTirtaly cl»td* Stul 
tlit criai cfloTiT mot have Ijttn tuoiie. f itua* wElltojtJy coar^dn to Mr, Wap e m the merri 
she rrncsiifrj erf thir I’iIjidc amrf She n'bKqsehi ifc* markka *mH I 

lair pu fa like* sselu &if ihe tolljeclinfl slow ieCrt?d it eJa=e Muucimi thus al bitf ^$ a-tted 
jn the gtmEiAl ittpEJisiiemlcEite uf lhc Wftrki H U Euvinj! *cIccek 1 lhc pirfirulaT rimbl 
ilctcrfUe^ Id lv4 wcdk'v irsn^msd ihctu from lii^hilarl to lluiwzli. am' 

fPiPdc the vpiioni inangeniciiti cannrcfcH with I heir ral»^U«tt t niter*lKc It* ' h 

Hie Assyrian, Babylonian* and Armenian coWeetioaa of inscribed object? 
and various other nslies deposited in diffttfeiu cup on lhc upper flour of 
th^r British Museum are *ilso without order or proper rl.vrifa a I ion, and I 
think it trill be mutt dffioiEl for the viHitiir* who rake tin inlcr^t in Mjrh 
oiHi:]Lj;[ic^ even with the fcd Guide 11 in their proesrion, r-> lmiitfitanil lhc 
history of a. E.irge number of she iinnqudie^ exhibited, lb by !o nun ^nd 
Adrian relief air mined together, and the two coffers I disropered at 
HaJawst and AbooHaUia, which contained intpomm historical records 
that had been depo-iited In them before lhc dc«tmc;ioiT of the A^twh 
and Babylonian Monarchies, arc ao discotitivaed os to lose iheir histone a\ 
impose The two inscnbed mxjhlc Lablctu which were in the Al^bi^.r 
cofTet are cshihiitil in a case osi ihe top inoi, ami t>»<T tftskcl ibdf is placed 
in the Sinirood rialler} 1 down below. 

in conduiion, 1 have 10 add that as the report has been spread that an 
important pan of my btc discoveries have Uxn mtsajipropriaLed and sold 
to oiiier ^lu^eumi iE b hut n$ht that ibe Urttiiih Puhlk tbrwkl not tve 
defrtodod 02 their right hut the stolen pr-opMtjr ought to be ntbuod, 
and those who we the per^tJrattrR of the rof^hcry should receive condign 
punishment. According to inEcnoiional tomity and the law oJ‘all nations^ 
evgn amongst barbarians^ stoJeiL property belongs legally lo those who 
can prove iheir tide lo h, and I do noi think that any dvDkeri nation 
would rc&jb.: io accedft to a jusi demisuL In virtue vi tlic Mnnan granted 
to me by His Ituperuil ilajeaty the SuJlati l have the power to prosecute 
any eraptoje who- has hem diskunest and have him punished^ 

1 am cetTAin, howrCr^ ilui neither in the Imperial Berlin Museum, nor 
at the i.dUvtc T do there exrit any anijquLli^ wbkh have been stolen, a! has 
bfren alleged^ tnm uur excavationt, as l have il aft good authority that the 
fim purchase made by the Hetmans was in (Sfij* ur duct year* after the 
British Museum npembm craved* 

WhenUFcr I left the conn try I entrusted the general management of the 
excavations to Her Majesty's Consul General at llaghdadt hut when we 
were obliged io abandon mrr operations in Jqly ¥ i S$i w 1 hid to dismiss the 
workmen and llic overseers and udthcr the Coosu] Ceneral nor 1 had 
anything more to do with the exjiomtton& L& EH by Ionia- 

Hnt^vzs> RAsa\w* n 
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A PEUVSGIC INSCRIPTION ON * THE TOMB OF MIDAS. -1 
Dr, JL Schneider of Consmirrinciplc h» sent us his reading of Lhfr 
two inscriptions on the rock round the supposed loinh of Midas in 
Asia Minor. Starting from the hypothesis ihw the language of the 
Felasgi was an archaic form ot the modern Albanian, he Ijx^ieFEs that, just 
ai the kticr write their language in Latin ut even Greek characters, so did 
the former adopt the Greek character^ but the inscriptions whkh are 
alleged to belong to the Phrygian Epoch, are in the language spoken by 
them and must not be interpreted by words sy pony mows with Greek, 

The modem Armenian* write Turkish in the Armenian characters ; ihc 
Greeb of Asia Minor also write Turkish, which they speak bettm than 
their own language, in Greek “ characters _ H Or. Schneider writes : 

rt It is, therefore, possible that the Telasgi might have written the tnserlp 
lions that they have left us ■'* fMr vnm taMgtuijp though in Greek* 
I’htmirian and other characters Starting from this principle, I read as 
follows In Alban siti the two inscriptions of the tomb ol Midas : Fi^st 
ts^atrrrto)t = Afite fakt ■ a 0a c J *&** * &*/**£ w* V Jhfo f &**' 
This t* read as Albanian ■ US JM* ar&fciti fus; igast gfi dot; mi Jut* tord > 
fatf JMm fm Mi . of which (he translation is as follows : 4t To Hades (the 
devours of the dead} the coffins I have I brown ; and the funeral repast to 
[he people (invited) 1 have g^vm. It was thy destiny ! husband of (my) 
fate ; return from the land of the dead F ' Thb* is p ibriefore t the inscription 
of a wife who buries her husbaud and whai still further proves it is that 
ihe second inscription h that of the child to it* father- Srco^ti 
ties : Baht ; ye ytfnU; £ ret In jW* / &Jfg* yaf ; jpi E* a M A AfoM* 
Altem'im ■ Baba t $jt tgifai: i rot /iff fiu : fkmfik&guf; fh&dhi* did- 
Trwtla&m ■ Father* whom ftndesi thou at fault ? I have placed 
wjtjcherj for their, but thy beauty (vigorous and healthy colour} has been 
destroyed F extinguished) j the Earth baa eaten thy tierves (flesh)- 1 ' 

Among the numerous characteristi cs of these ittSCripUqiH, is the word 
which is the name that husband and wife give to each other in Albania: 
thty hart no right to call each other by their respective names, 'I be 
custom alio of fuoeniJ repasts still exist* in Albania *u also the saenrd 
notion of tombs tlml wet e watched* eic_ 

My mierprrLitton, of course, rciotlitts with the English belief that we 
are dealing with the tomb of Midas audi on the other hand, if the inscrip- 
ii«u were accented, there wbd be very little difference bawetm the 
I’da^gtr of dt€K%c days and modern Albanian.— Qr£>.DJ" 

Baron H. dc Umirer remarks on this: "Ik Schneiders discovery', if 
coftfirriied, will open up an immense ndd for the workers in the domain of 
archaeology and ethnology. He will bdetd have secured a splendid 
triumph if he has thus solved the riddle that lias b^HVed all travellers from 
Herodotus to Conder. Moreover if ibis discovery ui Hr. Schneider's be 
confirmed *c should taut despair of eventually deciphering the Eifusci^ 
language* which would then give us a continuous map of pruTiiiiork racial 
distribution from the C*m isu% to the Alps'* 
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INDIAN LAND AND IRISH POUCV. 


In the October issue of the Review, in his Article entitled H Indian 
Land and Irish Policy* Sir R. Lethbridge mention* me in such a manner 
Js in lead to the conclusion that I am in favour nf Permanent Soil! cmt:n lb 
of the Land Revenue after the method of Ijflrd Cornwall it in Bengal, 1 
certainly disapprove of the Madras Settlements which necessitate wholesale 
evictions of tenon to, because they huwc been badly made, and not because 
[ approve of fold Cornwallis'* measure. My reasons for disproving of 
the loiter are twofold I do not object to the principle of a permanent 
settlement, being fully aware that nothing it mare certain to lead to the 
investment of capital in the soil and the resulting imp lavement in the 
condition of the country than a permanency of tenure, but I eondder 
Lord Cornwallis's action to have Irecn jirenLitiiJe by about a century, 
land in India at that time nowhere within view cl attaining such 0 
stable value as to warrant its position with regard |u the demands of the 
State being made permanent. 'l*he force of circumstances, which no one 
could foresee at the time, was sure to bring shoot vast changes in the 
relative values of land In different localities, and it was equally unfair to 
the State, a very large proportion of the income of which w» to Ire derived 
from its land revenue, to fix the demand* on the basis of the then existing 
rentals as it was to the landlords. The meat ordinary fbreright would have 
shown that at all event* markets would change and with them the relative 
value* of landed property, and it would be found no*, were local enquiries 
made, that estate* near old markets had hardly improved at all, whilst 
others affected try new markets that hare since sprung up through the 
force of circumstances had increased in value out of all proportion to the 
former, quite irrespectively of the labour and capital expended on them. 
Lord Cornwallis $ Permanent Settlement mts thus unfair through being 


premature. 

My second objection to tjird Cornwallis's Settlement is the careless 
manner in which it was carried out, ignoring, or at all events not sufficiently 
safeguarding, the sulwrdinate rights of the tenantry of the landlords with 
whom it wa» made in such * manna as to leave the former at the mercy 
of the latter, not withstanding the adverse rights of the tenant* properly 
belonging to there by immemorial Native custom. This is a blot which 
the most ardent advocates of the Permanent Settlement must mrcly 
acknowledge, and (he disastrous effects of which subsequent legislation, 
such as the Bengal Tenancy Act, has in vain endeavoured to remedy 


because it was too late. 


A Rw.ebs, late Bombay C S. 


We believe that the true story of the Sino- Japanese conflict hat yet tn 
be toll Lord Rosebery could, it » alleged, have stopped it at the outset 
bj a word to Japan, which he, at tirtc, wanted to say, but which Mr. 
Gladstone would not show him to do. He then told "tales out of 
School" to the encouragement of Japan, and the disaster of China, as 
Sir Ashmead Bartlett points out in his article in this Issue. 
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MEANING OF THE WORD " KORAN.” 

By A curious coincidence^ the following letter h ^oiti plcrtaslj" refuted 
hj an article on the same subject in this issue in ■: annexion with Palmer'* 
Tnmidaiion of the Korin as ntsu by a matt learned and exhaustive CXCU&O} 
by Dr. M. S< IIowe l\ t which waul of space compels las to postpone to onr 
next number. 

“As jx 4:1 of the October number of the Review, the sense of u rtmfmg* 
is assigned to the name Kur&n. 

Now, in the 6rat place, wc do not know that the Arab Prophet could 
read And in Ehe second place, to imdErrstand by H Airrtifl^ " the liook 
that pre-eminently deserve^ to |» read," is wholly unscientific anil uti scholarly* 
At KCkiiv received its title long before Et was* hook at all. The Prophet 

Muhammad neither wrote tint read his sermons, He spoke the admonitory 
words that came to him; and his attendant Zdd recorded his “ inspire 
tioni/ 1 TT^e Angd Gabriel cannot be supposed to have toEd the Prophet 
10 11 read " that which* though miraculously created, was as yet unwritten 
En human femx The * k Titled "T of Gabriel simply means Recite % Pro¬ 
claim 1 Set 1: amt “ j\\ Rum itramifies H1 The RtdtfcUtibn.** 

_ W. 

The foUuning arc same of the plages in which the Kanin is referred 
tn in its own pages ; which 1 believe will corroborate* from various 5land- 
porn ts ± the view that it means fc the reading.' Even in the i 'iupter of 
Jl “he h.nwrappcd Jl the prophet ts told to list up *1 night and “chant the 
Korun chanting/' which indicates the monotone in which the Koran 
h read. This is further explained as meaning ** &ct read what is easy 
of the Korin/* Ami again in the reveiatiou aot 10 be hurried, Gabriel 
bdk the Prophet &a not move Ihr longue thereby tn Iiaatcit it. It Is for 
u 1 to collect it and to read it and when we read it then follow its reading 
and a^ain it it fat ils to explain it/' Thai is precisely the course that is 
followed when the master reads out the Koran and the pupils rent after 
h:m, of some of whom in I he Chapter of ** Rending asunder JF it is asked 
“when Ebe Koriti h rad to them why do they mm ^dorc? 1 * it being said that 
the frwd will be given their book in the right hand, hui the dammed in ihe 
left Again, the Korin is described in the chapter on “the Zodiacal sierra 
" U b a gioriouH Karan irv a preserved tablet/'' and three limes in the 
Chapter on the “moon NJ it Is said: ** we have made the Koran easy as a 
reminder/' I woo id also draw attention to the aigmihcance of many 
<■ hap!«$ of the Koran being prefixed by certain letters of the alphabet —a 
mauti that hai not yet been exhaustively examined, C4p I would [Hunt to 
H A, L M.: t&4i 1- the book m which ihcrc is no doubt/ M A* I. R. iliese 
are the Vtpn Of ihe pcrsiiicuwLia book Verity *h- have icvealcd it f an 
Amhic Kurin. —A- L R, (Chapter on Jonah} 1 . . . thif Korun con id 
nut have been devised try any beside God; bu: it verifies that which 
was before it and &t*m tins max "... the Konin/- Again. - the Korin 
is rtriiicu irn the penpicuoui Arabic " and many mote passages ihat might 
Rl quoted In ^uppurt uf the rruism that t he pniruirv and obvious meaning 
of “Kociin Fl b "leading^ «*r - lecitarimi." 


G- W. L 
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THE FUTURE AEL 1 ANCE OF JAPAN, CHINA AND KOREA 
“lam much amused at the constant fault-finding of Eimjjicaii critics 
with out inuLUiuo of European methods m what is necessary to om pro 
gres*. They forget that the East does not merely exist in order iq supply 
picturesque, and often inaccurate descriptions to the Eurdpaa reader of 
manners different to their uwn* 11 to point a moral and to adorn a ialc ” far 
every nfomitf or to be a totarifet for mnnuficmreg not required ui at home," 
Juhe is Europe has lmrmwi_nl its religion, much of its Art and mmt of its 
h-trer feelings from the East, without, at mi) step, acknowledging its 
olriipitton to, or confessing its imimthm of, Jc** h Sariceits, Egyptian* nf 
evdii Greeks, so we ipo* consider lhai aU mic An, all ical science and ah 
citdlhuiiiun belong to the whole world and ate not 4 monopoly of the last 
channel through whinh they flow, t do not wt- why we should not have 
i* gi**i soldier* as Ckrmnny and as good siilon an England, for, please 
observe, we ml her uj/a// than imifafr thr excellencies of others. Wc 
have not aluTidoncd our language; we siill cherish most ol our social 
customs and we sdll try to nndetitand nature in hs many moods, We 
have no wish to exchange the chivalry and sweet graces of our culture far 
opposite qualities, a imply Arau/57 they are Eurnjjcun or So adopt any one 
religion merely because it ta a foreign impotmtkffl IV e all recogniw what 

we owe ;n OtetaJiLrc and culture to China and in An poUr?y to Rot ran 
waiter* and «e hope that the day may not lw distant whi n China, Korea 
and japan may be united in friendly potkkjJ and comnit'rcbl ra operation. 
Thk requite* that not only Korea, but also Chin* ifrnuld strong and 
this cannot be the cm nowaday* unless both accept whai- b good in 
modern civUitaikm If I undiTsiBnd my fellow countrymen they have 
no wish to Turn China, though rhey are much pleaded th»S, instead of 
having ro send Embassifei to China even in such questions as that of 
Foiihosil, China, at bar, sends a Mission to us, whom she had so long 
treated with undeserved contempt* As to tx trading, however, fifty 
mOHt in pounds sterling from already financially crip pled Chins, Ij-qw could 
inch a deoiantl have leaked out from oiir own Councils to die European 
Press ? I do not myxclf believe ii and I do not see ho* and when such a 
iuin could ever be paid. 

On the tqrUrary, *a ihs confusion in Kami compelled us to mlDffcre, so 
ai to be in time before Run*b completed her Trans-Siberian Railway, 
ir is the New Ktifca.—n many times bigger Korea—-the cpftftffiOP and cor¬ 
ruption no* reigning in China and that may alone survive rhe war, that 
compels m to gQ on, till the Mantshu Dynasty, lir *& nut wirA to 
uti/tsi fsmd to dt ftf; come* to its senses and discontinues the 
war. As it gives fn early bo will titir terns of fierce be lenient and such 

3% become the Japanese itatmcL 

Indeed, we hope Ekal China, although badly defeated and in spite of 
the imcrcsts of her strong neighbour, will fdL he able with the muoduedos 
of Kmnd f[ nancml, military and other adnuiuAindvc refur™. in re'csiablisb 
her strength as a nation* This could be done with the ntiStaftH? and 
moral support of the powers. And with thi* tevival of niiionnl iunngth* 

1 Lxssl that China will be abk to improve her Tysicm of coromumciliflii, 
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id open up hef hidden resoufcea and to bring to vivid life bef anrieni ait 
and high culture, in which recent Japanese trivet!ere esfiecmliy in the 
interior of China have found ihc origin Or explanation of much that we 
uuisehes cherish. As to Chinese tultinre generally there are already ample 
vievi from which people may form deduce idoas tor llifilf owp benefit 
or taste. But hi cia sincerely bape that China wilt not break up into 
anarchy and that the consequent conflicts of pOtrai wilt bt avoided* As 
j firai practical step towards this desirable end, I trust that, if any ot the 
Chinese soldiery be disbanded after the war, ibey wilt be paid tap, *o to 
avdd tbeii old practice of preying upon the people and forming a reason tor 
intervention."_A Jafanrsb- 

HI5TORY OF THE iSMAtUS. 

I ihank you for your encouraging account uf mf jarojecied work on the 
Ismailis* which is ready with the exception of a short account of ihe 
|L Alia" Section of the Mustaa r ti branch and will be published I hope, a 
iW ntnntfes hence at the Jfvmkiv JSitnKitfi&nai f*nss. 

I will gtodty publish a iriinsUtinn of it in English, if educated European s 
will subscribe for U. At present it only enjoys the patronage of the mote 
enlightened mum ibe« of the Khoja and Bohra coinmuniuea 

Allow me to point oat that In your ab£e biographical sketches of the 
present and the two preceding AghaSahtb^ the name of Hassan Jalaltiddin 
{Saha* h aubsdUited, by an oversight for that of Hasten Jidaluddin (Noa- 
Muss^lman) in the Ikt oi ihcir Highnesses' ancestors. As you know well 
the farmer was a mere JEW. 

As for your Danlman which is a treasury of information. such as luia 
tint been offered to ihc public f&r a very tong lime, 1 think you will find 
that the Khojas and other tribes at present residing in Sindh and speaking 
the Sindht language offer singular analogies with the Shin a snick and 
language described by you. 

Bawa Gooi. MiUAifitAtx 


The Arabic Cluair at the University of Cambridge, vacant by the death 
of "Professor Robtrison-Sniitk has lieen filled by the appointment. of one 
of the electors, the aged Dr. Rleu, late of the omnivorous British Museum, 
By »hnt rule or precedent this e^traordmary decision could have been 
justified are unable to imagine. \Vluir\ some nnmth- agOj it wa* 
rumoured that one oi the elector*, Prof Be van, was himself a Candidal^ 
there tai, a i once, an indignant diaaiil, worthy of dial distinguished 
Schafer, If it betaine a practice for an elector to a post to be himself 
elected to it, no Candidate who had any self-respect would compete. It i* 
possible to conceive surh an elector, having all the lime an eye to the 
vacant office, iLmmng here a Candldaie with feint praise and disparaging 
ihefe lumber As the matter =tand% it looks as if Sir Thomas Adanrff 
profcs^>r}hip of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, were: a sinecure 
given 3a a reward to the oldest Arabic Scholar obtainnble. We feel that 
the learned public iiave n right to call m the worthy electors, including 
Dr, Kitu, for a full and utiafeitury explanation of what appears an Insult 
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to thej eminent Candidates* among whom *cre some, at leasti 3* great 
Arabic Scholars m himself md none, perhaps, from whom more work as 
a Professor md writer. could not have been ifissutably rupee led, thou 
from a veteran who u said to be 75 yean of age. Ftr-t and ihrernust 
in our opinion, was the voluminous author Dr, M. 3 , Hrcwdl, whose 
Arabic learning ha* tfcccti acknowledged fry Government as on honour 
tQ *he Indian Civil Serfict Then there were ihe practical GencniI 
Tweed ei\ for many years Cnnsiil General of Ita^dad ; the erudite Pro- 
fessur H, R%h£ of Aberyiiwhh ; cht: profound l)r, Vofera, Librarian of 
ihe Khcdivtai Library ,i! Cairo; the strong in Arabic, as in iieudc, Mr. S. 
Arthur Strong of 3 t. John's Collide, Canvimdge, anti others known to 
fame, among whom may be mentioned Professor Salmon^ The Eri:i*h 
Museum alftD Juul what now appears to have I.jmh n second filing to it* 
bow, Mr. A, G Ellis the Amble Assistant in in Grieoiad Department, which 
is itmdcr the- dutrgn of a Professor of a language of u the Fur E*±i t " when ii \* 
** liie Ahir E±u" that hoi influenced the culture of Europe It h 
alleged s sea! ibertnwn fe appointing Hr Rieti was because i he clerics 
could not gel a majority among themselves for anyone Camlidjiie. Whom 
did Hr Rieti vote for ? Unltst whit ap[*tm u * 1 < K « us inexplicable, 
as it irem* to he inexcusable, we certainly an answer from the 

ctatfon who tear tlic dhdnguiihed mtmti of the Vice-Chancellor of ihc 
Cambridge Unbetiky; Dr. C Taylor. Master or St JoWs; Dr* Kirk¬ 
patrick - ¥ Professor Driver; Dr. C Rico; Professor Cowell: Professor 
Be von ; Mr. W. A, Wright and Mr, E <L Browne. 

■& 

We lie glad TO bear that a rpedat Osair of Ajxhic has been founded 
at the Univcraily of Geneva, and tbit Prckfessr K. M on let hiL’F Wen ap- 
pointed to it. Thk great Seholv had been teaching this language » a 
labour of lore in connexion wilh his Courses of Lectures nn Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Nci«iibe reaching of the Arabic language and literature has 
become qificially recognised, and Professor E, Montet, ntoxt deservedly, 
hiA h ttn put in charge of all the Shemrtk kiugujges. We rejoice to find 
that rme Orienta]r(,ui is thus developing m \t the L'uitcmty oi Geneva, arid 
Lfmt the choice of that learned body lias tiUuti on one wkaw;o:ffifiuemiiJU*- 
ne£i prevented his Joining rn Oriental Cotigfltu held in that city os long 
ns Li seemed 10 be opposed to the stataorj principles of which ProL 
Monrcl was an earnest advocate, and which have now !*en accepted by 
hotfi parties concerned in the ruction. At ihe tome iimtj wt do ftxn see 
how the University could have made any ulhct choice considering that ix 
ri to Professor Mooter that Arabic studies owe their development at 
Geneva, ffn absence from the Semitic Section of the Oriental Congrcts 
in that city was, no denbt, one of the reasons of ihe poverty of its work, 
though its Aryan Sutrtkn appean, on the whok t Lo have produced 
imiunant jrapets, worthy of un occaskn on which Genevi di^pfeyed its 
moat brilllaiu l^ospitality- _ _ 

The vcimn Linguist, Prof G- F. NtchqTl, whn, rare among Orfenudkta, 
■conihbcs Arabic with Sanscrit Sehohidilp. uko add> poefk gistt la a 

NEW SERIES, VBL. IX- F 
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jtfacriial turn of mind. He lias lately puhlhhed mrt only j tott useful 
Grammar of Bengali, 10 be fallowed by a Comjiarati vc Diet km ary of English, 
L rdo, Hindu and Bengali, b-m also Persian, Arabic ami Sanscrit versions qf 
thv jubilee Ode of I^wit Moms. I he fcl Academy " a* feed what a 10live 
Scholar would think of thorn and we aie happy 10 endorse the opinion of 
Him Lutf Ali Khan regarding those in the two first:-named language ■ 
pl I have read/ he writes, "‘the verses of Prot Ntchnll whh the greatest 
pleasure, It b only just to say that he has given fife to the verses of Mr, 

Ix-wi.:i Morris, for + by clothing their poetic forms in sweet Persian imd 
Arabic, tic has bniatbtd a so til Lol a them and i 1 - thu* deserving of every 
praise " This is precisely wbai we think, foi to us the English of Mr 
Hurra's Ode b stimuli: tririiUciligihlv and its typical Western imagery seems 
to iim to be utterly uiuuitcd for anything like a htetal rendering into any 
Oriental Language, At all erait% a great authority on Sanscrit declare* 
that Mr, Nitftoll’fi Sanscrit version w lets dilftcitll in construe than the 
English original. This we take to be a high compliment, Who would 
willingly translate, even into French* Mr,. Morrises easiest parage : 

11 Where &aan tu-liiy m ccrfOnal tif t-dtferVi 
'Use Empire along." 

However, Mr. Xir.holl has, given sense and beauty fo his translation*. and 
hh nates to his vrrriona tc^m wiih a proton nd and quaint learning, dial 
alone would justify our readers m making the at-quainuuuic of this clever 
production. 

The wise remarks of l«ord Rosebery m connexion with Madagascar, 
echoed by the Times and the Press generally. as to mir French friends not 
knowing, as we do from our wider eaperttnee, tbc rfouUful advantage of 
having, Colonics, shows tlsc tyranny width words still eaertlsc even on 
loading minds. What the French call n Colonic* ” and "Colonial c%- 
panriun 11 Is w?i the " id [governing Rrilbh Colony Ph that only wauls to 
be let done, and, as Mas O'RdJ alleges, has no (fcrir* fo; even the faintest 
tie of federation with the other colonies or the ratal her tenantry, incept as 
an after-dinner vtiuimenL The French by 11 Colony, generally mean "a 
Dependency" like r^ T . India* which certainly would be profitable enough 
for iheftii as it is for u&. The French Colonial parry warns countries that 
it can exploit for ** home 11 consumption ; not to create independent States 
uf French settlers, who want m be demoded against foreign attack without 
contributing to the national exchetpner. 


Ati old English Resident at Madagascar writes to say that the natives 
would rejoice m the French iuo«d in order 10 get rid of the tyranny of 
the Prune Nitrate who b the red King of the country. He expects much 
^ood fcotti the three Cs ** Christianity, C ormueTce and Cirithitios m which 
ibe advent of 1 he French will comer on the gmii island* 


He understand shai this British policy to be pursued in future at Teheran 
will panakc more of i}t£ Jtrt&trix rv of Ihc Foreign Dcpartinenx of the 
Govemmcm of India lhan of the vusxriMr in m*iv to which European 
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ilijiJtKmcjr j-tiinrallj’ iiJis icetmutncd ih-,' Court of Pcriia, \V e trust that 
Sit H Durand will descnt (Fie kirid rtxceprinn and goMen opinions thru 
are lelegrapted about him m inticip;mnn nf hrs 'incecss, but we think that 
ir wifj bcfottnd that he has yc! .^.merhiag to hm from hisOltejgues at the 
British Sr-fcigri UfJice. He has j by now the opportunity oi realty sludy- 
xn^ that highly coltfrattd language, Persian, oi which report ahead) made 
him a master m India. 

Wc have much ptawmr in giving [jublidty in- t 3 se lUbwjng statement of 
prindpUi 1 of I be East India AHoriatian. VVr hope That it will result in 
.1 large arcessjou erf nrmmbera to this i-tr client Society, whsdi h:ts taken iu> 
incooiriclEmbSe put in sbt agnation lot imposing a 5 p s c + import duly on 
Manchester coitcm goods in the Imiiin Tariff Though the benefit of the 
measure it U^l rihtamed has been mod diet; by impeding .in excise dutv cm 
certain yams nunu be Lured in India. We draw attention to the article and 
the Memorial of the Hast India Association 00 the subject, winch appeared 
in our issue of July 1^04 

M 1 ''-f thr fail [ rt'1;a. Ajjoriilltm ha* In-cfs declared So she jUDEm-m^A, by 

*1L E-^iwwLt riiLiti?. uf iht patdk inlne*! Mid 'A-rlfai? .> \h s inkaliitanS> ,4 ltxii± 
To altain chit ubjeet the Gjunal emwsllv Imricr sin- cu-ujwraiiim ..r 
ibc«e» who fey dieir pwjiiaa infliMneCj lifitewitirtgt uf tmtis or adiEiitriitnrftc cipaknce^ 
ate aide Iti mndrt dJrdire iiiLitiLEts, tt*i «ilhnfci( WhOtt nctiv- uiliI libend vuppgn shp 
wen* ol Tlje Ai*odflika carniml* *i^«plUtttd. 

pp Th’.’ Aiwittioli would speck] |j a^psul lo tbe Kali he Prin«i af ht.lux, who 
iIj# namral «|K^nenti of the epcnknn id Vistas of ihen Mow tain airy i&eiL, and wfio^e 
nghts and prmtrgc* tS will Cvci rtrirt to fna mTm'n. 

** The Attttktk* would ippciJ \o th* cdu£af*d ci*J* 5 i of She Indian people with 
wheae iJipitwloiis.. 10 Em &f thebe iic tOnwnartl with p**ir] wujiifc* rntjAcnlipB nn.fl ltryiHy T 
ll h£1 the Wiirtica fymjjailtiy. 

"Ttis ComiuiS wowliil invite s he co^rntifiTl of the inthi^Rlial COmmoitb] and tUm- 
■>^ickl Efl^tiaitiSicn m Ithlk, ad oE th* aottve anil icltieJ vT the ikrvtt TlmcCLt 

^■grYtrrei, CM ad Milij£fir v whL. hake cotnLhtcrlsly liLuutf.3 to tulvuttt ifee bat ipLttali 
ef Use ixscpki tnd who nawr Mpcd 10 maintain, and >TefeoiF the liuIEmn 

Iknjure. 

d| The 1 'jsm India A&uKktkn Saw no WfeecEkas with Ef^h^h [unj ^Uii». aihtwatoioias 

« tjqrnabcr^ alt tfa™ who 4fr iara«^l ist the welF 11 c and fiTogrcsd of whatever 

fhelr politkai oyinkaiu lu atiltade with icfcnmcc to lodiap qufiijimt ei iniEily con 
'Cnijire in the !iu.a! wei« ; it i!airpf4 imccanigt atl Mkiajwtll eonw^lcTed project* Of 
*ocaf AUTi a tmiruil reforsi* !nU, n iht s4Siut SEtEit. t<» tk- pet^ile nf Indialmm 

iai« id baity eijjcrituEOta opjwiKd to the tiaditioEu n>f she ctfiinny H -\hkh. dkui^mi^ lu 
financea and give rite to oppotilioB, ill feeding md disfrcii. Is endtivour to view all 
qtjertHjm of Tiisa&Lr, Bahnltibtrarioe. :md --h:sji. 3 progrm from the foEr -:iaiwljiomr ..1 regard 
Lu* U>e mterpit* of the fttdkn priltcea people whgaa widuea,'^mtSEwm» aiwitwqtrrii™ 
ihould L-r IjlsiE]t 4 Ll Jniiti t.y ihtke^y protest dilrewJ lo I'Aiikiu^iH to 

kindat at pr&t&t the embimsament of the adodniitiaijon am) the injtrry to the people 
*4 [nriia. which bjc Oi^ed hjib-ailTitfed resohithmi tnlrnufirced bj mnrdicn of the l!o:t«w 
yf Canm&n*, whik »« tPttperfceily fnfbwwl on Idiajj allkifi." 

Our Me temper wsshtt to make an amfn.lt hvni'rohh to Mrs, A. 0 , 
Gibson for hinting, rather shun affirming, that she might havt adfirnctl 
Herself with the feathers of those monkn anti others who wrote out or 
Corrected fot hitf rhe Catalogue of the Treasury of Arabic Christian 
Maniw^ which we owe to the researches of this highly-gifted Udf, 

r 2 
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As a matter of fact, no one but bentetf wrote out a single word of eiiber 
volume of the Studio Sinuit^ which we noticed in our last issue, «*eepi 
half a Mge in t Corinthians which is acknowledged in hex preface, »e 
are so inundated with the jiretetilietB works of pseudo-Grrenulisis who, 
without knowing a word of alt Oriental language, glibly w»,te on Mu am 
madams m. Buddhism or what not, thin it is quite refreshing to b # *J e 
who so entirely owes her reputation only to herself I he help * |C f L * 
macks gave her merely consisted in carrying books and counting pages. 
Not one of them could read a word of Arabic. Her sister, Mn- Lewi*, 
revived the proof slwets, and what Mr. Cowley of Olfod contribute da |«f 
after, has been conadenlUuisly acknowledged. Professor ftobeitson mtt 
it is tree, read through the first 16 pages of the Epistle*, after they went m 
print with the photographs. W* are glad to find that Mn. Gibson n, Uc« 
the passage in and Corinthians *v. 8 in Her note* end our rtr ' cwcf ” ys 
that the more he of her work the mure be is struck with «* fain* 

iak\ng scholarship, __ 

So great ls the MKMSfi ^ tbe Empire of Ttidia htthihMon 

esqjected lo be dial the first fiinds Cor il* jfgo.ooo^ ttCTt su * < lt " 
im the spot among the hilf doieiri or so of iis ptotiUJters. 


The article in this iwt: ahum the success which the rendition 
\vi& in muring Mysore the model State of India* will, we trust* be the 
precursor <d similar evident of the go*l laovemment of other mine 
thiir arc pillars of dur rule in India. By itinminjj tin. pttfftgc an 
pufjuon of our Indian Pnnec% we lofiiHlcljf T&itt ihdt of ^ lL Queen t ai 
mica them. The utie Impemtist would like to *ee the Emptc* of IoiIia 
with Ktnjii* fur bet feudatoriea and allies rasher than with mediatized an 
nominal Chiefs. _ __ 

THE INDIAN CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

Before leaving India, the writer of these lines wa* asked by a body of 
CoiisLTvaiivt Muhammadan and Hindu gentlemen to form a Branch of an 
'• Indian Conservative Association " in England. Its object La so i a r the 
Mine a. that of the Conservative! in this country, at it is intended to 
protect the rights of property and position which are threatened both here 
and in India. As far u possible the Association will cooperate with the 
Anglo-Indian olfieiali in all tnoreinaria foi fire public good, but it specially 
endeavours to restore those hatmumeus reltumns between the leadens ot 
the Hindu and Muhammadan comm unities- which Imre hitherto, more 
lhan any other agency, preserved pes*w in India and of which fact most 
of the Native Soles are trill ettOiple*. It will, therefore, advocate the 
mintn>uin« of the consumption of beef in India and the importation of 
ftnrcn mcaia for the use of out trotrps from Australia and elsewhere. I* 
will promote die representation of Muhammadan minorities as is the cave 
in Native 3 as also a reprcscniation rather by rostes and trade-guilds, 
*1 the only true basu* of Indian Society, than by the election id political 
iMiylediei II will cndcivoue to promote the cultivation of the smoent 
Classical lJnguiqjesof I ndi a and the development of the vernaculars through 
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their mtunv and encourage the study of English mote for comparative 
purposes than as a substitute for the indigenous civilization of the country 
and it will advocate the internaibnstf or inlcT-sttEal righ ts and privileges <rf 
the Native Chiefs aod, genera! [y t maintain the vested interests of Indian 
Prince* against encrmchinenES- 


ZOBEHR PASHA AND GENERAL GORDON. 

We trust that the effort* to, at last, secure semettung like justice for 
Zobehr Pasha will be successful. It ia a scamlal 10 mu a man a* a 
prisoner who has rendered his services and rt is time that we should, at a 
long inter vah follow the example of amnesty set by she pit sent Ctar to 
political rebels instead of still hunting down mutineers of 1857, of which 
the recent fiasco of a supposed Napa Sahib is :m instance* We have seen 
the Arabk pamphlet which General Gordon sent us in support of hts 
condemnation of Zobehr Pasha and we found it to be really in Zobehr s 
favour and entirely disposing of the alleged necessity of General Gtrssi's 
executing Zolwbr Fash a* son* We have since read the culogistit! remarks 
of General CSonlon a Fd-iha, without whom it was impossible, 

in bh opinion, to govern the Soudan and we have* finally, seen the brief 
autobiography and genealogy of the at Gibraltar which far 

10 establish his sincerity of purpose. As Englubracu, not Red Indians, 
we can afford to pardon a political opponent or rather, as he ;s perfectly 
innocent, we can release him with a strong injunction “not to do it 
again." Acts ol Oriental mercy would hav^ just now, in Egypt, a good 
effect and we would remind our readers of the warnings of Saflr Iky in 
our issue of April t% _ 

GRIEVANCES OF NATIVE INDIAN ARMY MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

An appeal is in circttittkm among the native medical officers in our 
limy* The grievance complained of affects *0 smalt and so useful a body 
of men that its redress at the bands of ilie Secretary of State Tor India 
would seem ro be quite within the range of practical politics. The appeal 
point* out that sill such officers, irrespective of rive* have parsed the same 
exammaiion, hold the same rarA under corn mission, have the *ame duties 
to t^rfbnrip the same position to maintain, and the same expenses to incur ; 
that a* the compensation allowance has been grunted to European* and 
Rimirifliu, */ wh*tk*w tufual nmMnmm mv wmdt er it is 

practically a positive and &md jtfi increase of salary ; that iti* possession 
of n legal English Domicile, which h the giound fur excluding Natives of 
India constitute* a rarial grievance, which is opposed fo the uniformity of 
treatment accorded to* and exacted from, all such officers irrespective of 
nice; that it i* not a iced question of domicile, which would exclude 
Eurasiam* but one of refusal m grant an increase of pay to rhe native 
Indian officer* which has been granted to thar European and Eurasian 
Irahrem The appeal emphashe* the need, cotnmcm to all their classes, 
of rhe cosi of uniforms* medical irntramerm and hoots, mess and other 
obligatory expenses* and the education of iheic children } and it shows that 
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the exdosian uf Indiana from ihi* allowance b only on verbal and technical 
..t 1 Hinds, inconsistent wuh justice and eqiipjBty of tTtatmeiih 


DR EFUNGST AND THEOSOPHY* 

Wc hope to have pjnbg in our next issue for some revelations regarding 
7 T*K?*Of*tiy t ml 4 *defif e. Dr. Pfyngvu who a* a port of die Schopenhauer 
School might be deemed to be in sympathy with all ginumc maniresta- 
Horn of Buddhism, has corn | tosed 4 paf * r r sunimariiring ihe hi*Tor> and 
1 iters ty claims of soc^lled Fheosophy and proving from h* own sUsle^ 
mtrnts that i[ 1* no ntort baved on any real Itmidhhlic leaching than 
ii is on ordinary common sc Hie i'he ,L Warminster ila/ellc h:L# ren¬ 
dered good service by earning the impoEtiiTt of ihe “Mahatmas" or 
M great ■auSs," by which name no person or body of ptrreon^ was ever 
called before the ignorance of the adventurer! from New York adored it 
in India, hr. Pfimgst look die precaution of tending his pa [Nit iq all the 
leading OrientalWts and it also ran the puikilet of the criticism of ihe 
Scholar* assembled at llie iec«uly held Genrv * Orients! Congress, W ith 
one voice they h-ivc all emrdemned the prettmutuu of Theosophy tn Us 
rhmi 10 Oirfeniat Scholarship or to anything like being supported by any 
writings uf Buddhism, the very essence of which is 10 destroy myaticsiiH 
of every Mtid+ to render even the existence of a matter «hirh ibc 
buddhi-st should nor examine, much less to invest wtih more than 
ordinary human growers a brotherhood in Tibet of whom nobody 
who has been there knows anything. A greater honx was never per 
fwtrated on gullible humanity. tn short, wlinl b. new in Theosophy ia 
nor true and what is true is not new. Wc doubt whether even now 
Judge, Qleott + Besom, Siuneit ami Ca can trad or wiim a single Oriental 
language- The whole thing b suited more to the West where it had its 
birth than 10 the venerable Emt and we arc glad to *ce that the Mohairtka* 
ne cither giving way to ihe ghosts of King and cf Other old Yankee friend* 
uf intend to settle in the United States. 


WHERE IS DARliISTAN ? 

Tht? snide of Col Durand in the C^tcm^rmy Rivttts? on the E&*ttfn 
Hiodultilfh if* in rotnc respects, a sin^Eur instance of tnpcrcBtma ignor 
aoce; The country, - DftrdUurC in which he w^ supposed to fefiesait 
lEntlah Lnttirfta, docs not uxhi for him under tbai name,, as little* perhaps, 
as ihe word Europe " extsm to the Russian Mnjik or ihe my dweiler on 
the Hdlcspam. Indeed, Cotond Durand places n Dardistnn T fun her awny* 
just ai the Turk at Constantinople talks of distant s# FrangisJan * or 
" Europe,* of winch his awn country Is a part The Colonel, too* refers 
glibly 10 (be pfresavatkiu of ancient legends ttsmnly m CAt'irdf, where they 
are Itaif preserved, whereas Ite uncooMously be! ran the dfeci of the 
pernicious influence of the present foreign occupation of the country, m the 
very immure- which be i|uocrn on ibe real home of legendary !wrx, namely 
Gi%it and tl idsh mA count ry gaierally an above H uno ah d Nagyr . Vgai n h 

hb ^taitn&GfU that th^- conitmi rai tU of the Chii ts^ ai 1a*t provoked oui 
mrederertee 1«wmng, [or the E^nj.ib Admmiv:oti on Report# ^incu ibjhcleftrly 
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show ihai they weie ihe quktesl of neighbour To Uiro, loo, as to a recent 
writer in the Madrm Afatf % fht history of iJardist.in between i $4 i r « and 
1B7G may be a blank, although'it is within those dates that foUr aUa the 
di^cnvery of the ** races and bnguaget of Usidiitan/ 1 by the constant 
writer on ihe subject, who wi* tic|■ 13cetl in i &66 by the Punjab Governmerit 
as I be instance of the Bengal Awatir Society, took place and n early all out 
information regarding it is due. Hts friendly relations with the 1 "hiefs 
and tribes, unfortunately tor them, rrt^jiirtd them with confidence in 
Bngtbhmeii and* thereby, fadlireTed the annexation of thur country. If 
Colon el E'hi rand will attend a hitler to ihe Classical authors, which he 
ciay be supposed to have admired, read and forgot ten at school—a cu to 
ipeak of Sanscrit writing ^—he may, perhaps himself discover the where- 
abouts uf “ JJardisLan " In which he was uuj Resident And the barriers of 
which to Russian pfu he has broken down in the construe dan of 
military road* ami in the alienation of the tribes—tun to Apeak of itt 
being a rcvd*tbn to him, vfirr uvl-i throwing Htinza with which he had 
useildltd fur some years, that ee was a in Lilian of Chilis It is such 
shallow writtTs as himself and Knight that divert Ihc British public from 
the aeriotti study of Oriental subject*, for. as a rule, they have neither 
the pTeUmmaTy special education for such a task nor do they study the 
required Oriental languages, without knowing which ah iheir opinions 
have as little solid foundation as, that of a Chinaman, unacquainted 

with English, on the people, f-ohtics and **legends” of this country* 
Perhaps, we have now a due to the writer who, some year* ago, asked in 
a London paper "lYkai is fliJgit Y w 


[LIE LATE SURGEON GENERAL El. IV. BELLEW. 

As the Angie Indian, who has retired from India, or is tm 3 nm so 
England, enters the noble Had of his congenial London home, the 
hospitable Fast India United Service Club* 16, St James's Square, he will 
he struck with ilie massive bust, testing on a fine pedestal of the Lie 
Dr. H. SV. ftdfew, facing that of another im mortal Panjabi the illustrious 
General Nicholson. Thh bust h a replica of the original sculpture, executed 
by the fimiou* Sculptor, Mr John Adams Acton, which is now jt the 
kindred United Service frutiiuUon M Simla, where it was formally unveiled 
by the Coiumandcr-in I !hief, Sir George White We quote from the 
/fcsw she remarkable, exhaustive, and suggestive speech which he 
delivered on that occasion, when Mr, Bd|ew*s son, UeoEcmmt [lillon 
Bdlew and troopt of ihe admirers of the emukcirt deceased scholar and 
ttfcptdn were present. Wo regret :hat there was no one in London 
■imilirlv to Introduce ihc replica to the equally large audience that would 
hare «*n?mbted to greet it at the East India United Service Club, where 
thirty are so many of I>r. Bdlcw r a contemporaries and old mends: 

,k On Tuesday afternoon. die 25th Sep! ember the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir CfeoTge ^VLitc, nnveiled the bust of the late General 

H. W. Bellew, which ha* been presented to the United Service tntfiiunori, 
Simla, by Mrs. Bdlew. Hb Excellency in his preliminary remarks said : 
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" ' Lum-: t *rnjrjr.-iii.:-.,— ! f.mpt n tontcri rnec t*Pt diU*ftenKw&by 

fnrruft-jjifct j -i-iK-Aitt* livu! uieh (jKuiyfli. I belkv* ■< M Esc the "L?riU>nh w unveil Ihe 
HaItji-, but. Or piietttreaE the CondiuiM., and rio4 ar thcapemErjg *3te pfo«»ft!in|i ; bat it 
nppcuri id mi lu givr an wu nF itttreahljr If* k«p wha* is so inti rtitfttefy CcmafeCiinl with "lie 
T iibjtct of ibe jidrtm=* and she prCCsedingT- g£!i£taUy* tfHOUil r L in olrtCUlity till it] i* 
uttfi ! will k therefor*. *&|i your j J ermijiiiDui R buinc tbe pRcccdingi by unveiling Ihe 
11ll ft,; 14 tlui those who haw CsSBlc litre to di> honour to Ihe ocesr-vjon. majf have th-e 
tfiiEirt- n^EWEtunily of tedng ! i 1 - w..rk of airr. and t:«jr il.s ubl the toluK* n\ lh? 

Fait- |if. P.ellcWi which were fell known irt life to naattfr 

11 Cn.pt tin CoIofii^ iheti withdrew the vet] from thu bitst T and the ftuture?, 
oitcc bo well known hi tniLit,!.r>- circles m U pptrr lrtdia t were seen to have 
lit 1 ? pl accurately reproduced by the sculp:or 
fc+ rSar George White shcii said ; 

"'To itnnlliiig the baa! nF ifce last ’General Henry Weller , U ^ ft 

picture 10 BEC 10 hate 1'ht opportunity ff>f Uyiflg ^ fpw Lfi -.■..rfttLE. icufPVj:! of lb* 

. a lint Ttfv in wjiJti o' iscfe W=d Im^i.rlanee and M|Mii*»i to 

iIl::. ^Tt:ii 1 :. ni pi it ; Ji,< ic espiKiulIj E fcdTme T II yt with the exueptina of i. r :' Hieraiy 
which he kw left behind hm iQt the education uE thruc -v>. ^irvite him* Wtfte -d 
which nir -jf n p-rana] efnraf'riV little liari Urr. w-iillm r *afJ of h-.' E^Tter. 

' N, Hesu> VVfEitt IkllL-ui T*m> born is India in iSjJ* ami be tlie-J :c Ev-.U-jImI fu i 
Fk tame orf a rut of bddkm* Ria ^thex wll Aswtlffll ^Uinst Mwter G«rerni m the 
Irtifim Mfrifii. ]Sc VM the iIi-tiLeiJ> At my Ilf Al-£hiTii*inFi h nEitu: of whdfli ft- 

lumcJ tire ant, io IflW ihe fl| iLr ttifffbb !h*E Kl. in dw de|«lii of 

iU -Vi^hiitt * Entc= l-( -iuuiaaJ -nri:e£itv T In the ujyw-boiLud of the Khurd k Kabul imf 

Js^daUk. Voiiflg Ik Urn- w-n tliui i -It falhrilw ll Pit age whtr« hr could n"U reaffie th*- 
fldJ t*[tn: . f iht he bud iiuuinwl. He Went ibm^fl ibt nsnal fimw nhim uf a boy]s 
^-leiaskin, and ^ hr ajspra^=Jseif manhood he aeJKt«i ?h* medtoll piofefdiciJl ju hii 
cju^^ 40 life- Lfe t-impkied hi^ toetlitoJ ituJitP at St- 0 «|;c j Lfi^tab orul joined 
bia dipimu In the ye *j 1814* when he wu 20 yeit* olil* be Tdionibcred ip go mil I* 
the ClJJUetn Wuf, fT^ Lhn* Uid The foondiliun Of thot enrcei nf srivcntuTe altd 
|wi*t- whirh he pormed Bfcriilmuijr fat she test p^fmlnnil Uftv He lelttmcrl from 
tLc Ctimc^. In jy 5.5, 1 u.a ws_j ■ mo* dter a Ctd a 1 AuhtitiE S^TgTSW* hi the Iteo-^al 

MeEi«l Seme* 

11 *Oll fUTIVAl tn Inrln he wn prDotC':l to Ibc Guides ■ rqfhtmrit ' h^i h»* epeciai 

■liri^octk* by the flumljei of iS ho pjisautl bate liteiWJifpb hcncmie m 

hdetraj Eti iheir csiicLlry fApplatijeX The GnLlei were at lh*J lirue comnitnjW 
Henry Lum*itn> *ho* * ye»r or iwo tiler, wi* «dected hy the in 

Coutidrl to lake ctnt^c of » ^pwriil pmlillaii oi'^nn ■• r^lcteJ jeKunUlw. AJfbdugh she 

OffitOAlHkot hir-i bitiS b4L itwrt kpriwlnj^e vf the yonn^ Aia^luil Ll* hil «n 

ffneii^h of liEoi ttj *eLcci bun nj^ekkly u the Medial Offkee? tk TSsc third 

mnakf of st:*l niinicti wn Feiet Lcmutitt, known to nunv here u Sir i'eter LumadFm 
late Vtimher of lh* Soctetary rf Sej5e"i frofmnii t: ihr India. Tbil M'a^cm >taj:nE 

[ ut KjAiUhiar m lh* emm =^s^en\ of Hhwt yeir .if unhappy cimufio, l 3 ^*. thuing 
the Vutiny it lemmltjed m KukIaIl*?, wd 21 w** In the onut crtiic^l poMtion, hejn^ 
vnilrtjy 41 ihr. mcixy ef ihe Af£hm Aa 'Say by day lecoutu* ware Tccctve-t sn 
A%banltt«k of tbe proigreB of I hr mutniy, flo! ihnf she mjciftleaei of ihe HfilKih Ftaj 
ro [n.Ut if*ta 1 _k<‘-J' >■:• ihe bjtltiarr^ K isolel ihjf Ghelum Hy^tr. thj* G^^ia'j* of 
Xnd*bo 4 ini' -fjii uf [N.^ M^hiaied oka! hiv Father w he?her it moM P»f he poTftfc \ f 
poai the shrre Hnuili t j|^ Fn . m doiih- Thou who hurt had opfKimiiulit* wf w iia e ilng 
Ibe ^afEiH^c and Min atftrrinn with whkh Afghan^ reward ihr aorcMfel ™ 

meik*l pfSKthioter hy *L ^ ikHI and hnmiiuty they bt*'* l'enefit.«L will tssilil* up- 
iht! Lha ft-^laEtcci which \hh clever yviunj ain^r^ hid ata,ti[hhei] aino^tk 
the Kindahim hid ilr^ ihu« m mnng. not onlj-hu. o*4i lift bnf ntio ihfl iivci of ihe 
dsilEftaa^hed bmihm (A(tf II > 

“ 1 1: wtUttld liwt wrzur yny i*tro t E.u repeal lh .JtUui Ihe vuitmj wii»i.Linn» f t*.l j^b*r 
woik* in wrjch Dr- Iklkw played a more ■ur im import»il pm duriae the lime Ehn 
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ebp = e.l LcS u crrii tlic sa^prcaakm T lbe Ijulinri Mutiny ,im1 (be OutblGAk ■>[ tl t U>a 
Afghan vpsf, It will be .afficjent fitte In sa? that be aijilcd ibtiii rejimimn hi «ch of 
I ban* 

" 1 In iht fen 1 X ^1 -.i-hisa lb* *tt diauiis ^aan gilittje l ■«« K-ikl, Ik IklJraA 
well uietl ar^mlAbiLK wilJj Ih-e Afghan^ arid their Limping, And fib kduwlcd^e ci She 
politics Afghan hscin. pointed him out la Lord Lyllan eu the man mmi til for ttsrt pm: 
nf Chief IV<h[Leal Officer mib the Army «f Kabul. Thu wad lc* him *0 odfiee of rtr< 
mniimiry ili fiscally r * "EirHcSm^ rvttftdfnli^^ witid in In* tyind- On (he oar side 
1 me hh- deep Aympullly wilh the people atul the itfdllcCtioa that llifj hid spared hi* 
life when many cf I he more fjrtatTcul *tve ansiflu* irt rho* ih«r lynajjeihy vA.h tbeii 
pinlancini Cc^relSgkfln:^ rti IrJm by wiping nut the whnle Himon ftum ihr Kahn- Qn 
themhet hand, Lorth CiTjq-rmE bad t«m foully mu reeled iu th* itreeti of Kibd, ««lti 
the whole of lih MEndftn and escoxt, En »pito <A hEs AmbaMAdftfi-l uflfoe, ’"'Hell b flcM 
sacred lay the moil DSufrililod people*. A grtsl Cty for venge&acc tud inKfii mil in 
ln4u jlIod^ but ijuwghcnnl lhn length and bnewlEh of England ami bet Cuhmjf^, i ml Bfl 

±!juy wa* or^IrtrJ ht SCilml !o ftmatul m account of the blood oJ oat country mett at 

the tcry gUUHnf the hlooJ^iund IkEa Mi.Edi A Mission ru^h ^ lint upon 'whizh iim 
SlfflT WU ordered ii not ■«« IfcU can be fulfilled by it? sprinkling of mie waser. The 
derncr dal its iluti dft*okft on each an expedition ire rarely under* 1of*k and are often 
grimly ndlm^fiatta! I?) 1 iU<»c *ln> Ate tujtiylng ibe calm *nl q^tet iwnri'v life In 
fojgladdp and tin pctlicy .> ! .. c □rts c. 4 life fist 1 lifr sl js t.etceK fiLLicketl innonic <3 u ai ? ef* 
Eircn am iyitem of patient inquiry and regular liiltJ m ade tha pnnuil «>f Jtmkf seem tw 
iuj-ijf drawn out; Under inch drcunirjinco, Ihe f*Ml of the ’"hjef Otfltfi 

flO oQriabk <tm. 

* 1, * Under th- riidil o- lb if uueo^gtllkl wmrt, and the eii c em^ iiE the Kabql tfliwslti 
Dr. Mltrt headth quite brwke down ieh! k fli obliged ly rcUiffl SO fmlii. Fie bad 
fleered the political ihqi thryvgb rucb -r-iE of animiDl pipnpZnjl^ mrt ■: • 

nnergin^ intn quieter MLU3% Iw foirr-4 totrfi|£* ibe iielnn Lo A tn&=n aw who rriptJ 

ihe irwif^ llut w 1* hiieciUj LeiicniCil a' ik ojocIurhii) of the fb< coui 

pioted wo 

^Tmihan (t^ ko -t sconcef i'hoo/ot tiji tnttSltlBfTSP (Mthf rULiPIflttuHi 

wav ts mitr.n Dr, | ixuMi* t^MUBs orr tn» n^iv mrc bta^t u*u 

btni/ AnntATut tr him wmiivui F-amnato m x tir^^EJtiii 10 thouwiio 
PAVK TD F^yiCAS, TUAN fHF- MCr THAI HE BlTTlRKf) TBllHvllT 

WITH TltlTOCMK ORDEI.TEEA7 M A COWrAM^ tt? fUA STAF P* If* htA. *i> Aft 

offiert Of mpri fiirkd talenli =unJ nttninnwal* He to llEyiiiguithwl ilikf ^ tidier. 
Wfrgeon- flltnmzn^ ethnnlr^p and li&gubL He Traj a win of lhe deep**: pymjmthiei 
^nr! 11/ the fiirmuL tuaricUuM, and Ik ll»:l I he tUvri^e of frii (Applaiiie) 

Hu war Hq changing rout?! that could -tdopl iiielf lo ibe varying leqnirefnr^lSP id ji-aiitev 
Eli povrr# a Such men, though ^tmirihk ■& therr 1 fldeperpidriies of rhiraeier, air n-.rt 
the BtciH fnVWTlle agenjf of I i* ikie l*^Y lhc 7 Dt Sw«l 10 ^ 

Yel it la, ihe itiiMigetS, e^iilnlCc of the irtrliug <juallty of his cnEniE Thai thongh * ke^a 
ortnlrarepikllit^ apreiaSlyon political nuliOTV bcwi* isrri^ fnaOil ttrfnpWBfhf of o£kkl 
neglect of jwaing u a mafX wish a grie^alKO^ Ar She iA«a Urt=? be ennnfciafn.1 rnJ 
ndt^*ted ^h .11 he !ci«*rd T he the picdfOoi of iujo policy aud M ^b i M 10 ibem, 
Hecm^e r^iu rigbd bo followed ■igbi, And ht dcert>e 4 ll ibho m It* rery >:am of 
pttOTtil Coauquentek <AppbniC-| 

b Many of those here iww that Heniy Btflkw m •■MoOtsdn U* U Chftilea 
egrif^ |)ApffTT l *e E Ttrf !■ a^jt of iJrtcitJafe, ^jmiuiio to ihcfc: lots nien, thcEf 

botifiii puimSl l*I truth ind QO-nECinpt of shnnij mode tbcUa ktflHrc^ in spirit flti4, it nUjr 
he, pan nil tbs way for :udl doact Eatamodrip nt life* nrnl 1 think a'| pre^nt * t\\ agree 

«ilh ft is Ehal in fmi*^ ihc fifthJ nf cnteqmso - 4 Mk A H ie NMOt^Upw with the fin™ 
td tlmir- thus Ihc . irhle tthlfb the fe^Hirca id the ^I cUrly ihtrtiW 

lake Iti -liiui In this ball hiini by thm cnnu± which reaH- to the flaemwy of many of til 
brre Ihe Pox^ fate ami befCulM rrasuc Of the MCfliag Wjhlwr. f AppkftK. 1 "ftlT iEn. > 
of bach war* demoted to the *enict of ihcir i^m-ntty + and were beuiifil 4ti I hla- sf ngl mSei t 
Of aim . Ufei *e U*t iiera u#f i imdagc. tblft iJt»BOOn r act tixi* here at all eiiiiLL. lit 
ileoih l hey ale not dif binL' (Lortd zirplaKrtl 
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" Major-(itmtfttl Sir Henry Cdllen then proposed a vote of thanks to 
fht Commander-in*Chief far having uncoveped the bust* and for his 
clnquem and interfiling sketch of Dr„ Bellas carter, Thb was carried, 
and the proceedings terminated/ 


THE WOKING MOSQUE 

The last nuns her of the Arabic Monthly of Lahore* the A r itum-us'iaAd t in 
repotting the celebration uf the laStTd uj Zuhn festival filial uF LS Abr-ifum's 
sacrifice ”) m the Woking MQ&qtit gives tlte fallowing advice to its Muham- 
jjj jibu l oartligionibl* : "To the wise a hint is lUflkkm H —" This work 
forcibly draws the mom gnUcfial solicitude ns Mussulmans to the noble 
conduct nf m founder and builder, for he has Blissed their hearts 
by the construction of the sirred Mosque it Woking* and ha> hircndf 
discharged ihe responsibility for ;he fulfilment of wh it tbey had pmmUetl ” 
“The generous man when hr promises fulfil* it-’ Verily out “faor* 
were towered before his goodly light/ It ti as etfcooregtug. m it is sur¬ 
prising, io find inch an expression of gratitude from Muhammadans to 
me*.who although nos a Mussulman and averse to proselytism of every 
fcmd* has sacrificed hi it mentis and time io enable them to worship in their 
own way by budding for them Jte first* if not the only real, Mosque in 
thb countty p and by hxjking after it i or the last seven yean. 


THE VVA 2 IRISTAN EXPEDITION, 

Lorrl trhdmsJbrd writesi 11 1 look upon the present expedition into 
V. r af iristan not os«n encroach men I upon what has been hitherto ias you 
nyj a good recmiti itg ground ; hm os the nec essary con sequ ence of our 
late agreement with the Amir, when it waa scliled that IVji/iristan was 
ouiside ihc Afghan, and inside die British sphere 

" It seems to me out only logical* hut absolutely indispensable, that we 
should verify our new acquisition : and also bring home to the minds of 
the Waiim that they have-. wit Ii Eire consent of the Amir, come under our 
rule. It was natural that the Warms, who really uevm acknowledged the 
authority of tlic Anir* should alto reseat our entry into ihctr country. I t 
» quite probable that the) will make .mother attack ujajn our troops : but 
I feel convinced ihai they will eventually, and probably in a short space of 
lime, at knowledge our rale ind like the Airidk in the Khybcr I'aa, be 
wilbng for m coniidctatEun, to safeguard the caravans passing to India 
along the Totht and Gojnal passes* instead of, as heretofore, plundering 
them.' 1 


THE ANGLOCHINESE convention regarding thr 

EURMESE FRONTIER 

General A. K MacMahun baa favoured us with an article (which has, 
unfortunately, rtarhed i» loo lute for this i«ue) <in the Ati^ Jr* Chinese 
Cun vos lion regArding the Burmese Frontier. We are glad to hear from 
■ueb i inkier of the subject that, however critical may be she ainto of 
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aiTairs at Peking and neighbouring Provinces, n ift not likely to affect so 
1 emote a Province a§ Vunnin anti that, in lad, the Aittlumtk s there ire 
pushing u ei the idcgfapJt With feverish haslet His valuable cuiunitmicaikjn 
not only throws much light on the practical sc list which lias guided die 
delimitation of the Anglo-Chine&t Frontier, tan also un the manner In 
which Chinese diplomacy had induced us in r&Sfi to continue the practice 
of Burma to ^end to Pekin [he decennial mission with produce (the mem¬ 
bers of the Mission to be Byrmtse) and to r.ouiuctmanri ionhwiTb [he 
Jin bet Misskm on which we had Uuill such hopes. We regret shat we 
have to postpone an artide of such permanent interest and importance lu 
our next issue* 


RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS EX INDIA. 

It is i 3 kji. 1 i Co lie regretted that the Muhammadans in clamouring for 
the ^uspensEon of musical accompaniment:. Lti Hindu processions when 
passing a Mosque. should have forgotten that there are about fifty Hindu 
temples to one Mosque in most of the Indian towns. The Mosque is a 
religious rtnrfifrt&itt of all Muhammadans, though sometimes when the 
Shiah or Wahabi sects predominate in any one place, there may be 
Mofcjatft for their use separate Troni those of the hulk of u the faithful ' 
of the Sunni coouramity* VVitb the Hindus it Is different* for letuples arc 
dedicated to various Dcitk* with their own special votaries and do not 
form congregational centred as with Muhammadans. The cop sequence, 
ihercfore, is thai [here is scarcely a street in an Indian town that does 
not contain 3 Hindu temple of * 04 fe± kind or another. Tire Mub*m- 
marfims would, therefore, be “ uniting their own throats" if the Legia 
lam re gives effect to the desired prohibition, for they will not be able to 
take out ilreir own musical processfoos ai ah, since they cannot go down a 
street without passing some Hindu temple or other, whereas the Hindu 
processions could, in case of need, make a dhimr to avoid passing a 
Mosc|Uii U'licn will the good old days of 11 live and let live 1 be restored 
id Hindus and Muhammadans? Since the puttiarchsil rule of the Deputy 
CommiEsinnct of the old school has been abolished and [he influence of 
the natural leaders of the people—the nubility, fccjitjjr, and the priest*—is on 
the wane to make loom for the to/wr of the anglicised general itWh 
there is no easy or beneficent cOnttol of the people, and the maises 
opedaJij are now left to * 4 siow in ihcir own juiced' When at Delhi, the 
Vaishnavk and iht Saraogis of tire same leading Banya Caste applied to 
the Local Authority to prohibit cadi others processions, on the ground 
of the if being likely to cause a sanguinary tunuut* the **. Zul Sahib wisely 
decided to allow Ufft side* 10 hold their res pec live processions with all 
the they liked, but he threatened to hold them hit reijxmsibte 

if shcre were any dblttrtwtwe of the ptthBc peace. None took place 
nor has any occurred where the same principle of liberty without LkcnAe 
has been conceded to any sect bn of our native fdlow^ubjecta, who, is 
l»td Lawrence used iosay h require their rulers 10 have 11 a srick in one 
hand and a awtctmeaT in the oth.ee 11 Indeed, Ibis is mote or les* human 
nature all over the world We can nos see how with the prohibition on 
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which the Mu ham madam insist and which Lord Hums, at aSI events 
seems willing to enforce in the Bombay Presidency, they can even celebrate 
I he Mtilurrani, take out "tafias* or poetise other religion? or *emi- 
rcligbus festivals without disturbing the worshippers at some Hindu temple 
of other. And who will decide if Hindus in die neighbourhood of a 
Mosque were to object to the ^call to prayers F ' or Muhammadans to the 
blowing of conch-sbelU A3 a pan of Hindu worship ? Let us leave \hc*x 
I hangs to be adjusted by the heads of the communities concerned, and not 
drttw on the Cuvernmeftt the accusation that we arc act nail} stirring up 
the Muhammadan^ in order M to divide and rule.”' 


His Majesty ? the Emperor of Japan, has been graciously pleased lu 
accept a copy of * Fan* of Japan/ by Mrs, CbaituUe M. Saiwei, nte 
Birch. Sim beautifully ilil nitrated monograph on Japanese fans was 
reviewed in our April number, 1894. 


The proposed candidature of Mr. Bb own agree for a 11 conservative 
scat in Partknreo! is very wisely supported* irrespective of putj con 
fiidemtino* by the Radicals of the Indian Congress party oft the ground 
that he is Hk a native of India/' Wev therefore, see no reason why the 
mare S*d*te Indian Association should not give the prestige of 
its advocacy to one who i\ likely to further die interests of an Empire 
for which both political parties profess 10 care. In theory, perhaps, a re¬ 
presentative of an Etiglbii onnsthueficy should not be a Fssni, but when 11 
is remembered that the son of a Portuguese Jew was the moat iiaitiotic its 
well as typically ,J European " statesman that this country ha&, probably, c^er 
had* even Lord Salisbury might reconsider his opinions regarding a “blade 
mm/' especially when lit b * good conservative. Sir John Const baa 
already chaperoned Mourn Raftudrfin am! we now only require a Hindu 
to form in oar House of Commons little India ” It is a pity that Lord 
Meath is now ubreai at the Riviera ; otherwise he might have broken 
another lance in favour of the idimiiflftm or Indian Chiefs to the House of 
Lords, whkh could be far more usditi to lodia which, especially if it 
abn attended to the Colonies, would add to the many reasons feu its 
continued existence, _ 

We unticisLand ihai Mr. J, Th B. Cribble, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Serrietf is now engaged on 1 History of the Deccan, which will shortly be 
published by Mesm, Luxac ami Co. 


This dtrttnguLshed w riter has followed op hb tsl volume on M Hyderabad * 
with some a rides in die 14 Christian College MipniH 1 * 1 giving a likiory 
of Auftt&pcb 1 * li-st years of civil war between hi* fom and gmndniiv 
which ciilminaied in A*al fall founding the Hyderabad kingdom Major 
Uiddulph tfatc* dial tbu utlie of Ni/im became hereditary in Aaa( Jab 1 * 
famity in 174k, This i% the date of his death, hut lie founded bis 
dyiiisty m 57^ and froui that ytar ^~is recognized by the Emperor as 
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independent and after having defeated one of the Emperor s genera!* who 
wa- sent against him* From the 14th century the Deccan has always 
l«en independent until Auraug«b made the greatest mistake in his reign 
and crushed die Deccan King*. 

W'c hear from Egypt that the organization or the Police has been deferred, 
though its detailed announcement is daily expected. Till this is done, it 
i< premature to compare- even in theory, the former with the new system, 
us some of our contemporaries have already attcni|«cJ* 


The great Chinese scholar, the Rev. Dr. . 1 . Edkina, has sent tis from 
Shanghai a paper on ” the Identity of Asiatic Vocabularies " for which we 
nil) iry to fiml space in oor next issue. He also write* to us on l hi* 
subject which engrosses his attention and Only notices the war in a ju»! 
scrip!, reminding us a little of Professor Garcin de Taray who wrote his 
las! annual Report on u Hindustani and Hindi Literature " fa task that our 
Royal Asiatic Society would do welt to continue) during the siege of Paris, Of 
which be became aware when a shell burst ■ is bis room Dr. Edktof 9 port* 
script ran* as follows: ■* It appears to me that our Government Is making too 
much of the * Chimgching ’ matter. I do not however know alt the jwr- 
tkulttt facts, China is greatly humiliated by bet defeats* Her soldiers 
take their own way and ire incapable of being controlled. If Japan 
resolved 10 do it, the could on this account compter as much of China as 
she wishes. Hut Russia and England might nut permit this. 


VVc have received a Prospectus of a projected Journal, the “ GnrmmM 
PraiasA," the main object of which is to publish the sacred Sikh hymns, 
with full etymological and other notes, in 5® of too pages etch in 
Gurmukhi and English. Dr. Tnimpp hod, no doubt, brought oul an 
edition of the “Granth, the Bible of the Sikhs, bur he paid too little Mien- 
lion ts.* the [K>|iu!sr inicrpretaiion given him by the two learned Sikhs that 
the " A*jttt*a*±Pa*j<i& " Society had placed at hit disposal; be sacrificed, 
in Bunji [iliuts, knit and iraditiuo, to grammaticsi strictness or to his 
philological view*. Now, no doubt, Ihe “Granth * is written iu a number 
of Hindi dialects, hut this wry fact renders it all the more necessary to 
pay the closest attention not only to the fitcrml, b»H also to the spiritual, 
meanings of tlie iscted inheritance, and we trust that the Editor of the 
proposed Journal (the English edition of which will only cost u Rs- p. a. 
exclusive of postage) will not only succeed in his task of publishing a 
complete and accurate version of the “Granth" but also tn stimulating the 
training of Bhais, or Sikh interpreters of the 11 Granth, who are now dying 
oil 1 for want of encauragcnient. 
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Messrs. W, H. Aujgr and Col; L.otfi>oyi. 

t Jfartmit &f tkt Batg&ii £aagmge w by G, F. Nic-hou-* u.a. t I ami 
AbnCnkrt Professor of Arabic in the Dniverriiy of Oxford, t%*. This 
^cry copious and care Fully compiled m rfc is a perfect stprehoose of useful 
information, it con rains a shore Bengali Grammar wiih i-ossom and 
Exercise^ selections from ihe works of modern writers, from newspajxicsp 
and official documents. A brief but useful sketch of the Assamese 
Language is appended. 

Sjnce will unt permit or a detailed examination or the whole work. It 
mly he observed, however, that, as a rule, the native Grammars are but 
semy guides i and it u not a strong argument in lavour or any phrase to 
say that tt is used nr approved hv L uch m worthless authority. Even the 
generally admirable Shams Chansu wrote neatly half a uniurf ago, and 
many words and phrases in use in hi* day are no# qM fashioned, This b 
not, as the author suppose*, □ conceit of ihe Young Bengal school but a 
fan rccogrthed by ah qualified judges. 

It gives rather a shock TO one’s feelings to «e on p. 165, and againr on 
p. 17* m addressed as /a«rf and /osufr. Strange loo is it to find a 
collector on p. 179 calling, his familiarly Also it may 

be doubled whether the average Bengali peasant would understand whai 
was meant if he were told tAAutirmfA kariit (p. 113) for H keep quiet Or 
"have patbfttfc 1 ' The conversations icgaiding milwy matters, dinners 
and waiting at iabit ate not at much use as theve axe bo Bengrii-spealung 
soldiers in India, and all service connected with the food of Euro [jeans is 
in tin? hands of Mtmtlnim servants, who almost invariably use Hindustani. 
Jjesvnn 55 is Totally inapplicable, as it refers 10 the revenue system of the 
North W e&t Ihwrntcs, which is entirely diffkreni from that of Bengal 
One ran only dimly and ahudderingly picture the outraged reelings of the 
Native 1 i J rc 3 S if, as suggested at p. iSo, a constable were " pm over'' 1 
Bengal Zemindar to reah&e bud revenue from him It seems rather out 
of place to insert some twenty pages of a iresiire on arithmetic, and ih* 
selections from advertisement* in native papers axe not particularly useful* 
On the whole, litiwevcr; ihc book b commendable as 3 guide to those who 
wiih to Learn the written Bengali; and id regards the quantity and variety 
ofiii contents ii leaver little ro he desired- —J. Biaml*. 

3- 7 % PvrtMpttu' m JttJia, by t . C D&wve&s; 2 vok ; 1&94. Thb 
su^rbly got up hook, enriched with coptts of ancient jllttstfarimc, b 
written to meet a fung fcll warn The Portuguese dominion in the Ease— 
yn4w/j« ^ir/ur.Vi riJ i 7 /e- wai -jnce a gforiotis undertaking, illustrating the 
hsi anil wutt* tgualhjt-k of human nature* and deserving to succeed though 
Fated to failure- It* full history had noi yel been given, though pom? of it 
were well treated in sufiarate books*—among others, in 11 Albuquerque * 
1 AWm i?f hdm Sria) Our author begins ac 1100 and comes down 
to s.o i% 4 i treuimg his subject fully, with perhaps too exuberant an 
array of details, collected both from published and unpublished burets. 
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In the main, the history » given consecu lively anri b met) written, in 
binding not only India, bui the enrire expanse of the East, where the 
PortUguese at one rime mil'll the whole ocean. One defect in the book h 
that authorities are no; cited on controverted points though a complete 
list of works consulted is given. Another defect is the retention of the 
Portuguese tmveity of foreign ntmei We are them 1 rested to the "Ktiamtt 
loco " and *■ the Adfl Khan (who sometimes conies without the article ); 
to NoVflHfl£iiCTv Camboja, and Sofeln sometimes with an S at others with 
a Z Money, occasionally un the «fimc page, is given variously in Pantlus 
anil Pagodas, Crowns atsd Ducats : and a similar unde final nomenclature 
presents vessels as /auiW, itmzd& f etc. Hut a graver and meat serious 
defect h the seamy treatment nf the religious fjucslfan, which B all the 
more remarkable because the author, in ilie Introduction, uatnes it as one 
of the principal causes of the swift decadence of Portuguese power. In 
the book, however, these is but little regarding it. The labours of S Fraud, 1 * 
Xavier*—not greater in 1 he conversion of natives than in the reformation of 
the Portuguese themselves,— S* John de Brito and others like him remain 
unnoticed : S. Franck, however, is incidentally Mamed in a few places, 
generally fa conncaion with politics, The inijukitiun and its doings the 
strifes of the friars, the controversy regaitLfog the IJ Malabar Rites/" die 
quantity and quality of the converts mack, are passed over in silence. The 
Mission of Portuguese land other) priest * to the Court <jf Akhai at Agra, 
where the tosnbstonts of many of them still curst in the cemetery of **Sw*- 
ioor/ are noi mentioned To Tead Mr Dinvcij* one would think the 
Manjuk de Ikmbal and not Pope Clement suppressed the Jesutu. The 
firs* foundation of the Goa Bishopric is not given The C&tKaniat on the 
F&dr&ada is mentioned twice; hm Mi. Danvers seems not to have heard 
that it has resulted, since 1ES6, in the establish me ni uf a Hierarchy, in 
India and Ceylon, of <S Archbkhops and a score of Bishops in su hording 
tinfi to die Archbishop of Goa* Primate of the East. 'Hie rdigbcu aide of 
Portuguese history in India «ilil remains, therefore* to be treated But on 
ill other points Mr. Danvers has, with great pains, given us m detailed 
history of the Portuguese in India . and these two large volumes will long 
remain a noble monument of his diligence and a rich storehouse of 
valuable informarian.* 

3. Arirjpi; Jf£ F/wrds, by Slit W. VV. Hifnvkk k.c.sj.; it^ The 
lajid'^ticslicm in Keogal is well known to have undergone many phases and 
produced varied results before settling down to its present condition. Sir 
W. Hunter* in a preliminary Essay of lay pages* gives its history with hk 
usual Eulntss and accuracy. This portion of bk work is of general interest:; 
for k not only relates what matures were at various rimes enacted regard¬ 
ing land-seltlcfneirt in lfoopJ r hut it give? also a history of the effects of 
the system finally adopted This Sir WBtkm hobk to hive pnttiuced dis¬ 
appointing results, both n tegardf 1 he welfare of the landlords and the 

" A EQ &1 I^noptl! of I tail wnwk in the /?#vniuy Gnrtft" <rf the 17th Narativ* 

jflil notfrfif hu tarn #ettt 10 ttsfw pLLliliwJon in tin- neat cipher of rhe Ariatk’C'aurtrrfy 

f n the rnc-Tiafiik. eh* HOfew lau m* 1 wish Itw aftftirofvit&t [m^aiiEnn fif being 
*nadc 1 C^iopgialbs %t«nhcr t*f the impciftMiU U*D£TajihiiiiJ Society ef Otficic. —£i*- 
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protection of the cultivators : thus not seldom have our best intentions and 
ciTofts faulted in failure- The remainder of lie ist volume, and wk 3 , 
3 and 4, are liken up with a detailed list of the Bengal Record a connected 
wiih the question, dating between the years rySz and 1S07, With infinite 
pains and skill, our author has - cmdertK-d here 14,136 kticrs preserved in 
the archives of the Cikurta Board of Revenue. The**? ^lunrnarie^—each 
necessarily restrirted 10 the feirest lines possible,—fur id ah sufficient date to 
indicate the nature of each case and the decision regarding it As ite 
cases often have an jmpoftans hearing on various rights in Sand And the 
nn nitrous i juesuons amtng there ft oni, their collect ion in compact primed 
form ts ol the greatest interest to adutinbitiatois, judges and lawyers in 
India, For facility of nftacau 1 ’—a [natter of great consideration amid 
vuch a tnass of documents,—ihete ore 31 page* of a detailed and carefully 
compiled Index We . atigratulaie Sir W. Hunter in having added one 
tnorr to the rtunj valuable works which he ha* produced regarding India- 
4. Thi Buddhism *J ZnH by L A. WwkueLL, M- 1 L ; 1^95. Though 
we are favoured by the publishers *ith an early copy of ihh important 
work* yet we ate B&ahlc to give m full a review of it we would wish, 
in consequence of oar gmn*| earlier to press thin usual Our reader* arc 
aware* from hi* imdei in the Asiuti Quarts Rrntw* that Dr. Wudddl 
b an authority on Tibetan Buddhism, of which he bus node a special 
liudjr* aided by long residence among letups and by a knowledge of the 
LingiLige, Id tht*e fteo pages he give* a full account of Lamaism,, in 
eluding its history and sects, the degcntraiion of ita tenet* and piacuces 
from (he purer forms of Buddhism, It* tifEdals, religious ceremonies and 
usage*, and the manners and cimoms induced by it* peculiar doctrines 
among the people. Far from being the best and purest form of Buddhism 
Tibetan Lamaibm ii bi^ely mixed with idolatry and demon worship. Dr. 
WaddellJ iLIii5tnations are numerous P and not the least important tjf these 
are the object* u*cd by l airiaiim, and the reproduction of some old Tibetan 
pictures that funher ennrh the work. Among others, we note Use u Wheel 
of Life ** and its explanation*, pjx ior and folL The minuteness of the 
details given, the variety of the subjects treated, and the clcumes^ of style 
combine (0 render at moil interesting: and though Tibet is a distant land 
to tnoss andclo-ed 10 almost all Europeans* our author enable* us to enter 
thr? country, 10 see Its people r and examine their religious observances and 
bclieft In a manner never before attained. ITkr book deserves a warm 
wekttflM. 


M tssits, A* attp C Biacx ; LonooVt 

5 -4 ^hert 1 /iiti-rr of Syria* Liter atufr r by W. W right* Ll_i/,; 1894, 
Very welcome to ayiiac Etudem* will be ibis edition of the kte Dr. 
Wright i article Jrom the Emydf^dia Brittamta, It has been brought up 
to date, and includes a short notice, at p. 13* of the discovery, by Miv 
Lewis, of Bit Sinai Tvd imprest* Aj thi! ha*. already been issued by the Cam- 
bTidge University Pres* and his excited some mtteniinn by the peculiarity 
®i i=onie uf iti reading we ought have expected a mote full account of it, 
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n in .i j 'S. 1 )/ IV right's list of Syriac 3 lit hors is very complete, 

for Hjriiic literature limited. He also mentions in his notes many works 
dealing with Syriac. Here, however, we mote some omissions, as, r. A \ Prof. 
H. <;rin«n (of Freihtng, Schwettr): Dtr Strop 'hrnbm, in den Grdithkn 
Bfhrms SjrrrSf the new Syriac Lexicon now being published Ijy Messrs. 
( Jark of Edinburgh, and some works issued from the ikyrotilh Catholic 
I'ress: these recent publications icera to bie escaped the editor's aiieri' 
(ion. The ink... of Syr Lie authors at tile end of the wink will be found 
very useful: and a similar one, of writers who have dealt with Syriac liters 
Hire, would have been very acceptable. This work b a valuable handbook 
fur the students of Syriac. 

6. The RtUnknt <>/ the Andmt Stmiku hy the twe J'ltor, W. Konon - >s 
Swim, M.A., l.I.lr, ; 1804. ['he km tinted author of this work—the 
Unmet IxetriTcs for i SSS ■ j,—had bul just finished, before his death, their 
final Tension, as they non- appear in this new edition: his weak health 
lire verted the publication of the cor res pond i tig lectures of iSSy-oa and 

90-91. At pages 1 and j, he clearly states his object: " behind these 
positive religions Judaism. Christianity omj [.! im| lies the old uncon¬ 
scious religious tradition, the body of religious usage and belief which 
cannot tic tracud 10 tin: influence of individual minds, ami was nut prop! 
-i^kd oh individual authority, bat formed part of that inheritance from the 
past intu which successive generations ^tew 10 believe and act 

instinctively ji their father-, had done, ft is shiv substratum which he 
file*- (0 uncover, (0 describe and lo connect with similar observances m 
other ancient cult*, and with its survival in positive religions. This most 
interesting branch of camjurutive religion our .author 1 rents with a wealth 
uf knowledge and erudition, which renders his hook, in spite of some 
prolixity, extremely charming. Vic nott however, the rJefect, not un¬ 
common in writers on such subjects, of defective induction. Conclusions 
are occasionally drawn from single in stances: thus I'M V id's excuse for 
absence from Sauls table proves that heathen family feasts survived in 
Israel {p. 2-; 6 ). Such instances are occasionally referred 10, as established 
principle; take demoniac trees]'. rSj compared with the reference to 
p. tjj; and tire serpent at p, 176 with the reference to p. tfiff, There 
are cases also uf *0* ansa prv tames . thus (he water-trial for witches is 
referred to the belief that holy waters rejected criminals, when ft may have 
amen from the cunning desire to slay all suspects—witches floating and 
heing burned, others sinking and being drowned j and trees arc stated to 
he necessary in holy places as part of the life of the local god, when Oku 
presence is sufficiently explained by the hear of the 1 ixd lilies and die 
need oj shade, Wc indicate these matters only to give the necessary 
warning that at) our authors conclusions and tuggestitmi are not to be 
trusted implicitly ; some, like the alleged existence ef Totembm in the 
Sible, are quite baseless , and the ^upjxisition underlying the whole argu 
itient. that man, originally without any religion, gradually evolved tt fat 
himself u,net ted hy revelation, we consider demonstrably incorrect Ikesj ute 
all tbi*. uiir audios * work ts one of the most important published of lute 
fears on religion, and as such we recommend it to alt classes of our 
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readers, It Often tft* a «d*Kghl in unexpected direction,. A* an 
iiwunccp vemay note the CTimmon feasting (referred to/rtCTJfO of a 
•aTid hit elan* in conncison wish the Euehariatsc $aEfi&<re* 

Messrs* Blaci tvmQn ash 

t, .Afafeifettru, by S. S. Thorbows; 1%* The neigh bunts 

are, of course, Russia, Afghanistan and British In.list. The uiitliot flatly 
considers thru we could defy Ruasin if mre of ™ q 1,,y , y 

India: hill he also rightly thinks Hut «c haw, f« **»* “ roe ‘ ”** 
governing India in just the way : ■ deuepy this loyalty. He treats the>e 
wide subjects with peat knowledge and ability- He throws much light on 
the Wulri and other " frontier expedition*. He semunizes me - forward 
notiev " [egaiding Afglmmsmn, and the u!k about our holding Kandahar, 
ctr., ^ ii treaties and justice counted for nothin, wlum «PP°^ mtuicsrs 
ire at stake- The book is mw ably written, and ptfe* out very 
dearly and fully the mis of the presum ^lem of misgoverning ltd*. 
All who rue intettMcd m I hat country should petuse this book, tbe K$ut 
of much resiling and thought combined with a praciical knowledge, as an 
admiiUnnuive officer, of our North-Western frontier. 

S. Calvarv am> Co, j Bo^UH- 

*. UakrtuJMK™ Mtr dti AddU t»f Grand «* ***» “ J * 
arviMtfMn Dkhttrn, von K. Giesf, PH, !►-; t®94 " c no \ IU>W 
whether this teamed in d sugars ire, though short, treatise wi.l ao canoe, 
whilst attacking, Prof. Abel's theory regarding the innate opposite senses 
which one and the same word has in linage, hut thete ** no doubt 
that the subject Ins long occupied the attention <it native Arabic Scholars. 
In out Arabic Journal, tl* »ttiq«q,“ Maulvi Kemmai Husain, gave lists 
„f m milady winding "oid* which meant (he same, or the opposite, in 
various transposition* of the same letters nt the introduction of others. 
Or Qtc*<* aim in more modest, for he mainly confine* hunselt to those 
winds, for which he can find opposite senses in the ancient Arabian poet*. 
Incidentally, the Treatise is very useful us an til mention <>f curious Arabic 
retires That » respectable nu mber ofblackguard may become a "black 
guard is often a change of i»paltr opfcioti, that a “host * may be also a 
guest/ “a friend" ami an “coruiy* may m»t the progress from the 
..laic when the "manger has half * brick hesved at him " to the lime 
when he n '-taken in* fm more Rtuo litan one) in a Hdtcl—that the 
Arabic “amara 4 * may mean ‘'near, far—great, small" depends on the 
original itnrW relaiioiw of the word to sire or distance, but we think 
that it will be found that if l>ra- Abel and tHere unite their forces and 
write the ,l biographies of words * they will discover the “Hescnsinn " either 
at the original birth of words or in thetr subsequent development, which » 
as varied aa the infinite variety of nature, of human life and of national 

history, __ 

Messrs. C.sssrm, aid Cu. ; IxotncFS, Paris anh Melbourne. 
y. J'krct ytart te.M Lobtn&nia and SijjMwtB /* ■£ Ajrtrtt, by 
). Coon* Chadwick ; iUyu, h a small book of personal adventures, 
well written and full of hut ret, describing the con a try. the reads, the 
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people and their chiefs among whim Ni-'iirt conspicuously Kruimn and 
:he lute ting of liie Mnabele. The author's comparatively Ion- stay with 
Lobcnguk snihlcs him id give us derail., of his life and character, which 
ure vt'ty ndcumc , and emit not (tn^et to add to his credit, that 
Loliengnla sent a kindly message ro *he author on hearing of the sad gun- 
a trident which resulted in the toss of both his hands, and ended hi* 
African career. I he book is pleasant to read and of deep interest, ctmi. 
J'rising accounts of rjghring. prospectings mining, travelling, and shooting, 
and it give 4 : a good tunp of the country. 

MtSSKS IV, srsu It. ChA’JSWISj IjOMIU.'i 1*1 D RlHStlMltai 
ic_ Tin Whit* Kail ef the Athn, by J, MAtL.it ran Cqpbak; iSyy, is 
a wry neat and prettily illustrated volume, containing a well cold tale of 
adventure and daring in Morocco, in which ihe late anrl the present hultin 
IxHh figure Them is much local colouring, of both scenery mid men. to 
render the l»ofc interesting to lovers d! Eastern laics ; the charantra arc 
well drawn. and their doings are well de^ubwi. The novel is not of tire 
strictly historical type; but it is excellent to; its accuracy, lively in in 
incidents, spirited to its descriptions. a very pte-cram Wak to read- 

Mtesns. ChapMjWT mill Hall: l-osixo;. 

11, Wrmax i« inditt, by M ikv Pu.inces tiiiiiKnurt ; 1894. Travel¬ 
ling regard! e- 1 . ot (■\pcn-e, with ^vcellcot irrtn>ditctiona, and endowed with 
good liculttes nt ohsiftrilitti, iMinnlatipp and description, out authoress 
gives us a very readable, nay an excellent book on women in Indio. She 
deals wiih tbn« of all religions.—Hindu, Mussulman and Tarsee, hut only 
incidentally with Native Christiana and Eurasian*of European women 
m India, escep! a few in wry high places, w- get scarcely a glimpse. 
Her travels were very extensive ; but iwiiifes b*r own obaerratina* she 
ha* jodickmsly worked up a nut of material fiimbhcd ro her by com¬ 
petent authorities, and ha* adder) many excellent illustration*. She writes 
in deep v>m[ia«hy wiih the native', and we are gkd to find her defending 
nirnrh that hurried iravrilere and fcnatieai faddEsw blindly decry. She 
irrakes Tiome very sensible coniparisons l>ciween Indian ntid European 
m-rnnera ami custom* : such comparisons, when fairly drawn, are seldom 
quite condemnatory of the former. Our authoress givw us derails of the 
ordinary life of Indian women, from the cradle to the grave, anti we can 
testify to het general coirecinLS.4, though one meet* occasional inaccuracies 
and exaggerations. The whale (rook is exnenuly intermiiag. and all the 
more so fuj those who luve not vbiied India. We single nut Chapter XL, 
tfw /rWruV trim* 1 vtd -rim:Huh The proportion of female crime to the 
torn] is remarkably small: 1 female jirisoner to atj males, while in Hrirana 
it t* 41 high as t to </,»7 ; and them i* seldom a recommittal, except for 
rare petty larcenies. This strong contrast with fenuik criminals at home 
is very rerri.irfcahie; and we unite with cmr authoress in urging that tihilr 
providing Indians wiih necessary medical and at her aid and instruction, 
we should careful!) avoid needless interference wiih tlm systems which, 
taken all 10 ail, have produced such desitahfe mult*. 

*} 2 
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rj. Rvmtwm vftic OM Sem^ hy H. N\ Ckfmjic ; 1S94- WUhflul 

aiiaining the inexpressible charm of the old Nigif* Er.Uftim 

mnU* our author gives us 3 succession of $iorits «Jl impi fluted with 
ihe flavour of f'Li&tem ideas and custom*. The style is fluent easy; 
the narratives graphic and graceful; the plots full of romantic and thriftily 
incidents. The boo*:, which is exceeding!) wet! illustrated aod got up, if 
charming to read ; and its bt£ff&fc is at caned as it ia absorbing to the very 
end. It will pleasantly while stway many a weary hour 

Messed A CoN<raitjii .ss r n <j> WtsiKiH^TSh.- 
I j. r 77 r / Hi/rfiia i/ /miA> by I - CllAiLLEf-B»rr> translated 

by .1, i’. tfrxhjitt , 1&94, The French edition dniex from i-vj:. hut the 
iranskuoft* though Isle, should be welcome to otu sell esteem 1 he 
French have not bL k ed succeed! colonizers; anti while they general! j 
bt±n11 Uk Oct, tome at feast among them hove the courage to admit u 
bluntly, to seek out the source* of the failure, and to suggest the necessary 
ranedfes, Mr. Challlty-Bert is title of thir^e and for die securing of ibis 
patriotic object, he holds up before his fellow countryman the example of 
thdr HU Lnglandr He elects as model* for future imitation by 

France our action in Hong Kong and Burma ; Ke a ray detailed not 
io say prolix history of England's dealing with each + and th- results of it 1 
he is neither blind to ihe good effected, nor silent as lo the blemishes and 
defects of fntt system. Be deals specially with the b&iruments of our 
ipfr*tt —|Kg ineti uf the who have done so much for Britain in 

India and the Eiit geocralL). lie b well up in Is is subjects + irtsait Them. 
15 a rule, fairly y and conclude with sug^eslioa whut should be done by 
France, in imitation of our syxfem, for the future welfare of French Indc* 
China, In the excellent map of the Tribf^GaitgeUe peninsula which 
accompanies the boerk, we tiuie that the French bimndary, brought rigid 
up to the Mekong, is txmtamrnoux for some ifo mile* with the British 
biirman frontier marked up 10 the same river. I he book is deserving of 
careful i^tirsxl, by Englishmen as well as Fftrschmen 

IVayt a/ki HWkj iw India, by t; ^ MxcGtyORUE* Mite 1 $£4- 
The amount of public works undertaker, for the public advantage U at 
I cist one tictor itt gau ging the benefit* conferred on peoples by their 
governments The works of jncient and modem rimes diIF^f considerably 
on one impcumnt pain:. The latter are more tKtilitAiwt and herseticUl to 
the bulk of the people, while the former were, generalU *pe£kil%\ for the 
private convenience or glorification of individuals fit, ai mrwi + of dasses: 
for most indent works* if we except the ^nuid old Roman road-, were 
mausolca, monuments, templet* and flu on. Nowaday*, toad*, irrigation* 
railways, reservoirs of pure water, < rnistituie a far teller dais of *orki. a* 
condudve to the general weal Mr MavG*org?\ valuable book ikiatLt 
specially the work done by the British Government in tnilu m these 
Unta- The TrigonaioeErkal Survey, road*, caiteb-. rail wap aad wiier- 
worki ate given with considerable detail. It a book whirh ertn thoce 
well at^uaiftied with India »ID read with advantage ; for it iuccesriLvely 
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show* tilt JLiuuudf ul work ilcrjit in distant localities nil of wlihfh few sinul 
pcfpi n?p can know fcora their own experience* VVc ccmimcjitl it io She 
pert] sal nt those who really whh to set what ^ood Britain ha* done and i* 
doing In her great Dependency ; rod wt- hope (hot «t nnurh fear, in vain i 
tliat it may tccure a i'air heating from the knot of diu educated Indmc 
and Con^resA walU3» whu will fir-it in its page* many motives for gratitude 
t<i a Government which they lose no opportunity to decry ant! rjlurnmittc. 

35. Z/fc Afigrafi&M #f Sxmbofo w by Court Gowi i:t n p As xiecua ; i%4 
This is a c_aaij i- 1 mi very welcome Er^n^l^ti-Ljca o-t the .iittlioi ^ work in French 
published in i$[}? The title is freriiaps mote cxleraivc than tin work 
itself, which treats specialty -i u* I he Gimtimdion or SwiiEiika, (*) the 
Tree uf Life, .iml (3) the Winged Orb, GaUuccuj. and dr idem. These are 
interspersed with chapters on comoi unity of symbols Among various races, 
on the cause* of changes in symbolic form and meaning, and an tlie 
UinsmtiUiion af spilwls, The Count exhibit! Id I hi* book ibe rich stent 
of his. «nrt erudition cm the special subjects he tmas^: and if ht contribute* 
little th+n is new. he as least collects together ah the most valuable archsc- 
ological dau {plentifully dlussuitdj which would otherwise have to ue 
sought out in many works,, in oiiou? languages and difficult crc access* 
Sir George Biidwood gives s warmly eulogUnc IntroducuoiL, which only 
repays in kind the ant liar s awn opinion of Sir George i--a miration 10 
.Europe ol the Mutual \(JLinirs,iLoj> Society of India. Despite :hii. 
however, we have failed to detect that ulLra-sdrniiftc method, that cun- 
duy verier of argument, or that ikhnite determine! iun of can Uoverted 
point* which, an Sir fktirge 1 * recommendation^ w* expected tu find m 
our learned author's exposition, Theie are many taiumro of defective 
reasoning, md many more of undue induction on i is summ i t! data. A- 
an tnsrajice of the 1 oiler we note the MadoRDi nf Sorrow*, j> ftfi, and of 
the Former the drum and axe of Shiva, p r 7K All this, however, is merely 
Wying that the book is- not perfect*—a detect in all human work*. k i* 
nevertheless j thorough. comprehensive, erudite and stlioiariy exposition 
of a most fasonatinL: .tody ; and we specially note the chart! of the nugta 
Uon of the S^uslibi m p Si t and of the Sacred Tree at p. 1O0. 

Messhsl Jassi^ Elliott asp Co, ■ Londow. 
i& T/k rnm&rfi&Ktot Uniz<rit t byC J. Hahjtkom ; 1 &y 4 ,11 a eottre 

lion of ri lectures on Occultism and Theosophy, delivered in tHcjj before 
Ibe ++ !terean Society ' Mahatmas <we note from it) are a myth ] Mr 
Sinneti u dbtmclly wrong; Madame KEavanky is more than wrong, even 
a deed vet. Th ere it cbe admixture, usu al in such books, of " hidden 
ktiowledg,LV T — IL iniiuies need uf ^actual enUghttimieni,”—>danger 
of djtuigalkm/' and so on, with liiaiorical travesties rtekiess statements. 
mierLartling of CbrstlaJi phrajeology and orientation of scientific tef 
minology. Regarding religions and belief* il is lisdcai to cjiiiciie siate- 
utems but with teknee il is different, iheic we are tteatvd to ^physical 
inkl3ec£itality, M —“spinil fs^nr^ of */"— 1u conicmt ^ihc raids." etc Five 
bj ihi evil number and 7 the perfect number ; Ai ibe [xcmade tevetsed t» ^ 
tai-jufite figure with black magician! ^where, of course* come the Papacy 
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and the Jesuits) who use it to ccnceiijmc their will current and projetT 
Shcm with fax.i\ effect against those whom tile) wish to injure, ft 3* 
intimately confected wiih Lunar influence 1 ' ip. iso): Jdiovah fa a limai 
f A ^reat number of wards are used in senses differing fioiu those 
given m diets anarie» : and .» deal is i-ud about whol Hscosophy 

could tell but may not reveal I'host interested in this subject *ill dad 
1 : ably treated by our author 

The EtfCLiea SArtSRRrr Tress; Cai^cttta. 
j; HJjtfifttu Tpbj'tNH, rr'ffsJ ritjJ rutargfJ&¥ fid via Vdiku 7}»r&araftta* 
The Vskudew Vijayam ptofesves 10 twr a Wahdkavya If a MkJichh* 
may presume to give an * 3 pinion, Pandit Kuma NAika TuTkaraum iias 
succeeded admirably in catching the spirit of the ctimpcgmiofu which go 
by the name of MoMkivyas or Epics- The style -.f these f ****** i* some¬ 
what artificial amt perhaps a Utile too tWcn fot Western tasto. Bat 
there sceso to be indications that oeit author has dipped lUto Eli rope an 
l>oetry. Some of the stamps are certainly vcr> beautiful,, and the whole 
poem fa carefully finished and polish trd. The fmtr fa for has no: been 
^jared. The result is a work which, we cannot help thinking, musi meet 
wiih the approval of the ititlior'* teamed counlfyincrL 

The subject of the pwm fa the war between Ksishna and India for the 
pM^esoiOti i the Firijatfl Her, which wju produced by Krishna when, with 
the help of the Haityas. he churned the «a of milk, ruing the wauntaiu 
Mandara as a dipafag^kL Xnraila,. who is tdten represented in Indian 
poetry a* lovmg to stir up strife, ■ ome^ and represents to Krishna that 
Indra had acred wrongly in carrying off this tret which Krishna had liaefi 
the main agent in producing fllnd Canto, »ianm He accordingly 

ines tobwluce Krishna to redemand the tree, and products one marvel¬ 
lously Imgruni flower from it, which he bad obtained by propitiating 
tniki's gitdcftert For, as the Sage Kirada ntitc^ in the mast pathetic 
way, Indra, though entrtited over and over again, had refused to give him 
.1 Angle flcmef. However, Erkhna is deaf to the suggestions of Nlrada. 
He observes* 11 Since 1, ibe youitget broiher of Indra, am obedient to his 
order*, and very much ftltatfhed and devoted to him, when the bkimckss 
one shall be pleased with tnr, he will no doubt then of hs^ own accord 
giTC me ali " Bet Xitadn 11 the siiife-makcf fa nut so easily disposed 
of. He dciemnnes to wort through female in&tenoc He mitigates a 
lady □ nmed Kaimvan so deal with Satya-blui m,: one of th« wives of 
Krishna, Kaidvaii informs her that N(inula had brought. the flower in 
order to present \% to her T and that Kr^hna had snatched it away, and 
placed it in tile hair of Rukaiiuf, a mat wife. Saiya-bbftrna, or S*Uya, as 
she seeing to be called by the poet, fa irritated by the sprtitt injuria jhrrtfm « 
mod hi* nn Attack of M nerves." After vandal wool and the other remedies 
umiHj employed in these case* have- fcnJcd, Krishna is sent for. He at 
lost taken a mighty oath T “ If I do not easily disperse the host* of the god*, 
and coni|uer the tnonurrb of the girds by the might or my valour, and 
bring back. Q fair one, the T^rijita tree, may you be, O lovely one. 
mrafiged from me a* much is you ple«e ,! Accordingly Krishna lays the 
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matter before his council, ;snd an jjidussador k utm. But Indra, the 
king of the gpds* refuse* to stirreutfe* ihe irce* ind Krhtoita maicbes 
against him. A Act the -ir ny <if India has been reduced to straits, Krishna 
and Indu nseci in single combat but juft .u KrLdmft is About to huii his 
terrible discus Brahma inter venes ns a pcnce-mnkcr 

Marten are arranged amicably. ’■ Indra gave to the enemy of Madhu 
(Krishna) the IMrijistarree* tht ornament of ihe city of the gods, chat 
fulfils all the wishes of petitioners* as if it were his own manifested glory" 
The principal charm of ihis book ]iea in its descriptions. Thai of Krishna's 
city of DvAraLii In the first book, and o! the sunrise in the fifth, may be 
instanced. Bui Indian w-citery, Indian vcgetaiinn + and the conditions of 
I nd bn life altogether arc hardly i rod I igible to Europeans. European poets 
Heal in mses and eight ingale*, and Hindi poet! in Joluses and Bmhmaoy 
ditch. The TTi.voti befriends are kind of lutus* and the sun an* Chet All 
ihe*- allusion* ire perfectly natural, but they make thorny the path of the 
Irambler. 

We cannot rake leave of Kama Niltha larkaratnaj without cun 

gra tula ting him on ihe sktil with which he widds the ancient classical 
language of India Probably fe'A 1 of our English pandits crnild* in th»c 
degenerate mud cm days, write a poem of equal length in Virgilkq hexa,- 
nidcr^ without leaving 11 Prlsciait i liEtle scratched. 1 — ■I.'- E Taw^ta 

Mr. liyuutDER Gardner ; Parley sst* LoKwn. 
iB. Mnmttrt and Custom *f *A* Afattr* Mgfptfam t by E- W. I.vne; 

Though more than half a century has elapsed rimx the aecom 
plished translator of the H Arabian N>ghis 1s publbhed this elaborate de 
*crrptkin oE" Egypt and its people, it mill remains unequalled by any 
qum work- It b plentifully itinerated and well gut up. Every detail of 
Muhammadan social and religion* life j a carefully given and the author* 
lung residence in Egypt, with m intimate knowledge Of Arabic* enabled 
him to do Urn with ,in exactitude and correctness difficult to attain. 
Hh pjLgc* - imply make the Egyptians live before your eyes ; and hence 
they are not only darning to read but iiWtmctbe to study. There have 
been many pointed changes in Egypt !iii£e I he author wrote, which 
have necessarily affected* to some degiWi the sadal and religion* nb- 
servatices here described. But these changes *rsredy go beyond indi¬ 
vidual! and especially officials, leaving the bulk of the people and especially 
their purely feHgioua traits in much the sainc condition as thcQ. Hence 
this reprint u quite a* vaJuable as was the first publication, because even 
what has ceased to he oi has become obsolete is preserved here as an 
hitiufioa) study, while what rotitiruics U presented with the exactness of 
detail and richness of Colour of the old Dutch painters. We warmly 
^commend it to our teiders. 

Tut Imperial Institute; Lasraotf, 

19. The Ef *r Jtvo* #/*& imperial lmtitukj*r iSjK is a bulky volume, 
like jis iwo predecessor giving the history* constitution and statistic* 
of the United Kingdom and all its Colonies and iVpendencicv It is 
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t^sLiitiulIy -1 reprint u! slu- former issues, With emendations ami additions, 
hringinc Jt>wn the infumuLtion which ir conveys to the end of 1 his 

date, however, Is not reached in all cases. Many of the M IpiLiinm 
Inlands ah: treated oral \ dnun to ifrjj , iud as information regarding 
IVniiaii Australia ends u r aeroimEibly with the vear i*y4 p thus omitting 
Ihe \tp. purtant gold discoveries and doings of i%j, ihe book rati aouccljf 
be said to be quite up to date. It is father line, loo* to publish* in October, 
i%], statistics of Indian trade only down to 31 at March., rJk^: the 
v.ir ut i uns of trade in the Arse si* monlha of the current tinaheud year 
would have beer] useful in many points, notably m showing shat die 
partial dislocation, naturally cau=ed by 1 he dosing os the Indian mints to 
free private coinage of silver, was beginning already to rs^ht itself, \ ef 
as the pretiutu issue > luivc here been carefully revised by competent 
writer^ the ptevimE volume is alill of ascJE value ^ an aolliorimive and 
correct exposition of the ^lote os'affairs and uadc in the British hmpire. 

KEGAN PAIH. A SI 1 CO. : l_OND07i + 

ro, ft* Wttkt in Egrfi by CvrmfciK* Ja*cwa¥; iS*m 

Kvejy one TmvdA now-adays, and alt who travel urue btxilts » hence this 
pica wit i Ft tie volume recording a srdCttpCT through t«o imismting 
countries. Nothing ns*' ts mid and die incidents of travel, under die 
guidance of Messrs, Cook and are anything \mx exciting. * bar 

authoress is an UiisophkdtAtcd traveller. "Hie ebannitsy narrrti wish 
which site tdis ns (p 56) that even if the tod the ability to read 
hieroglyphic "il would require diyCtO nod errand the inscriptions ai 
Edfou, it equalled by ibe p&illld between Thebe* built an both sides of 
the Nile and “London arid Wain minuter tp. 59). Visitors to mosques, it 
appear * t can now enler with sllppera tied over their botm ; why ihey enter 
it alb when she architecture ran be adiniml from the ouuade, wc tail to 
tee. At p. Hj, slit lelU u, oi the Girds pyramidi; * This group of 
pyramid* are (*«*) the mtM ancient and, I bdltve, the kq;esi : ! At p k» 
we liave a new explanation of the camel and the eye of she needle* 
which we commend 10 Biblical ircbecologi^s At p. 150, Jerome spends 
"‘the greater part of his life" At Bethlehem* The book, which b well 
dluiOated- will lie found am turn £ ai well as interesting, 

U+ Uaoa] Faki*. 

ai- Ztj Zuyfr 1 r/ /«#/■ ZV^ouW/#, per Einii:aru ScifHEtnait; 1S04- 
While fully arreting with the author u to the eihnnlogicaJ relation* and 
tAciat kinship be 1 wren she Pfetaagi and {^hrjgknA, and possibly even 
Thracians Lydians tie., I ihrttb that he h s^tretebtd geological and philo¬ 
logical iheotiea to breaking ^inl 10 jjinisfy Hlk a priori inspirasiotis- tl 
has been taid that a faith can fetnovv mounimfi^' but lit, Schneider's 
erUhotiiun ho* for convtrdenCt' sate fiqbineTged a continent jusd hi* refer 
enci> ii^ the presupposed Frimatu m Blieocnc tones art scarcely jujsifiable 
siom a sdoitifie fioini of view The great pmbahifuies are tiui the 
As Iranian i* not of Aiym siock ; Eievcfthele^ it doe^ not in any waj iustify 
the suppodlkm thai the SakyptaT^ ate Autocthones. But many id mr 
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amhoi i mctliuu and conclusions seem voy far fctcheiL l' or ittsiunce, 
his Statement of the existence fl f m important Egyptian colony in iho 
I’ddponDffiiH has, so far as my htimblt knotlcd^t g^i f [l liiswh^ 1 ' ,jr 
archeological justification; and I question very much whether Egyptians 
ever entered that country in # body, escept per hip* after the victorious 
expeditious of User Fusco in the twelfth dynast}, 

Again, iee«r diiT g to Hr* Schneider, the Lynns and Lydian* were L«h 
telatetl to and descended from the Pcias^i. Note while there is reason to 
inspect that an affinity existed between tlie inhabitants of Cana, Lydia and 
Mysia, there is stronger reason to behove that the Lycians were of a totally 
distinct stock. So far as regatds ids ethnological reasoning. 

With reference to Hr. Sclinsider's philnlogical eouclatsons, some of them 
appear very strange ; as for example his derivation of **Pyrrho- 11 one 
considers the meaning of the Batter it roots designating the members of 
the family group, one is struck by ihe-tr simple and direct reference to the 
specific office discharged by each member in the domestic circle, and it is 
j ^ nefiwthle that the Albanian, who, even according to Hr. Scbjienk: -. 
work, was evidently not endowed with the philosophical insight of the 
A cyan, rhmitd have gone so far afield to find what 1 might characterHc a- 
a 41 fin df u aqisfeadiittre.—E. pe: Ril'h-k. 

p , Gklen ahu Cot ; New \ tifitt&i 

22 . JBa/fadf <>/ MsrMAaJ, by H- A. Actwftimt j 18134 vv « 

[tfruse*! this \yook with grt?ai pleasure i«d £31* r fcCOffi i* w ° ur 
readers, The Introduction of xxxvu page* font* a valuable et.say the 
Marai ha race, language and literature; and the conclusion of the work 
consists of some ten pages of interesting notes, between the f»" lie ten 
Maiatha liatlads {each with Its brief historical introduction), recounting the 
papular version of the doughty deed* of theit leaders and thu notable 
tattles in their history. The ballaibs are well chosen and excellent «w 
is Mr, Ackworth's rendering of them into correct and smooth English 
verse. He varies his metre of course and if he fail* to attain the *fn?it 
and dash of Macaulay, he often remind* hii reader* trf the grace and ease 
of Sir Walter Scott, but Mr. AckwWth give* us more iforn a mete tmnala* 
lion of incidents Of Indian hiaiory into good English we«e . for these 
l^iwu ue specimens of the popular literature of air important Indian 
race; and they arc extremely interesting from their giving us an insight 
into Maratha thought, language and sentiment. 

iy Chips /rent a Carman UWkshop, by F. Mas Mi llo, K- M. V ol i > 
t.'Uia. We have received the first volume of the rod Edition of Vrofessor Max 
Muller s charming *■ Chip* from a fJentwb Workshop " to which he has, 
unfortunately, added hi* jHilemical ipeech at the Oriental Congress <ri iS$t, 
and other nwtttra which are now, we believe, at rest. His other poges 
it i* needless to say, deserve pttpttjWl W i l i and *e bo|e that bis proposal 
regarding a School of Oriental Language my *otm become a reality, for 
what is now so called in connexion with the Imperial Institute ii scarcely 
the I'ltuieise of an Oriental School like that of 1 'ans, l retina, Sl I ctsitlnng 
and Kef hit. Wc cannot do justice in this issue to this delightful volume 
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Of erferri* such papers ^ * Frederick HI-,” “What 10 do with our cM 
people, 11 ami nthci cs&iya (Lst will receive a treatment worth) of them 
in our next issue, (hough our dis^nt frotn some of the views uiuy be s* 
yieat jis our admiration h f<w the 11 ('hips 1 as a collection. 

M1 sab*„ I v zm: a ■- 11 Co, Los 1 kjh , 

_i_i_ fftj/ttn jfu'.z n^rJiHy to /At m&tt r< ini AfrawmF* by C. P. Ti£U : 
1S94. This it tit* learned Prufc&sor^ Rectorial addressto the Uyden 
UniversUy in tSgj, condensing the results of the Td d Amarna tabled 
iiw! urging die iumrsiry ui increased study of ancient Oriental literature, 
The professor'* grasp of his ^uhjett Is iTry evident, and bis reductions 
from the material commented on worthy of d! nueiitioo- 

fi&mspapAml liiiaf /W*s w A/ru\? W Lh, Easi puhlishtd m 
Entfattj\ useful ciKloguc of nu=h publications between 

the dates of the two Oriental Congreves of London 1891 and Lenovo 
1S94 We mbs auvcnl important books, but (he list h fairly lull and 
accurate. ft would have been an advantage to add the names f -«t the 
publishers d (he works, for direct reference by purchasers. 

i<i ■ Th£ StiYii Pixmi sraniUicd from the Arabic, by 

La pi. F. K biNssON. R.A. This handy volume decidedly auppltei a great 
want (of ihioe wbrj m^ke 4 itudy <j< Arabic, urni who consequently 

desire to possets some knowledge of early Arab poetry, which philological ty* 
surd in some 01 her respect*, 1* quite as importem as are the literary ptioduc- 
lions of SateT isbrnidc tsme-s. Much haj been written in praise of the 
limn us ■•Seven Poems Jl suspended m the Temple at Mecca . but in spile 
of then importance to which we have referred and iheir beauty of diction, 
it is tardy that Undent* in ihifi country care to include these pouin^—ihe 
Mu'jlldipr—tji their coin re of reading, Texts and translations are as 
conjpii.uo.us by ibtir rarity as by their grat cost* The excellent edition 
by Arnold 1 Jri/a/A litdf . jtpuriHu ttah^Miutm 1 Ann^um f id. Er. An£ 

ArnM, Xi/ifb. MDCCCIJ* b practically not to be purchased, md the 
more recent edition of Dr. Ludwig Abd (Bcdltt, 1S90) consist* of the text 
only, with a glossary and 1 [Hiabulary Added, and it is alsts much mote 
expensive than CspL jnhtiraiv** volume anil not so convenient in oilier 
Tciipecti- An biimdnction by the 5 earned Shaikh Fajzidhbftai, H.A, t of 
iht Bombay University* considerably enhance* the value of Caps, John¬ 
son's painstaking and excellent translation. The gramma bath historical, 
geographical and other notes, comment* and explanations are ample and 
thorough. They are remark xhty well arranged ; mostly immediately under 
each line of Ambit that is tranxlared md to which ihty refer. Except 
fMiHiapi for the Indian wont of degance in the style of the printing, the 
book tieierres every pmj&e and will be found especially valuable to these 
who pursue iheit Arabic studies without the constant help of u teacher — 
and foi the Mo AiJjLi[4r competeiu teachers tire rate,— H. L 

Mr^tis. M Ac?rii LL.tx a%d Co.: London a NO New Yohjl 
*7- P&Mrtetum *\f liiolth i'm /ju&* t by Slk JOSEPH b LLU . 

iS ji Tbi Utih book rti^njductt * lecture itcliveml at Courier v i Hili 
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College, in wfekfe, after a description of Ac physical geography of India, 

I Hr. Fayier gives, in * (Jiscimive style, some excellent advice regarding 
health. He stems an enemy til tukieo : and regarding alcohol he gives 
out a rather uncertain sound \ yet most people tightly think ihatiwlii these 
gilts of nature can be ured in moderation with advantage and pleasure even 
in India, Strangely enough, slmcs: ihe first time in the honk that the 
author gives the very necessary instruction of sending for tire nearest iuid» a I 
aid, is at p. 40, regarding cholera,- ]'*! the one case in which it is almost 
absolutely useless. IVt recommend the book to those living in India an'.! 
those about to zo there, as a simple and useful guide hit the picrervotKte 
ot' one of nature^ greatest blessnips— that in comparison with which and 
without which all 9 there are of Little account, 

rS Cemmtrdal Gi^phy, by E. C. K. C0S*er, v-v.; *«‘M Alter ,1 
definition of Commercial Geography. our author introduces us to the 
physical, political and other conditions regulating products, industries and 
commerce : and then dealing successively with rood stuffs and textile and 
mineral materials and manufacture* he concludes with a eommcrdol 
account of the chief countries of the world. The final table of - Money 
in use in the principal foreign counttret furnishes a good test of thorough, 
ness and utility We note, however, ihat the Mexican lkr=hr b not 
mentioned, and that the Italian lira is divided into QuAm instead of 
though the fractions of the /Wire correctly given a* Crntw.,, 
Wot Australia is called “the most backward of the Continental 

Colonies"_can it be tint this is why it alone can show a financial surplus, 

and escaped the late fituheial disasters? Among the products of India 
(with which are grouped Hurtna and Ceylon) gold and precious stones are 
omitted. The main Jims of trade-routes also should, we think, have teen 
stared. Of such deficiencies there arc several. Vet a vast mart of com¬ 
mercially important fact* and figure* lias been collected, which makes the 
booh valuable to merchants and their clerk* to whom it is 0! the greatest 
importance to have a thorough knowledge of the commercial condemn 
and capabilities of the world- 

Tkks 4f m P»*j**, by F. A. Srcnc ; *894. in this date* tittle 
volume, which ti beautifiilly illusi rated by Mr. j Ijockwood Kipling, 
Mr*. Steele give* to readers in England a goodly collection of simple but 
interesting I ales as told in the Punjab by the people thcmsdvc* 1 hey 
were migimilly published in India, and belong to the Folk-lore class, and 
deal with talking animal* and fairies and spirits, and so on. Of some *>4 
have heard variants in other parts of Indiat thus the tatmhikin in the 
drum is, at Delhi, an old woman. The story of Little AnkSebonc dots 
twt rea d ns quite complete in Mrs, Sleek’* narration. To the talcs. 
Mrs. Steele has added a large quantity of Notes, including on aatiysis of 
the (tones for fadl dating their study according to the requirements of tire 
Folk-lore Society. There notes are of great interest ; and they show 
Mrs. Steele to Ik not only an excellent narrator but also a »'archil student. 
I he tales ibctuwlve* will be found very interesting to alt classes of readers, 
though k follows, as a matter jf course, that in fuch a collection the 
interest miss* differ in tk-^rec i*i different 
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30. Jt&ynuiJ>f Aajjpwtofiiii by Col. G. H. Trkvosl. c^s.l ; i 5$4< The 
publisher; have dune their best for this book, in type and paper, and iss 
elegant binding of white vellum and gold. 13 at the Indian saiuv^ holds 
t!£H?d . AWjw *w wriViji Zw, rf/ .,^/vV gift jc (wfcfering with sugar and fainter 
wilt not sweeten a biiter fruit) CoL Trcvnf givr= m plenty of ihyutcs 
■md deals much with ksj pus etna legends and stories, old 4ml Mw ; hut he 
Ludt* the pMf-s ttotc, the divine iqjHbAtf and his laboured vetscs lire 
neither dear iri teciml nor artistic in form, Except for the jinglt, they 
might be taken torso much bald prose. And yet the subjects of many 
of these ales might well have roused co nre ihc muai phlegmatic of 
vettmm. 

My$ 0 Ie K GoVilkSifENT FrKS 9 | IU?iU 4 Uikf^ 1 km a- 

Vi. Itef&rl t>f tht Adminhtration of Mywri w 1SS& 7 to 1 Sou-91 ; iS^4 + 
deal* vnSumiteUsly wiUi the second lllslre of the native adinimstjaliQii* It 
thowiaconfintial ansdioralion in the juditLaL Adiuinisrraiivc p and Financial 
tranche . with reference to the Iasi of which we note the fuFegoitt|Sp by the 
TlHiarih tlofcmmciu, of the covrMOtoi su biddy till the yens 1896-7-—a 
rcnmsion which has been of great help to the Mysore GoverTLiiient> e*1>u- 
riaJiy m lb 11 Public Works Department* Medical relich vj.Lcina.uun and 
education show marked progress. The siatiitk* famished by the Report 
convey ,1 mass 01 valuable information, and are as da homely and cnrefaJlj 
compiled as those of otif own Government* Wt must congratulate the 
Maharaja and the Diwim Saheb on having furnished in Mysore un& more 
instance of a native Government quite as efficient and bcmmceiii as any in 
'•. *: ■■*••:■•:. 

New Iaij-iliuu Fites s; Ljmiukj^ ism a. 

JJ. /af-Apr*, iti Hit ton t Anhltrdifrid R&mijtt 4nJ JrtttfViti&i bySAVAh 
MtHAUMar* Lm*, KtUS BAHAbtSi e% 2 The undent capital nf the 
Punjab rlndn in the author of this wdi-gcrt*up volume a worthy histoiuin 
who makes use of both native and European source* for his compitiLiion 
He wniet in excellent English - f and the book, beside* a rough map of Etie 
loathly, has a large number of illustrations, chiefly of buildings and &cuip- 
turcs, which if they hear traces of the imperfection of lithographic art, 
suffice to convey a fair idea of ibe things they [lortrmy. The Iciatr pre&s 
contain* descriptions of nearly all the knponjiiir buildings, undent and 
:m>dcni T in and shunt l^ibnic; these ate 40 rtutncnaiH dial many an old 
lesiden! of tile diy wilt frmi mentioned here place* which he does not know 
bui which lie should have visited. The description uf the Central Museum 
& detailed im\ ini trailing j and the arms, hl% of ten caught very success- 
fully the exact expression in the GrxovBuddhistk vculpttitEs, which form 
its chief glory. Very interesting, too, is the short account given of the 
leading nance frmSics of t-ohore. m which tut several person^ known 
10 m ate noted as having poised 10 ihc great majority. Many inscriptions, 
******I forming interesting chrofiDgrams, are given* both in original and in 
translation. The book h invaluable as a tliorough local gnldt to the 
nstiof and nnidem at Isihore; and hoih Murray and Bacdtkcr would 
ftruj 111 in page* much that l& lajpOtmtd id add fo their inure concUc 
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j pSAa, To A«gli> Indians who have lived in the PuitfaL it will haw a 
special charm : to those who have not seen 1-ahwe it will ■ artiy cmn- 
pensaic lot lost ap|M>rtumiy ; and the general reader will find here a well 
written hook, which convey a good idta, by word and pi cline, of an 
impoitani Indian city, and which it is a pleasure to rod 

The account of the aims ®l the Punjab Lmveraity ;s correctly irateri. 
though it Mcnrt carefultv to omit the n j me and labours of its teal 
founder, in accordance with human gratitude ami :hc native proverb that 
11 when the house is built, the carpenter a forgotten." It Is also no! 
explained that the present “ Anjurmm i ltihsd. Punjab " is dte once famous 
" A nj ntnan • i* Punjab,' founded in iftftj, that has more largely in flue need 
the Punjab and through it Indian progress than ursy other literary or 
political society in that country. 

Messes. GttONti Newsl*. l.rn. ; Stkasp, Ltwwn 

13 . ffa fH frym ah Eatitm Qukvr, by C I. M h.a. Reprinted 

from the Strand jArprarW, and therefore well written and *tll llliisimred. 
this pretty book consists of twd«e tails, the scene* of which are laid ic 
cL-ssivdy in Arabia, Persia <=U Afghanistan, India (s), Ceylon .111 JmJo- 
ilalny island. Burma. Siam, PoruuMU and Siberia. They narrate live wild 
adventures, marvellous prowess. (Wing deeds, utonishitqi estajhre, and 
wonderful success of two Englishmen and their Arab attendant, in -.ch 
tales it i* absurd, to took at the plot and the details with the p®ii> eye of 
probability and likelihood. It i* quite enough that they suppose no 
absolute impossibility- These SAttfii are very brilliant; and twice begun the 
reader must devour tale after late, for their narrative is pleasant and their 
fascination extreme. They do nut profess to describe places, people and 
customs: ihey are children of the inwgin*bn—dreamily grim!, and 
liirillmgly exemng. 

iln. IX Nutt: Lomdok. 

»4 3fgi»*i*V »f Writing in Ctwtrvlani Eatitr» Ada, or jVnto .>* 45° 

Writing*‘*ndStrict, by T»ru.S He f^dorri Kir ; 18*4 TT»« 
learned work is a companion volume to the same jut hot's Wfittrn Odd* 
,/tAr Ear// Otimst Cn-Hi±atwr., renewed by us in mrr So. of October. 
189+ Like that it w full of much erudite information, always interesting 
bm not always to the point.—deak with many speculations and hypotheses 
with more or less unstable liases,—and shows the same incomplete n«s 
of form and want of order The Introduction makes the icason evident 
“The present wotk is made up of several parts which have been primed 
successively vines t»J , . . ihc result in the work is 1 great inequality." 
lust soi nay more.—nothing definite is even attempted. Not one kind of 
writing is traced to its origin and left with a definite dal* r anil if is a!Hurd 
to treat, io a work on the BfgtnntOf of writing, of a script which was nun* 
existent »© late as a.i* 6 <)». The mass of maicrials which Prof, de l ■*»»■ 
|ieri«'s scholarly diligent:e has accumulated is prevented in very crude and 
undigested form, and it needs long and careful study, wpplementid from 
other and mote dogmatic sources, lo tender It of any practical worth (t 
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would have 1 ended more to the famr of the Eeimed author had he dom: 
this himself, and given a thoroughly digested work on this difficult subject* 
instead of stringing together several sets of detached papers, of more or 
less excellency which fail signally 10 bknd into a complete and Starmoiiized 
whole We had the same faith to find with the other book, and we would 
gladly ivckuuic a recasting of the two works by the gifted author, whe 
while gmtnihe indCTiBQti migh 1 with advantage add summaries oi the 
refill* of hi* »wt 4 

jj, StuJ/ts fit Biiikal ArtAavfygj t by jo™* jAt:oes* 1&94* compiis** 
.‘HWftt article* written by the author at vafibui time* and in several perio¬ 
dicals* from 1SS5 to 1K90. fJf these the two first, dated 1869 Attd 
mark the progress of Biblical Midivob^r camjjm&vt religion, t% pe- 
t rally insisting on the points where failure or deficiency h cotMpictiouJk 
The third, on Junior Right, is an ingenions attempt to explain how, in the 
Old Tc&Eanieni, younger sons so often take the lead ewer their elder 
i it others : it is easy, however, to refer the m$Q& on which the author relies 
i n ptools 10 other causes than the general one which he adopts—that ilifire 
wu a time when flic youngest* who stayed with the father, succeeded the 
father, (fit elders having all departed and established families of theit own. 
In the fuuriJi paper, cm Totemisni m the Uible^ he rightly denies any proof 
of its aueflBi] exb rente , yet hi* elaborate list of names suggesting 
JnttmiftM will 2>e found very useful by varans dass^i of uudems. The 
filth jjaper t on the Xcthmim, is perhaps lhc best in the lories, establishing* 
from original deductions, what was ihe paremiiigeufthose degraded |ieram^ 
The sixth comports Ptov. xn. with some Indian KrttfCe*, showing extreme 
Mimilsriiy. The last article:, on the Revised Old Testament, was good at 
its date (1885]; but after 9 years it should, if published at all p hare dealt 
in fuller detail* Iwth with ihe ^oad that was done and the evil which was 
retained in that version, The Introduction, in which the atuhor comments 
up to date on his work, h very inreresting : and this collection of essay* 
wiEI be read with pleasure anil advantage hjr Biblical stud eats, 

$ 6 r Jji£ JfHuStH /tws, by Lto E-rjk t£ v imnslared from the French by 
fitifct £iw 1* 1K94 The wholesale and ^ysteraatLsed peweuUoH of the 

J*w» in Russia hax earned the wdbmeriltd disgun of all rightly thinking 
men . but ibmi^h the ex^itrotion of hundred & of thousands in which It 
bw rn'uUed is truLller oi public notoriety, lhc details of the tyranny and 
the extent of the injury effected by h arc nm generally known, Professor 
fcbrcra # * hook furnishes tii the nectary details He fire* a history qf ihe 
Russian Jew* and of their position at various times and under various 
governments; and he «how* that they had been comparatively well off, iHl 
ihe heavy hand pf the laic Tsai was brought down upon this unfortunate 
race by M. PoWiionottsev, We refer our readers to this book, where 
chapter and ven.fi are given for the oppressive ordinance* issued and the 
harrowing details resulting therefrom, And where the charges brought 
again*! the Russian Jcwi ire examined am1 refuted, These page* arc a 

Suet caw cawke wmi written. itlh rmtn«U tdirtiir fcfli ptttSdl awiy lolibnfi; *orl 
Ihuu^h if* haw 2katikE*a te in mrr radgroanl ar hii bOvk, We otfer iq Jax memmj 

Mt iti.Pdfc of siLniEiatma fnf bi |ji tat tcttrhui^ g naJ tjutlitici- 
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ariro commentAiy un the chorus of praises everywhere song over the late 
i’sar's death by the Prefix la clcftinp it one cantior blit think that if the 
indent it m^iuis ml nisi was often an injustice «g*k«* mllh ' 113 

modem travesty— u!r mertui* t'natt eW lumtur-— deserves ye: greater con¬ 
demnation. We ho|ie this book will find many readers and educate public 
Opinion into international action against ihU shantelesa persecution. 


Palestine Exmoration l u^m; Hasovi* S'jt'ast, Losoon, 

3? . Painiim Exptsnxtio* Fund, Qmirtvh Stottmtnt i October, 
is even more than usually full of interesting matter Or *'■ ) Bliss gives 
his second report on the excavations in Jerusalem, winch Mve already 
shown important discoveries. He» Batimth von Schicli contribute, some 
very imuottMit if short notes on Jctiml-in ; and Prof J &' v, ~ 1 

rnblc of meteotological observation* in Mr. h. Mloam ami 

laser Patetmian Inscription ;-P. i Mdafperg^u ^nsbtion of the 
no polar Arabic story “The Birth of Abu ZaM ; -the Kev. . Ihrch* 
Zion and Afcni, south of the Temple: and the commaat.ou of the dis¬ 
cussion on the Haematite weight from Samaria, am all important and wed- 
treated subjects. It is no disjiara-c merit to these papers, if we give the 
preference to Mr. M. K Adlers “Jewish Pilgrims so Palestine There 
j* no better or more valuable periodica] than this QuurlOfly Statement for 
those interested in Biblical and Falrsiimao studies. The all for pecuniary 
help for continuing die jerumlein excavation* should meet a pentrous 
response, and the general Fund a continuous and energebc support. 


Messrs. FwimBiK 4 SO Co. 

? 8. R&nolJ /Mtr, by Amm MoS ttriol^ A good life of this 
popular author and missionary was certainly much needed : and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Montefiore on producing an ex.:ellent one of us kmA> tor .t 
is clearly :mi»&stbte to do adequate justice, in t&esmaU | rages, to Hebcr, 
the traveller, poet, publicist scholar, parson and missionary Bishop. H« 
character is well sketched, and the chid incidents of h» life a.c given in 
as ample detail « the *t of the volume allowed, though somrr page, are 
wasted in declamation, as at p. * or in irrelevant matter like ftt ho anil 
a, ft « as author that Hebei to this biography» and wc certainly 

think that it would have been advantageously extended to :w> P»fi» with 
specimens of Hebe* «to^-poemr, rfcvlews. sernon^ and especiatly 
passage from lib travel*, which comprised Sorwoy. *"«*■■. * nd ^ussra 
down to the Black Sen. Even with this -lrawliack the book, which is well 
illustrated and well written, can be recommended as an excellent biography 
of a man whose name is still dear m England and India, and wherever 
the tlaglisk is spoken. 


Messrs Smith, Elue^ t-0. i Lo&IhjK. 
m The ifmrurta of C/ntf*™* by Ensrwr Hart, H.C.L . i-^M- Ibis 
pamphlet. reprinted from the firth* AftJij/ /»,„>/, Contain, a graphic 
description oi the sanitary arrangement* at Hurd war, in t$p«, which 
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effectually prevented any outbreak of cholera at that well-known centre of 
disease'dissemination. With that fact in han d. Ur. Han describes the 
Mce-.'an pilgrimage, and strenuously advocates the adoption of similar 
iiiextiiTc* to render innocuous that uthcr centre of disease. He Rives the 
t»»!t of 1 he chokra conference of <$94 at Paris, and urges educated 
"ituhaitinuidan» to hdp in gelling up a sound puldic opinion, ihni may 
enable the Sultan of turkey lo take the necessary stejw for securing a 
inudi-needed sanitary reform in the Hcfija^ We wish him every success 
in rbis; but we are surprised to see him ]iin lus faith exclusively to the 
water dissent) nation theory of cholera. While admitting ihat this b very 
generally the cause, the writer of this review, as a member of a profession 
which stands side by side with the medical during every cholera outbreak. 

express hi* emphatic conviction that the disease can be introduced 
otherwise also into a locality—as. **., DOfAal in 1S94. «d that its 
capricious attacks, some times in geometric.il patterns, among tht hAirsck- 
room fistt point to the existence of other means of infection besides the 
water supply The recent cholera outbreak in Lucknow, decimating one 
regiment while tlte other escaped infection, emptusue* the Mine belief. 
Regarding this foil disease, all adduced theorist are incomplete, taken 
singly) and the water theory needs strengthening by the aerial- It is a 
mistake 10 neglect any iffipottant factor in so seniiits a matter; and the 
cause of real sanitary and medical science stiffen, by such [Jailial state¬ 
ments. The pamphlet, which is illustrated with views of Hnrdwar ami 
Mecca, is droving of every at Lent i On- 

Messrs E St aktorp : 

40, 73* Gvffvphiwl JiwrnjJ VVot lv., Ho. t, Oct i8<^) contains 
several papal of rammarnllng inleresi, among which we may specify Dt* 
Gregory's Fhyswal (k gmphy of British East Africa.—J. Theodore Bem ^ 
Eitpedhkm to ihe H^lramaur, and Mr, Scott Elltofa Expedition *o 
Ruwenxori The mi niter will be read *itb pleasure by all interested in 
Geographical smdies. 

11* Au*tmk*ia t Vt*L It: Afnfojiw ^« r ArrfffitM EWk by 

1 H. R Gulu.*;uakj> f at V ■ M Li. i 1^94. This wtl known geographical 
j-ulilisher has cow issued the second volume of hb scries of Compendia of 
Geography and Track, ft weals, in a sumii Sn>* of 57^ pges with 
□uiucrou-' tblionUe map* and excellent illustrations, of the vast expanse of 
bland* embraced in its title, This part of ihe world's surface is compara- 
Liv ely hm Hitk known* not lo ^y generally unknown. All ore fans tliai 
with the name* of Malacca and *>( the larger islands, like Sumaini, Java, 
Borneo* fldetes, the Philippines. but most persons have much u> 
learn regarding even ih«e* while the smaller islands ami group of islands 
■re practically tinknown Undi. Dr. Guillem aul is a Cdtupdrrti ami safe 
guide to m knowledge of ihe?e archlpehgoe% (he ettent of wSurh is as 
gspEtdc at* n the mass of material that they furnish to itie students of 
utany sciences. ftiriung which we note geofogy\ anthropology, ethnography, 
philok^y, botany, ctr. The study of these groups raises nrnny at 
diftkuU icicnrifh quearien. wen when « help to solve various ixhtfs. 
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We can recommend this book as one *bfcli white it furnishes students 
with much and varied information* brought dawn to date, regard iri^ these 
numerous lands jfjil then :hict toting people, is at die same time veil 
written and entertaining to the general reader. 


M ft Elmot Slot s I LojfBON. 

42, Tht Hum.'Mr und Pathat of Atiglo/ndinn Ufi f by J. IL Mayer* 
M-.P* j 1E95. There must tie .1 growing demand far Anglo-Indian litoaiure, 
if we are id judge from the number and variety of the Coition Anglo- 
Indian lift which arc pouted out by the press in a continuous stream. 
This hook consists of 11 disconnected sketch k, of which none u of super 
blive worth and several are exrremdy trivial* There are grave sins against 
taste and delicacy: in several cases, diem and ladies of high sanding 
are made to act and 3 peak as such persons generally do teoi do; impossible 
details are found, ju, r.g_ at p. 196* where* when the officers meet the 
General to hear a solemn wigging* Cob 3 1 M places his hands behind him* 
having hi* dt*is &at-fails sprad “ t There is some strange surgical pmo 
ikt at p, jjS . and at \y 153* when an officer fails ill at a race-stand, 

1 hough a doctor h standing by, he does not attend the stricken man, and 
nothing h done except conveying him to hi* house and sending far die 
AeJ.-Surgeon ? F^thos *c have been unable to find ; and the humour, 
iurh as it is* is I aba tired, feeble and dull; but the book is readable and 
peasant if not fascinating and instructive. 

43, An Foreign Mmbm doing any G&?d\ (1S94). This small book 
present> the case far foreign missions {chiefly in India and Polynesia)* in 
the most rose-coloured light possible. The great points are that more 
interest is taken in thi^ matter in genera! and frspecilify by great person 
a jti, and that more money is ^ived* and mote publicity is ssoired for 
rewrite, These results the author classes os external and spiritual. The 
former he thinks ore jwepanng the ground to a great talent; and the latter 
are far ™m f both in extent and quality, than is generally bdkved. He 
does not invoke History, which shows that the Canvertion uf nations has 
Uen sudden or none at all* Nor is he mheywire fair: he enlirdy omits 
notice qE important poblicadons on the opposite side* as those in the 
Amiir Quarterly Mtvkw of Oct iSyo, and in Tfo Fortnightly Nn irte. 
But the Hide book is of importance as showing dll that tan be, in any way, 
adduced as the good results* direct and indirect, of Foreign Missions, if 
not oil over the world, as least in certain portions of it 

Messrs Swast Sosjf&sctfEts Aim Co.; Lotoon. 

44 ftqgrm in I^ngbftgtt by Qnt‘ jES^ntt®*, m.re ; 1894, It has 
been hitherto general ly believed that the more elaborate the accidence and 

she mure varied the grammatical construction Of a Language, the topic 
perfect it was* for beauty of expression. variety of £api|»oriU(jn and value 
as a means of education, Prolixity might make ihe language more 
difficult (o acquire and to aridd with dexterity ; and occasionally its 
elaborate structure might cause drcmnlciciitloa in diction, us, when 
KEW sen SEB* VOL, IX. K 
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two pcreans of different sen farmed the subject of a camples lenience i 
but ambiguity was avoided ; and the muLtipItcity on detail, far ffom being 
considered a defect, was held to be a great advantage in training the 
intellect and memo ty* and especially in teaching exactness ami precision. 
Prof. Jespmen thinks differently* Taking English especially as a test for 
his theme, he points to the gradual simplification of gwntniar as a great 
timrk of the real progress which a language makes toward* perfection* 
His knowledge of English and his wide acquaintance with its literature 
-simply marvellous in a foreigner; and his genera] appreciation ol our 
tongue as a very perfect vehicle for expressing thought* and ideas is highly 
gratifying. The teamed pTofcswr, who is an accomplished philologist^ 
propounds a new theory regarding the origin and development of langm^es- 
Thc ihcorits nil now advanced he considers « failing to command 
assent They start with imagining how man* previously without any 
language, began his first attempts to form ■rticdfite ipeprb. He iti^rats 
that we should first study the principle* on which modem languages have 
proceeded from older stocks, and that by a comparison of several such we 
should ky down the general niies on which human language has developed 
itsdf, as n luuticj of /if/. These rules worked backwards would farm i 
ti unworthy guide. Our space will not permit our giving a few samples of 
out learned author 7 * treatment of language-forms, or of his closely 
KUHJtied deductions, from established points. Ear these we must remil 
oar readers to the book itself, which they will find as Lnsirnctive as it ia far 
removed from the dryness characteristic of most philological treatises : it 
furnishes material for deep thought* and may almost Ik called a new siwc- 
u>g*poiiit in philology. ____ 

Mis™, Warp, Loot ±xi' Bcmxm ; Losmn, New York and 
MmxxmtrE. 

45. W*r in Kttrta^ by J. MOJCJUS; 1^94- This is a book written 

evidently for the occasion* by on enthusiastic admirer nf Japan and the 
Japanese. Much can be learned from it regarding; Korea and Chinn ; but 
hi interest centre* mainly in its placing the Japanese ride it its best. This 
paxlhlity k carried iO kr that the author faih to see any wrong m the 
wanton attack of on independent State on the pretext of dictating interoftl 
reforms, or in the deliberate sinking of the hefote any declare 

lion of war. He k careful tioi to commit hinitelf as a prophet; and he 
writes as indifferently of the probable results of an attack by the Chinese 
on Tofcia as of one by the Japanese on Peking. It is wire 10 be read with 
interest in the present juuc-tute by all dose* of readers. 

Ms$sm. F. Warnf. akii Co. ; London. 

46. John BuR.mJ Cfc, by Max G'Rki.i ; 1B94- Written in ibis 
popular author** usual rtjk T this book gives an account of Ms visit to 
Canada, the UMicd Sute% Australasia and South Africa, H ermlwits a 
gotnl dad of ftinxrt writing and laboured pleasantry,—of shrewd ptmcira¬ 
tion and tepcr&rifll observetimi,—of graphic description and exaggerated 
caricature,—of MUomc pntu and of severe htamc sometimes well and at 
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others not at all deserved That prjuse, be mg jcadkiousiy laid on, is sure 
to i>e read with pleasure by English reader^ and will make the book a 
favourite. Among other of our fault*, the author has very indignant 
(fanp n etfltifrps of snobbery, which lie considers ati impossible vice (df a 
Frenchman. Ue| however, has somehow contrived to imbibe a large dose 
of it how dearly he does b*e live Lords and Ladies and how perfect 
anti charming ihcy arc ! Of Canady he has much good io tell ux ; of 
Australis miicli that is bad; and South Africa he believes disposed soon 
to separate from England. We know him to he wremg in this* end believe 
him wrong in many other points of detail, — an insecure guide m follow. 
Hut the book is sparkling, amusing and pleasant to read ; and its Wessons 
are all the more valuable as conveying the impression of the Aoglo-SwOrt 
race and Empire on an intelligent Frenchman, not quite ao prejudiced 
against ns as most of h is fa! low-country men are. Use hextk b jildniifully 
illustrated. 

Sttt WHiLEV ; DaWSOV CH.UIHERs, Duili.ES. 

47. Il&miward S^mj^s fiy ihr Ifc/v T by A E., ii'K small collect ton of abort 
poems on more Or less mystical and metaphysical objects; and, like those 
subject*, they are often h*2j and wrapped in mystery, Ai a specimen vc 
select, p. *s. M flkf* w 

,+ Men have uuilc I beta godt of Eove* M Of my god 1 Itaow Lhit much, 

SsungocK gjrtvrt of Ihf **iOi Ami in lingfaff 1 rep«i* 

IJc&B hall and £««; Thnogh ih*r**s sogimh \n hn temeto, 

t have made s god of Pain. Ve) hii 10til wahm h iwocl" 

[t il l good specimen r>f out author's matter and style, 

48 . CuteJt%ur Ate fWfcf rffht tmdim Mmtttm, by Cfr a m les f, Robgrk>, 

Honorary' Numismatist to the Government of India, chl„ Svo., Calcutta, 
18144. We have to announce the appearance of tile best part of this 
Catalogue, by which Mr. Rodgers will further advance the subject that he 
Iras so fully made hi* cum. Thl* part, extending io iji pgei, cun tains 
the coins Of the Sultans of Delhi and ibcir conleitiporaiies in Bengal t 
Gup rat, Jaunpdr, Milwa* the Dekkan and Kashmir There is no historical 
introduction, not even an account of the formal bn of the ctdleciioiL Both 
arc usixaU) considered indispensable parts of 2 coin catalogue; but in the 
case of an official publication Mr Rodgers it not T wc expect* altogether a 
fr t agent. There are three places of coins, photo-etched ac I he Survey of 
India office. These are mostly smudgy and indistinct; whether the fault 
of tbe cobs or the process, we do not know. We understand that die 
plates have been produced entirely under the direction of the authorities 
at the .Museum in Calcutta, There atu two other fans required to com¬ 
plete the wort ____ _ 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

We him to thank Mr J. L Howes, Consul for japan at Liverpool, for 
the bepaufofly itluwr^ted Handbook to the Bowes Museum of Japanese 
An Work mi SnckUbain Towers Liverpool, to whiefi * e have much pleasure 
En drawing the attention of our traders, who should visit flic museum, when 

R 2 
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ihcy h avc the (17 1 j 1 ci c i un t r ), ' V \1 ere is a ca nipu n su n |i£ in 3 ah le t on : be f ki m 5 t-st ^ 

erf Uyeno and Asakusa, as dlnatTatnd on a pair of framed mlh in Mr, Bowes' 
Picimc Gallery. 

Orff ■>/ £^r, by F. HtNfnwGWAV (Elkin Mjsriwws, Vigo Sr. ! ondon), 
is *1 series d sketches chiefly of low 3 i k and uiumere|£mg incidents in 
Egypt* wdl writttSL 

Just l*cfarc going io pte&s. we haw received {rant Messts. H* S. Nichols 
jnd Ca,i of SkihiJ Si ^iuitCj London, die library edition { a - voI<l) of Sue bL 
t Bpstion's translation of the old . trahian XigAd JSnUri$i*mwfc t under 
ihe tide of 11 T/u iAtmwttrf #i»Ah and a mg At " With it U the prospectus 
■ r n ^erie* of b$ engravings Ului,: rating the U\t 5 , inrfudini: - [-nnrait of Sir 
Richard* Thuiv are from oil pictiues esjucssly prepared for thin work by 
Mr. A then Letch Lord Nothing need be said of the excellence df this 
■T-iT]d,ition .: ; inowned elassicat Arabic work; except xhai although a 
fiithM teprint 01 Sir Kidiard'n private edmoo r xt omiti certain love- 
passagci, of a somewhat too litetab rather than literary* description* The 
volumes are allied in excellent paper, iv[:< and binding by the enterprising 
publisha^ who hjve bestowed on the public 3 New Year 1 * gift, which is a 
gem of H \rt p 3 work of snipping teaming find an kitti&n dt luxt which rs 
within ieadi of even die less wealthy. 

We have ia thank Messrs- Rather and Richard of Berlin for ihe first 
/t&vWtii of i promising Assyrian Lhctiunary. 

We have also to acknowledge, with thank* :—I- fft&fint da Stf&Jadt df 
(revgrapkia da Lishw ; —i r j/^ ^ 

117 IVein — 3, Zo CiWMr CntMua <Rome) ;—i the American 

laagarinc of Oriental Research i Meriden : Conn,, ILS.AA;—5. Zu AVriw 
{Broiler 5<>c. Beige At Librairit) <b Tk$Smm &fStrkw $ P 
by W, T Stead;—j, Ztf JEfiwr ah tffrir/j l Fires*;—a 
Jiwmat d PAifokgf 1 Bold more, US. A A y. ^ C**tmfonuy g&for 
1 London : Mdster and Co.);—to. £r fbfyMMi#* (Fads Hue St Stmofi); 
-it. TA<Strv*d Jfagntf #*and ia 23 k Magazt/u —both eveeb 

lefl! as ustiah—it 7V/r^ p,^ h the bi-monthly Chinese Ma^jdn^ of Fro- 
femora G. ScMegel and H. Cardicr (Uydeti: K J. Brill};—14* Owptrt 
Rttidm di fa Sirviiti df Ghrgrnpkk (Farts) ; — i 5* Lt BvlkUn dts Ssm- 
mami (Farui:—16.. Afarim ft Cfffantit (Paris); — tj. fitAfu' Opinkm 
AV^ahnnflQfl jmd New Vofkj rS. /-VMn 1 ( London) ;—j 9. f VA^r 

land lkJ Afar { 3 tuUgwt>. — 10. Jautnal ?/ thf Samif <?/ 
(UmdOD) ;—/«iw 1 Londota) Z? Aftm&r&if Ih'p/emaiiipu t F^risj . 

—J3. / r a d ( 0 #knt fBuda Best)24. T^r fWe Kairu* ^Ntw Haven, 
( ™ H LMi-.V?.—35. Th* MaxUm Bfmttaitk Lc#gs* (Shanghai;;— 
IlOrifuti, she (Juartrfly issued by the Real Ktiuitn Orientate ol 
Naples 27. A } ji-nphlet by ihe i^ieiident of that Inst > 5 uk ? L NocentinL 
on the Chineie claim to rhe discovery of America jK The Imiu^rta' 
■iddba^ of Seftor Don A. Alffiagti^ y (Airdefias (Seville) — T&* Mia* 

AfitgauMt and SrrJrui (A- CumUble}, wills two remarkable mtsdc*, unq 
by Mu, i brnelia ^otabji—a Fieutki—against intentemlce with the women 
of Itidi-i. and another oti (he pivty ni 2 Hmdu Saint to which the leadoT of 
Dravidian Nkuntte, the Rev. i. r L r . Fo^* p ix. be^rs 3 touching itsib 
moor :—30 l Vr^fadtendi Rfdkunrft a AUttifnmttitlkk Gto^rafkiuh- 
WtltgmhkkH 1 Gotha). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

—The Viceroy* like the Governor of ^ I a tlf li-s and Bombay and the 
Liijiil-G overnors oJ Bengal* th\ : NAV. Province and [he Punjab have 
made their w inlet lours, which may he j aiii to have ctilpinateJ in the 
nrand Durbai 31 l^ahonr, with an a< 4 £i (tillage of nearly i&,o» trr*>|!*. 
Sir L\ Elliott had railed Khatmarnta whur^ he -u- null received, urtd 
witnei^td a review of 12,000 Gurkhas, Of ihe delimitations comoqucnE on 
ihc Durand minion, tbil of the Bdudrbtati front ter is lathfactcrily com¬ 
peted ; and that of ihe Asmar frontier will, at last, after several Mlchei, 
bc-gin. The pity under Mr, Bruce sent for the deUojitttian of the Warm 
country has had a serious engagement *u Wano wjtli mainly the Mah&ui'h 
section, with heavy loss on both sides. The first brigade against the 
Mihsud Wariris is advancing; against Kimrgaram anil the second from 
jandola expects being opposed at tJatci near Makm, the heaAptartCf* of 
the Mahmuds Sir W Lockhart j^.h timed the rmnuiiLnd of the expedi¬ 
tion in peraoiL We refer our readers In the tmleEe* on U'aririsiaji in this 
hme. Lord Sandhurst i$ ta succeed Lxttd ttarrii at Bombay. 

A 5 per cent, duty » to be imposed from rhe 15th of January, 
on Manchester cotton good* entering India, although the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, with only two dissentient voices, protested to the 
\jm against it The petition of the Jleliar Zemindar* against the Cadastral 
Survey has been rejected hy the Secretary of State. A NIL is to be intro¬ 
duced into the Viceregal Council for the Licensing of Religions Processions* 
The reorganization of the troops in India mto army corps proceeds as 
proposed* From April ist. the whole Indian army will he under the com* 
tnnndtr-fu-cihicf the present commanders retaining Bombay and Madras, 
while Sir W. Lockhart gets UtC Punjab and Sit W, Riles the Bengal com¬ 
mand; the headquarter* of the last are 10 be at Ownpore In the N-W. 
thoviiiccs I The Madrid army is to be formed with dan regiments and 
companies; and the recruiting districts art to be: t. Btsngalm (Mysore, 
Cows l brt Kdlgiieni«h J. StawtftTvhuf 1 Nizam's territories and 
nonhem ports), 3, Mdjgmm (S. Mahratta country. Altaian pur, Kuddapah 
and Kurnoolji. 4, r N. and $. Arndt, Chingleput, Qjfmb^ionc, 

Salem, Tanjore, JLadras, Madura and Tinaivtlly disirios), A scheme for 
the civil employment of pensioners of the Native army is being worked at 
the Adjutant-General's office. 

The rams this year have been abnormal, and besides other place* 
already noted, there have been exceptional floods at Lucknnw, Arintgarh 
and jjiunpur. A very successful Florae lair was held at Quetta; and the 
cattle fair at Am tit tar had 42,00* cattle, +*;®0 htyru^ T t poo cupels and 
1,500 mules. The unlive merchant* of Delhi have ■..rganized a 14 Punjab 
rh ini 1 cr of Commerce / 1 Bhai Rim Singh who wsu employed by Her 
Mftjeujr for decorating Osborne, has been appointed VleeTriiintp] 01 the 
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Sum natty of Event** 

Mayo Art School hi I^ahore The ftrtkming figures arc from various 
reportsi Yh c number of factories in India (Assam being excluded) was 
employing 317,000 persons, 145,400 males. 45.&> 3 femaks, and 
i.i.i: ao children, Irt ilie four yens ending tSicn-z. educational iitsrituiirins 
ia > ica^d horn 127,00*10 uC^ooaud pupils from 3,345,000 to 5+856,000. 
Hie increase was it? 1 :. in Muhamniadmt. ia^'. iu Hindus and 27% in 
lemftlts. Buys were 1 in 9 and fffi* i in 30- Fees increased 31%, while 
p.iyTiirni front public money r?re from Rs. 1,170,00s tv R&. 1,94^000. 

I cj primary education Rs 350,000, uid so mining of leathers Rs 600,000. 
There went 97,109 primary schools with r p *>90+824 pugiiib, — 4,0^- secondary 
iflth 141 college with =6,7 31 A scheme for ibe tctfl-gani^lion 

ol the Educational Depanmem has been sutroiitred to she Secretary of 
Suite. The European arm 1 , jn India out of :i tool of over 70>oo& had 
iSp^fio abstainers or neatly A third. The ties income tas for 1393-4 
Rt. 4,172,181, agaioit 4,043+195; the number paying 11 no+4^5 against 
ie^Si5 ; musmndjrg babiurir including yt£ rud ties, were Rs. 266,987 
agamirt E*. *48+747.—of these* Rs 60,74a were good, Ks. 8^781 bad, 
md Ri H9.4&I doubtful The Jails' Report gave 1 prisoner for 3,0*0 of 
the population: the totals were 88 I -i6a with 2,637 females, against 68.57° 
^ih i,;St female* in 1S92-5. U.ji uf 100 prMnneis ihm veu- 6p« 

Hindus, 36-24 Mussulmans. 6-89 Jains and Buddhists, 1-13 Christiana* 
and 1 ’74 "i*J3 other?/' In 1893, deaths from wild heartland inaki bites 
«rt respectm?ly „■ ,804 and J 1,213 »pinst the previous years 2,963 and 
19+025: in cattle 90+254 against Si.668. Smktt destroyed, at 2 cost of 
Rs 12,607, were 117,120 against 84,764 
The Indian trade report gave 

Experts* Imperii. 

Mezcmindize .. Rs, 1+064.475.900 Me rchandise *.* R^ IJIftjfrPtS? 0 

Gold ... .►* 25,052+840 Gold — - 3**465,300 

Silver **. 15,194+53* Silver -«> — 152,787^60 


Fosai* ... ... Rs- 1,104+723,270 R^ 923,821,130 

Totals for 1892-3 1,134.649*910 796,128*84* 

The toui* of merchandize with specie *hp« slill rrn excess of Expoiti 
over Imports of Rs. 180,901,14*; but if merchandize only be calculated, 
the Export.* exceed the Imports by no lew than Rs, 524+906,53* 

The treaiufy a*h balances were, a| the end uf October. Kv 1 75.292,000 
again?! R* 165,403,*00 in 18913, and Ri 1*1+093+0*0 in 18912 

in Madras Rs. 14+5*0 have been sanctioned for epigraphies] research. 
R*. 83,00a are given for plant and loots far the new Chi nor cantonment in 
■he Ksnub ; Rg« *4,^00 for the Dcra Ismail,—Taut,—Miut.ira toad ; 
R* 7+500 for deepening the foundation* of the bridges over the Rhemsi 
md Iterwiesh Klcyl nutfah f/ Ks 377,000 to strengthen the bndg* at 
Jaihore^ The RutlamDnhai! section of the Godhra-Rutktti Railway was 
opened for traffic. A chord line is to connect Rohri-Kbunilta, Rampur, 
Kotn And Arocrkot; and the JAdlu-Bhaiinda Railway is offered t* 
private cmyneL \ curious rock^.ut cave luii licen discovered near 
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CaHctU. and an inscribed copper-plate, w^ith Urge copper ml attached, was 
discovered at titc village of Banskhera, ijhajth input; it dates from King 
HanhiVflrdhuiJi of Sib ant is vara nrn Thaoetttr, .1,0. 654-640, who reigned 
uver j.atLi of North and L'entral liidifc. 

A native lady near Dacca lias given three donations, of Rs. 90,000 each, 
fora native school, a hospital and a temple, nil for the Dacca Distiici- 
Itihu Jigal ifondbu liliare giftt k* jo,eoo for a dispensary in hi* village 
of Dandiahat ; Ha: Pinbai Nusierwanji I’iU-j lias built a sjJiiiorium ai 
Dumas near Surat, si a cost of Rs, 7 5.aao and has renew -d hei oner uf 
Rs. 7^Q r ooo for a free Library in Hum bay, Kao Bahadur De*an 
Methmm Hidunw), a scindh Zemindar, has given Ks. 15,000 for i|d*rtm 
lot students from ieindh .mending the Scindh Arts College, ISjIhi 
lihwarj Chandra Ham of Araragort (Howiab) has given Ks 1 r.ooo tor a 
dispensary in his native village. besides the gram of a boil ding. M.iharajn 
Ferwb Narabi Singh of Ajodhin (Ffliiahadj has founded a Sanskrit Library 
-* a cost nl Rs. io t o-.:a; and Pundit Monatt Lai I ewiri of Cawnpore has 
given a house and garden with Ra. 33,000 fur tile ’* edic School a: r.'awn- 
jiore. brides n monthly uun of Hr- 30a 

In (he Nat? vi Si ur =. «t have to congratulate Mis Highness Malta raj a 
S:-india on his formal a. cession to full po»=£- in hh Stale. The Jodhpur 
chiet has numioatcrl 1 Muhammadan member* to tin; < Inuncil of State, 
to help in allaying religious ferments. The Rana of JhaJlnwor lias appointed 
Mir-mmisht C hatter vedi Fremaiumd tt> lw hii Dewan. The Khan cif 
ftylfli has been invested a CLC-t.E. Krora several reports we give the 
following:— l 'uplicate experiments of a very inlet eating character have for 
7 years been conducted in Dumnu» with deep soil turning ploughs: the 
result gives a marked increase in both grain and straw, At the annual 
Mysore assembly, the groii ievenue was announced at Rs. r&,9aa,«» : 
expenditure Rs. 13.96r,«*: surplus Ri 2,960,000. There was an 
increase of rob,00= acres in cultivated lauds, while deposits in the Savings 
{ionics had increased from Rv 400,000 in 18R1 is R*- j,Soq^ooo btaiir 
bonks are being established to help agticulturalisit 1 lie Mysore Oriental 
library acquired 337 Sanskrit MSS,, including Kwyiyam's fEridhad-yajur- 
v hi liana. It primed two volumes of Taittiriya Bamhita with the com¬ 
mentary of Hhalacharkara, and one volume of the Dhalurvritti of Madiiava- 
cHhiya, x rue work ua Sanskrit grammar During last summer to Indian 
chiefs went to reside at Mount Abu, which promises to become a Otvwrhe 
resuri. The temple of Natbtiwira was robbed of fU jee,oco worth of 
jewellery,—a sitnilai vioilejr having occurred earlier o( Nsgircoii. as also 
at Khundapur >S. Cinaraj when the booty was calculated at Rs. 690,000. 
In Indore, the annual icitoiir was given at Rs 7 H 43 t 7 *L expenditure 
at Rs, 0,867,143, surplus Rs 57646®. Arrears of revenue, which during 
jo years had accumulated to Rs. 55 jT'* o i e06 > are naw ^ s " 

Rs. 1.000,000 have been spent on the Holkar Stale Railway, In Kashmir, 
the vines have suffered from phylloxera, and experiments have been Hied 
with die American vine* and with buddings on the local wild vines ; but 
XV yet with Dole success* The Bspal inquiry at Bararfa is not yet con¬ 
cluded, but whether uuiUy or not, it must min the unfortunate man by taw 
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cipcnsts In Hyderabad. the Vfatr^^Umnh has been CGnJutucd sn 
office Hi Prime Minister, the Ni^am* besides a very rich Khiltai, girding 
firm with his own av?oid. Disturbances have recurred at Xyagarh Enear 
Kuirackl Sri Rap tkijapasi Kao* clll., of Yi/.tgapaum lias been 
uwwtrd with the order of £| r Gregory fur his uany.luntfneuca to ihe 
Citholk Missions* as H H. of Travancorc has already been. The French 
G pvtmment bare salt out a special artist M, Antoine i*mct to atody 
Indian: art; fie begins with Ceytom 

While 1 he Bengal transfrontier trade fymtik Nepal and Tibet) has 
declined. 1 hat of tSL'ktoA has Increased 35%* Owing 1 a absurdly restrictive 
measures, toe rertuur from opium lias Mien from R*. 3,67^,000 (For 
mtx) to Ra_ 1,875,000 - 44^05 ;■ , smuggling hau increased , 

4^000 weresdneti against 18,000 ; and 1 litre U an increased con* 
sump; inn of gnto/d and n \her inlox leant *- The Chief Comm briquet, Car 
from setting hii error, urge- magistrate 1 -■ rent-wed and more itrinpiu 
actirtti. He ha* also teued a circular almost iitdiseriniituuelr censuring 
magistrate* and the police : C-onvicurma ore only 5 3 to 59/;“ ; in one district, 
of T56 aocustrd only 76 were ^n: to tri j 1 and of shese only were cou¬ 
riered ; magistrate* mmz remember that they are executive as wdl as 
judicial officers, and in this former rapacity should help police officers 
'llie Deputy Commiestonen art more specialty censured 1 And several 
officers Att: threatened with transfers. 

In \vc haN1 stah, the Amir, after a severe Illness, is juaiu able to attend 
to Sute Affjirs. and aftei a kind reception at Kabul hi* permuted 
Sir. CMtxoa to return to India, rrd K-indalum The Ami; hs* Acceded 
the Queen? hiiiAtHm Ut visit England, hu: his health itid the *U"tr nl 
affatn in Afglmnisian may render it inadvisable far him to do so. 

In Ceylon, in the twins of iowdi Anafailhapura, a gnld alms bowl was 
discovered, with several peaila, a <tvst;iI shitnc mil some Ik? tie*.. probably 
relics. A new cable b to be laid between India ami Ceylon, each country 
hearing half the expense. 'Hie Exchange compensation comes to only 
Rx 570,000 instead of the estimated Rs. 500,000. A i telling loan of 
jC 500,000 was covered seven limes over— 95X being lake0 at too 16s. 
‘flse BondmawLla railway, soon alter its opening was blocked by 4 Landslip 
of 3 fc ooo ton* of rack, but is again in working urtlei, Tte Military contrl- 
ijuiion haAfbcfi from Rs. 91^300 in 18^4, id K* 1,171,544 in 1895, * 

In the £tm Arts’ the reduction hy ^ 1 o,ooe in toe Colonial 

Defence cufurihiman is mine than neutralised by making the Colony pty 
^j^qoo tor barracks now bring btdR This meant a virnial increase of 
on the already crushing burden of Last year, while there is u 
deficit of j£a8 t co0 for 1S95. Public works have had to be stopped, various 
offices reduced, and educalton ftArrcd. Tfic vote was carried exclusively 
b> the official majority in counciL, who showed* hp*evea- f a better feeling 
in absLaining from voting on the Exchange Compensatim* nJlDwance, toe 
rrnn-offiriai mmnben alone granting 3^ pet $ up 10 hulf the s^iJuy Tin* 
btLAhXioa raiUijf ha*been optitird to Kuala K:ibu : and. Wolfram (Tungs- 
state of iron and Manpnc^ej has been found I.n^Ptm In iai^e Ejiunrifki- 
§i/ni has paid fres. 150.000 a* an indeuinlty tn Mdme. Gfo^jitrin. Mr 
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Mamie* de Bunsen has bran appointed our agent *11 Bangkok ; m (hut 
capital. the Tramway Co, is paying 6% dlvrdeadi. The Anglo French 
I rentier CommsEsron mm with the new year at Murig Xlcng. W. FiWrie 
»BJ be accompanied by MM. FotUalis and Lugan. C*ur officers are 
Mr, Jaime? 5 «m t ui.fc.; from Bangkok, CoS, Woodthcifpe, k.^ p Mr* N. 
Wiriy, Adviser on Chinese affairs in Burma, with LicCU. Ryder and 
Stifling : I he mart consists of 140 soldiers and 3 native officers, under 
Capt CatdfteUb The object h solely the joint collection o( informanon for 
Itaftsnnssron to the respective govern intmts, as the final negotiations arc 
referred for London and Paris. 

M* de Lancuan has returned to hi* posh and more troops have been 
despatched from France. A farther French aggression has occurred : a 
Luang Protean g chief under French 11 protection w on the left bank of the 
Mekong (recently veiled by France) lm s now tranaferred himsiilf to the 
bank, where he rules m will, in open vblatkin of the late treaty. 
+l Ftratis stem 4til! active, s,#frqp of them* in spite of patrol;, attacked a 
train near Hanoi, killed the contractor undefined off MM Chcanay and 
l-O.MT], whom [Iley hare since released. A change Zins been tu cIl in its 
Coiftn union: the Governor CenctoI is to hare a council of 7 official and 
4 mm-official members ed nelp m deUberajin^; 00 mills, pubiir works, etc* r 
all decisions ntt&Br however, be conjlnnuri by the French Minister for tbfi 
Colonies. 

Fighting still corn inner in th* Dutch East Indies with the Balinese, 
bat their stronghold had been captured after some slight reverse:-. Manilla 
Id the Pmilifpike Islands had suffered damage u» $500,000 from a fire, 
il‘O-.-Knv. trade has undergone wriou^ diMi,. ji j-in from the Ssno- 
Japanuit: vmr. A committee ap^uinted for fuKincial purpose= recommends 
.1 reduction in expenditure of $78,^34 nothing more is fici^ibie. I tec 
new Rritfih l Ic.Ujit is expected to he in use iirnnvriiafcij* 

In J.u-.-l'i, :bt newly elected Diet mer, composed of too eij; ^Miners and 
H 9 opponent* of Government, with 39 Independents) hm ihey cuthusi- 
^ti rally voted 3 loan or j£t 00,000,00c for the war* besides 50,000,000 
ftcnti the aarides A considerable part of this sum had already been 
drawn upon before the end of October. The daily expenditure waa 
reckoned then at about ^60.coo pr* dUm and was cunttnuiilly increasing. 

Koecl_v (bough overrun b not yet subdued and a guerrilla war occupies 
umny Japanese truapj, who in some cases have hail seven* fighting. The 
Chief of the Conor il appointed by them at Seoul hav been ingunttrily 
Vptssiruled , the king is 1 prisoner and a cypher and hi* father, the 
aged md tetnble Tas Wen Run, qn whom the Japanese fell tack, they 
hove had to depose and put under restraint 

The war continues 1^tween Japan and Chinm A sauguin^ naval 
action at the Valu, was followed by the Japanese forcing the pas^go of 
that river. Fort Arthur has also been cupturetL A detailed account of 
the war is given its Sir Ashmen! Bartlett* attiefe in thb issue, Tlie 
Cf s inesc overture s for peace through Ml. During have nut been recognised 
by Japan, Rebellion has meanwhile sprang up in & Chinese province* and 
fc^-r, me entertained of a complete disorganisation. lAkitig advantage of 
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i Finn's troubles, Russi* lias denounced the treaty of t Sgb, and Fiance ha» 
in'ihted on and obtained Leave to re-establish under official rcc^pitUon her 
former flourishing missions at Bongo, B-ithong and \ erkado in Kast 
Tibet. Muhammad Marini, chief of the Kunjutis [Hunraj has sent the 
yearly triliutc, i tati 5 ?mvi ui' gotd dust, to I.c Tsutig Ping, Taotiti of 
Kashgar' the return present were ivtQ tiireLi of Imperial satin. 

The Russian foreev nt-ar VLmHvcmux* outititle to be increased, and a 
section of the Rail nay, 1*4 miles has !*■ t-n opened from that town to 
S; j 5 E; r raye. In the Ram its, some Russian lrM|rt cnoited tlic Muighsb lTI 
\ocuii, entered the valleys of the tthund amt Sbai.’. Ujiw, demanding 
the evacuation of the country on die rigfii bank, of the Ponja river. 
Some shots were exchanged. On reporting the nteurttooe to Kabot the 
Afghans were ordered to retire behind the i’anja ; the Husain its had 
already retired, but they say that even Rushan hu- now been evacuated by 
the Aigtttm. The proposed tall any from Merv to Renjdch. t (jo miles, 
nearly halfway to Herat) it 10 csitml vi.t Charjui, along the left bank of the 
Oxits to Ever Id, 140 mile* from McLtari-Shtrif. 

Greek c mi grant c in the Caucasus. distressed by the exactions of the 
Amboritka, arc i^titioning (heir own ^ovemrormt for grants of land in 
"rhe^alf E.u enable them to return W ihiii country. 

The relations of Pe**U with Rtttttix are dally becoming more dose, 
ind the weaker powti EnfitfTp in iiuti sequence- I he refusal of unction 
ro any railways (ckccjjI lo one from Teheran for jo kUnm. to some 
coal mines yarned ro a Frenchman) h due to Hit rvte ol Row* w&IcK 
under pretext of resisting English encioiicbroedlit ptcrenL* ittc develop- 
mcni of the resource* of the country , A carriage road has l>ecti already 
made from Aihkihad to Kuchin and another is progressing in Russian 
hands from Teheran to Pir-i Rjuar Russia has ihe right of free naviga¬ 
tion in 1 he Seftd Rud and the Lake Rtireli, and has secured* by direct 
Lull Lienee over the ^hah p the fight of jjfAi fut 15 yearn on All railway 
\n ejects. A consul m* been installed 4t Meshed, Aft. 7 of the treaty or 
Akha! Rhomvan bein^ cited in lUppun— I he ‘aid article applying only to 
fr*mtUr places* which Meshed is not pA Sir H Mot timer f>ut*nd has 
taken up his post a* Ambaiador at Teheran, Feuds among the 
Rakhtiari tribes bave caused the Zil-d-Sulian 10 Like them under his 
special protection: he has nominated lrtandiar khan to be their Ilkhani 
or chief. 

An Armenian outbreak at Sastioum is alleged to have been suppressed 
with greatly unnecessary bar bar it y, and a commi^mn of enquiry' has been 
appointed tu investigate the matter, A mining Engineer baa been sent to 
expire the province of Angora, Asia where, besides $3 mines 

already worked, more are presumed. The Sea of Marmota* under the 
belief ih;a its formation was disturbed by the recent earthquake^ has been 
son eyed by Russian officer*. The Tuikttil finances arc reported sound 
and good though b.it yc ar’s i reread h:iv not been quite maintained 
There wat in increase of expenditure earned by ruling the fdkuts of 
officials, which i% itkdy to lead lo greater cfEdeauy of ad ntirmi ration. 
The merejiie in ntrefiue f T 35 , gave total increase of Jf L .53,475* & 
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which 30,532 were absorbed in the increased espendinue, leaving u- 1; j : - 
net surplus Tb* French Cot have secured -: renewal to ite yen 101 .■ 
of the monopoly uJ Tmkish Eight-hlffliei, offering to ;;a>% m^.-ati of the 
]kfciejit :o ■:., 50'!£ of the charges levied* which an- uumpJa ned of s* 
etuc&aivc. The Reyteulh Waterworks Co. have been rrfuurd an extension 
of their concession : the Gm-ernruenE will work is tteni&eUe A fire fond 
done much damage in the C hikuli quarter of H'n deucy. n. suburb of 
f VinsmnLmopte. The medical students of the Gidhaud college find been 
giving trouble: they are u> be transferred 10 a new edifice near the Haidar 
Pasha Hospital A report on the primary schools or" Consiawmoplc give? 
rot Aftiaasilman schools with 15,165 pupils of whom 6*830 were girls : 
certificates were given to 437 pupil* * including 134 girls, As Hit export of 
antiquities is forbidden, ite Museum has received 47 1 of antiquities from 
the A merit an and i3 p *cc inscribed eky tnbleU from the Ft end) dlgabitri, 
while the Turkish excavations ai Soptervahu have fielded about 50,000 
inscribed objects. Two black baudt inscribed suiuei have teen found. 
The Arab* discovered a large dumber full of inscribed clay tabkis, which 
they sold to broke ns ; part were >ent to Paris -vid London, bdoie she 
remainder were seized by the Turks tor she ConsunthiQgh Museum- 
has secured a bust of Herod 1 . discovered at Jerusalem, where 
the new eicaradfins under Ihe Palestine Exploration Fund are yielding 
cxedleriE jcsiiltt- l lussan Bey* Governor General of die Hodjas tins been 
granted the rank of u Verier. Another rising is said lo have occurred in 
Yemen. 

Though Cvpjius is not to be given up by the flritbh Government, ilir 
.amsun is pcrmiiuMtly reduced to an tneffcaive atom, notwithstanding a 
pa f mli* petition for its maintenance as a source of prespemy for the bland, 
1 imasol tiis suffered from a severe inundation,, ihc ■, -- fKung 32 liivs, 
000 and 150 houses destroyed, 

His Highness the Khedive cf Egypt hits gone to C-oiio for the winter* 
The Police deportment h being reorganised : the English Inspector 
General retires, the police are placed under Elbe Judicial (kept for the 
detectitin os' crime and under ihc JJW/rs or local governors lor the main 
tenant- 1- of peace and order. To counterbalance the loss of the suppressed 
office, there will be a British Adviser to tbc Minister of the Interior; .Mr. 
j L Gotf has beta appointed 7 and it i* hoped that ihi* new arrangement 
witt lessen the formes’ friction between the Eurajjcan Inspect Or* ami the 
native officials. Col. G, Lloyd has been posted as Governor of Suakim, 
and Cal. A. Homer of the Frontier province. The newspapers enjoying 
French protection have teen urged by the French to moderate their tone. 
The cotton crop |hb year in 5,560,00* kaxtiitn, an tncreate m 3 “ ■ fhe 
Egypt Exploration fund reports receipts .£1*7*3, ami expenditure 

M. Reov Millet ha? replaced M. Chorie* Rnuvier as Resident General 
at Tumss, where a railway line has teen opened from Biseda to Jedcidah. 
Trade which had already shrunk in 1893, Has suffered further fell, 

In Morocco, Mr. Satow, who wens to Fcf ttt present the carriage and 
pair of English horses sen! by Her Majesty t was well received . and the 
German Minister also ie there seeking redress for ihe murder of a German 
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subject The Sultans authority i* not yet firmly established- He bo*, 
howcvtr ( paid £400,00® to Spain and requested lime to fulfil his obl^a- 
sions. A force 01 too infantry and 700 cavalry , under Mu hi Amiri* -urm 
to demarcate the neutral tone around MdiSb, arc apposed by the RirT~ p 
who refuse to yield* Mean while Mellila has been provided with powerbd 
electric search-light^ and its fortifications are being strengthened, as are 
ihesc also of Ceuta and Xafarinas- 

The French Foreign Office have published a new map °f French Africa* 
(he trade of which with France is given as fres. 497,0 &o f oocu In this 
tonne* urn. we note that while the British spheie of influence esteniU ovci 
^oo*teo square mites, and ihe German over S^Sio* the French exceed* 
the total of both, hy 34 r,36a sq. ttt. being 3.436,79® Wfc m. 

The Governor of Dahomey nos concluded treaties with various chiefs In 
the interiors ami 1 terdtm of French military posts now surrounds Sierra 
I jlONt, diverting trade and p*wntmg fsen supplki o! foot! ftuJFs. The 
delimitiiion of T.toos with French Porto Novo is progreyring under Mr 
A. G Fa*]t;r. The Cameroon dogging cases have been invest (gated* and 
though Hen Lem, who .ulniiMed sonic facta while pleading fieccsrily* was 
acquitted on niu*l points, he has been removed and bit* salat)- docked 

30 %■ . 

Cleft Cot.ONI has joined the ViM *i Union, with this year. The yield 

of wine, from ravage* bv/phylloxera, was b^m ¥ o 00 gallons— on\y i oi 
funner jeanc The new ban of j£$aa t ooo as $ % has been floated very 
successfully; and ihe TTam-coniinentat tdlegraph is 0|tf:n 10 Hhntyre- 
S. African diamonds for 1893 reached j£3,820,000-* the net itnuitni for 
dividends hemp; j£i,250,000. The ZtUuIzmd revenue far l%3 
j£43,66$ p expenditure ^£>8,854 : osseit exceed liabilities by ^7,688: 
there were 857 European reddent* 

During a conference on neutral territory, nsaj VoSkrust, between air H* 
IjocIi and President kruger, the latter, in reply CG an iddr&&, said the 
Transvaal had alry.iJy made all possible concessions regarding S'eniUnd 
The republic wants pameubtfiy 10 get to the sea. 

Air. J. F. Hewtuiir CJlrO, dcfHilcd to investigate the origin of the 
MaUbclc war* state* in his rrpoti, that the Maiabde had already, on 9th 
imj i$th July first raided Mariionaland * Dr. arrived only on the 

17th ind in next day s CQ flTc r eft qt gave them r hour to retire. They 
Attacked a Kraal and were returning with booty, blit did not fire the first 
shot: the se%eani 0! the advance guard did. They made no resistance, 
and no maMcre took place. The accusation* made were all proved to be 
false. The South Africa Co, is to take over all the reniinry up to lb t 
Zambesi, exclusive of NyassaLirad* which remains under m own conmu* 
WMTi Mi. K FL Johnstone, who suggests N yassalatid as peculiarly suited 
f>r Hindu eoloniiarion. During the troubles at Loyren^o Marque. 6 + dc® 
Mapuus offered to help the Lbmiguesc- 

Thc Uganda Protectorate is extended Ut Unpto, where Kaha Jtega 
attacked Fort Hcjinu. and wa* repulsed with lost, The Propaganda hat 
sent as Vicar Apovtolk of •* The Upper Nile, 11 which include* Uganda, 
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Bishop Rauluti, who, from the imtiie, seems a British subject, He 
act as a slight restraint on ihc While Fathunc 

Thm: has been frorac tabling near Witu against raiding Somali Father 
Resign&li* whose escape from Oiutfurman had Ittcra successfully effected 
Uv ihe Egyptian Intelligence Department* hm reached Cairo, and says that 
the Demshes certainly mem to attack Kashin. 

The French tfftimtturrr having been rejected by Madagascar m 
expedition hag been voted by the Chambers,—15*000 troops under 
tieneral Due rustic and a credit of ^2.boo,000 for the expenses, which, as 
the island furnishes no sufficient carriage, nuts: include charges for t,wo 
porter at le*st £120,000 are voted kn 3 cable between Madagascar and 
Mozambique. 

Between Austilau .v and the United Kingdom the postage Is reduced 
to rd. pe/ i o-% The CaloriM Defence Conference recently hdd at 
Sydney has aaked for the loan of an Engineer officer to supervise the 
Aimulbo fortifications. The new Vtriituutf government under Hon. 
t r Turner, includes both Australian Federation and fmcr-Cokmial Free 
imdc in its programme. The general dice nans returned 65 lToiccitotiista p 
Bpltiit 14 free traders, the rest being in favour of a so 'JJ duty. 
The revenue for the quarter ending September 30 was ^1^536,000, a 
decrease of 18,000- on the year before : Customs and miscellaneous 
receipts Increased, *hilc railway famine, stamps etc, fell,— the KxcUu 
showing a decrease of £22,000, The estimated deficit of ^£53^000 i* 
to be met hy further tuatuui. 

The New S n UTH Waia Tevised emulates give the revenue for 1894. at 
^9,416,000 and expenditure j£y.7J,|^aa* She former lacing ..£470,000 
les* and ibe biter ^"305*000 more than the first. The defint for the 
year will be ^ 3 7 3, coo, making a total deficit of £ 1^465^0, Kot ihe 
finst half of tnq$ r revenue ii estimated at ^£4.581,000, expenditure at 
i.ooo, the estimate deficiency on June 30 1895 being ^£1*356,000. 
Sir O. Bibbs befnte tcsjjpung office had proposed to the Gavemonf■cneral 
to make some additions to the Legislative Council: hia refu^tl to do so 
has been approved by the ColotiiaJ Office. 'Hie returns to end uf Sepiefh- 
l*cr gave the reitniit ai ^£i p 2^000, a decrease of X uo r c»o—there wa* 
*n increase in customs bin a in laud-revenues and railway 

returns. 

In South Ai ‘-traoa, the same qnarteF* me port gave revertne at 
a decrease of £^(y f Qoo chiefly in the Feudal and Teicgrapb 
ifepartmems in territorial and railway returns. At Mona Station. waler 
wag struck at a depth of 2,350 It and was flowing at 1 he rate of 
^coo.ogo gallons a day ; several more borings me Ln progress 

The Wes t Australia onnaal account announced an increase of 
■JO io revenue and of 4 % io espeodiuaft The credit balance had 
increased b> .£’+0,460; the public debi was Xj,t;S,w»i xbe current 
J’™'* revenue titiiaiU was ,£961,670, espcnditure ,£934,508, surplus 
JL -'7,1 6j, juofil fin mttwajt ^54,000 j£ije,ec; were devoted to public 
budding. ,£4; f i?oo to roadi, .trui a roelcorologkal obfiSVJUOfj is in 
cim«! ruction, 
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Jn the tfmth tcfriixuy, on experiment id being tried with Date palms 
from Atgicr* k chose of Indian giowth having failed Camels, which are 
Iidng largely employed at Coolgaidie are becoming acCluiiaiszed in 
Australia* where gre&i attention to breeding has made them larger in 
frame, sounder in wind and !imb h and greater weight carriers. There arc 
io T tf*0 at work in Australia. The Central Depot Is at Fon Augusta* 
zfia miles X. of Adelaide. This is the result of 25 years- 

fti'w Zealand has been visit til with earthquakes, and the volcano 0 1 
Ambrynj {New Hebrides) has been very active. The (Pfafoo^pirwai wrecked 
on a reef with a loss of in p&sscngerfl and 34 of Eire crew*—121 being 
saved 

The TCjKitt on Fiji fur i£yj x £ivc the estimated revenue at £- 2,406 and 
actual at |£?6 j 774 * expenditure carimaled, j£;o r 447, aeuwl ^74 pS 4 jt 
She surplus wns practicalLy •*//„ The public debt was reduced by ; 

and »ince 1&89 both ihe floating bn Inline* and tire debt to the MtbH 
Government Have been reduced. 

CaSaXm hai sent Mr. ! S. barke ?u Atntratta so act as her Commit 
sinner. Six lenders have been received for the Eacifte Cables covering 
The proposed S routes, and ah under the estimate vt £-2,000 w voo. Nccker 
island hoi been found useless for cable purposed; but Bird Island, 300 
mLies north of Honolulu, finds more favour - and Hawaii is said to oner an 
annual subsidy of j£7,006- A loan of ^5,350,000, chiefly to serve for the 
conversion uf debt, been successfully floated. A statue of Sir J. 
Macdonald hai been cuddled in Queen's Park* Edrooto I he exports for 
1 tetofoer exceeded by $Soo*oc* those in bat year. In the first 10 months 
of 1 £94 Canadian cheese wav exported to the sum of £ 7.098,471 against 
in iS^yj complaint* are* however, nude of the mixture of 
summer and auuimn cheeks, to obviate which fraud il is |iropo.U£d 10 
tramp each cheese with iu date of manufacture. The Franco Canadittv 
treaty has been ratified. As ihc n-stticriema in Canadian tittle trade con¬ 
tinue with Britain, 4&0 head were landed in good condition at 5 . Mold m 
Fi ranee* where a valuable trade may arise. P l"he number nf horses exported 
to England lias doubled, this year* Immense quantities of apples also 
have come—one vessel alone bringing 7,000 barreb.—iind luge consign¬ 
ments oi turkeys .md ^eese_ It is proposed lo extend the present Halifiu- 
frcfrumla cable to jtujiajca ; but, os usual the Colonial Office offers 
obstmctkma. 

The total catch of Sab by Urilbb ves&eh wax 95*04 H + Tire dcciigna 
In Nfewyouxtain xnp returned only 13 Covcmmcm uiernbcn against *1 
supporter* of Sir \V While way. The restili Isas liecr a reconstitution of 
the Government, wtih Mpttm. D. J, Green an Premier and Attorney- 
GerreraL, H tpwood a* Cokmiai Scoeiory, and J. F. Thompson 45 Financial 
Secretary. 

In the Wryi iieni^, Sir H. Bloke will continue to act. till 1S97 os 
(iuvcnii); nS Jamaica. 

The report fat tiUjj f,.r Barbados itave revenue expes- 

tluutt ; public «‘L-h! /jo.ioo; and population xSj.ew* Imjjcrt* 

^t.373,53& again*; in i&jj, -nd exports .£),343,08* 
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against; *6,571* Of rfies^ imports to (be United Stales were ^£50 i T 6ao 
and to the United Kingdom ^583,086; and the exports respectively 
***£ £l$$Ab4 t 

The broader of Psutism Quia*a waj invaded hy 1 body of Venezuelans, 
The output of gold from Lhi- colony Id was 137,81* ox against 

133,279,—a decrease of s7 5 or In iS&4 it was only *50 oz, : in 1&86 il 
Terse to 6,000 02. ; to i&9;\ to 32,000 ; and in 1891-92 to 110,500 oz. 

Sir R. Hamilton's report <in [Jobsinica attributes its backward and tin 
j-irisfaciory condition to it- riqmndcnce on die Leeward Island*, He 
suggest* a union of all the West India semees, and an eventual federation 
of all for genera] purposes* hut with separate local administrationThis 
being too large a dose os twmse for the Colonial Office eo ™allow a]I at 
once, Dominica is to have a local adminisimtor, but ils dependence on 
the Leeward Islands is Eg continue, and the rest of Sir R Hamilton-a 
recmniDendations go for naught. 


Our OhiUrnwy this quarter notes rhe- deaths of, Sur^omikml, J. U Qrr, 
etc (Mutiny)Sirdar Sk Asad Oan. R.cjx f Chief of the Raluch Sam- 
wiin tribes—Babil NEbmncy Mitivr p Fellow of the Calcutta. UnivOTky, a 
well-known architect;—Kao Bahadur Daji liungaji, j.p. t SupdU Bombay 
Reserve Police;—Sir Sanford FieeUng, k.c.m.e:., successively govemot 01 
averts] colonies and last of Trinidad ;—M. Jngga Rao POUy* n.A n i.Lfi, of 
■he Madras IU $h Court;—Sir Nucisse F. Bdlmu, ex Premier and Ijl- 
Goveram of Quebec ;-—the Hon. F, Wood, Legislative Councfllor of New 
Brunswick :-HJl the I tawager Mahanmi of GwaliorFodi SilaL, a West 
African Chief Laicty at war with us ;—Ijidy Robinson* wife of the Governor 
if Hong Kong;—-the young Kinuu Sahib of Patsals y—GmL Sir D. 
^ood, r,a.| it r c.u., (Kaffir, Crime*, and Mitftny wwrs) l— the Rt. Hon. Sk 
Alfred Stephens, c.€-M.a t t hief justice, President of ibe Legislative 
Council and la-'Governor of Sydneys—Prof Teiricn de Lacocperic, a 
celebrated Sinologist;—M.ij.-GonL J. T\ Swinbura (Mutiny, and Afghani¬ 
s' an igji;):—Marshal Nafi: Pasha. President of the Judicial section of the 
J lirfcish War OtEee -—I_l Baert of the Congo State:—Prof. James Dar- 
mesleter, a great Orimlnl scholar ;—Sit Pcrtab Singh, the veil known 
banker and Many. Magistrate of Det* 1 kjon ;—'Vem Hussey B. Macartney, 
Dean of Melbourne;—the Malayan scholar Dr, H. X, Van der Tutik; 
-Rev. Father Epping* ^ k p a Teamed Orieiiialiil who, with Father Strain 
faeycr, wrote an Assyrian astronomy and chronology — LL-Genl 
R. j. Eager, nn. I Afghanistan 1841, Crimea, imd China), Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour;—Lady Wingate;—the Hoa, tftfmb Mir 
Muhammad All Khan* Of Fuidpur, Bengal;—> Noahuke, last chief of 
?he Hereio&ga Maoris, :md Bcnarif Mutua, chief of Poran^ahu ;—the 
Hon. Rohm Hon, Legblatii e Council of X. Zealand ;—W. Huddles kmc, 
^x, laie of the Madras Council ;—the Mon. Honniif Merrier, ex-Premie* 
of Quebec ;—His tni|*cm! Majesty Alexan<kr IL, Gar of all the Rhesus 
and ruler of extensive territories in Asia ;—C* E- Kane, of the TkW1 >/ 
Mm; —Muncherji Horrnuitji Cama, a notable leader among Bombay 
Parsecsthe wife of the i^p Kumar >ahib of KaHdkothUhadeo 
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i himnaji Apl* of tht Brmibjy Bar, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar;;— 
Prot C, Carpmad. late Director of the Canadian Meteorological Sarrke ; 
—Sit D. A- Tang* of the Sues Canal; — LiMkn. P Smithy (Egyptian 
Campaign);—Smgeon Waller Dickson, n,*. f (Antarctic Expedition of 
Baltic ojxrrancmg o f the Crimean Wat, Mutiny, China War of 
?S 59-60); —the Rt. Rdv. Kilsbop Raimondi, Vkai Apostolic of Hong 
Kon& where tie laboured 35 years:—Oscar L. Fraser of the Indian 
MuEcum, Calcutta .—GcnF Sir P. MjcDougai, m.cl ('Crimea} 
Viscount Monk, Governor General of Camnk, 1861-7: — the Swiss Orien¬ 
talist* Rev. S P C Alftkn* ru'. p Vicar of Broad WindsorMajor Gen. C 
Amisnon^ {Crimea Mutiny. and k after the amputation of one leg T the 
Umbcjlj Campaign); — M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the world-renowned 
Engineer of the Sue, Canal Suncya Pasha, Chief Secretary of His 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey -,—Sir C Newton* ihc dbungniihed ardia^ 
ohjgtst :— Mgr MikirtitCh, Armenian 4. aiholicos of QtLcU ;— Sir John 
IX Thompson, k c.^lc., Prt micT of Canada, who died smltlmly at Windsor^ 
while visiting tier Majesty ;—Genl Gordon CanLfeild (FunSah Campaign 
■8SSj 1— Cdurain MukhLind of Ranch, formerly of the Bombay Council* 
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INDIA IN 1895.* 

By Sik Lep*:l H. Grikhk, k.c.s,i. 

The title of the paper which I have the honour to read 
to you this afternoon may, at first slight, appear too wide 
and indeed ambitious for the brief space of time at my 
disposal. Indian tpjestiorvs one and al: of great com¬ 
plexity. and the conditions which govern them are unfamiliar 
to English audiences Superficiality is dangerous; and 
dogmatism is disagreeable, unless the well ordered founda¬ 
tions of our convictions are laid bare. 1 would thus hasten 
to assure you that my sole object this afternoon is the 
modest one of calling your attention to those Indian 
problems which, at the present time, seem to be ol the 
most immediate and pressing importance, especially with 
regard to the relations between England and her Indian 
Empire. If then 1 am necessarily superficial. 1 trust that 
you will remember that each of the subjects I touch upon 
might well occupy a separate lecture, and that l do no 
more than summarize them in this opening address of the 
Session of an Association which professes to interest itself 
with all subjects that concern the welfare and progress of 
the inhabitants of India. 

I would first observe that with the year 1895 India 
enters upon a distinctly new phase of her strange and 
wonderful story. The war between Japan and China is 

* Full text of the led we deleted io the East India Association on the 
Oth of Match, iS?s, at the Westminster Town Hall, the Duke of Devon 
shite being b the Chair. For speeches of His Crane, J-f>rd Roberts and 
Other;, t** account of Meeting in this Review under ** Proceedings of the 
East India Association.''— Eli, 
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still in progress ; but whenever the end comes <md what- 
ever unsuspected dramatic possibilities may lx: in store for 
us, it cannot be doubted that a new power of the first 
rank has arisen in the East, and that China has received 
so rude a shaking that she may decide to abandon her 
hostile reserve and enter the family of civilbied nations. 
She will not do this willingly ; but the compulsion of 
events may be too strong for her. There will then be a 
strange awakening in Eastern Asia. The valley of dry 
bones will stir with new life. The redistribution or power, 
the opening of China, the industrial development of the 
Rast, the eager competition of Japan, will have the deepest 
and most vital interest for both England and India, 1 do 
not yet see sufficient signs that we have realized the gravity 
of the situation : that we are resolved to hold the great 
advantages which naturally attach to our present com¬ 
munal supremacy in the E;ist; that we have determined 
by wise association and forethought to avoid the dangers 
with which the stimulated industrial competition of both 
China and Japan threatens us. '1 hen, in financial matters, 

1 ndia has reached a crisis in her history, and the year 
i$95 must see a change of policy or great and wide 
reaching disaster. 

One thing over which the well-wishers of India can truly 
rejoice is that the year 1S95 opens with a full, free and 
generous expression of the House of Commons, in the 
recent debate on the Cotton duties, that I ntlia is not to be 
tossed lightly on the wave of English party politics or that 
justice to India is to be measured by the advisability of 
acquiring or detaching a few votes in the House. 1 do 
not at all blame Sir Henry James for having brought for¬ 
ward the grievances of Lancashire, his own constituents. 
It was well that this should have been done so ably, But 
it was also well that the House of Commons, without 
reference to party, should have rejected the claim of one 
class of English manufacturers to influence the financial 
policy of India in their favour, Mr. Fowler* the Secretary 
of State, will lie held in honourable remembrance for his 
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action throughout this matter. His speech on the Indian 
amendment to the address was also conceived in the spirit 
of true statesmanship, and within the last few days he has 
accomplished the difficult task of placing the whole of the 
Opium Commission charges on the English treasury. So 
on behalf of this Association, which has no connection with 
party, and only desires justice to India, I tender Mr. 
Fowler our respectful acknowledgments. 

FINANCE. 

The first subject which l must touch upon is finance, 
but 1 will not weary those of you who have not studied 
the complicated quest inns of currency and exchange and 
will only detain you a few minutes. 

However dull the subject may seem, it is the duty of 
everyone, man or woman, to try to understand the causes 
which make for the advantage or loss of the British empire 
and to obtain clear ideas on the subject of the currency. 
It is the difference to India between prosperity and bank¬ 
ruptcy; and it is equally important to England, where 
low prices may be. as Sir William Harcourt insists, a 
boon to the working classes, but will cease to be so 
when prices fall so low {and in some cases they have so 
fallen) as to compel farmers to abandon their farms and 
manufacturers to dose their mills, when the working classes 
will be left by their cynical friends to enjoy low prices in 
company with starvation. 

My own personal conviction is that in bimetallism alone 
is the complete remedy to be found for the serious financial 
difficulties of England and India. This measure, as you 
are aware, would secure, by international agreement, the 
opening of the mints of the leading commercial nations to 
the unrestricted coinage of silver and gold at such fixed 
ratio as may be mutually agreed upon amongst them. 
Within the last few months, the chances of the triumph 
of bimetallism have much improved. In the House of 
Commons a resolution has been carried in favour of a 
reference to an international conference and both in France, 
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Germany Holland and America is the tide of public 
opinion setting strongly in the same direction. England 
has hitherto stood out, but the difficulties and distressed 
condition of our agricultural and industrial classes, no less 
than the rapidly appreciating value of gold, imperatively 
call for a remedy and an adjustment of our system of 
currency, Germany has keen suffering acutely from the 
same cause and together with France, is notoriously only 
waiting for a signal from England to join earnestly in an 
international convention. Conventions with regard 10 
postal matters, telegraphs, extradition, copyrights, etc,, 
have hitherto been internationally concluded and worked 
successfully with hardly any friction. 7 he contracting 
parties have faithfully abided by' and carried out the con¬ 
ditions upon which the conventions have been based and 
to 3 practical mind there seems no reason to anticipate 
any departure from these civilized modes of unravelling 
international difficulties for the universal benefit. 

The issue to be determined by the Congress is whether 
it is possible to maintain a fixed nuio between gold and 
silver and if so what the fixed nitio should be. Lord 
Fairer is anxious to know what this ratio should be lx-fort' 
the conference meets which is a little premature at the 
same time bimetallists have always seemed to inc as un¬ 
warrantably averse to fixing this ratio. 1 believe the exact 
figure is of small importance, seeing that the depreciation 
of silver is an artificial one and is not due to the relative 
production of gold and silver. But the proposal of Mr. 
Ed ward Sassoon, in yesterday’s Times, to fix an average 
rate of 234 to t, for quinquennial automatic revision is 
worth consideration. 

The urgency of finding a remedy for the demoralization 
of the currency does riot press so heavily on self-contained 
countries like France and Germany, as it does upon 
England with her world-wide commerce and indissolubly 
bound as she is to India, a silver using country with a 
vast population. To us the solution of the difficulty is a 
matter of life and death, like the riddles propounded by 
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the Sphinx which the traveller had to correctly answer or lie 
tievoured. Unless we are prepared to see w ith indifference 
the dislocation of the whole of our Eastern trade ; and 
China and Japan profiting at our expense by the new- 
development of the Eastern world, white our own mills 
and factories are closed, we must, by even desperate 
remedies, stop the fluctuation in exchange which renders 
the Indian financial position impossible. 

The attempts of the Government to deal with the disease 
have so far been in the direction of an alleviation rather 
than a cure* The Sucrerary of State in his recent speeches 
in Parliament, seems to be satisfied with tin: effect of the 
financial measures adopted with ,1 view' of staving off bank¬ 
ruptcy and it may be admitted that they have arrested a 
violent and ruinous fail in the value of the rupee. Roughly 
speaking, the Indian C..,vernmunt haw been able to meet 
their gold obligations with a saving of twopence in the 
rupee, representing id percent. The unsatisfactory feature 
of the situation however, is the severe drop in the price of 
silver, which the dosing of the mints -*.‘ems to have brought 
about. This grave shrinkage in the coining value 01 the 
rupee, constitutes a serious menace to the ultimate success 
of the experiment- It is difficult however, to decide how 
for the dosing of the mints is responsible, or how far the 
action of owners of sitver mines in curtailing their output 

Another most unsatisfactory point in the situation is the 
volume of gold that has been shipped from India, the natives 
being apparently induced to part with their hoards of gold, 
by the appreciated value of gold relative to silver. When it 
is remembered that the central [mint of the policy embodied 
in the recent currency measure, was the necessity, and as 
it was thought, die extreme probability of attracting rather 
than depleting the reserve gold in the country, the 
ini|>ortance of the absolute failure so far to attract gold to 
India, need hardly bo insisted upon. 

Then as to the policy pursued by the Secretary of State 
in the disposal of his bills on India, The limit placed on 
the sale of the weekly allotments of rupees, stems of (pies- 
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tionable wisdom, especially at a lime of rhe year when the 
export season is in full work and when there is a regular 
demand for remittance from London. T he result has been 
thai, although prices obtained for these bllL have been 
somewhat better than we assume would otherwise have 
been the case, the I rulian Council has fallen into arrears 
with the amount announced to be sold, and it seems like 
purchasing temporary case at the cost of future perturi.a- 
lion in the rates of exchange ; for the impression created in 
the public mind must be that these arrears, constituting as 
they do a millstone round the neck ol the Secretary o! State, 
can only be removed by either raising a fresh sterling loan, 
when the gold obligations, already overwhelming, would lx* 
added to, or the amount of rupees to be sold during the 
next financial year would have to be largely increased. 

The only monometallic proposal which seems to promise 
my measure of success, is that which was put forward m a 
paper advocating the closure of the mints, read before ^th is 
Aviation, in June 188&. India has now an artificial 
standard of valuation, dependent not on the value ol ^ilv-.r, 
but on the quantity of rupees in circulation, a quantity more¬ 
over subject to increase or decrease at the discretion *»f 
the Government, without legislative enactment. Monopoly 
rupees can never be effective gold standard money until 
they can be changed into gold at a rate fixed by law. Such 
an effective standard will be sooner reached and with a 
smaller call on the gold stock of the world if, instead of 
replacing rupees with gold coin, uncoined gold is held in 
reserve to correct any redundancy in the rupee circulation 
which may exist. However ingenious may be this proposal, 
pul forward by a man of the highest financial authority, the 
time seems to me to have passed for any other than the 
bimetallic remedy, and I rejoice to believe that the world is 
rapidly coming to the same conclusion. Should, this remedy 
be refused to India she must work out her own salvation — 
which may perhaps be best secured by placing a duty on 
silver in inverse ratio to the price, monthly changes in the 
rate being made in accordance with the value quotations. 
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TAXATION AND HIE lOlVEU W IMl (tSIS<. NEW, 

With regard to the capacity of the Indian people to hear 
new taxation there is a word to be said. Certain speakers 
in the House of Commons are pleased to assert that the 
condition of the people of India is one of extreme poverty 
and that the burthen of taxation is more than they can 
bear ; that the proceeds of this taxation is employed on 
useless military expenditure and mischievous frontier wars ; 
that one-tilth of the population has only one meal a day ; 
that the cultivating class have no savings and no stores of 
food and die in millions in time of Jamine and that it is 
impossible to tax further a population which is paying in 
proportion nearly double what is taken from the wealthy 
inhabitants of England, Now i would observe that in my 
opinion, and I do not question the good faith of the enthu¬ 
siasts who differ from me, this view is a strangely mis¬ 
taken one* India is a poor country in the sense that all 
countries mainly dependent on agriculture are poor, i he 
people of India are poor if you take an arbitrary and foreign 
standard of wealth and poverty. Bui i venture t ■ say that 
you will find, in this city ot London in one day, more bitter, 
grinding, hopeless poverty, more squalor, marc misery, than 
the most inquisitive of M-P**s will see during ihe whole <>! 
his cold weather tour in India. Thro: are no people more 
industrious, sober and frugal, except in thmr marriage 
expenses, than those of India, They are easily con tented 
for their wants are few. Living In a climate which, except 
in the north, neither requires animal food nor warm clothing 
nor alcoholic stimulant; where the habitual food is maize, 
wheat or rice, and the habitual drink w.\X*r, it ts obvious 
that the wants and expenditure o! the Indian cannot be 
compared with those ot the English peasant or artisan. 
They are poor but they are not miserable ; and poverty 
under the bright sunshine is more tolerable than in the 
English frost and fog. I remember a fairly intelligent M.P. 
who visited me at Indore, who was much distressed at the 
evidence of poverty in the children running about naked. 
1 told him that he might as reasonably have lamented the 
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poverty of .Adam arid Eve in the garden of Eden. As to 
the One-fifth of the population which only has one meal a 
day, I have never come across it. In ordinary' times the 
Indian peasant lias a sufficiency of the simple food which is 
ail he requires ; anti although in a country like India, the 
food supply is only in exceptional years largely in excess of 
the demand, famines are less destructive and widespread 
than of old, owing to the action of the Government which 
by costly public works, roads, railways and canals has not 
only brought vast areas into profitable cultivation but has 
rendered easy the transport oi grain from prosperous dis¬ 
tricts to those suffering from drought, lb*lore the days uf 
British rule, periodical famines used to devastate the 
country, and native rulers accepted the loss and destruction 
as die act of God and as without remedy. But now. each 
year, the area of irrigated and protected land is increased ; 
each year the danger of famine, however scanty may lie the 
rainfall, is diminished, and 1 look forward with confidence 
to the time when we may proudly say that it is impossible 
for any one to die of starvation in India, 1 hat would 
indeed be a noble subfcct for pride, 1 he poverty ot India 
is only comparative, Putting aside exceptional seasons of 
depression, which affect all puns of the world, India has 
never been so rich and prosperous as at present. Her 
population increases with an embarrassing rapidity, Her 
foreign commerce is 200 millions, entirely created by 
England, and in 50 years' time, it will be quadrupled. As 
to the crushing burthen of taxation, I can only say that the 
Indian peasant, if he be content to buy country cloth and 
does not drink spirits., need pay no Imperial taxation what* 
ever except a few pence for salt. There are sentimental 
statesmen who lament this salt duty and devise plans for Its 
abolition. I think its removal would be a mistake, for it 
would leave the poorest classes altogether ui(taxed 1 and 
however poor a man may lie, it is well that he should, 
equally with the wealthiest, enjoy the privilege of every free 
citizen, of being taxed for die good of his country. 

New taxation is always unpopular, and no Administra* 
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lion imposes it with a light heart, Hut when we a tv lold 
in Parliament that it is impossible to increase Indian taxa¬ 
tion, one cannot repress a smile. We have no desire to 
rival the Mogul emperors in their methods anti measures of 
taxation, but let it be remembered that they were far more 
unpopular with the mass of the Hindu population than 
the English can ever he, They taxed everything: the 
hearth, the plough-share, the cattle, birth, marriage, and 
they would have taxed death itself had that not been 
reserved for Western financiers. Their poll tax fell at 
three rates on the non-Muhammadan population £4. 
and £\ annually, paid by each adult male. This tax alone, 
and it was one of forty, excluding the land revenue, would 
bring in to-day, at the lowest rare, an amount exceeding 
the whole British taxation of India. 

But the resources of civilization art: not yet exhausted 
and the Government must consider how the necessary 
money can be raised with least popular discontent, Petro¬ 
leum is an article on which the duty might be trebled with 
advantage. Its use is enormously increasing among the 
I ndian ]>eople and as it comes entirely from foreign countries 
with high protective duties of their own, it seems to invite 
consideration. 

Imposts, like the income tax with its minute inquisition 
into what natives most wish to conceal, namely their wealth 
and the sources of their wealth, should be avoided. But 
there would be small objection, except from our Lancashire 
friends, to raising the Customs duties from five to ten per 
cent. Indeed this is the first and most obvious resource of 
the Government If Lancashire does not like it she must 
accept bi-metallism. Then there is tobacco, i am not 
going to say that a tax on tobacco would lie popular, 11 
would noL But all the same it would be profitable and 
may have to be imposed. The great majority of native 
men and women smoke tobacco, and there is no valid 
reason that this luxury should be untaxed in India and 
taxed in England, It is a mere question of policy. The 
tax should not be imposed on the manufactured drug, but 
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by a high rate per acre on tobacco cultivation ; thus avoid 
ing any direct interference with the consumer. Then there 
might be 3 tax on marriages which will specially commend 
itself to the cynical. In the first place, if such a tax acted 
in any degree as a check on early marriages and improvi¬ 
dence, it would be a distinct advantage. The universal 
peace of the Government, the pax Britan tma. the higher 
scale of comfort, English medicine and sanitation have so 
lowered the death rate that the population will soon over¬ 
take the food supply- It would be a gain if wc could delay 
a little the marriage which is the inevitable lot of every 
Oriental male and female. 1 do noL believe that such a 
tax would be unpopular. 1 would impose it on a graduated 
scale, so rough as to avoid inquisition — say R&. IQ: 
Rs. too: Rs. t,ooo: Rs, i 0,000: and this would be high 
enough to bring in a considerable revenue. A marriage is 
thi; one occasion on which every Indian Is prepared to be 
lavish and for which he will certainly go into debt to the 
money lender. An extra toll to the Government would 
not be regarded as a grievance. After all, the marriage of 
Hindu women only occurs once, and the widow would not, 
as here, require a second sacrifice. A tax taken once, in a 
lump sum, is not nearly so odious to any Oriental as a 
smaller sum taken in many instalment*. Even to our¬ 
selves the regularity of the tax collectors' demands is a 
constant annoyance. 1 do not wish to recommend these 
particular taxes. but unless lIic financial system be 
revised the question of new taxation will have to be 
seriously considered, f only desire to protest with all my 
strength against the misrepresentations regarding Indian 
taxation made in the House of Commons by men who 
seem to take an evil delight in decrying their own country¬ 
men and the glorious and honourable work which has 
been accomplished by them in India Intelligent and 
philosophical travellers of all nations have expressed their 
astonishment and admiration at the manner in which the 
administration of India is conducted. They note the order, 
prosperity and peace which prevail uver the Continent: 
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the confidence of the people in their rulers* the justice and 
good faith with which the rulers treat the people These 
travellers also realize clearly that in this vast population, 
ten times as great as that of England, there must be much 
poverty and distress; but they have freely owned that no 
rulers have fulfilled their duty to the people more generously 
than the English, that none haye taken from the people so 
little in taxation and have returned to them so much in 
public works, absolute security lor life and property, free 
education, free medicine and a free press. 

THE OPIUM DUTY- 

It is a remarkable thing that at the very moment that the 
Indian Government is reduced to great financial distress, a 
certain number of Englishmen misled by a generous senti¬ 
ment and the national love of meddling should be en¬ 
deavouring to destroy the revenue from Opium, which is 
perhaps the most satisfactory item ol the Indian Budget- 
k has alt the characteristics of an ideal revenue. It is im¬ 
posed on a luxury ; and is paid in great part by foreign 
consumers, the Chinese Hut whether consumed m India, 
bv Sikhs and Rajputs, or in China, it is equally an object of 
dislike 10 a large body of respectable and pious people in 
this country, who think that it is immoral for the Govern¬ 
ment to hold a monopoly and gain a large slice of its revenue 
by the growth and sale ot this wicked and pernicious drug. 
I can only say here, that while in charge of Central India, 
I was in charge of the whole opium revenue of the Govern¬ 
ment derived from Native States, and two or three millions 
sterling of this opium money passed through my hands 
every year. It wa- my necessary duty to be intimately 
familiar with the growih, manufacture, use and abuse ot 
opium and my conviction ss jhut it would be ,1 foolish 
and a wicked thing to interfere with its consumption. As 
magistrate or judge 1 have never stmt need a man for 
a crime committed under the influence of opium. And 
although Opium in excess is bad* as brandy or tea in excess 
is had. it is not taken to excess in India ; while in China, 
where the puppy is everywhere grown, and opium generally 
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used, the Indian drug is merely the luxury of the rich 
as champagne in England- I f the anti-opium society were 
to endeavour to make the manufacture of beer in England 
and the importation of I'Tench wines penal offences they 
would be doing a fur more sensible and honest thing than 
by attacking the opium trade ■ for the evil effects of alcohol, 
in murder, violence, and prostitution are to be seen on 
every side. 

But even if the use of opium were injurious, instead of 
being in nocuous or beneficial, what right have we to interfere ? 
Are we English so virtuous that wc must insist upon the 
whole world conforming to our ethical code ? The Indians 
enjoyed a high civilization thousands of years before the birth 
of the Anti-Opium Society, and it is a gross impertinence 
to interfere with the social usages of a jjeople who have as 
absolute a right to rake opium as we have to enjoy tea and 
tobacco. A tardy justice has removed the cost of the 
Opium Commission from the Indian treasury to the English 
Exchequer, and this i- >0 far an advantage that the House 
of Commons will tie less likely in future to adopt silly 
projo^ils, the cost * if which wtil fall on English tax-payers. 
But it is still hard that ysiu and 1 should have to pay for 
this monstrous Commission. There is a pleasant law in 
tndia under which people are fined for bringing wanton or 
vexatious charges: and if these philanthropists were com¬ 
pelled to pay for their vicarious virtue out of their own 
pockets a great public gain would be secured. 

K Kl'KEStKT-ATfVC INSTITUTIONS AND LOCAL SELF COVEKN- 

MOT, 

The question uf local self government is one which 
h;is of late years received as much attention in India 
us in threat Britain and Ireland and it would be a 
mistake to believe that the India Government has at .my 
time been opposed to its reasonable development. Lord 
ki[jon did much to extend it, but he was not the originator 
ot the policy. Fifteen or twenty years before he became 
Viceroy, municipal and local self government had been 
nrmlv and successfully established in the Punjab, by the 
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public spirit and liberality or Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir 
Donald McLeod and Sir Henry Davies, the successive 
governors of the Province. Every city and large town had 
a representative hotly of citizens some nominated and some 
elected, who administered local business under the general 
direction of the Magistrate of the district. In iSdS 1 was 
the President of the Municipal Committee of Amritsur, the 
sacred city of the Sikhs and the following year of Lahore 
the capital of the Punjab, and I can testify to the courage 
and industry of many of the members, though there ccn a inly 
was a large proportion of men who took their cue from the 
President and gave a silent vote on the side of authority. 
But there was quite as much independence in the Municipal 
Councils as there is in the House of Commons, where nine- 
tenths of the members seem to fear the Whip as much as if 
they were slaves on a Carolina plantation. And there was 
quite as much work done in the way of sanitation, tree- 
planting and lighting .is could In. expected. But the 
English head of the Committee was the moving spirit and 
the good people of the Punjab were quite content to follow 
and did not wish to lead. The consequence was that the 
President interfered very little and the work was well done 
Nowhere in India has local self government been so suc¬ 
cessful as in the Punjab where it was first started. In 
Bengal and Madras, where the standard of education is 
higher and the capacity for sdf government lower, Municipal 
and District Committees have been a very doubtful success 
and many have had to be dosed owing to local squabbles 
and the impossibility of getting the work done. In Calcutta 
the Municipal Council has been a failure and a scandal, and 
the reason is that the controlling authority was too weak. 
It Is no use giving the supreme direction ol even sewers to 
people whose medical knowledge is non-existent and who 
do not believr that dirt and foul smells have any connection 
with disease. At the same time it is better that people 
should manage their local affairs badly than not at all. and 
self government in village and town matters should be 
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everywhere encouraged under educated and sensible direc¬ 
tion. 

To those who desire to sec in local and municipal councils 
the germ of future representative institutions for India, for 
the conduct of public and national affairs, such as legislation, 
imperial taxation and defence. 1 would say that India is to 
day and will prabablv for ever remain unsuited Tor repre¬ 
sentative Government The. divisions which separate race 
and caste and creed are too complete for the success of any 
Mich experiment, Nor does India desire it. There is 
doubt less a noisy class who are sufficiently educated to 
clamour for everything of which they have read in their 
college text-books, But 1 ndia, calm, silent and inscrutable, 
bus throughout the ages, only asked for one thing, namely, 
to be well governed And this desire, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, is the pedestal and base of wisdom. There is no more 
certain sign of weakness in men or races than the clamour 
tor power which they do not know how to use rightly. 
Tor some four thousand years India has enjoyed a lair 
measure of civilisation, uni It has been governed, well or 
badly by beneficent and tyrannical masters. But she has 
never yet shown anj sympathy for that modem madness 
known as representative institutions. Even if we accept 
Lliccn as suitable to the Anglo-Saxon, race to whom, in 
England and America, they arc both shibboleth and .1 Irtish, 
there is no excuse ior our pressing them on the acceptance 
of the Indians, who Jo not ask for them and for whom they 
are altogether unfit. This gentle, intelligent and noble 
race only asks to be well governed by you, the English, 
whom a strange fortune has made their strong and benevo¬ 
lent rulers. 

They do not understand the advantage of going into the 
streets to count the heads of the ignorant, criminals and 
paupers, or to invite these to rule over them Representa- 
tu institutions are still on their trial, They have done 
good service to England and America tn their time, but 
even here their virtue seems to be departing, and in France 
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they never had any virtue at all Do not force upon Asia 
institutions which seem everywhere failing in Europe. Our 
Indian fellow subjects ask to be governed, justly am! wisely, 
but still to be governed , and if the reins of power drop 
from the nerveless fingers of her rulers, there are others 
who will quickly pick them up and invite us to step down 
from the chariot, 

SIM U t.T A N ECUS EXAM TN ATIOXS, 

Another branch of this question is the desirability of hold* 
mg the examinations for the Indian Civil Service simul¬ 
taneously in Englandand in I ndia. A large amount of excited 
native feeling has been industriously fostered with regard To 
it and on the initiative of the House of Commons, the Viceroy 
and Governors, and Lieutenant Governors were commanded 
to enquire and report upon a matter regarding which no 
sensible man connected with the administration of India 
has ever entertained any doubt whatever. The point at 
issue can be stated in a few words. The machinery of the 
' ■ overtiment of India is conducted by a vast number <A 
persons of whom the 4.mat majority are rightly natives j a 
India. But the ruling portion of the business, as distinct 
from the judicial anil administrative work is in the hands 
ol a few hundred highly trained Englishmen who, in the 
250 districts which make up British India, hold the supreme 
control of affairs and are responsible for law and order. 

I he magistrate of the district is the administrative unit, 
and around him all subordinate ministers revolve. 

These appointment 1 together with all the higher posts in 
the executive service, arc obtained by open competitive 
examination in England, and natives of India, in common 
with other British subjects, are free to compete and have 
indeed carried off a considerable number of them. The 
young Indians of the Government colleges, the budding 
lawyers and journalists of Calcutta. Madras and Bombay, 
would find it very convenient it they were relieved or the 
necessity of a tedious and expensive course of study in 
LngJarjd by a change in the rules permitting them to be 
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examined in India, at the time that the English candidates 
weft examined in London, But such a change would 
destroy the very principle of the Civil service, which is that 
the men who have in govern India and! in the last resort, 
to maintain our Empire there against a world in arms, must 
be men who have been trained in England and fed here 
on imperial traditions. 

No sane Government will abandon Its vital interests to 
the care of men who are unwilling or unable to comply with 
this moderate condition. 1 would further add, that from 
my experience of Indian examinations, it would be im¬ 
possible when the prizes were so high to guard against 
wholesale fraud : and that the smart or superficial scholars 
who would flock to competitive examinations would 
certainly not belong to the ruling, fighting classes of 
Hindustan to whom alone we can look for brotherly aid 
in time of storm and danger, when copybooks are thrown 
into the corner and men begin to take down their swords, 

TKK UEERTV OK THE PRESS- 

The freedom of the Press from official control is, in this 
country, a necessity of our social and political litc. but there 
is no reason that the medicine which suits one constitution 
or cures one disease should be forced as a panacea upon 
every patient. If wc look at the history of modern civiliza¬ 
tion it seems doubtful whether an absolutely free Press is 
notan institution which is alone suited to the Anglo-Saxon 
race in either continent. Here, in England, the sound 
sense of the people, and a homogeneity which is great 
though not complete, deprives the liberty of the Press ot its 
chief danger. Our interests in these islands, whatever 
politicians may say. are the same, and the advantage ol one 
section of the; community makes for the good of all. More¬ 
over the law of libel, a weapon as uncertain a* the Australian 
boomerang, keeps the most passionate spirits in check* But 
in other countries, can it be said that the freedom ol the 
press is altogether an advantage ? Prance, with its black¬ 
mailing scandals can hardly be said to be an illustration in 
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its favour. 111 1 ndia. with an alien government, rival com* 
mumties and creeds and an undeveloped civilization, the 
unrestrained liberty of the press is a grave danger. Surely 
for intelligent human beings there must be some middle path 
between the iron censorship of Russia and the license of 
America, where the law of libel is rarely enforced. No 
educated and cultured Englishmen, certainly none of those 
engaged in the administration of 1 ndia would desire to dose 
any safety valve of popular discontent. Allow all possible 
freedom to honest and temperate criticism of the measures 
and policy of the Government, and encourage the discussion 
of every grievance. Freedom of the press such as this is 
the best security for a Government which only seeks the 
interests of the people and whose mistakes are made through 
ignorance of popular sentiment. But. if the government 
of the Queen is to lx- efficiently carried on in India, some 
check must be placed on misrepresentation, malice and 
treason, which now flourish, like ill weeds, in thr columns 
of the native press. No one who has not had an intimate 
knowledge of I ndia can have any idea of the terror which 
these venomous prints cause to native officials : «r how fear 
of attack troubles the course of justice. Many of these 
papers have only an issue of a few hundred copies and live 
on plunder as unblush ingly as a Sicilian brigand. Many 
independent princes have complained bitterly to me of their 
blackmail. U nless they are subsidized they fill their columns 
with abuse of the chief till he is terrified into compliance 
with their demands. They are too cautious to put their 
head in the lion's mouth, so they establish themselves in a 
British cantonment, or in a British district hard by, and from 
this city of refuge spread their malicious libels undisturbed 
by the English Government which has never realized how 
embittered many of the chief feudatories of the Crown have 
become by the infamous attacks made upon them by 
criminals who avail themselves of Government protection. 
Nor docs the Government itself obtain any immunity by its 
mistaken tolerance. Many of the larger and more ?m- 
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portant native papers, wilted by mi:n who have received a 
free education in our schools and colleges, are habitually 
hostile and often seditious. They studiously misrepresent 
the motives and acts of the Government, viliiy its most 
honourable officers from the Viceroy downwards and appeal 
to the ignorance and fanaticism of the imputation. I his is 
not liberty of the press, it is license in its most dangerous 
form. There are politicians, 1 will not say statesmen who 
argue that a strong Government can afford to despise 
attacks upon its policy and motives and that its subordinate 
officials must not be so thin skinned as to wince under 
undeserved abuse. But these are the counsels ot a path} 
and weakness. Even in t highly civilized community like 
France, you see how' a venal and scurrilous press has driven 
the President of the Republic from office, anil threatens to 
make all respectable Government impossible. How much 
more dangerous is it In India to allow seditions appeals 
to an ignorant and excitable population, ll the Indian 
Government be too timid to protect itself from open 
sedition and too ungenerous to defend tU servants against 
false and malicious misrepresentation it has surrendered one 
of the elementary principles of a civilized government, 
popular or autocratic, and deserves the fate which attends 
on all rulers who do not know' how to govern. 

THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 

The last subject which I will mention is the defence o, 
India, which, next to the currency, is of the most pressing 
importance; and is only inferior to the currency in impor¬ 
tance because unless our hnance be reorganized and placed 
on a sound basis we will have no money to increase our 
army or defend our frontiers. For this reason 1 would 
recommend you to disregard those cheese-paring economists 
who are always in a fever of agitation because India has been 
over-charged for recruits or troopships or that she has to 
bear the costs of wars in Burmah or Afghanistan, which 
have been waged on her behalf, to strengthen her stra¬ 
tegical position or to enlarge her borders. These items 
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art: very difficult of adjustment, and 1 doubt if there is 
much to complain of. My remembrance is, and many 
gentlemen in this room can correct me if I am wrong, that 
the Committee of which a very true and just friend of 
India, Lord Northbrook was President, decided the other 
way, that India hardly bore her fair share of the common 
burthen. But I only refer to these disputes lo dismiss 
them as unworthy the serious attention of patriotic men. 
We are not going to draw up an exact balance sheet of the 
advantages and losses which accrue to India or England 
from their mutual connection. A Parsee Member or the 
House of Commons in an amendment to the address was 
very anxious that this should he done and that the British 
Exchequer should pay some share of the charges for the 
army and civil service and the cost of Indian wars, propor¬ 
tional to the benefit England derived from India. Most 
sensible men would imagine that the balance was entirely 
the other way. What Joes England gain by India i* A 
precarious living for a few of our sons, who work for what 
they earn far harder than men in England work, and who 
retire, poor but with clean hands, to live on a pension which 
may lx; equal to the savings of a second-class tradesman. 
The foreign trade of India: well, trade is not particularly 
prosperous just now, and such profits as there are fall to 
the Indians and not to Englishmen. Further, our trade is 
free, and we take no chances which we do not give to all 
the world. On the other side of the account. India, with 
her princes, merchants and jieasams, has gained everything 
by her connection with England. We have given to her 
every blessing which accompanies freedom and peace ; and 
unless our Parei friends and critics lived under the strong 
protection of England, thev would not be living in India at 
all, or only as an out caste and proscribed race, wearing a 
special dress, in a special quarter of 3 few towns, and paying 
five times as much taxation as that of which they now com¬ 
plain, Thu Parsecs are an eminently worthy, industrious 
race, wealthy and charitable, well educated and intelligent: 
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churns. But they do not enlist in our Annies, They did 
not help us to conquer India; and it seems presumptuous 
in one of their number, who is certainly out of sympathy 
with his fellow countrymen, to dictate to us the cost at 
which we should defend it. We all, in this room, know at 
what outlay we would keep India, which we cannot abandon 
Without disgrace and which we will not lose in fair fight 
without a free expenditure of the w hole strength, energy 
and treasure of the British Empire. So we will leave tho?=e 
whom tt may amuse to squabble over disputed items of 
account: while we, who have made the Empire, will decide 
how we may best and most worthily defend it. 

Rui these questions are too large for to*day, 1 will only 
say that, in common with all those who are intimate with 
the North-West Frontier, l think that a solid and invalu¬ 
able work has been done there and in Biluehistan, by suc¬ 
cessive Viceroy S; Lord Ripon, Lord Duffer in and Lord 
Lansdowoe, ably seconded by Sir Donald Stewart. Lord 
Roberts, and the late Sir Robert Sandeman. Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Biluchistan true ruler of men, whose vacant 
place them is absolutely no one to fill adequately. 1 >0 not 
allow the men who arc making up the accounts to tell you 
the money has been wasted. Not a rupee too much has 
been sptml and very much more will be required when you 
have money to spare, ll was tnfev(table that frontier defence 
should be expensive for in the old days, it was impossible, 
as Sir Henry Davies will testify, to induce the Supreme 
Government to commence work. 1 was Secretary to the 
Punjab Government for many years and 1 have ridden up 
and down the frontier from Peshawar to Sind many limes* 
But we could never squeeze money out of the treasury for 
even the most uqjent works. There was not a single 
metalled road on the whole frontier on which guns could 
move after heavy ram; die rivers and torrents were ua- 
bridged, and there was scarcely any improvement in the 
vital matter of communications, since the time uf the Sikhs. 
Our cantonments were merely fortified camps, and would 
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have been nf little value but for the force which held them, 
known to fame as the Punjab Frontier Force, then under 
the orders of the local Government and now under the 
Commander in Chief of India, which was inferior to no 
carps darmte in the world for splendid sddierly qualities of 
both officers and men. I have seen the armies of most 
European powers, and among them I cannot call to mind 
so workmanlike and incomparable a force. 

I am delighted to see here mv illustrious friend Lord 
Roberts, who has done more than any man living to m jUc 
the Indian army a fierfect fighting machine, and I am sure 
that he would conlirm my praise of the l J unjab I‘ rontier 
Force, 

Now that the borders, of Russia have become comer* 
mi nous with our own —“3 fact in which there is no reason 
for anxiety or alarm—a large amount of money Has most 
rightly been spent on border defence and we are far 
stronger on the North West Frontier than we ever wen- 
before. On the question of Russia I will only say this, 
that 1 have never been a Russophobe and I do not see 
why she should not prove an amiable neighbour, t here 
are no doubt stormy petrels on both sides of the border, 
whose interest is found in tomenting quarrels, and invent* 
ing causes of quarrel; but we may, at any rate on this 
occasion, assume that the friendly sentiments which the 
new Oar has been pleased to express towards this country, 
are heartily reciprocated by England who has every desire 
to live on the most cordial terms with Russia. W hen wt 
consider the Infinite disaster to Russia which would follow 
failure : the impossibility of her administering India on 
the modem principles w’hich would alone be tolerable to 
the people who have enjoyed perfect freedom under the 
English; it is obvious that a Russian invasion is not a 
project that will commend itself to sane and responsible 
statesmen. Russia has a iKnindless extent of magnificent 
country, far richer than India, to develop, in Eastern 
Asia and will have ample employment for both her energy 
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and treasure ; white if the English Foreign Office assists 
ht r to obtain an open port in the Pacific, which is a necessity 
to her it will be doing a very sensible thing. 

11 we are attacked we shall know very well how to 
defend ourselves, and Lord Lansdowne, Lord Roberts 
and their predecessors in office have made defence com¬ 
paratively easy. Reasonable precautions have been taken, 
and jf they have been expensive this is due to the long 
neglect of frontier defence which was once perhaps excusable 
but which would now be foolish and criminal. 

A friendly Afghanistan is the second point in our scheme 
of frontier defence, and this seems to be fairly assured 
during the life of the present Amir. The Afghans are 
not an easy people to manage, but they know that we do 
not want their country, for the reason that we have in¬ 
variably marched out of it as soon as we possibly could. 
This confidence is not friendship, but it is probable worth 
more. As to His Highness the Amir, from the day that, 
under the Orders of the Government, then represented at 
the India Office by our noble chairman, I proclaimed him 
monarch of Afghanistan, he has remained a constant and 
true iriend of the British Government, though he has his 
difficulties, and mischievous persons, both here and in 
India, have tried hard to pick a quarrel with him. But 
Ins friendship beam the test of time for it is a sensible 
friendship; founded not on sentiment but conviction. 
Abdur Rahman is a very able and a very exceptional man. 
He knows well that it is his interest to remain friends 
with England, as on no other terms would he remain an 
independent ruler at all. I hope that he will not come to 
England on a visit, as he cannot he spared from Kabul and 
his health is not good : but a warm welcome would be 
extended to his son, if chosen to represent him. and a 
public acknowledgment of the youth by England and a 
guarantee of his succession would be a thoroughly states- 

The next link in the defence of India is formed by the 
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independent chiefs, the Rajas, Mabarajas, Naw-abs anti 
Thakurs who make up picturesque or Native India* i 
know it well and have lived in it Jong, and wish 1 could 
talk about it to you to-day. Suffice it to say that the 
larger chiefs have willingly agreed to contingents from 
their armies being drilled and officered so as to be able to 
take their place in line with regiments of the British army, 
and although this does not give us a large reserve force, 
it is most valuable as a sign of loyalty and goodwill, and 
the numbers can be easily increased. We first tried the 
system oT native contingents during the lirst Afghan w r iir 
in 1878-79, when the Sikh States furnished detachments 
of excellent Troops who did good service on the t rentier 
and showed admirable discipline under trying circumstances. 
It must be remembered that a very large proportion of 
the army of a native state is maintained for purely 
decorative purposes and would be as useless as Lhe soldiers 
of a circus in time Qt war. Some States, especially Sikh 
and Rajput, maintain a high standard cl efficiency, liut 
what the Rajas have been able to do they have done. 
They are thoroughly well disposed to the Government 
and loyal to the Queen Empress and only ask for oppor¬ 
tunity to do good service. 

But after all, Englishmen, it is not to native Rajas, 
nor to buffer States, nor to lip loyalty that you have teen 
accustomed to trust, w r hen you have got your back against 
the wall. India can only be adequately defended by the 
spirit and determination of Englishmen who won and have 
held the country till now. Your dangers are not from 
starving peasants or intriguing chiefs, or Iron tier rivals, but 
from Parliamentary Government or rather party govern¬ 
ment, which is cursed with the disease of never knowing its 
own mind, of never trusting its officials, and which is as 
frightened at a question in the Mouse of Commons as if it 
were an earthquake. The consequence is that India has 
become the happy hunting ground of faddists and char¬ 
latans and enthusiasts who are for ever pressing on the 
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Government their remedies for ills which may not really 
exist or which they do not understand till a genera! feeling 
of nervous unrest is created in the people while authority is 
confused and paralysed, Hut the recent action of the 
present Secretary of State, Mr. Fowler, who has shown 
himself both just and strong, has given fresh hope to all 
the true friends of India, and his success may perhaps 
encourage ocher English statesmen to resolutely place 
India beyond the influence of English party politics. 

My East word may appear superfluous but without it this 
lecture would be incomplete. It is that India is best 
defended not at Peshawar or Quetta or Herat, but at 
Portsmouth and Gibraltar. So long as you insist on main 
mining absolute supremacy at sea, India will be always 
secure, however stormy her future; but if you weakly 
allow that to be wrested from you, India will be lost 
together with your Colonial Empire, and the sun of 
England's greatness will set for ever. 
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THE MANDATE TO THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

Bv C D. Field, a. a., ll.d,. 

Ofihtf Inner Temple, Jlarriiiter-at-ljiw j late Judge of the H4;h Coon. 

Calcutta. 

On the 2 fth ! iccember last, in summing up the debate on 
the Cotton Duties Brit in the Legislative Council in' India, 
His Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

"It is duimed that Members must be free to (peak and vote in this 
Council for the incisure tber honestly think I can uccfx that pm* 

position only with the tjuaiificatton that they duly reeopitt the r^ponsr- 
tiiiity uniter which they exercise their rights in this Council. Only in an 
entirely irrcsjKuiubk btxly can Members act entirely os their tnclin-Uiun 
leailt them In a legislative body a man mast jit, unless he has a he red! rosy 
right, by whai in modem parlance i culled a Afaxdatt , and rhiu mandate 
nutsr be given by some authority. I need not remind you. that in a pir. 
liament 3 man is not free to act exactly as he pleases. He h distinctly 
subject to the Mandate he has received from his coiutimeats; and jin. 
tiec has sho*n that iht-s h not sufficient, but that make | aril'mental < 
gasemmerit effective, it has been necessary to introduce party mana^(>iiieni. 
and the bonds of party in the present day certainly ibnw no signs of being 
relaxed. Herr we Dave no election and, I am glad to say, no party; hut 
every man. who sits here, sit* by the authority and sanctiim of t'arlimnent; 
and to say that he cm refuse to obey the decisions of Parliament would he 
absurd, , . , , I syeak with same deference after wha; fell from ihe 
Ho able, mi Griffith Evans: bill with all respect for his legal authority, I 
think he b nut correct in the view he took that a Member of Ltiti Council 
is unfettered in the vote he gives here. 

A " mandate " is a “'command," a *“ precept.' 1 a “ charge"; 
and the language just quoted and taken from, the official 
report of the Proceed mgs of the Legislative Council pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette of India " has been received in all 
circles (official and non-official) in that country as a formal 
Intimation that the Additional Members appointed to the 
Council for the purpose of legislation are expected to accept 
and support the views and measures of the Executive 
Government. 

I11 order to examine whether the opinion expressed by 
the Viceroy is constitutionally sound and supportable upon 
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con skit; nit ions of policy, it will lx: necessary to advert briclly 
to the constitution of the Lcjjislaiive Council of India, and 
to the circumstances of the occasion on which that opinion 
was expressed. 

The Governor-General of 1 ndia has an Executive Council 
composed usually of five members. 1 O this Council there 
have been added, since *855, certain other members, who 
all sit only for purposes of legislation. The Legislative 
Council, therefore, consists of the Members of tbe Executive 
Council and these so-called Additional Members who 
$it together and have equal votes, the V iceroy being the 
President and having a vote and a casting vote. From 
1K53 to 1 Ho 1. the Additional Members were officials, and 
amongst them was included the Chief Justice of Bengal. 
In 1861, the Chief Justice ceased to sit in virtue of his 
office; the number of Additional Members was fixed at not 
less than six nor more than twelve ; and of this number not 
less than half were to he non-officials. In 1892, the number 
was increased to not less than ten or more than sixteen 
the rule as to the proportion of non-officials still remaining 
in force — and provision was made for enabling certain 
public bodies in 1 ndia to select a limited number of persons, 
whom the Viceroy might up point to hr: non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council. The Additional Members 
selected from the non-official community have been native 
noblemen, native gentlemen of ability, and European 
gentlemen who have made themselves the leaders of the 
mercantile community. Of the great value of such de¬ 
ments in the discussions of legislative measures there can 
be no doubt. Vacancies have always been so filled that 
the Members of the Executive Council plus the official 
Additional Members may form a majority — the non-official 
Additional Members together forming a minority. 

Now there is no difference whatever between the official 
Additional Members and the ttoti'Official Additional Mem¬ 
bers, as regards appointment, authority, right and voting 
power ; and whatever obligatory force the supposed mandate 
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has as regards the former, the same it must have as regards 
the latter. Amongst the non-official community—Native 
and European—a seat in the Legislative Council is regarded 
as an honour Are the members of this community to 
understand that this honour is for those only who are ready 
to sacrifice for its enjoyment their own views of right and 
expediency ? In India there are not two |parties; there is 
no election. The conscientious man, who cannot concur 
with the Government view, has no expectation of being 
able to vindicate his opinions upon a change of administra¬ 
tion and return to place and honour. If a Government 
measure involves a conflict between English and Indian 
interests, he must, retaining his seat in the Council, either 
vote against his knowledge and conscience and sacrifice 
the interests of his country, or violate the mandate which 
called him to honour. No doubt, there is a third course 
possible. he may resign and retire- to join the Congress of 
Discontent, taking with him somewhat to justify its exist, 
cnee and increase its importance. Alter the discussion in 
Pari tan lent hardy two years ago in favour of extending a 
modified form of representation to India, this is not. how¬ 
ever, a result, which will meet approval with any informed 
class in England or India. 

As regards the official additional members, the mandate 
Is a virtual intimation that opinions, however fairly based 
upon knowledge and experience, had belter not be ad¬ 
vanced, or, if advanced, cannot be allowed any practical 
force in opposition to the view's and intentions of the 
Executive Government; that these members are bound to 
vote with the Government even against their own convic¬ 
tions and consciences r and that their presence in the 
Council is chiefly for the purpose of providing a counter¬ 
poise to inconvenient non-nfficial opposition. Is this the 
intention of the Art* of Parliament, which contain the 
written constitution of the Legislative Council ? There Is 
not to be found In any of these Acts a sentence or syllable 
w hich supports the supposition that it was so intended : 
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while in ihe debates of tS6l, as reported in Hansard, there 
is much to shew that it was not. Sir Charles ooch then 
Secretary of State for India, when Introducing the Councils 
Hill in the House of Commons, said that in the then 
state of public feeling in India it was quite impossible to 
revert to the state of things in which the Executive Govern¬ 
ment alone legislated for the country ; and throughout the 
debate upon the bill, at ever}' stage In that House, it was 
assumed that the Native an ! other Additional Members 
were to be called to Council, not to advise but legislative!} 
to decide. The case of a Government measure being suc¬ 
cessfully opposed by a majority oJ the Additional Mem iters 
(official and non,-official) was not further contemplated OT 
considered in that 1 louse. Jim when the bill came before 
the House of Lords, this contingency was dearly foreseen 
and discussed. The Duke of Argyll saw it and j»ni(Ked 
out the safeguard in the provision which empowered thi- 
Governor-General to overrule his Council. Lad Grey, in 
proposing an a m endment to keep the power of legislation 
in the hands of the 1 lOVcroor-Genwal aided by a consul¬ 
tative Council, said of the provisions which ukimaieL 
became law :-— 

" If it were underwood that tht official tnemltfs of the Council would 
in all caics support the measure* t>f the f.kwemor-Gcncral, then the l.rjpv 
latn'C Council iroulri «ass id het delihcrtlivr uody. 

Lord EHcnborougb. taking the same side, spoke of " the 
entire and absolute independence of the gentlemen of the 
Civil Service," and told the House that 

“ The? mighT depend on it that iliey could nui induce gentlemen of high 
character and ttimon in the Cm! Service to tnXtt die < ‘ouudi, if il ic 
thoroughly utHti L r^i£>od jhsU lhc> a'^ayj W with thr:1 lOttffiiRtn! 
’There wjli no independent gentleman in Smdia wbrt WfldtJ tafcc the aft 1 
pet i rumen! on that cumin com They won hi be oompdled to resign rheu 
sitDitioiii; and If the Governor obiiined f-uccessors ip fHem, they 

would be pervoitt of an iitfirtinr iktcfiplion. whose opinioft* would cany no 
weight, and who would in lid taring, discredit on ihc Council.'* 

Earl dc Grey ami Ripon disapproved of the idea that 
these members of the Council should only have a consul 
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tacive voice in matters of legislation, and pointed out that 
this was not what Lord Cloning recoin mended, 

" But that what he thought necessary wits, that these Additional Members 
uf his CotJiicLl should have full hj^isbtivc ftinciiofiF,: imd tliat to make 
their functions mefdy conaijlLiUte mmt greail) 1 weaken iheir ttsponii- 
bfclity,” 

He thought that the official additional members would 
generally support the Government: but. contemplating the 
case of their voting against and defeating a measure brought 
forward by the Governor-Genera], he said:— 

M U such a case did occur, k wauiti afford luktabfy Girting ^TtRiud* ihr 
ItlppDfiing thnl « *-as iH'i Altogether desirable that thv measure • lamld U 
pissed/ 

With respect to the Members of ihe Governor-General's 
Executive Council, who sit cx-q$(io in the Legislative 
Council, the case is different They form a sort of Cabinet 
and ail may properly support a measure approved by a 
majority of such Cabinet. As Ear! Grey said in the course 
of the same debale : 

“They we gentlemen who haw held high offices in India , who ha^c 
adopted the puttie semre » a profession, who have dvr&ted ihcit whole 
iiv« to this profwsiim ; and have fSien to h:gh )»rsuuin by Iojic termo. 
It is not ter be expected that ihey would forfeU all that hat been gained in 
the long labour of a life by resigning office, if they did not approve of 3 
measure of the Governor-(General, M 

Let us now see what was thfT occasion of th-: Viceroy's 
enunciation. 

It was this. In July 1S77. the House of Commons passed 
a Resolution that the duties then levied upon cotton manu¬ 
factures imported into India, being protective in their nature, 
were contrary to sound commercial policy and 01 ight to be 
taken off as soon as the financial condition of that country 
permitted. In deference to this Resolution and under the 
direction of the Secretary of State for India, these import 
duties were shortly after abolished, a temporary improvement 
tn the finances having rendered this course possible. Very 
soon after, commenced that serious depreciation of the Rupee, 
which has involved the Government of India in such grave 
financial difficulties ; and last year it became imperatively 
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necessary 10 increase the revenue by new a ml additional 
taxation. Alter careful deliberation it was decided that this 
taxation should assume the form of a tax upon imports; and 
an import duty was accordingly imposed by a new Tariff 
Act upon many articles. It was urged, not without appear¬ 
ance of reason, that as the financial exigencies of India 
compelled a general duty on imports, cotton manufactures 
ought not to form an exception ; and that even the Resolu¬ 
tion of the House of Commons had taken account of finan¬ 
cial exigency- This view was openly expressed by the 
non-official Additional Member* of the Legislative Council, 
and was entertained by some of the affinal Additional 
Members. Under directions from home, however, the ex¬ 
ception was maintained. Public opinion in India strongly 
disapproved of its maintenance, and emphatically expressed 
its disapprobation through every available outlet. It was 
then decided to allow the import duty on cotton manufac¬ 
tures ; but, in order 10 obviate th-: harm of the protection 
so created, to impose an crjuivalent excise duty on the 
cotton manufactures of India, I he non-official Members 
of Council at first protested against this excise duty upon 
rubrics manufactured for home consumption, and urged ns 
injurious effects upon a young industry. Finally, however, 
in deference to the wishes of the Home Government, and 
yielding to the argument that India, Iseing part of the 
Empire, must share as well the disadvantages as the ad¬ 
vantages of a uniform commercial policy, they accepted the 
position and agreed to the excise duty. The Macaulay of 
the next century will admire their complaisance and regret 
that it did not provoke an emulous generosity. 

With every desire to give loyal effect to the orders from 
Home, the Financial Member of the Executive Council 
made a careful personal inquiry as to what classes of cotton 
piece goods manufactured in India came into competition 
with similar goods imported ; and upon evidence he arrived 
at the conclusion that yarns of counts below 30 and goods 
containing yarns below 30 constituted a small proportion of 
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the imports The Executive Council of I ndia, therefore, con¬ 
sidered that by going down to 24 counts a safe line would be 
taken between J ndian yarns competing with similar imports 
(and therefore to be subjected to the excise duty in order to 
obviate the mischief of protection), and yarns not so com¬ 
peting and therefore to be left free of this excise. The 
Secretary of State, however, had other information to the 
effect that the counts between 20 and 24. that is, the coarser 
kinds for which Indian cotton is peculiarly suitable, also 
competed with the imports from Manchester. To prevent 
any possibility of the duties being protective, he directed 
that the excise duty on Indian yarns should begin with 
counts above ,20 instead of 24* as proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. He had, however, no objection to the 
Governor-General in Council reserving to himself, in the 
Act, power to raise the line by executive action, with the 
consent of Her Majesty * Government, in case experience 
should afterwards show that it had been drawn unnecessarily 
low. The Bill was drafted accordingly and laid before the 
Legislative Council. 

Those who were free to form independent opinions 
reasoned that it was not just to tax men upon a supposition 
that they would on inquiry be found liable, more especially 
as there was no provision for a refund of what had been 
levied, if an inquiry should show their non-liability ; that, 
if there could be any doubt, the subject ought to have the 
benefit: and that the most that could fairly be done in the 
interest ot the exchequer would be to fix the line at 24, and 
give the Govern or-General in Council power to lower it, if 
inquiry and experience showed that the limit of 24 was too 
high to secure the effective operation of the principle ac¬ 
cepted, It was said chat the mandate of Parliament only 
went the length of directing that no measure of a protective 
character should be adopted, but did not, and indeed could 
not. decide what would, or would not, be protective under 
the circumstances of any particular case; and that to tax 
men before they were shown to be liable, was something 
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like an application of the object!unable practice of hanging 
,i man first, and trying him when this preliminary operation 
had been completed. 

One of the non-official Additional Members, a native 
gentleman who spoke with much good sense anti modera¬ 
tion, accordingly proposed an amendment to the effect that 
the limit of the excise duty should be fixed at 24 counts, 
until it was proved that lower Indian counts competed with 
the imports, in which case a short amending Act could 
easily be passed. 

[t was upon die discussion of ih:s amendment that the 
doctrine of the mandate was enunciated. It is not possible 
to fed that the doctrine derives any strength from the 
exigencies of the occasion. 

in this discussion the Viceroy and some of the Members 
of the Executive Council postulated that the decision of 
Parliament and the direction of Parliament left the Legis¬ 
lative Council of India no option as to the course that must 
he pursued, A constitutional principle of the gravest im¬ 
port. and a fact upon which depended its application, were 
ai one and the same time assumed without evidence and 
without argument. As to the constitutional principle;, ac¬ 
cording to lawyers, the power of Parliament is supreme 
and sovereign. Parliament has the cortstiuuiunal right to 
tax India. Put many things arc constitutionally legal in 
theory, which are not politically expedient in practice. 
During the last century* Parliament conceived that it had 
the legal power to tax the American Colonies, but experi¬ 
ence showed that it was very inexpedient to do so : and 
Parliament having been convinced of this inexpediency 
passed an Act abandoning die right. Now Parliament has 
passed several Acts, which make over, with certain explicit 
reservations, full powers of legislation to the Legislative 
Council of India, Taxation hills are not included amongst 
the reservations, and it may some day be found a difficult 
question. whether, while those Acts remain umepealed and 
unaltered. Parliament constitutionally can direct, or potiti- 
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tally is wise to direct, what taxes shall be abolished or 
what imposed in I ndia. Happily the solution of this 
question is in no way necessary to the present discussion ; 
and most certainly the incident of the amendment did not 
create an occasion worthy of the determination of such a 
momentous matter. 

It remains to examine whether Parliament propounded 
any such decision or direction as has been assumed. Par¬ 
liament. as those acquainted with the elementary principles 
of the Constitution are aware, consists of the Sovereign, 
the House of Lords, and the House of Commons. Now 
Parliament so constituted neither decided nor directed ; and 
this may well dispose of the postulate of fact. It is nor. 
however, desirable to leave the matter here, when there is 
more which may fairly be said. 

In July 1877. the House of Commons passed the follow¬ 
ing Resolution :— 

M-fhai jn the opinion of tlik House ihe I <uii« now levied upon Cotton 
imported into Iniliit, being protective in their nature, are 
contrary to wind commercial policy, and ought to be rt t* lted without 
delay, $0 soon as the financial position of India will permit. 

It mav be observed in passing that the most eminent 
statesmen, including Mr. Disraeli and Mr, Gladstone, have 
disapproved and condemned abstract resolutions of this 
kind. Id 1853, Mr, Disraeli, then Chancellor oi the Ex¬ 
chequer, objected to a motion condemning the Paper i >uty 
as a highly impolitic and inexpedient attempt to hamper 
the Government by an abstract resolution concerning a tax 
at a time when it would be impossible to act upon it. 111 
1861 Mr. Gladstone objected to a similar motion with 
respect to Juries on Hops, as containing an abstract resolu¬ 
tion relating 10 a matter of finance, W ithoui denying the 
right of the H oust? to pass such a resolution, he characterised 
it as being a rash innovation on the practice of the House 
in former days : and the motion was negatived. 

Assuming, however, the right of the House to pass such a 
Resolution, if it $(* fit, what is its effect when passed ? All 
authorities are agreed that it has not the force of a law. 11 
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tl had such force, the means of abolishing the House of 
Lords were ready to hand. The House by its Resolutions 
declares its own opinions and purposes* Resolutions are 
often made the foundations of, or incorporated in, a Bill, 
which then comes before the Legislature in the usual way, 
tf not thus converted into law, they are according to the 
custom of Parliament as slated by the best authority, con¬ 
cluded by a prorogation, unless they are concerned with 
some settled practice of Parliament, when they have been 
often tacitly observed without renewal in the House which 
passed them. 

If such he the usage and practice of Parliament,can It be 
contended that the Resolution of July 1^77 had any binding 
force, seventeen years afterwards, in 1894, atl ^ notwith¬ 
standing the intervening prorogations ? If this Resolution 
were concerned with the repeal of a tax in I* ngland, would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer have felt himself bound 
by it under the same circumstances ? The American 
Colonies in the last century objected to the right of the 
British Parliament to tax them. Dispassionate lawyers, 
examining the subject when the heat of the controversy 
had cooled and the consequent events had passed down the 
historic stream of time, have arrived at the conclusion that 
on this point they were in error. What would have been 
their verdict if the taxation had been imposed by a Resolu* 
tion of the House of Commons ? 

But we hasten to vindicate the House of Commons which 
sat in t$7J from the possible imputation of having taken a 
step, which could not be defended upon Constitutional 
grounds or arguments derived from policy or expediency. 
The Resolution of (877 was a Resolution as to taking i>Jf 
a tax—not as to putting an a tax. A Resolution of the 
former kind has no doubt been on some occasions passed 
by the House of Commons notwithstanding the opinions of 
its leaders—but a Resolution of the latter kind, seldom or 
never. If the Resolution of 1877 did not direct or sanction 
the imposition of an excise duty—much less did it direct 
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or sanction the imposition of this duty upon those whose 
liability had not been shown, while a strung case of non¬ 
liability was before those, who urged obedience to a mandatt- 
never issued. If the House of Commons, which sat in 
1877, could be reconstituted to-morrow, who will doubt that 
a Resolution disclaiming thdr mandate for the rejection of 
the reasonable amendment proposed in the Legislative 
Council of India, would, if moved, be adopted by both 
parties in the House ? 

Since this article was written, the House of Commons 
has by a majority, approximating three to one, rejected the 
motion made by Sir Henry' James to adjourn the House 
lor the purpose of discussing the recent imposition of duties 
on the importation of cotton manufactures into India. All 
dispassionate men, who are proud of the true greatness of 
Great Britain, have rejoiced that the result has been worthy 
of the occasion ; that the feeling and the interests of India, 
though unrepresented, have not been disregarded or sacri¬ 
ficed ; and that Great Britain has proved not unworthy of 
the high trust which Providence has committed to her care 
and keeping. 


tl 2 


LORD ELGIN ON THE OBLIGATIONS Ol* 
MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNOR GENERALS 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

By J. W. Neill, t.cs., 

Late Judicial Commissioner of the L’eutial Provinces. 

At the close of the discussion of the Cotton duties bill in 
the Council of the Governor General at Calcutta. Lord 
Elgin made some remarks on the obligations of individual 
members of the Council, which have been the subject oi 
much comment in India, and have l>een loudly dissented 
from in different quarters as impugning the independence 
of the Legislative Council, and denying to the individual 
councillors the right to vote on every subject according to 
their judgment and their conscience. The matter is one 
of very great importance and very considerable public 
interest, and is well worthy of the attention of those who 
are interested in I ndian affairs or in the relations between 
the United Kingdom and India. If an attempt is to be 
made to form a correct judgment on the matter in dispute, 
it would appear essential first of all <o understand property 
the constitution of the Government of our great Dependency , 
though it will not be necessary to enter into a long argu¬ 
ment on the subject. With the details of the Government 
in India we need not at all concern ourselves; it is with the 
broad features of the Government that our interest lies. 
India, then, is part and parcel of the British Empire which 
is governed by Parliament. But India is not directly 
governed by Parliament. Such a course would be even 
now impossible, in spite of the facility and rapidity of com¬ 
munication with that country, A Government so far distant, 
so out of touch with its subordinate officials and so ignorant 
of the life and of the interests of a large eastern population 
could not directly govern the millions of India. The Par¬ 
liament of the United Kingdom, therefore, delegates its 
powers, both executive and legislative, to a subordinate 
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Government to be exercised subject to its control. This 
subordinate Government again consists of two parts the 
one part composed of persons residing in England, the 
Secretary ol State anti his Council ‘the other part com 1 
posed of persons residing in India, namely the Governor 
General and his Council, consisting of both ordinary mem¬ 
bers and additional members for making laws and regain’ 
tions. The form of Government has not materially altered 
since the lime of the East India Company. Before the 
transfer of the Government to the Crown, (hr Governor 
General and his Council hold the same position and exercised 
the same powers in India as they do now. while at home 
the Court of Directors and the Board ol Commissioners for 
the affairs of India divided the duties and responsibilities 
appertaining to the Secretary of State and his Council at 
the present time. I*he relations between the horn., fiart of 
the Govern men t of India and the Indian part in the time 
ai the Company could never lie in doubt, 1 he Govern¬ 
ment in India was In every respect, as regards its policy 
and its actions, subject to the orders of the Court of 
Directors. Thu Governor General could not set up any 
[Xilicy of his own—but was obliged to conform to the in¬ 
structions received from home, from his masters the 
Directors ; and when the Company's rule came to an end, 
all the powers jxrsses&fcd by the Board ol Contro, -ind the 
Court of Directors were vested in the Secretary of State, 
who continues to control and direct the action of the 
Government of India* He, a member of the Cabinet which 
is practically chosen by the House ol Commons to rule the 
United Kingdom, is primarily responsible, and. jointly with 
his colleagues, has to answer, to Parliament fur the good 
government of India : and it is, therefore, absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the chief authority should be vested in him. Dis¬ 
tinguishing next between the executive and legislative 
powers which have been delegated by Parliament, the 
former is in India exercised by Lhe Governor General and 
hb Executive Council, while all legislation is carried on by 
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the same body rc-in forced, however, bv certain additional 
councillors. Before the Act of Parliament (6 and tj Viet 
tap. 95 passed in 1X53. which continued the Government 
oi India for a mrther period in the hands of the Bast India 
Company, the power of legislation was exercised by the 
Governor General and his executive Council; but by that 
Act certain other persons were appointed to be members of 
that Council for and in relation to the exercise of the powers 
possessed of making laws and regulations, aJJ of whom were 
to be servants of the Company, except the Chief justice of 
Bengal and one of the other Judges of the Supreme Court, 
It was. however, also provided that Jlo law or regulation 
made by the Council should have force or be promulgated 
until it had been assented tn by the Governor General, 
whether he might have been present in Council at the 
making of it or not. 

I he transfer of the Government of India from the Com¬ 
pany to the Crown made no difference in the constitution 
of the Council for making taws and regulations ; but the 
Act 24th and 55th Viet. Cap. 67 passed in lS6t introduced 
a change. It was enacted that 

f*jt the Ixiter exercise of the power of ™Jilting bws anil irgulaiions 
voted in die Governor General in Council, the Governor General thsU 
nominate in addition to tin; ordinary and extraordinary members . , . 
sveh (verson? not less than six nor nHifc than twelve in number aa to him 
may seem expedient, to be members of Council for the purpose of making 
laws anil regulations only, . , . provided dial not les* than one half of the 
person* so nominated shall be non-official persons who at ihi* dale of such 

nomination shall not be in tht civil or military service of ih<? Crown in 
India/' 

These appointments were to be for two yeans. The 
Governor General in Council was authorized to make rulei 
for the conduct of business at meetings of the Council for 
the purpose of making laws and regulations prior to the 
first n| such meetings: and the rules so made might be sub- 
sequeath amended at meetings lor the purpose of making 
ant * re 8 uli f I ons 1 subject to the assent of the Gov ernor 
General: hut it was made lawful for the Secretary of State 
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in Council to disallow any such rule and render sc of no effect. 
No member or additional member was to be at liberty to 
introduce, without the sanction of the Governor Central, 
any measure affecting the public debt, the revenues, the 
religion or religious rites or usages of any class, or the 
discipline of the army or navy, or the relation of Govern¬ 
ment with foreign princes or states. The Governor 
General might assent to any law or regulation made by the 
Council or withhold his assent, or reserve it for the signifi¬ 
cation of Her Majesty's pleasure; and no taw or regulation 
should have validity until the Governor General hat! as¬ 
sented or Her Majesty had signified her assent. Even 
after the Governor General had assented to an\ law or 
regulation, Her Majesty might, through the Secretary of 
State, signify her disallowance of such law. It is unneces¬ 
sary for the purpose of this paper to go into the question of 
the extent of the powers of the Governor General in Council 
to make laws and regulations: they are very ample. 

Yet once again since i86i. has the constitution ol the 
Indian Legislative Council been altered by 55 and 50 Vtct. 
Cap. 14. passed in i&? 2 . Ji >‘ tWs Act the number of 

tional members of Council to be nominated by the Governor 
General under the Act of j86i is left to his discretion but 
must not be less titan ten nor more than sixteen, and the 
Governor General in Council may from time to time* with the 
approval of the Secretary of Stale in Council, make regula¬ 
tions as to the conditions under which such nominations 
shall be made. By this Act also the Governor General m 
Council is empowered to make rules authorizing, at the 
meeting of the Legislative Council, the discussion of the 
annual financial statement of the Governor General in 
Council and the asking of questions, but under such restric¬ 
tions and conditions as the rules might prescribe. No 
member, however, at any such meeting* is permitted to 
submit or propose any resolution or to divide the Council 
in respect of any such financial discussion, or the answer to 
any question asked under the authority of the Act or rules 
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made under it. Prior to this the business at meetings of 
the Council for making laws and regulations was limited to 
the consideration and enactment of measures introduced 
into the Council for the purpose of enactment, and no 
motion might be made or entertained unless it were for 
leave to introduce some measure or had reference to some 
measure actually introduced. 

Acting on the power conferred on him by the Act of 
tSga the Governor General lias increased the number of 
additional members in his Council and has ordained that 
the nominations to five seats shall be made by him on the 
recommendation of the following bodies, vis., the non* 
official additional members of the Councils or the Governors 
of Madras and bum bay ; the non-official members of the 
Councils of the Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and the 
N. W. P. and Oudhi and the Calcutta Chamber of Com* 
tnerce; while other additional non-official members will be 
nominated at his discretion, in such manner as may appear 
most suitable with reference to the legislative business and 
the due representation of the different classes of the com¬ 
munity. it may here also be explained that the bulk of 
the non-official members of the Councils of the Governors 
and Lieutenant Governors, numbering in each some 7 or 8 
members, those whom they do not nominate according to 
their absolute discretion are appointed on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Municipal Corporations of Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta, --of the senates of the Universities of Madras, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Allahabad/—of Chambers of Com¬ 
merce or other associations of merchants, manufacturers or 
tradesmen,—and of groups of municipal committees and 
District Boards, 

When the new arrangements came into force in 1894 the 
additional members of the Council of the Governor General 
were 14 in number—of whom four were official members 
and ten non-official members. One of the earliest measures 
brought before the Council after the assumption of charge 
by Lord Elgin was the Indian Tariff Bill, in introducing 
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it, the Financial member of Council, Mr, Westland, ex¬ 
plained brief! v the financial situation, ami the necessity of 
meeting an inevitable deficit occasioned by the continued 
fall in the value of the rupee, A return to Customs duties 
appeared to furnish the least objectionable means of obtain¬ 
ing the revenue required and a moderate import duty of 5 
per cent, was proposed. 1 n the face of the condemnation 
of Cotton duties as protective by the House of Commons 
and the difficulty of depriving them of that character by 
means of an internal excise duty, it was proposed to ex¬ 
clude cotton manufactures from the bill, the more readily 
as without including them the receipts from customs were 
estimated to yield the sum required. While the imposition 
of import duties was unanimously approved, the exception 
nf cotton manufactures was vigorously and hotly condemned 
by all the non-official additional members, several of the 
official members also speaking against it. In the end, 
however, the Financial member carried his point by a 
narrow majority, after the Viceroy had announced that the 
Secretary of State had expressed his willingness to consider 
the question of taxing imported cotton manufactures if that 
course was called for by the state of the finances and could 
be deprived of any protective effect. In December last 
the Financial member submitted to the Legislative Council 
that, without the aid of the Cotton duties, it would be im¬ 
possible to make satisfactory arrangements for next year's 
Budget and that immediate legislation was advisable. He 
therefore introduced 3 bill to amend the Indian larill Act 
—and at the same time a Bill for the levy of excise duties 
f>n certain cotton goods manufactured in India, stating that 
the latter was not introduced by the Government of I ndia 
on its own merits but as the necessary accompaniment of 
the former measure. 

'■ Her Majesty's GovetiuncnC he said, H representing the supreme 
authority in the idmttus(ration of India and following the iaanuaiom of 
the House of ComtOOOS, have stipulated that if we are obliged by stress of 
finance to impose an import duty oo cotton goods, we must deprive it of 1 
protective character by impeding an equivalent duty upon similar coeds 
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manufacimcd in India to >h* eitent to which the«c enter inlo ilircet corn 
petition with ^i>yds irct|Mirt-ed from ihi: United Kingdom* I da i*oi dftarc 
to discuss this condition It ts a decision arrived at by an authority which. 
is as capable of pronouncing an opinion on the economic i|Vitsti(tit a* the 
Ciov^rnitient of Indb is, and which has, by the Cof^ritntcDn of the Govern- 
taeni of India, the authority to enforce it. The part which the Gcwmnmtt 
of India I is vr liken in the discussion of the subject, has been in the firm, 
place to lay before her Maj esty ^ erntnent such arguments on th e su bjeci 
as occur iu them.-,elves or as were communicated to diem by various repre¬ 
sentative IxmII es in thtb country ; and in the second place after receiving 
the decision of her Majesty * Government in *he muter, whieb they acefi|it 
as a fully instructed decision, to cu ft rider in what maimer they ant carry 
out the requirements of the Houbc uf I'oinmoitk white at the V4tue time 
conserving, it> the utmost degree consistent with ihcse tcqiiifetnenif T die 
interests of the mfiutexnarer* in thetr cemniTy# and avoiding, so the utrnoal 
possible extent, ail interference with the process of manufaeiure and pto- 
ductlon ih Ltiis country.^ 

He then explained that according to the information of 
the Government of India nothing below 28’s was imported 
from Manchester, and the Govern mem had proposed to 
limit their tax to counts higher than 24*s. I he Secretary of 
State, on the other hand, believed, from the information 
obtained by him. that cloth was imported into India which 
contained, although in combination with finer yarns, yarns 
of count 24, and considering Her Majesty's Government 
pledged to the i louse of Commons to insist on the avoid¬ 
ance of all protection, desired to make lo’s the highest free 
count. The actual truth could only be ascertained by an 
inquiry of a kind impossible to undertake while a measure 
like the Excise Bill was known to be under discussion ; and 
the Government had, therefore, with the sanction ol Her 
Majesty’s Government arranged that on the first intro¬ 
duction of the Bill the line should be fixed at 20‘s, but that 
power should be taken to raise it to 24’s if it were found after 
inquiry that woven fabrics Imported from Manchester do 
not. as a matter of fact, contain yams so coarse, fo thr 
subsequent discussion on the Bill, an amendment was pro¬ 
posed by one of the non-official additional members who 
specially represented the interests of the mill-owners of 
Bombay, to the effect that the excise duly should not be 
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t.iken on counts b^tow 24*6. The mover based his ^ciinn 
on the strong feeling prevalent In the country and the 
universal consensus of opinion on the subject; and severed 
of the other non-official additional members followed suit, 
nrgnjng either that the amendment would alleviate the 
effects of the Bill* or that no case had been made out that 
the import duty would favour the manufacture of counts 
lower than 24V Sir Griffith Evans* in the course of an 
able speech, remarked j 

** I do not suppose dial any legislative assembly has evet had itteh □ 
request mode to It— a request id tix, pending a decision to be tom to by 
the Executive whether the tax is necessary or not- ft is an abdication o* 
the [hnwvT and dm it* TtKh which this C.oundl Isas been en trusted hy 
Fatlianvent. —in abdication a! the anjipoacd bidding of the Secretary of 
State, l say supposed bidding .— for though he may have issued < infers 
to the ExtCutire to introduce the BUI in. this form, he cannot order LE115 
Council co pass it, ihai depends on the vote ftf the majority of the 
members. The ordinary and additional membm have e^ual voie^, and 
each vote has equal value, with a casting vote in the President I will dot 
disettrs now the position of those members of the Kxetiutivcr Council who 
ah in the statutory Council for making 13^ Hitir pottition is* from ibeir 
dual capacity* a cunqilicaEcd ^nd dilBcult onCi and E wilt leave them to 
expl ain ij , „ 4 but the unfettered ilnscretion of the Council ns a body, sei 
far 45 \\\ power extends* Is undoubted and has been fccogrrised by ihr 
Sectary of State over and irvtf again in his published despatches* 

He claimed for the additional members of Ct> urtdl| 
official and non-official absolute freedom to vote us they 
might think wisest and best under all circumstance of each 
particular case,—^and that they should decide in each case 
as practical men with a due sense of responsibility and a 
due regard for consequences and r esults* And he com In ued : 

■ L It U not any strange- or dangerous doctrine which 1 am preaching* nor 
is it a new one- The power of the Council ii well gumilcd and can 
be no thinker 10 rhe Siatc. 'Hie BUb we pak& do not tuv-e ihe mree of law 
until they receive the assent of the Governor OsicfaL He mat refuse 
his Assent or refer the matter 10 Her Majrtty. Even if be gives his assent, 
the Secretary of Stale can dballqw the act and it will then ccAse EO be 
law, . , . Urn without the vote of thb Council netting can become law 
Over the whole Of India except in renain cases of emergency We should 
be careful to maintain ibc position assigned to ub in the Constitution and 
not to abdicate our fimctwol or to allow the Executive to make laws while 
■c only register them. The Secretary of Sutc and the Executive Council 
have no legislative powers and cannot be allowed to usurp ifcictro' 
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The last non-official additional member lo speak was 
Mr. Mehta, from Bombay* who protested 

- the principles and policy which seem to me io underlie the 

jiroviiconsi of ibi* Bill Thai principle and that policy aie that the infant 
industries, o ( India should he strangled in their birth tf there la the remotest 
suspicion uf their Luoipcting wi:h En^li^h nrnnuriitUiTfcS.' 

He made a special appeal to the official additional mem 
bers to join in support of ibe amendment; because* as he 
iisserted^ the exchange compensation grimed to them had 
been one mam cause of the deficit necessitating the levy of 
cotton duties; and he ended his speech thus: 

* Hut k is id id that if you adopt the amendment— the Secrtrtury <4 slate 
will veto the new Tariff act My Lord there are two ^rfues in which the 
saving f Render unto Caesar the lkii!|js that are Caesars is iftfcfr« If b inuc 
rtoi only m the *enae of remienn^: lo his lights and tots dues: bus tt 

h Irue also, when it \*\ a question fll obligation and responstbilltiEi that lie 
upon Ctoar. M the grave itspomibiliiy lying Uptw him fox the safe 
ad mini jit ration of the country can, in bis opinion, be hc*t discharged by 
vctttirtg the Tariff ica if the jinendiueni is passed, leave iu C^sar, that ti 
iht Secretary of State, Lo undertake and discharge that Ttsponsihilily. Whjf 
should we usurp ir ? The ijovemmeui «[ Her Majesty's Indian Empire 
must be earned on : and it will he for him then io decide bow to save the 
country otherwise from the yawning deficit which is bring prnphesied and 
which threat eo& to bring the Empire, t will not Kiy k :j the ver^e of bank¬ 
ruptcy—hut which will place it its j position of the greatest difficulty and 
hardship.” 

following the non-official members one of the official 
additional members next spoke, and ex plain ed why he pro¬ 
posed to vote for the amtndment : 

“ t.'rt denta tiding myself i* be free to Mflrcise my judgment, Iti I he txrM of 
m> ihiitiy. on ihtf merit* of the question before us," 

None of the ordinary members of Council spoke at any 
length. The legal member had early in the debate re¬ 
minded the members that the Secretary of State had sanc- 
t.nned the introduction of the Bill imposing a duty un 
imported cotton goods, on the condition that a counter¬ 
vailing duty on local manufactures were imposed, and that 
having accepted the one act the Council was not at liberty, 
without a breach of faith, to refuse to give effect to the com 
dition. Sir Anthony Mac Donnell insisted : 
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*■ W e v< a ii placed under an obligation by Parliament, an obligation 
Which, having regard lo its origin, weigh* as heavily tipon the non-official 
rocmlictv of this Council as upon the official memhere—that no meMOtt* 
shall he passed by this Council on iliis matter which wilt haw a psotectivc 

and he expressed hi nisei t satisfied by the evidence, that 
»If the Urn. bo drawn at 24'$ the measure will not be free from a pme« 
ttve cbvtadcf-" 

Sir Henry Bracfcenbury said he thought that Sir Griffiths 
Evans rightly drew a distinction between those members of 
the official Council who were appointed as additional mem* 
here and the ordinary members. The ordinary members 
were dearly bound to carry out the policy of the Secretary of 
State. As regards the other members, Sir Henry thought 
that they would act wisely in accepting the Bill, as the 
Government was willing that it should pass, and not risk the 
almost certain loss of it by insisting on the amendment. 

Mr. Westland said that Sir Griffiths Evans had described 
ihe 1 lower of the Council as free and unfettered, and had 
called upon members to allow no infringement of that free* 
dom. He could not help thinking that this attribute of a 
quite independent power arose in some measure from the 
fact that the authority, which in the United Kingdom is the 
ultimate deciding power in executive matters, is also that 
which exercises legislative authority; and it was assumed, 
therefore, that in exercising legislative authority they were 
in some way an ultimate deciding power, and they ought to 
be exempted from the consideration of anything that lay out¬ 
side their own Council chamber. But he believed no legis¬ 
lative Council in the world was able to exercise its functions 
without regard to some other authority, superior or concur¬ 
rent Even the l louse of Commons accepted amendments 
of the House of Lords in order to save a Bill- His speech 
was most conciliatory, but he ended t>\ sii) tng . 

■■ The question before the Council, I am bound to tell you,» a Govern 
ment qneaikm, on which the Government will, few Ihe reasons and on the 
jifinetplirs I hnre chained, exercise the "hole of its voting power. Hut 1 
hope tbai, alter the explanation I have given. I may hope to receive the 
support also of those members whose opinions <m the menu id the point 
at issue may coincide with those of the mover of the amendment.” 
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It was almost imperative,—in view of the appeals made 
to the additional members of Council, and to the claim to 
absolute independence and supremacy made on behalf of 
the Council, and the right of each individual member to 
vote according to his judgment on the merits of every 
question,—that the Governor General should not let the 
matter pass unnoticed. What he said was this ; 

“So £u as the individual action of my colleagues ^nd myself Is con¬ 
cerned, Sir Henry Brackets bury, in the discussions on the last 'farifl Bill 
nod again to-day, hw said we are bound to obey the or dm given by the 
[•roper and coast it uriurud authorities. But for my put, ! do tint think 
That exhausts the ijutstion. It it claimed that members must be free 10 
speak and vote in this Council for the measure they Imnestly think liest 
I can accept that proposition only with the qualification that they duly 
recognise the responsibility under which they exercise their rights in this 
Council. Only tn an entirely irresponsible body can members act entire!} 
as their inclination leads them. In every legislative body, a man must sit, 
links* he hat 4 hereditary right, by what in modern fariaa/t is called a 
mandate, and that mandate must be given by some authority, 1 need no: 
remind you that in Parliament a man is not free to act exactly as he 
pleases; he h distinctly uib]ect to the mandate he has received from bis 
constituents; and practice has shown that even this is not sufficieot. but 
that to make parliamentary Government dfertive, it has been necessary to 
introduce [tarty management ; and the bonds of [-'.irty, «ft the present day, 
certainly show no signs of being relaxed Here we have no election, and 
I am glad to say no pony : but every man who rite hue sits by the 
authority and sanction of Purl Lament; and to say that tie can refuse to 
obey the decisions of Parliament would be absurd But that is not all 
L'aiUatneir. has provided for the Gove tn merit of the Indian Empire. The 
British jVu? ran be provided for in no other way. Pariumcnl has allotted 
his proper place to the Viceroy, as Head of the Executive in India, and it 
h» given him a Council for the purpose uf making laws and regulations 
which cannot have powers in which he docs not share. But the Viceroy 
admittedly is not invested with supreme authority, which, as I understand 
it, is, by distinct enactment, entrusted to the Secretary of State and hi*. 
Council; and to apeak uf this Council as supreme—if that means that it 
has independent and unfettered authority, is to uy what is not the fact 

After defending the action of the Secretary of State in 
the matter before the Council, he added : 

11 Far be it from me ie> deny that t( is within the competence of the 
Council to throw out any measure, It would he its duty so to ant if the 
public weal were endangered But as I hive endeavoured to point out, the 
vote of th» Council, and m I tnainLitti of every individual member of it, ia 
given under she responsibility of doing noth in g to dkltxaic the complicate-! 
machinery by which this great Empire is govCmed. - * 
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These are the remarks to which exception has been 
taken as stripping the Council of alt dignity and inde¬ 
pendence. Yet It would seem that, without earning that 
implication, they contain a far juster view of the position of 
the Council than appears to be entertained by many of those 
who sit in it. It 5 s true that Lord Elgin might have ex¬ 
pressed himself in a more pointed way anti a simpler fashion, 
and that his allusions to parliament, elections, mandates and 
party discipline rather obscure than illumine the question 
he wits discussing ; but he rightly indicated the limits of 
the powers of the Council and the duty which the members 
owe to the source whence they derive their authority, in so 
far as he enunciated the following propositions as applicable 
to the Council, (a) that neither the Viceroy nor his Council 
has supreme authority in the Government of India,- 
that only in a wholly irresponsible body can the members 
act or vote altogether as their inclination leads them. — (*') 
that no member of the Governor Gengral's Council can 
refuse to obey the decision of Parliam ent ,—and that 

the vote of the Council and of every individual member of 
it must be given under the responsibility of doing nothing 
to dislocate the complicated machinery by which the Empire 
is governed. Let us take these propositions in turn. 

No one denies that the Viceroy or Governor General in 
Council, as representing the Government of the Crown in 
India, is under the control of the Secretary of State, of the 
Cabinet or of Parliament; but there seems to be a notion 
that a distinction may be drawn between the executive and 
the legislative powers of the Government, and that in exercis¬ 
ing the powers of the Executive the Viceroy in Council is 
subject to a control, from which he is exempt when exer¬ 
cising his power of legislation with the aid of his enlarged 
Council. Bui there would appear to be no authority tor 
this. The Legislative Council, as it is usually called, is 
not a separate Council—it is the Council ol the Governor 
General when it meets for making laws and regulations, on 
which occasions certain additional members nominated by 
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the Governor General have the right to sit. I best: 
additional member* were appointed by parliamentary 
statute not in order to limit or enlarge the power oi the 
Governor General in Council and not in order dial a body 
of* persons chosen by the inhabitants of India should, inde¬ 
pendently or the Governor General, take part in the legisla¬ 
tion of the country, but simply in the words of the statute 

■* Ear the better exercise of the power of making farm and regulations vested 
in the Governor General in Council,"' 

Neither in the wording of the statutes by which additional 
members were added to the Council of the Governor 
General assembled for making Jaws, nor yet in the history 
of legislation in India is there anything to countenance the 
notion referred to, 1 he subordination of the Governor 
General in Council in matter* legislative as well as in 
matters executive has, up to the present time, never been 
seriously questioned, floe might point to many things in 
connection with the Legislative Council as almost incon¬ 
sistent with any other view. I he (act that the additional 
members are all nominated by the Governor General* the 
fact that only a proportion nf them are non-ofiicialii—the 
fact that the assent of the Governor General is required 
for the validity of any law that may be enacted,—the fact 
that the Secretary of State may - r/a any law that has been 
passed—-the fact that even the rules made by the Council 
for making laws regarding the conduct of business may be 
disallowed by the Secretary of State,—all these matters, 
provided for by Statute, would seem to militate against the 
claim to supreme, or uncontrolled authority in its own 
sphere, on the part of the Legislative Council, But taking 
broader ground, it may be pointed out that it is impossible 
to separate entirely the executive anti the legislative powers. 
They an- not separated in Parliament The legislative 
power really implies control <>f the executive power, or it 
would be useless to make taws. The executive power is 
mainly concerned with administration : but administration 
requires the continued aid of legislation. Is it possible to 
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l«ilieve that the Governor General in Council can carry on 
the administration of India if he cannot obtain the legisla¬ 
tion which He requires ? Is it possible for the Secretary 
of State to be responsible for the good government of 
India and to be accountable to Parliament, if he cannot 
control the Government in the exercise of its most im¬ 
portant functions ? To ask these questions is sufficient. 
The theory of our constitution is unquestioned. The 
Secretary of State is responsible to Parliament: his control 
is affirmed by Act of Parliament; and he must have the 
means and the power to enforce his views. Parliament, 
in imposing on him a duty, entrusts him with the authority 
requisite to discharge U. 

Next as to the freedom of members to vote according to 
their inclinations, or if it is preferred, according to their 
judgment, on the merits of the particular question before 
them. It is rarely indeed the case, that a matter discussed 
in a legislative body can be wholly detached from every 
other question, that it does not touch other interests and is 
not complicated by other considerations. All these have 
to be taken into account in coming to a decision, even on 
what may seem mere matters ol detail, and not of principle. 

1 1 is probably only in a debating society that a decision could 
be arrived at on the abstract merits of the subject matter 
of discussion. In matters of politics, of life, of conduct, of 
all questions which are not of pure morals, Other considera¬ 
tions must be allowed their due weight, and the persons 
called upon to decide must do their best to reconcile their 
different responsibilities, and determine their course, after 
judging of the relative importance of different interests. 
One consideration must, however, necessarily be paramount 
with the Legislative Council of India; it cannot, and its 
members cannot refuse to accept a decision of Parliament. 
This would appear to be almost self-evident. The jwwer 
to legislate enjoyed by the Council is derived from Parlia¬ 
ment, and it can be withdrawn as tt has been delegated. 
The decision on any point of the sovereign authority—the 
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supreme legislature.—must con si min and be binding; on tht 
subordinate legislaiive authority. It has been argued that 
this is not so; that dl Government would be reduced to a 
bureaucracy if because a council is created by Parliament, 
therefore every member of it is under an obligation to vote 
according to the real or supposed wishes of a particular 
Parliament ; but that when Parliament creates a council it 
necessarily entrusts the members of it with the duties anti 
lays upon them the responsibilities that are inherent in 
their office; that they arc entrusted with the responsibility 
oi voting according to their conscience ■, and that they ;ire 
bound to exercise their responsibility until it is formally 
withdrawn. Parliament may override their decision, but 
it cannot require the members to vote this way, or that , 
while a man remains a member of the Council it is his duty 
to vote according to his conscience. This is plausible 
reasoning, but it is surely undeniable that a subordinate 
government or legislature must submit to the law of its 
being. It cannot set up its own will against the will of 
the power from which it derives its authority, just as a 
subordinate legislature is bound to obey a law of the 
supreme legislature or sovereign power, and can pass no 
law inconsistent therewith, it must obey a command of the 
same sovereign power whether that is expressed in the 
form of a law or not. The tbrm really matters nothing. 
Nor will it do to say that in the case of Parliament, one 
Purlin mem may differ from another, and the decision or 
command of one- may be reversed by another. In the 
same way a law passed by one might be repealer! by 
another. A subordinate government or legislature must 
submit itself to the Supreme power as k exists at the 
moment it is, of course, impossible to make every one 
see or do his duty < >r realise the effects of his action. Wh'-n 
it is said that a member of 3 subordinate legislature cannot 
refuse to obey the decision of the authority from which it 
has derived its authority, what is meant is th.it he ought 
not to do so and accordingly the \ icfcJnoy finally said that 
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the voie of the Council and every individual member of it 
must be given under the responsibility of doing nothing to 
dislocate the complicated machinery by which the Empire 
is governed. What would be the result of blind obstinacy, 
of refusal to submit to constitutional control—of stubborn 
unintelligent opposition—if k were not That such a state of 
things is impossible to contemplate in connexion with the 
Indian Council ? The administnttion of the country would 
be thrown out of gear ; the action of the Council might 
have to be annulled : Parliament Itself might have to 
legislate with greater difficulty and with less knowledge ; 
or the delegated powers of legislation might have to be 
withdrawn and the Council remodelled. 

Important as it is* however* that the Council should 
realize its own limitations and that its members should 
appreciate the responsibility under which they discharge 
their duty, it is no less important that the really great part 
which the Council plays in the Government of India should 
not be misapprehended or underrated. It is not called 
upon or required to register decrees forced upon it; nur 
yet to accept, with submission and In silence, every pro¬ 
posal of the Executive Government. 1 n the circumstances 
of India almost every proposal for legislation must emanate 
from the Executive government: but the Government ol 
India has at ah times shown Itself most anxious to elicit, 
from all quarters, criticism and discussion of the measures 
it has introduced into the Council* and it has spared no 
pains to consult all persons* authorities, associations and 
public bodies from whom it might expect assistance in ih^ 
elaboration of the project* or enlightenment as to the 
manner in which the ] proposed legislation would be re¬ 
garded by the people and would actually affect them, hi 
nominating additional members from the non'official com¬ 
munity, the Governor Genera! has ever made choice of the 
m^n most esteemed among their fellow*citizens for their 
ability and public spirit* or for the high position and for the 
respect they enjoy- More recently* as has Ixrcn seen* sortie 
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attempt at representation, though hardly popular repre¬ 
sentation, has been introduced. With the limitation that 
the policy and commands of the dominant country, as 
expressed directly by Parliament or through her Majesty's 
Government, must not be frustrated or disregarded, every 
member is tree to speak and free to vote as his judgment 
dictates, on any question either of principle or detail ; the 
greatest independence of speech and action has been in¬ 
dulged in and even encouraged and a slight acquaintance 
with the debates in the Council would be sufficient tc< con¬ 
vince anyone that they arc carried un with no more re¬ 
straint than is customary' in any chamber of a like nature. 
Even the ordinary members of Council who form part of 
the Executive Government frequently vote on different 
sides, and there is probably in reality less abstention from 
voting according to individual judgment than in any 
political assembly that could be found. The Council has 
been presided over by many eminent Viceroys: and many 
eminent civil and military* servants of the Crown have sat 
in it. but no one with an adequate knowledge of India is 
ignorant of the very distinguished part which the non¬ 
official additional members of the Council have played in 
the past, and the great services which they have rendered. 
Among them have been both natives of India and Euro¬ 
peans \ the former drawn from different parts of India, the 
latter perhaps more exclusively from Calcutta : am! the 
present Council includes more than one such member who 
might compare favourably with the most distinguished of 
his predecessors. They have found scope for their ability, 
patriotism and independent spirit whiie yet recognising that 
the position of India, as a dependency makes it incumbent 
on them to accept, at times, a policy which thej may 
not altogether approve. England having undertaken the 
Government of India and having declared her poiicv of 
carrying on that Government for the good of India, may 
occasionally have to overrule the popular wish in relation 
to a policy which she thinks mischievous ; hut at no time 
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have the people of England been more determined than at 
present to fulfil the great trust which they have undertaken, 
Only the other day, Mr. Goschcn declared that just in 
proportion as he held that India cannot he endowed with 
such representative institutions as are suited to Europe and 
such assemblies as we have here, he felt strongly that 
Parliament was bound to listen to the voice of the Indian 
people on questions affecting their interests: and he added 
that he wished India to understand that 

" En this House, an both sides, there is a determination that Indian feeling 
should be considered as much as the feeling of any part of the country 

The words with which Mr. Fowler concluded his admirable 
speech on the same occasion may also be quoted : 

My right honourable friend his said that India has no representatives 
io the House. I deny the accuracy of that allegation. The rcpiesenu- 
rives of India in this House aft not one or two individuals, not even the 
section of members who are thought to be experts on the one hand, or 
those men who Have a profound, a deep, and a special interest in Indian 
affairs on the other, livery member of this House, whether elected by an 
English or by a Scotch or by an Irish constituency, is a member for India. 
AH the interests of India, personal, political, commercial, financial anti 
social, are committed to the individual and collective- responsibility of the 
House of Commons, t ask the House ro discharge that gigantic trust, 
Iininffr ii firwi by any selfish or j»rty feeling, but with wisdom and justice 
and generosity.’' 

The response which this appeal met with is sorely a 
guarantee to the people of India that the control which 
Parliament exerts over the Indian legislature will be exer¬ 
cised in the interests of India, and that there is no need to 
fear that they will be subordinated to those of any other 
pjin of the United Kingdom, 


CHINA'S FUTURE: 


A STtfDV. 

By Colon Bit, Mark Bru., v.c., c.b. 

U/ gain a knowledge of the China of the past and 
th».' present sufficient to form a conception of what she 
may be in the future as a fighting Power, it is essential 
that we should call to mind how her army and navy have 
comported themselves hitherto against organized forces. 

This study wit!, at the same time, give an insight into 
the character of her jjeople and tlieir modes of thought and 
action. It will show that their character is typically oriental; 
wedded to the traditions of race and to habit, and incapable, 
apparently, of appreciating the advantages of discipline and 
of exact military training. 

Her navy is a creation of the present. Her first essay 
as a sea power against France sufficed to lead us to 
expect oJ her fleet some such drama as we have lately seen 
enacted in the 'i cl low Sea, and this factor of strength need 
not Ivirther be referred to. I'he fate of her navy must be 
that of every fleet not kept up to the highest pitch of train¬ 
ing and efficiency, manned by crews without capable com¬ 
manders without discipline and cohesion. 

Our wars with China, since the opening of any consider- 
.d>.t, trade with her, in 1830, have lieen commercial wars, 
forced on us by onerous restrictions placed on foreign trade 
generally, by insults offered to our trade superintendents 
and contemptuous treatment of foreign merchants. Such 
treatment stout! the case to the Chinese of a victory over 
the “barbarian traders, the authorities seizing every 
opportunity to humiliate them and expel them the country. 

I hey were no selfish wars undertaken for selfish ends; but 
it was Great Britain's wont in those days to take the lead 

m a11 emer A r ' se > a "d to allow the whole of Christendom to 
enjoy the fruits of it. 
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Kutwithstending (he contemptuous action of the man¬ 
darins even at that time there was a party favourable to 
foreign Intercourse, and who advocated it on the grounds 
'»f Its importance to China, because essential to the Imperial 
revenue, and of the impossibility of preventing it, flvrY, 
however, were powerless to overcome the stubborn resist¬ 
ance of the so-called " patriotic " party, strongly averse to 
all dealings with the "foreign devils/ 1 and whose object was 
to he rid of, to curb, control, anti humble, the foreign com¬ 
munity. 

Such ignominious treatment caused our representative 
in Canton, in 1S3K, to warn all traders that they could not 
reside there with either safety or honour, and forced upon 
us the war of ($40-41, to obtain redress and reparation for 
injuries inflicted: it was a just war and was not undertaken, 
<is the Chinese have endeavoured to represent, to lorce 
opium upon them. 

The result or the war was similar to that of all the wars 
in which China has engaged with Europeans or w ith any 
trained force such as Japan can now put in the field. The 
Chinese were defeated everywhere and on all occasions; 
they credited their adversary with being as ignorant of war 
and as simple-minded as themselves: they pitched tents to 
represent encampments or threw up conical mounds of earth 
and whitewashed their tops with the same object, ihe com¬ 
manders embezzled the funds provided for defence and the 
pay of the troops, the Government issued edicts to deceive 
the people and hide the truth; those of the unsuccessful 
ministers and generals who did not commit suicide to 
escape death or degradation submitted themselves volun¬ 
tarily to their fate, as decreed by the Board ot Punish¬ 
ments, 

To wear out the “barbarians by every artilice ui diplo¬ 
macy, truces were made only to be broken and to allow 
effect to be given to secret instructions to redouble efforts 
for defence* 

As an early result of the war. Hong Kong came into our 
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possession and direct intercourse between the two countries 
was agreed to, by treaty, upon an equal looting. This 
treaty was, however, never ratified ; and numerous were 
yet to be the armistices treacherously arranged, and many 
reverses and disasters were yet to be suffered before the 
peace of tSqa, 

J hroughoui their operations the Chinese showed an abso¬ 
lute ignorance of the principles of fortification—and this not¬ 
withstanding that a Chinese peasant is a born sapper— 
and of the tactics of defence and attack ; the importance of 
holding the key of a defensive position never struck them ; 
they thought of their front only and left their flanks and 
rear to look after themselves. Such an open-iiion as rsca- 
lading had never presented itself as possible to their un¬ 
original minds, and was regarded as unfair and described 
as that of walking over walls on slicks; such a want of 
originality, considering that their towns are all surrounded 
by high walls, points to a defect in adapting means to an 
end which is difficult to account for except by admitting a 

defective intellect Jue to an education void of all practical 
utility. 

Their favourite practice was to harass ; by kidnapping, 
by drifting fire-rafts against our shipping, and by piracy. 
To ill-treat those, however, who server! us produced its 
own results: it bound them to us by the strongest of ties. 
l.e., that of fear from their own countrymen Individuals, 
displayed great bravery in facing death * in, many cases 
their bravery was that of despair for they fought under 
the impression that we, like themselves, gave no quarter 
Bodies of Tatar troops at times, however, displayed in¬ 
domitable courage. Such courage was conspicuous at Cha- 
pu and Lhin-Kiang-fu in 184-; it showed that discipline 
on!) was required in directing it, to produce most excellent 
results, and even their misguided heroism in their acts of 
suicide and the murder of their own families must raise in 
us .1 sentiment of admiration mingled with regret. 

V\ hil>t on the subject of bravery we may here add that 
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the Chinese coolie corps did excellent service at Canton in 
carrying ammunition close up to the rear of our 
columns; and also in i860, although recruited from thr 
scum of Canton and Hong Kong. they did yeoman ser\ ice, 
At the attack of the Feiho forts they showed great bravery 
holding the ladders in the ditch to allow the French t *torm* 
ing party to cross ; and throughout the campaign the tosops 
behaved with courageous endurance considering the in¬ 
feriority of their arms and training. 

Led by Gordon the "Ever Victorious Army" showed 
great gallantry, and, against their fellows, reformed and 
renewed the attack after a repulse in a manner that would 
done credit to European troops. 

Nevertheless on no occasion vv^ £n\ portion of tin. 
Chinese troops which had been defeated with slaughter, a 
second time arrayed against us. It is the nature oJ a 
Chinaman to fight until his adversary has proved himself 
to be the better man ; he will then cease all resistance. 
However brave and obstinate the defence, he will carry it 
only to a certain point; he will desert his post as soon as 
the attacker storms the parapet, and will jump overboard 
so soon as the boarders crowd the deck. 

In dealing with this nation of fair words and toui deeds, 
it was found necessary to seize high officials and hold them 
as hostages; all prisoners lost were never heard oi again, 
and they were tortured to death. 

Our clemency under ail provocation eventually resulted 
in the Chinese adopting a similar conduct towards our 
prisoners, and caused them to wonder at our forbearance 
and to dread our power. 

Everything showed the insignificance of China's military 
resources, and our chiel difficulty lay in keeping ui check 
the Chinese rabble, ever ready to plunder. Their armies 
invariably melted away after a defeat; for a Chinese soldier 
Can soon divest himself of all that marks him as such, 
when he at once becomes indistinguishable troni peasant or 
artisan. 
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The tedious and desultory operations conducted from 
i^+o to 1845 showed that such a method of coercing China 
was of little avail for disasters, distant from his capital, 
annoyed his pride but did not materially affect the Kmperor 
and the Central Government who thought only of the 
vicinity of Peking and the Peiho. So long as negotiations 
could be prolonged, and the scene of the drama shifted 
from one distant place to another, so long were they less 
likely to yield to the inevitable. There is no national 
patriotic feeling in China, and the peoples of North, Mid, 
and South China would readily join in an internecine war. 

The peace of 1S4J was due to the heavy blow struck by 
the stoppage of the Yang-ise-Klong trade ; a Uav> aimed 
at a vital artery, second only to the Peiho. Yet it was the 
firm belief of those best acquainted with the Chinese 
character that they would not keep faith with us or hold 
reluctant intercourse with us, short of such being exacted 
by the capture of Peking, a judgment which after events 
proved ta be a correct one, Ht:r financial exhaustion alone 
caused the treaty to be maintained and saved the country 
from further immediate disasters. Many, however, were 
the innocent victim* offered up to screen the Peking man* 
darins. who govern China in their own interests. As a 
result of their inflammatory proclamations patriots arose 
who sowed the seeds of rebellion and many difficulties, and 
led to the expedition to Canton in 1840. In 1850 the 
Taiping rebellion broke out with the object of exter¬ 
minating the Tatars and restoring a Chinese, the Ming, 
Dynasty. 

Our treaty or 1^42 removed many hindrances to British 
trade and the degrading inequality on which :t was con¬ 
ducted. and placed all British subjects under the authority of 
their own Consuls, as it was impossible to trust 10 Chinese 
justice. These advantages were made, by us, to extend to 
all Christendom. 

Still continuous endeavours 10 exclude the British from 
Canton caused expeditions to be sent there in 1856-57. 
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This dispute, however, was treated as a load one arid war 
was not declared against the Empire, Constant evasi ons 
of the treaty eventually compelled Great Britain, 1 * ranee. 
America and Russia to act m accord and to demand of the 
Chinese that they should establish relations with them on a 
safe and satisfactory' basis. An evasion of this demand led 
to the expedition to the Peiho in 1&5S, and to a movement 
up that river of a combined hostile and diplomatic character. 
The Taku forts were taken; Tientsin occupied and a 
treaty of Peace signed on the 26th June, Desultory 

operations still continued around Canton during 1858*59, 
owing to the action oi the 11 patriots who harassed the 
garrison there, by kidnapping and murder, 

The expedition to the Peiho in 1859, f° r purpose of 
ratifying the treaty of 18 5^ < found the l eiho c!osed to it. 
Its attempt to enter the river was repulsed for want of 
adequate preparation and arrangements for the assault of 
the forts; and the Chinese refusing to atone for this out¬ 
rage or to allow the treaty to be ratified at Peking, the 
campaign of i860 was undertaken, the British and French 
Governments entering into an alliance to enforce the 
stipulations of the 1838 treaty. 

The results of this war cannot be reckoned as other than 
satisfactory; for since its dose China has, by foreign aid, 
advanced in civilization and become opened out to trav el 
and, to some extent, to trade, which at certain ports is 
placed under foreign control, and to missionary enterprise, 

To have refrained from the war and yet to have main¬ 
tained our position at the seven! ports would have been 
impossible, and to have given up trade with t.hina would 
have been to injure the people to gratify the pride and 
prejudice of the official classes. To have attacked any 
other less vital part of the Empire than Peking, would 
have been to render the recurrence of hostilities certain. 
By attacking Peking, the Emperor himself and the Central 
Government, and not merely a Viceroy am! a local govern¬ 
ment, were humbled; and its occupation went far to prove 
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to the people the fallacy* of the assumption that the Emperor 
of China rules the world, and that '‘all the world pays 
tribute to the Government of China." 1 his belief still lives 
in inner China. 

The campaign of i860, resulting in the capture oi Peking, 
should be studied attentively, and for a precis of it we refer 
our readers to "the United Service Journal of India, lor 
it shows, when we compare it and our previous wars with 
China with what is happening at the present time, that 
China has made no more real progress in the art ot war 
between 1800 and 1895 than she made between 1840 and 
i860. She trusts still to protracted negotiations to gain 
time; her treatment of prisoners is cruel and barbarous ; 
her fighting tactics and methods .ire as they ever were : her 
army, then as now, required only that a man should don a 
uniform; an undisciplined horde without administration. 
Her armament was in both cases of guns that she could 
not serve, and her officers were uninstructed and corrupt 
11 liraves,'* often any thing but courageous. Indeed her means 
of offence and defence ot to-day are as much less efficient 
than those of older days as the so* B.L.R. gun is superior 
to the old 68-pounder For the former requires a more 
highly-trained and educated man to serve it than the latter, 
and a defence by heavy guns is nowadays an abstruse and 
progressive science which has to keep pace with improve¬ 
ments in electricity, hydraulics and mechanics: is there one 
single officer or man in the whole of the Chinese army fit to 
organise such a defence or even to carry out its manual 
work \ Not one! They have trusted to armaments un¬ 
stated to their genius—to the titled musket and cannon; 
and have forgotten the one thing important,—the training 
of the men to use them with effect And so to-day the 
scenes of 55 years ago are being re-enacted. We art even 
ltd to doubt whether the fact is grasped that unless peace 
is made at once the Japanese will occupy Peking; for the 
Chinese mind is not as our mind, and it cannot credit an 
enemy with making known his real intentions, because 
doing so is considered by a Chinaman to be the acme of 
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folly. 13 m the Japanese have studied history as well as 
naval and military tactics and administration, and ever > 
move of the campaign before hand ; and live} know, that 
the capture of Peking is the only convincing sign of China’s 
defeat, and they may insist on dictating terms of peace 


within its walls. 

To enforce treaties and neighbourly conduct on China it 
is as necessary now, as then, to act as d the gates of Peking 
were held by an armed force, Under present conditions oi 
government the foreigner will never be other than 
"Foreign Devil" and an unwelcome intruder. It may 
please her ambassadors to remark, as the late Marquis Tseng 
has done, that " we sometimes hear it asserted that the 
Chinese strive to avoid intercourse with European nations. 
This Is not so. We do not fear contact with formyl 
nations: nay, we noun it. for we know ihn adv nnBpt on. 
But we refuse to have our hand forced. W« £**•** 
commerce, etc. to be beneficial, must bn a Iren gif. and the 
spear is not the Moses rod to make u flow into the great 
ocean of the world’s wants. When he so wrote.he chose 
to forget history We should be foolish did wo follow hts 
example in this matter and forget the history o orugn 
intercourse with China, as we have here option,,red , « 
,8to. otherwise the Powers might again be compelled to 
fo4e the hand of his nntion in the very manner wh,nh he 
so eloquently decries. Far better w.ll it now he to treat 
with the nation direct and not through its huntu -a 

governing class in its death-throes, . 

Having depicted China as a military and nava! nation 
since her intercourse with Europans, and shown to what 
extent she hns been able to develop neighbourly qualit s. 
and powers of defence and offence when left to herself, 
let us endeavour to ascertain of what she is capable under 

a better atbnitiist ration fc * - 

We judge of an army by the measure ol its possession o 

certain moral and physical qualities and of the capacities ot 
a people to create that army, by a standard of reference not 
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J«sb severe Its genius for war. Now to what extent do 
the Chinese army and people conform to these test quali¬ 
fications ? We, in this part of our study, follow Claurewitx 
the talented writer on the "Art of War” whose deeply 
considered maxims have stood the test of time and are as 
true to-day as when written some 60 years ago. 

The moral forces giving life and vitality to an army 
are its military virtue, its national feeling and the talents 
ot its commander. The military virtue of an army arises 
from habit, custom and discipline, and generates courage 
and enthusiasm ami submission to the demands of a higher 
kind, vis „ obedience, order, rule and method. Courage 
holds the ranks together ; and enthusiasm causes brother 
to clasp the hand of brother, and together to advance to 
meet danger. 

Esprit dt u>rps forms the bond of union between it* 
active forces: it causes an army to preserve its usual 
formations under the hea viest fire ; to dread no t magi nan- 
fears ; to dispute the ground inch by inch; never to be 
depressed by defeat- An army imbued with it has its 
physical powers inured to fatigue; it looks on toil as a 
means to victory: and it is ever reminded of its duty by 
the one thought of the honour of its arms. 

Military virtue alone can take the place of a talented 
commander and supply the deficiency of individual talent 
in leaders ; and we may here call to mind how often this 
virtue has saved a British cause. 

Without it an army may become demoralized. If want¬ 
ing, it can only be supplied by superior leading or popular 
enthusiasm. It can be generated by only two forces acting 
con jointly; a succession of wars and great victories, and an 
activity carried to the highest pilch so that the soldier may 
learn his powers. The formed soldier is as proud of over¬ 
coming toil as of surmounting danger. Once the military 
virtue ot an army becomes a strong tree it will withstand 
the fiercest storms, and having been once acquired it can 
be fostered, and will last several generations. Without it 
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the self-esteem and vanity of an army may go for nothing, 
fn the first instance a well drilled army without this 
virtue can only gain renown through its leader, and He 
must act with double caution, unlit by degrees, by victories 
and hardships, he can create it* Such a leader is a rare 
birth ; and happy is the country that possesses one in the 
time of her need 1 

Let us here put the case of the Japanese and Chinese 
forces now in the field. Prestige of great victories, strong 
national sentiment, esprit de corps amongst both officers 
and men. talented commanders, in a word an army imbued 
with military virtue is pitted against an ill-disciplined mob 
of hereditary bondsmen without a commander. 1 hem 
considerations, combined with what have shown China's 
military virtue to have been since 1840, and die fact, utated 
as far back as 1890 in the " Asiatic Quarterly, that her 
army was at that time a negative quantity, will enable us to 
account for her almost unparalleled disasters, and to judge 
what the chances of China now are of resisting the advance 
of a victorious j apan! 

it is useless to base an argument on the platitude that 
the vast latent resources of China in personnel and 
mat Ariel must enable her to conquer in the end ; lor this 
has been proved to be untrue, time after time, by actual 
results; and let us not be instrumental in the shooting 
down of her sons like quail, by inducing her to trust to it. 
Discipline and training give to their possessor an advantage 
that neither bravery nor numbers nor both can withstand. 
Marquis Tseng would now himself admit the i.il.acy of his 
statement that ‘ the strength of a nation is not in the number 
of soldiers it can arm, etc., but in its toiling millions that 
provide the sinews of war.' He forgot the value of time 
and the consequences of the loss of opportunity. A nmed 
spring requires to be oikd, and time is necessary for its 
rebound r and a defence by 3 stubborn resistance is useless 

if rushed. 

As to the possibility of an army being farmed out of her 
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pa>pU. China's case is most favourable. To prove this, let 
us here, therefore, consider to what extent the Chinese 
people possess a ’'genius for war. Here again we follow 
Gauzewitz as our safest guide. 

Genius for war is the harmonious association of certain 
jjowers ; courage, sagacity, etc. Every special calling in 
life requires peculiar qualifications of understanding and 
soul: and war, being the province of danger, courage, 
both physical and moral, is the first quality of the warrior, 
it is the province of physical exertion and suffering—and 
these under the guidance of the powers of the understand- 
ing; it is the province of uncertainty and chance, and 
requires that quick perception which leads to truth and 
resolution. This latter is a rare act of courage. The less 
disciplined the army, the greater must be the skill and 
resolution of the commander; for he himself must move the 
ill-oiled machine, the ill-disciplined and ill-trained army, into 
right actions. 

Each grade of command requires its own requisite 
capacities: and the Chinese soldier, although he may 
never be ht to lead, may be trained and led, The Chinese 
peasant, who, until otherwise taught, is docile and respectful 
to his superiors, with an inborn faith that the decrees and 
wishes of his Emperor, the ” Son of Heaven*'’ but represent 
on earth the hard fate to which he is bound to bow, carries 
with him into the ranks a certain amount of natural dis¬ 
cipline, which causes him at once to obey and respect 
authority. Beyond this point his discipline, under officers 
of bis own nationality, never passes, and in all true military 
discipline he is untrained. Granting obedience readily and 
naturally and without constraint, as a child to a parent, he 
will also exact that equivalent or* consideration on the pan 
01 his military superior which is always conceded to him in 
civil life,—that is, he will treat his officer as a natural patent, 
and consider hi niseiJ at liberty to behave as a child, at 
times wilful will behave to his parent. He will fall out or 
the ranks to talk to a friend or to satisfy his curiosity with 
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regard to a stranger; wilt talk in the ranks, and when 
marching past will “ chin-chin" to bystanders. No 
European traveller in China can help being struck with 
this national peculiarity. Although the villagers will call 
him a '* foreign devil H and will crowd upon him, enter his 
private rooms, sit upon his chairs, smoke, touch everything 
and watch all his motions, yet they will treat him with the 
respect due to a superior. Soldiers would, in the same 
manner, crowd into the quarters of their commanding officer 
if their curiosity prompted them to do so. 

The European leader alone can separate the Chinaman 
from his typical character Lilies, superciliousness and 
egotism, and h-ad him to victory. 

The Chinese peasant fulfils well and naturally many of die 
conditions required of the rank and tile ot an army. H is 
physique is excellent; his endurance and frugality leave little 
to be desired : no people accept a fact so ’'eadily or bow so 
meekly to the superior will; and whet 1 well commanded 
their obedience and discipline are exemplary. Under 
discipline we have shown that his courage is undoubted. 
From their ranks can be selected subordinate commanders, 
but for posts requiring genius for war they will be long 
unfit, The higher the command the greater the demand 
on the reasoning and intellectual faculties; and then.* is no 
class of Chinamen, either educattonally or socially, fit to 
form its corps of officers. This corps must be drawn 
from extraneous sources. Such officers as at present exist 
are chiefly phee-men and intriguers, and as the civil 
mandarin holds his military brother in contempt, he olten 
takes command in time of war, arguing that he who has 
read about war is more fit to make war than an uneducated 
military official. War is held in China to be suited only 
to the unlearned and the barbarian. This consideration 
should have admitted of their pride long ago accepting the 
inevitable and permitting the " barbarian " to administer 
and officer their naval and military forces ; but the civil 
Mandarin who takes precedence and is all powerful is a 
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mere pedant whose conservative education in the classics, 
the lore and the maxims of the era of the flood,—an 
education absolutely void ot all practical tuition, -has 
rendered him unfit for practical life as we understand it: 
and for forming a well-balanced judgment between faith in 
the foreigner, ami fear of being conquered by him. 

[t has specially unfitted them, as a body, lor becoming 
adepts in the An of War which consists in the application 
of skill in preparing for war by exertion, discipline and the 
maintenance of naval and military forces and technical 
schools, departments, arsenals and factories, etc,, and the con¬ 
duct of war in the field, the establishment of martial camps 
and cantonments etc. Their natural defects as soldiers. :-rs.. 
want of conception, promptness and resource when led by 
men as unoriginal as themselves, become in the rank and 
file military virtues so soon as the European steps in to 
lead, to organize and to supply that amount of originality 
and Imagination required to effect military combinations. 

A man whose maxim it is “better get wet than run 
can never command * nor can he who allows his nail to 
grow in order to show that he never works be ever useful 
in the provinces of danger, uncertainty, chance, toil and 
endurance. The Chinese have never been a conquering 
people. The military' caste is classed with the unlearned, 
as near akin to the barbarian white, as the despised and 
rejected of men. It is now time for the despised and 
rejected foreigner to gather together these latter as brotherly 
neighbours and train them into a body capable of keeping 
the jseacc at home and the enemy from their gates, A 
Mandarin government can never accomplish so much, and 
the jealousy that it is found politic to foster between the 
Tatar and Chinese troop* prevents the efficiency of either. 

As a class the civil Mandarins are too jealous of their 
military brothers, and too selfish to inaugurate reform 
hurtful to themselves : and China’s military training and 
policy are. In consequence, the brain conceptions of these 
a-slute tiieraiiy who have neither a practical knowledge 
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of the subject nor the faintest idea of the require menu of 
the Art of War, or what a modem soldier is. They are 
unable to face the difficulties of reform, and lack courage 
to improve themselves; for reform must necessitate a com¬ 
plete relinquishment of old traditions and customs, both 
civil and military. 

As in i860 we hastened from the country to save the 
Manchu dynasty so again is that dynasty now in jeopardy. 
Let the Powers now step in for its good and the ad¬ 
vantage of Chinas teeming millions. The dynasty is 
harmless not so those who serve it, the Mandarin power, 
the literary oligarchy, which forms the Central Govern¬ 
ment and administers the Provinces and holds every 
responsible and lucrative post in the Kingdom. This 
body of corrupt and self-seeking officials have been faith¬ 
less to their country' and their Emperor, who should be to 
them as the 1 Son of Heaven " and their Father. The 
class should be deposed as live authors of all evil and the 
affairs of the people be administered by Europeans. 
Totally discredited as the class is, the simple Chinaman 
will gladly accept the situation; he who deals with him in 
a neighbourly way. gives him commerce, markets for his 
goods, work tit the mines that surround him, peace and 
plenty, will be to him an inestimable blessing We have 
abundant proof of this in the happy hundreds of thousands 
that have lived under our rule and accumulated wealth in 
the Straits Settlements and at Hong Kong, etc. 

Let Great Britain, then, take the lead as she has hitherto 
always fearlessly done. Let her persevere in her task of 
educating China and not. as if unfitted for it, resign it to 
others. 

China is one of our Imperial neighbours, bound to us by* 
ties of commerce and geographical position; and we cannot 
neglect her without injury to our Imperial interests. The 
decay of empire can ever be traced to a failure to corre¬ 
spond with its environments, that is to actively sympathize 
with its neighbours ; and we decline to acknowledge that 
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the Empire is declining. The latent wealth of China is 
undoubted, She is of greater value than many Intlias; 
her peoples are peaceful, tractable and easily ruled ; they 
are thrifty, good-natured, industrious and simple, I judge 
them and their country thus from personal knowledge ; 
for I have wandered alone for many thousands ui miles 
through the Flower)- Land, admiring its plains, its moun¬ 
tains. its waters, its agriculture, its culture, its arts and, I 
would 1 could say, its sciences. 

The task of regenerating China is not such a difficult 
one that we, with our experience gained in India, Egypt, 
and our Colonies, should shrink from It. This experience 
alone marks Great Britain to he pre-eminently the Power 
to lead in it. It will neither be a thankless nor unprofit¬ 
able one. Qtfltt the reverse s we shall both gain im¬ 
mense mutual advantages. It is essentially a humane one ; 
:tnrt we cannot agree with those humanitarians who argue 
on general postulates that all peoples are equal and equally 
capable of governing themselves. We might just as well 
argue that a child can govern itself, as that China cun . 
govern herself, and at the same lime hold free intercourse 
with the nations of Europe \ or that the Red Indians of 
America could have produced a United States' or lh^ 
Aborigines of Australia* New South Wales or Victoria I Of 
the Kafirs, a Cape Colony 1 Old China is dead, and a new 
China must arise out of the dead ashes of her corruption. 
The Chinese nation must he acknowledged to be a fully- 
developed physical growth ; but with a mind so ill-baLinc* d, 
from a European point of view, as to necessitate tutelage* 
it may be. to alt time, 

A Government founded on deceit and corruption,— 

" having no mind to see nor strength to break/’*—cannot 
reform itself from within, nor does it want to. It is im¬ 
portant to remember that this corrupt administration i* 
recruited from the people themselves, and we may assume 
that it has on this account alone been so long tolerated 
each beggar hop--, that he may have a clever son who may 
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rise to a lucrative post, enrich his old parents* and provide 
for his distant connections. 

Intercourse with foreigners has given birth as jet to a 
very limited public opinion ; but it has nevertheless created 
a judgment sufficient to guide the people's aspirations 
towards the attainment of a just and progressive govern¬ 
ment. and to cause them to acknowledge that it can only 
be attained under a foreign administration. Those amongst 
them who are Buddhists will readily recognise the l ower 
divine that leads to good,** and that *» who thwarts it loses 
and who serves it gains."* The followers of Confucius, of 
Laou-tse and of Muhammad will bow to reason and 

fate. 

In days gone by China, under Mandarin rule, was self- 
contained, wished for no foreign intercourse and, as we 
have seen, fought against it with all the energy of v, hich 
such a government was capable 7 and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that her rulers felt themselves unequal to the 
task of entering into the community or European nations, and 
iti the same time themselves escaping destruction. They 
fought for selfish reasons and not for the peoples good. 
Now that China cannot maintain even the limited seclusion 
that has been possible DO her since i860, a Mandarin 
Government becomes a still greater impossibility. In die 
last 35r nay, 55 Y^rs, she has made no real progress. 1 
have been peked in Su-chow-fu (near Shanghai) and hooted 
outside the very gates of the British Embassy at Peking, 
and that not seven years ago, On leaving Peking tor 
Central China J also left behind me all the veneer u\ 
progress that it was thought expedient to display for the 
edification and amusement of the •' Foreign Devil, and 1 
found bevond her walls only the stagnant China of old. 
Veneer anil lacquer best suit the Chinese deceptive char¬ 
acter. The necessary force having now been applied by 
J apan. let this corrupt and discredited Mandarin Govern¬ 
ment go by the board and let us cut away all its tentacular 
tackle, all the evils inherent id a corrupt and selfish 
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administration, so that the old hulk, China, may drift clear 
in to tranquil waters and refit- 

W* have seen that since 1858 the mandarins have be¬ 
trayed tlit- real interests of their country : their last betrayal 
constitutes the most gigantic imposition of the age and crowns 
their incapacity. If their government be kept alive the 
events o! to-day must recur even under worse conditions, for 
China s next aggressor may be a European power Such ,1 
power would be content with nothing less than giving to 
the Chinese people the administration that it is their right 
to enjoy, and this it would itself do by virtue of conquest. 
I stated in 1890 that the China of to-day could be con¬ 
quered ; and this study will havr- been in vain if it has not 
taught us that the China of the future, if left to herself 
will be an equally facile prey to any first-class European 
Power. 

h is in com pad hie with our Imperial interests that we 
should allow ihe existing balance of power in the East to 
be disturbed, and the present time should be to us a 
peculiarly anxious one. Should a renewed least- of fife, 
which God forbid, be granted to the Mandarin Govern¬ 
ment. we must take up in the far East the position,—a 
moM ruinous one, -of <1 strong man armed. -;o that we may 
be ever ready to prevent any Power, European or Asiatic, 
gaining in 1 dims a predominance of force sufficient to im¬ 
peril our Australasian Colonies and India. We are apt to 
forget that one motive lur French activity in the East is 
her jealousy of these growing Colonies, and :hat their pros¬ 
perity lies in their peaceful growth, in the opening up of 
their resources; and in the increase of their numbers.* It 
is time that these Colonies seriously considered what they 
may be called upon to do in the Faclfic *eas in the future. 

I He Anglo-Saxon nation must move continuously in the 

^(3 in ihis connexion there is n.i rtjsitn *'hv wjgrs mtj price* io 
Australia ;-mnj[d noi now approximate m tlujic in tired, Hriliin, ihe 
1 ■sc « iivin^ m Iwtb Lqunrries being the Mine, and *i> ultnit 

of Her pntsciu expenditure on labour being readjuated u u to produce 
OTW* roultt 
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straight and cm ward path of progress that leads to I tie in 
this world as in the next. It must not be too greatly inilu- 
enced by the present environment of the cradle of its race, 
rent asunder by dread of destruction of thn limp ire, nor 
adopt a drifting policy, for fear of the consequences ol 
activity. But in so far as no good can be foreseen from 
the renewal of a corrupt and discredited administration 
but evil only, it should not be permitted. 1 he disease is 
deep and the reformer’s knife must cut to its root and 
eradicate it* however deep-seated, if the body-politic is 
hereafter to enjoy a healthy and pleasurable existence, 

As China cannot guide herself in the path of reform and 
progress, in the complete annihilation of all exclusiveness, 
in recruiting and officering and administering her naval and 
military- forces so as to preserve the Eastern balance of 
power by making herself respected and compelling all 
intruders to stand ofT—aad if the Powers of Christendom 
will not take upon themselves to administer her, another 
fate may still be hers : for she may yet be so divided 
between them and Japan as to preserve that balance and 
give to each what should naturally fall to her lot in the 
proportion of their material interests in China. 

The regeneration and opening up of China by the 
Powers might be expected to lead to the formation of 
various departments of administration modelled on that of 
the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs' Department, from 
which China has reayied such rich harvests. T hese should 
include Civil and ]official Military, and Naval depart¬ 
ments ; one of Public Works, of Agriculture and mm« ; 
tic. Consular Courts would be necessary at the chief 
centres of trade throughout the empire, and it is a nnc <jh,i 
ho* that the scope of the Maritime Customs be extended 
to embrace them; a necessity indicated as urgent hve years 
ago. 

The wealth to be opened up to the world by such con¬ 
trolled department- is so great that Japan need require no 
other surety than their organization for thr payment of the 
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war indemnity which sht deserves; and the resulting pros¬ 
perity r>f the people would lead them to rejoice in the 
consequences of this disastrous war, anti to took forward 
with entire confidence to a peaceful and prosperous future. 

W ith the model referred to as a guide there need be no 
difficulty in office ring these departments,, the proportion of 
nationality in each being based on the value of each 
nations trade with China.—a value which seems an alto¬ 
gether just way of determining the stake anti interest of 
each in her development- It would be preferable uvere the 
Military and Xaval Departments administered each by a 
distinct nationality, and this should not be an impossibility. 

The relation of the controlled departments with the Civil 
Government, would, with our present knowledge of the 
working of the Customs' Department, be a matter of little 
difficulty. The administration of this latter controlled 
service has resulted in such moral and material good to 
China, and has shown such devotion to her interests that 
we can only expect equally good results and devotion to 
result Irons the controlled services now put forward as im¬ 
peratively necessary 10 China, if she is to remain an inde¬ 
pendent power at alt. That no chief controlling post of 
trust in such Departments of the State can be given to a 
mandarin is self-evident; nor can any mandarin be allowed 
to hamper the European chief ; for W'e have just seen how 
the greatest deception of the age in the magnitude of its 
consequences has been perpetrated by them. It cannot be 
pleaded that the inefficiency of her army, arsenals, factories, 
r<V ip the unsatisfactory condition of her fortresses and com¬ 
munications, were unknown ; for many have been the wam- 
ings given that one and all were beneath contempt 

l he Imperial Maritime Customs' Department was forced 
Ufton China at the sword's point, and has been the most 
valued result of our wars with her since (838; wars 
undertaken to force upon her civilization, commerce, and 
sociability, and I have given already the gist of the 
matter so far as China's intercourse with Foreign nations 
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being voluntary is concerned. Since its enforcement mam 
have been the indications that its sweets were as gall to 
her and that she suffered the yoke (for it has been nothing 
else) less and less willingly and loyally, and that >.he longed 
to be rid of all foreign control and sought the rest of exclu¬ 
siveness—an aim inconsistent with the march of civilisa¬ 
tion and this age. Such an administration ol China as here 
contemplated would, in the course of several generations, 
modernise this nation and out of the dead ashrs of her old 
nature would rise, Pbctnix-tikc, the regenerate China of 
2000 a.i> when enforced habit shall have germinated into 
a second nature. A China controlled by the Powers would 
of necessity be a neutral power with an armed strength 
sufficient only to preserve peace at home and to safeguard 
her frontiers. A compromise, if such can be considered 
desirable, might he a China, with her Naval and Military 
forces of a strength as above, her deportments of Works 
and Commerce (coast and inland), officered, in the manner 
of the Customs Department, by Foreigners, but otherwise 
left to carry on her own civil administration and foreign 
affairs. Such a partially controlled China would prosper 
in proportion as treaty obligations relative to the depart¬ 
ments of War, Works and Commerce, ek,. were strictly 
enforced; and this solution of the present difficulty is 
worthy of consideration only if a completely controlled 
administration is ruled to be yet impossible. Any trial of 
it should be contingent on the adoption of the radical 
reform at once taking place, should it fail in consequence of 
the impossibility T on a further trial, ol dealing with a 
Mandarin Government. The grip on the Mandarin power 
must be such as to eliminate its influence (» tola, if and 
when necessary. 

Of the Christian nations, the Chinese consider the 
British to be '* a good people. They are both trusted and 
respected, and our mutual Interests point to a mutual under¬ 
standing as attainable, more especially as it is knuwn that 
wtr desire only to have a greater commercial interest m 
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China. Russia and France are regarded with suspicion; 
the former has nxi much to gain by Chinas losses and has 
already taken advantage of her difficulties to extend her 
frontiers to her detriment. The latter is credited with 
casting envious eyes towards the Yunan and Szchwuan 
Provinces from her recent acquisitions in Tong-King and 
Siam. 1 he Americans and Germans are trusted as being 
only commercially interested in China. 

So far as China and japan are concerned we have 
reached our boutidiries in the far Hast, and as our com¬ 
mercial and political interests and those of China in the 
Pacific seas are identical, so are also those of Great Britain 
and japan. These three powers are. in the East, marked 
out as each complementary' to the other and to be a mutual 
aid in peaceful progress the on^ to the others, Britain 
acting the part of Mentor and elder brother. Nothing 
should he allowed to jeopardize our positions of chief 
supplier and carrier to China, and the East; and such an 
Eastern Alliance is, in consequence, an imperial policy 
necessitated by geographical position: and that it should 
become a practical reality would be to the advantage of all 
nationalities. 

The political interests of China anti Russia are as diver 
gent as the poles, for the acquisition of Chinese territory’ by 
Russia in the Pacific seas is much desired by her in relation 
to her development—a development which she is naturally 
straining every nerve to hasten by the completion of the 
Siberian Railway, and the planting of Colonies along 
China's frontiers. Commercially they have considerable 
interest in each other's welfare. Besides scope to continue 
her work of civilization and peaceful progress tn Central 
and Eastern Asia, Russia requires to border cm countries 
offering at least guarantees of Inward peaceful progress 
and outward peaceful neighbourship. She can never 
tolerate as a neighbour, a barbarous Korea or a hermit 
China. 

Siberia has an improving future to look forward to. The 
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Gobi desert is not valueless, nor is it roadless or waterless, 
and it can be crossed by the iron road at the .several points 
required bv land commerce and transport. IT there be a 
future before Siberia what must there be before China! 
But her movements to inaugurate it are too slow, short¬ 
sighted. and cramped in conception and she requires guid¬ 
ance; maybe an interested guidance: and we and the 
Powers must now be prepared, as indicated, to develop the 
immense resources of Mid-China and form the Control led 
Departments so absolutely essential to her well-being, sure 
progress and future strength. 

The politic.il interests of Japan and Russia are as 
opposed as those of Russia and China, and this marks 
Japan and China out as natural allies. Consequently 
nothing in the conditions of peace to be arranged between 
these Powers should prevent their being so; all guarantees 
and concessions must be given to Christendom, Japan 
docs not desire to see either Korea or Manchuria a 
Russian possession ; a coast line replete with harbours in 
the occupation of a possible foe desirous of still tun her 
developments in the interests of her Central Asian posses¬ 
sions, In such an expansion of their Northern neighbour 
both see death to themselves. But to be effective allies 
each must be able to play her partj japan, restlessly 
acquisitive and progressive in recent years, has done 
thoroughly well and is prepared lor eventualities; and had 
China dune equally well, .this lamentable war would never 
have occurred. Japan knew China better than she knew 
herself, and gauging her truly knew* that she was valueless 
as an ally and dial i>efore she could become such she must 
be revivified. 

China can still save herself from conquest or partition 
amongst the Powers by seeking immediate peace, placing 
herself unreservedly under guidance and refusing tc» listen 
to die voice of the so-called patriots, as ignorant of the 
power of a mob to resist an armed force flushed with 
victory, as they are arrogant.—a voice which has ever, as 
we have here shown, led her from disaster to disaster, 
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A Great Britain as Mentor, a regenerate China, and 
a progressive Japan, allied together in the East, would 
assure its peaceful development: but until the regeneration 
of China has made some progress, and is no longer the 
dream of her statesmen, but a fact acknowledged by the 
Bowers, she must be content to play the part of junior 
partner in die alliance. 

Many are the panaceas that have been put forward for 
the revival of our diminishing trade, and the resuscitation 
of silver. None can compare to that of the development 
of China; and pari passu with its progress would our com¬ 
merce revive, in all its ramifications, of mining, manufac¬ 
tures. transport, tie ., and the (low of the white metal be 
stimulated and its value enhanced. 
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THE ANGLO-CH1NESE CONVENTION AND 
THE BURMESE FRONTIER. 

Bv General A. R- MacMahoje. 

A subject of considerable importance at the present rime, 
in connection with the mutual interests of England and 
China in the Far East, is discussed in the late Convention 
which arranged that the frontier between Burma and C hina 
is to be laid down by a Delimitation Commission, and the 
conditions of the Border Trade settled so as to protect and 

encourage international Commerce. 

By way of preface, therefore, it will be convenient to 
recall to the recollection of my readers that the result of 
our differences with the Lord of the Rising Sun was the 
incorporation of the remaining portion o) the Burtnan 
Empire with the British dominions in Farther India. 
Allowing for Chinese sensitiveness on our becoming dose 
neighbours, the advisability of not giving umbrage to the 
Son of Heaven, when our best energies were devoted to 
setting our own house in order, it is not at all easy to 
account for the ridiculous anxiety to avoid complications 
which seited the English public soon after the annexation 
of Upper Burma. So intense was this fMOSt panic, that 
Lord Salisbury, speaking at the Mansion House b some¬ 
what strained metaphor, considered it expedient, in the 
Chinese Ambassador s presence, to assure his audience 
that. In dealing with our inheritance, we should act fully m 
accord with the rights of China.* a candescent which 
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muss have mightily exercised, his Celestial imperturbability, 
hfis Excellency would have belied his character for astute- 
nes$ if he made no attempt to profit from our over-anxiety 
to please his compatriots. He accordingly claimed in 
effect, although perhaps not with legal precision, that as 
China held a first mortgage on the property it was not 
open to the Hritish, as usurpers, to claim equity of redemp¬ 
tion. In other words, as the former possessors of litirma 
were encumbered by the payment of tribute in token of 
vassalage to China, the English, having taken the place of 
the Burmese, are bound by this obligation. I f this argu¬ 
ment be sound, retort the English, by parity of reasoning 
it might, with equal justice, be applied to similar precedents 
which occurred in the days of old, unless barred by the 
Statute of limitations. For we know that China invaded 
Hindustan and exercised so great an influence over the 
*' Kings of the Five Indies " and other princes as to compel 
them to do homage and furnish tribute to the Son of Heaven, 
Now England in course of time, took possession of the 
realms of these potentates just as she annexed those belong¬ 
ing to the Lord of the White Elephant; anti yet so far 3s 
is publicly known, no claim has ever been made upon her 

L>efite '—formed an integral part i>l the OinsK durum tons. Her dotted 
boundary may be traced od many charts—chan* constructed at a time 
when there *as not I Fie remote** idei i>f tin? Biiiith potter coming on the 
scene.* 

The Chinese naturally annexed the Bturnip HinterUnd so as to secure a 
Bee passage for their caravans to the trade outlet on the irawadt. The 
wt of Burma, however, probably then escaped subjugation, as it doubtless 
did m mure recent timer. less by reason of the courage and resources oi 
tlte people than the well nigh impracticable character of the wild region 
which separated their country from the Flowery land Even Kublai Khan, 
)hc Kapolcuir of the Far East, whose annexation proclivities arc proverbial, 
made an exception in favour of Burma when he had her completely at his 
mercy at the dose of the ijth century, and in tlie scriei. of wars culminat¬ 
ing m the great battle of i 769 his successor adhered tu the same policy, 
though be boasted of having conquered the country The Celestial diplo 
tnaiista of old doubtless arrived at the conclusion that rather thin incur 
the responsibilities of annexation it ir»a convenient in the interests of peace 
to adopt a lofty and logged range <if mountains us frontier between the 
Howeiy land and the Ashe l*yi, the classic name for the Burmese Empire. 
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for the tribute which, by reason of this procedure, was Just 
to China. A diplomatist so renowned was, however, not 
to be put out of countenance by a purely academical argu¬ 
ment : and he probably then sowed the seed of negotiations 
which bore fruit in the precious article of the treaty of 
1886. which settled the preposterous question in favour of 
China, 

Whatever be the failings of diploma lists, the charge of 
sentimentality is perhaps, the very last that would occur to 
anyone in connection with a class ol public servants trained 
to the unemotional. It puzzles one. therefore, to conjecture 
why the very matter-of-fact Convention ol t SS6 should 
have been greeted with such a flourish of trumpets on 
both sides—Mr, O'Conor’s surrender having been recog* 
ntsed by the bestowal of a C. B.. while the Celestials meta¬ 
phorically hugged themselves with delight at the thought 
>tf having achieved a great diplomatic victory ! Suffice it 
to say that the ituglish wished (1) to have a free hand in 
the settlement o( Upper Burma, and |;J to send a Mission 
to Tibet, agreeably to a clause in the Chifu Convention 
granting them this privilege. On the other hand the 
Chinese, supremely indifferent as regards the former, 
loathed the very* notion of the latter.—to them a veritable 
fate noire. Being fully determined to quash it, they 
craftily made a stalking horse of the tribute question ; and, 
under cover thereof, they succeeded in getting the best of 
the bargain, as is proved by die following extract from the 
former document ; 

Art. 1. “Inasmuch as it has been, (he practice of Burma to said 
doremiisJ mUsiOm to pnscuL Articles of local [traduce, England agrees 
I hat the highest mthtiriiy in Uunnali shall send the cnslnnufj decennial 
missions, the tncmbto of the Miuottl to be of the Burmese nice. 

Ait, 4. "England consenia i" ftnimjcraumd (he fTibet} mission forth 
■iih." 

In consideration of these concessions the Son of Heaven 
graciously condescended to grant Home Rule In Burma to 
the English. His Majesty's representative—a veritable 
AH SIN —played his game very cleverly and. like his 
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prototype, had other cards up his sleeves! That the 
English 3nd every other nation should be subject to his 
Lord and Master was such a foregone conclusion that he 
cared not to waste valuable time in either propounding the 
truism, or to transgress the ordinary' rules of politeness by 
bluntly formulating the manifest obligations of the Queen 
of England, as a tributary ruler, towards the Son of Heaven. 
The Envoy, therefore, took upon himself the more worthy 
duty of endeavouring to instil into the Barbarian mind a 
fact so patent to himself. Mr, O'Conor, apparently, was 
convinced by Celestial logic, and set I its seal to what many 
Englishmen consider a blunder, which in diplomatic 
language—as we all know—is “worse than a crime ; and 
Lord Rosebery, in due course gave his imprimatur thereto. 
Sir Charles Crossthwatte, formerly Chief Commissioner of 
Burma, admits that the awkward worths in Art. I, dearly 
mean tribute, but argues that the British Minister was wise 
in his generation when “ by a concession of a most shadowy 
character he secured a substantial benefit for his country !" 
But does anyone familiar with the workings ol the Asiatic 
mode of thought as regards the “ Powers that be. imagine 
that the fact of Burma being placed under thcargis of even 
so esidled a potentate as the Chinese Emperor, can com¬ 
pensate England for inevitable damage to her prestige in 
India and the Kar East? Our Government in Downing 
Street, if it even took this question into consideration at a EL 
apparently was at first perfectly satisfied that it had done 
right. But during the eight years that have elapsed since 
this notable event, it occasionally has had certain misgivings. 
Lord Salisbury, who had an innings when Lord Rosebery 
retired from office, suggested postponing the mission for 
ten years from the date of the Convention and thus leaving 
it to the chapter of accidents to give it its quietus. Various 
other suggestions were made in order to minimise Un¬ 
political importance of the mission by having it carried out 
by the Local instead of the Supreme Government, and 
also to ask the Chinese Emperor to relinquish his “ pound 
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of flesh." A robust, if somewhat unscrupulous adviser, 
again counselled that the i lOnlian knot should, be cut b\ 
the English Government shirking its obligations and re- 
fusing to despatch the mission, on the plea that it might be 
misinterpreted by the frontier tribes to the disparagement 
of England. Nothing was done, however, and it was reason¬ 
ably anticipated by many that the obnoxious clause in the 
Treaty of tS86 might be quashed by another in the recent 
Convention. Their hopes, however, have been disappointed. 

So Jong as Lhe territories of the Lord of the Rising Sun 
constituted a buffer between our possessions in farther 
India and the Middle Kingdom, the susceptibilities of the 
Celestials hardly came within range of practical politics. 
But when our frontiers met. we could no tonger ignore 
them, as U was at once evident that the responsibilities of 
both countries were vastly enhanced by the prolongation of 
the boundary between Hindustan and China in Central 
Asia. For whereas heretofore, the formidable though 
vague barrier of the Himalaya forbade international in¬ 
tercourse excepting by a few 1 difficult passes, no physical 
impediments now exist between our recently acquired 
territory and the South western provinces of The Mowery 
Land,—though the clearly defined red line, so dear to the 
cartographer, has yet to be marked For “ The Warden 
of the Marches**— wrote the Marquis Tseng eight years 
ago—“ is now abroad, looking to the security of Chinas 
out-lying provinces_Henceforth any hostile move¬ 

ment against these countries, or any interference with their 
affairs, will he viewed at Peking as a declaration, on the 
pan of the Power committing it* of a desire to discontinue 
its friendly relations with the Chinese Government, 

At a farewell banquet given to the Marquis of Laos 
downe previous to his departure from India, his Lordship 
is reported to have said : — 

l v«n to look st the cm. of Min wrth its ^ 

bud frontier, and W consider ho- ft* jwtdts tf» =.« « wbich * ou <olM ' 

• “Hie Sleep mi the ArndtonWg,’ dMutk Qsarfrrty Jamuwy, 

1887. 
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balf a dozen years ago, have said confidently * Here is our bovirutary ; let 
Us ait down lurhind it and avoid I he cqndem nation due to those who 
remove their neighbours land marks/ Here and there, fur a few miles, 
the frontier had Ikmii distinctly demarcated and could be laid down with 
confidence; hut ft is noexaggeration to cay that except, at a few occasional 
point a, the fr or tiers of the Indian Empire, from the Arabian Sea to the 
Utile known dependencies of Burma lying beyond the Salween River. Iiavc, 
until quite Lrtdy been in what tnu> lie termed the fluid state. France has, 
as we all know, moved forward to the Mekong, and is now separated from 
us by the very flimsy turner which the so-called 1 bnflfcr* State will jwritlt, 
China has made considerable advances. Nor have we altogether stood 
still, for on the essteam side of British India the annexation of Upper 
Burma has completely altered out position, and has given us a new 
interest in the Chin-Lushii country, which has become an ecefotf in 
British territory, and territorial claims extending up to, and even beyond 
ike River Mekong, the left bank of which has. as we know, lately passed 
under the ccnlni! of a European Power." 

About a year ago, it was noted in the Timex that 
United Burma had sprung into the foremost rank of pro¬ 
gressive countries on the globe; her population was in¬ 
creasing more than twice as rapidly as that of Continental 
India; her material progress was advancing in still greater 
ratio; her internal trade had more than doubled i Rangoon, 
her capital, held the proud position of being the sole outlet 
of territories which would make a first class European 
country ; while our most recent acquisition, which in 1886 
was just emerging from barbarism, had achieved the 
position of one of the most prosperous countries in the 
Empire. Mot withstanding these advantages, adequate 
justice cannot be done to her till a remedy be found for 
the sparseness of her population. It is hoped the Con¬ 
vention may prepare the way, 

Chinese ethnic influences, the tendency of which has 
hitherto been to efface the external characteristics of in¬ 
digenous races and absorb them into the Celestial element 
by superior energy and civilisation, long refused to be 
bam*! l>v territoral limitations, and passing the boundaries 
of the Middle Kingdom, gradually gravitated towards 
Farther India, where it evinced a pronounced proclivity 
for amalgamating with the Shana and Burmese, cognate 
alike in descent and religion. This influence—the best 
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that Burma could have, pace the shade of Lord Palhousie 1 
—was, no doubt, a potent factor in contributing to the 
great population which once existed to these regions. 
When Burma has been connected by rail with China and 
her internal communications perfected, so as to make the 
country attractive to immigrants, it is hoped the tide may 
flow again from the South Western provinces of the 
Flowery Land, and that its industrious inhabitants, at¬ 
tracted to our thinly peopled districts containing a vast 
area of highly productive land, available on easy terms of 
tenure, may, under the ,egis of the pax BHiutmica, continue 
to stiffen the Burmese race, threatened (say some) with 
annihilation by reason of the disintegration caused by 
unions with non-cognate aliens from India and elsewhere. 
The veriest Burroo-phiie cannot expect more than this 
stiffening, and only in those districts where Furmans pre¬ 
dominate. There is a vast area of the country, however, 
to which these remarks are inapplicable, a territory' known 
to the Burmese when we occupied the country, as inhabited 
by “wild men H who periodically gave than trouble. It is 
to these we must turn to find a fresh and suitable field for 
some of " India's surplus millions*' who have hitherto been 
deterred from colonising Burma from its difficulty of access 
to non-sea-going peoples. A solution, however, ol this 
difficulty will, it is hoped, be found by providing facilities 
for free communication, by road and rail, between the 
Brahmaputra and Ira wadi valleys, thus offering oppor¬ 
tunities for Indian village communities to migrate to Upper 
Burma and form the nuclei of colonies in what has been 
aptly called " No man’s Land ” by Lord Lansdowne. 

The capabilities of Yiinnan and neighbouring provinces, 
in the matter of profitable commerce, have lor many 
decades, been brought to the notice of the British Mercan¬ 
tile public as a profitable outlet for British industries, which 
have long languished by reason of keen and successful 
competition and the imposition of hostile tariffs by 
Foreign countries. With no practical results: for the 
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merchants have not been induced to pot their hands in 
their own pockets in earnest of their faith in these state¬ 
ments., preferring to apply* pressure on a quasi-bankrupt 
Government which cannot afford to make costly railway 
experiments in search of a suggested £Y Doradu, in the 
face of reports from its responsible officials condemning 
the scheme as an unprofitable investment,* Meanwhile 
the French have entered the field in anything but friendly 
rivalry with the English, complicating the situation con¬ 
siderably, inasmuch as Burma, hitherto only known to the 
outer world as one of our most rising provinces, has now 
acquired a position of considerable political importance, 
her status being somewhat analogous to that of the Punjab, 
the former keeping watch and ward against French en¬ 
croachments on the South eastern frontier, the other 
performing the same duty in opposition £0 the Russians on 
the North West. Burma has consequently become a 
potent factor in the boundary question of our Indian 
Empire. 

Lord I-ansdowne, when presiding on the iHth June last, 
at the Burma dinner, declared that Burma and Burmese 
affairs always had a special and absorbing interest tn his 

eves, from its situation cm the Last ol our Indian Empire, 

¥ 

where we come face to face with that great front of bar¬ 
barism by which that Empire is girdled from the Persian 
Gulf right round to the Siamese frontier. Here also we 
come in contact with the great Asiatic Powers which live 
beyond >t. and it always appeared to him a matter of the 
highest importance (hat we should use the utmost vigilance 
sn endeavouring to arrive at the dearest understanding as 
10 the position of otir frontier in the neighbourhood and as 
to our relations with them. Our Government, in Ids Lord 

* Aixrtnimg to an frahiiri paper, 1-ord I-anwimmc, <n hr* i-yn^tth u 
MamSulay, could only promise Government aid in eases of pm ale enit* ' 
prise undertaking thes* project Govermnem waiting on the pro motor. 
aHij i he promo tor waiting on the Govern merit, a scheme thus deUycd 
which would pui money in the pocket* of t*oih and be of gnaw advantage 
to Buima and the Empire. 
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ship’s opinion, deserves credit for having, during the past 
few years, achieved a very considerable amount of progress 
in arriving at a settlement on this most important question, 
Noting that the Siamese boundary question has been settled 
upon a satisfactory and reasonable footing. Lord Lansdowne 
fully anticipated a tike success in connection with the 
Burma-Chin a frontier, especially as regards the settlement 
of the comparatively little known tribal country which lies 
upon our side of the border —a country extremely iltiKcuit 
of access and traversed by the merest apology" of a road,— 
a country as to the geography and outline of which we 
were almost without trustworthy information of any kind * 

Themselves without any desire to enlarge their own 
dominions, the Chinese consistently denounced the " earth 
hunger ” of other nations and. at the same time, very' 
dearly let it he known to the outer world that they brooked 
no interference whatever with their ancient landmarks. 
Hut with a new-born liberal spirit that does them infinite 
credit, they now are far more amenable, as is proved by 
the result of negotiations on both sides, culminating in the 
recently signed Convention. 

More than eight years having elapsed since it was settled 

' Reference to whal b no* Kachin bod occur* in ancient Cdestul 
I tire. So far back as the reign of the Emperor WiMi of the iLan dynasty, 
a Chinese military commander named Chaos Kien, on a diplomatic 
mission to Ibcttia. noticed in some of its markets ssu ch-'uan good, which 
wetc sajd io have been imported through Iluttna and India, So important 
did be consider this fact that he persuaded the Kmpcior to dispatch three 
exploring erpedttions to develop trade between these countries and the 
Middle Kingdom. Though they were unsuccessful, Chang Kien'* idea 
»ti not Lost sight of; and two centuries later a Chinese cmrejHJt was 
established at Uhatiiu. an tmloric precedent which tends to prove that the 
Chinese of that day and indeed their successor* up to ibe date of the 
I'amhay rebellion, y decade^ ago, oonutlcred the irawadi -s the natural 
outlet for trade from their South-Western provinces, and out the more 
southern route via >>*mau to Rangoon and Moulin tin, favoured by 
Captain Sptyc, Mr, Holt Mallei and others. Bhutan is marked on I ra 
Muuro's celebrated map published id the i 5^ centaly, whereon i» ihc 
memorandum " Qui la munanda u trmttot* >**»' djwmtfr* andar 
<« i_.ii.nn " — Here merchandise is transferred from river to river, to pass 
on to Cathay. 
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that the frontiers between Burma and China should be 
marked hy a Delimitation Commission, and the arrange¬ 
ments for frontier trade made by* a Frontier Trade Com¬ 
mission ; and as nothing hud been done during this interval, 
to carry out this arrangement, it was fully realised by both 
Governments that this important matter brooked, no farther 
delay. When King Thibaws country tvas annexed, thr 
whole of the border region was. to all intents and purposes, 
a term incognita, occupied by rude tribes nominally subject 
cither to the Son or Heaven or the Lord of the White 
Elephant and sometimes, like wheat between the upper and 
nether millstone, forced Uj acknowledge the suzerainty or 
both potentates. * The situation was no longer tolerable, sis 
neither Bower could do justice to its obvious responsibility 
for the good order of its borderland or the proper develop¬ 
ment thereof for the welfare of its inhabitants and the 

* In the fSuftncsc war of 1S34-J5 the English first encountered ibe 
Kith ins upon the then convenient, because impassable boundary of 
rami main and jungle between India and Burma; bill now that British 
territories lie unbroken between the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the 
Imwadt, such a barrier would indeed be an anomaly. So mods aiebemg 
energetically pushed forward in order to bring the whole bolder region 
under firm administrative coat ml. The people now called Radon were 
then known to us as Singphu a corruption of Chmgpaw. They have left 
behind them traditions of kidnapping propensities even more pronounced 
than those of their caster 11 brethren, aggravated mayhap by their [vuc 
using it on British subjects. U ruble to pul a stop thereto by stern 
measure*, the English elected to temporise, and by promises of coni|iensaiion 
never fulfilled induced the rude clans to release their captives, whom they 
considered -jtitle « much tangible property as bullocks at guala wilh 01 her 
people;. This Machiavellianism resulted in un appeal to arms and much 
bloodshed. As the Kuchins consider forgiveness of injuries a manliest 
weakness if not a crime, and revenge so much a virtue that their txnJtilen 
are often carried on long after the original cause of offence has been for- 
gotten, it says much foe the 1 Tiber on the Assam frontier that, under a 
more sympathetic policy, they give little trouble and readily do all that is 
rerpured of them for the settlement of the country and furthering com' 
metre. These fitvouiahEe results are indeed highly satisfactory tutuidcrioij 
that. Recording to the strict canons of Kadiin justice, a life for a life t* J 
Uw usually meted tun with Draconic severity , and that a heavy reckoning 
might iherefoic be demanded from the British for the many Kadun* who 
have joined the majority by reason of frontier disputes- 
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interests of international commerce. Both then, .is the 
Times says, 

“Have realised all along ho*r desirable it is to Hwbttimic definite 
frontiers and ascertained treaty rights fur boundaries resting on loose local 
traditions and privileges depending on vague local customs." 

ff the trade settlements were to be postponed till the 
Delimitation committee should have completed its labours, 
it was at once seen that another waste of valuable time 
would be inevitable. The representatives of the High 
Contracting Powers did the best thing possible under the 
c ire tun stances. Even with the increased topographical 

knowledge accumulated during the past few years, at their 
disposal, they were not in a position to fix even approxi¬ 
mately accurate boundaries in many places. 1 ht-\ liav e, 
therefore, contented themselves with taking advantage of 
curtain well defined points, marked by a river or stream, a 
parallel of Latitude, and local well defined positions accepted 
by both sides, subject to a rectification hereafter, as regards 
minor details, by a subordinate Delimitation Commission, 
checked by the necessity of appeal to their respective 
Governments, but sufficiently elastic to subserve all the 
purposes of that portion ol the Convention r« luting 
trade. 

The first three articles of this document are devoted to 
a minute description of the frontier agreed on, which, s<> 
far as concerns my readers, may be dispensed with. 
Article V. stipulates that in consequence of the rectifica¬ 
tion of frontiers, resulting in territorial concession in 
Northern Tbcinnt and the cession to China of Koknng. 
her Britannic Majesty, in consideration of certain claims 
advanced by China, renounces her suzerain rights over the 
important states of Munglem and Kiang-Hung, formerly 
possessed by the Kings of Ava cuncurrentlj with the 
Emperors of China,* but, as was the case with Siam in 
like predicament, that Power is not to hand them over to 
any other, without the consent of England, An. V I. states 
that— 


j6o ngiihChinese Cvntmtiien and th* Burmtst f* rentier, 

u It i& Jigretd iba^ in tifdcr !o rn-md .my lflM.nl cOltlettlfam, the iligumctlta 
of ihe frontier described mi the present cottventivn, and shown i>n tbc 
temps annexed ihftreit^ sluill be verifieil mid demarcated, and* in dahe oF 
its being Found defective at any point* rectified by a Join* < jjirnns^ion 
appointed b) t& high contracting prties ; and that the said CewiWiktton 
iliaJl meet at a pLice heruMlrr to lie determined on by the twoi j-ovemmenfs, 
racu bier than ta montha after die exchange of the rati filiations of tbe 
presem conrenuon ; aiid shall termsnate it* kljourx In not mote dian three 
years from the date of its first nutting ll u nmderatood that any altera 
tions in the alignment, which the Joint Com mission may find it iu'Cssoty 
to make ^ha]l be based on iht prim:iplc of equivalent compciisilinft*, 
having regard^ not only to the extern* btit also in the value, of the tmttcwy 
mvufvcd* Further, that, should the members of the Commission l*e tenable 
to agree on any point* the maucr of disagreement fhall be ai <mi se rtrfafred 
to their rtspecifrt Governments 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Chief Commissioner of Burma, 
in reply to an address of "welcome prest-nied to him ai 
Bhamo in J uly last, said he was sanguine that the result of 
ihc boundary settlement would be increased security and 
improved facilities for trade, for it will prove clearly that 
the British Government has no desire to extend unduly the 
limit of its jurisdiction, or to view with jealousy the legiti¬ 
mate claims of a friendly neighbour. Our primary object, 
he urged, is to put a stop to frontier raids and feuds and to 
bring the border tribes under a strong and settled govern¬ 
ment, whether the seat thereof be at Calcutta or Pekin, 

With this purpose in view, both Governments grant 
considerable concessions which ate to hold good for six 
years* Thus the British consent to allow Chinese produce 
and manufactures, with the exception of salt, to enter 
Burma bv land, duty free, and permit British manufactures 
and Burmese produce, with the exception ol rice, to be 
exported to China by land, on the same terms. They also, 
in order to promote the frontier trade by encouraging 
mining enterprise in Yunnan and in the New territorial 
acquisitions of China, consent to allow Chinese vessels 
carrying merchandise, ores and minerals of all kinds, and 
coming from or destined for China, freely to navigate the 
frawadi on the same conditions, as to dues and other 
matters, as British vessels. The Chinese, on the other 
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hand, though they cannot go so far as 10 abolish duty on 
goods imported into China by these routes, consent to a 
considerable reduction on the amount levied according to 
the general tariff of the Maritime Customs. It is satis¬ 
factory to note that special provision has been made for 
connecting the telegraph system ol both countries as 
speedily as possible, emphasised by a special Conven¬ 
tion. 

Not a little allowance must he made for considerable 
difference of opinion as regards this Convention, especially 
in connection with territorial concessions. It may, how¬ 
ever, be accepted as the result of an honest desire, on the 
part of rhe Representatives of both countries, to arrive at 
a reasonable settlement of a question long in abeyance. 
hi:dged about with many difficulties and complicated by 
varied and conflicting interests. China has undoubtedly 
secured the lion's share of the border country subject to 
the recent amicable settlement, while Britain gains compact 
and useful tracts which, from the administrative point of 
view, are acknowledged to be of the greatest value. On 
the whole it may be generally welcomed as a measure 
calculated to cement the mutual friendly relations which 
now exist, as well as an important step towards preventing 
future disagreements between Great Britain and China. 

A candid friend informs me that the position of China is 
now too critical to make the discussion of a frontier ques¬ 
tion profitable, as new elements in the case are sure to 
arise, should the position of the Empire be seriously 
affected by the present war, I certainly never dreamt the 
latter could have any bearing on the Chino-Burmese f rontier 
question ; especially when I recalled to mind the vast 
extent of the Celestial Empire and the remoteness of 
Pekin from its south-western borders, and that even tht 
officials of YUnnan had not heard of the capture of the 
capital and the burning of the Summer Palace in t$6o rill 
these notable events had become ancient history. 1 there¬ 
fore prefer‘to pin my kith on the conclusions arrived at by 
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Baron Richthofen in his paper publishtd in the Gwgrwfi/naif 
Jimrmf for December, [£94: 

4 Th-e indtr|ffiij[kntre of the Cbircesi; Empire is un&s^aiSitblc- Even 
Japan, as other Asiatic pipits have done ere now, 10 establish a print s of 
her iantl on the throne of Pekin, the new dynasty would be in reality 
Chinese, as has been the tiaae with the Mongolian and other rulers of the 
eotmiry, which would jiOl remain the old Chinese Empire. The saying of 
a former American resident at Fekia was a correct 00c ; if one tries to 
overthrow China* and inflicts upon im whai s£etn to be the ffoidlfest 
wounds, it h all the urac ^ if one whipped ihc sea . 1 


In connectiorr with the above adcnimhle treatment of an important 
subject we would venture to draw attention to one of the feature* in the 
sodii lire or China which ensure the stability os m civilization m spile - if 
present vicissitude and which are a hsstm to Europara culture- W c refo* 
to in able account oi :t c . buuily nrg.miialcon by Sir John tJorst whose vie - ™^ 
conuboraic those already so well put Forward by Major k. Foote in uni 
issue r>f July, 1894. 

SoCLAl. LrtK IS i :hi%’a.-L ecturing at Tnyuhsc Halt, On SatMKliy night, *>n “ The 
I>«s3v Lift dt the Chinese labourer/ ?U jafctt lion*, S\.Y„ t said Ebt*5 ™ wl 

S£*=kl life l*T she Qrtft Wt waj rkpeEimUy radid to all who were AEztj^iu itboat wwl pro 

-Jh .3 wn[L. lrfri pt 1 1 ia <j,LH t>* !j culUS try. The moil pQAferfoi lELYtjt-lltJljEl ill ihm! COAIIliy 
Wan the ErtmHy, hl 2 :S^ BKWukabt* ihm^ shuni I be family wsi I tun I* was mUe to 
eicrciec judicial | v-pA -r: .iver hi raefiplwcii H a ‘ ’niiwjuart tummblc-: 0 OJ tfiLEvi-f tracer 
It «ii hit lIil- r.iLt wh i ; Ij i-Fi _ .Jri£ ub live cphULi 1 ". T:lj iaicilj fflP|KiitMi< '-it 

1 Eij 1 . rrd rtmin <im 1 j. iLELLih-1; lI the n ifenJ er by or iiti|,rrlMMnieciL It wis ^ty > n 

gravee offenses* inch I - uld refer, lluit I he euTprii »*e hteiklarif 10 llu? j u: ij ^Lal i , ,: r i , : , niy. 
The B hiciie fiEiily nsaiHiAinr.i i~ iwvrtr. beeaiiK it milienal h ■ **'» '• -lJj with cr:- 
bfi:|. T!u-n; w.*jr rs-o luifiltmb in O1113. The bfiil ww the property tff tluj Sliile„ mud 
■ !l: sr .iccapter piiil t thluH \st% - ibe ojlK lix wbidh -“• SO 1 she IS sale Ftn Ihe land whkt 

be «Kc iL-ie^L hist as this i=a S.ail tu be \ua-X whdiher ihc land ni .'ulmnMCd Of HOI. s: 
yw ntf topic more Luul than tw oxdd cnltiTAlc, wnl thi Stale rrpervrd iti rij^rt„ tbftt 
Ibe apler itirl a«t u&ehb holdittg, |fit tat* it pcua him Amllel Hitur-me d*e hatw 0 - 
Tlit tn fToin ^d, lu la- jrci q£fr„ mm! ilw lice of ibe holdings win. ob so 

□ wage H ttWttt nine tcr& Unidn ihw land erery family pwerai a holding which 

.:: _ jEit QUl, utufcl qpjf rinmm il gnca^ aJlCXk&lH. Tbti <nRS 9 tted \ r £ abmlt tffO att*** 

anil Upon it Ibt fstmly hkw w» twill. Tli^ Wild iCButhi m llw psn^awoti of ihe 
family lo Lbc T*ns^tej± uodnisiBo r u every CMnmman wu a tOfffitJCf ul * temtiy 
mnd erm Jafflilf had a b-iiuc, there wu no rwcesHtv for a Poor Lmwn All nm wiiti 
Mrii m the towns tBd to ifo wth to rttutn to ihew atvcmunil hdiftefc -u-1 t^onc w»f’- 
*ptm Use laza* 1M ibe r»|JK 3 whkh mti (taM to the rnmred Uut the £phl pe^^e 

ibe tart fonHu in ibe borne nod **=?< %*wtn of Uw tseal tlir lamUy haJ t mini ihmt 
wnhom -iihl igc icrjuqjvl, whkh were not o soled mnvong ite Chine**- Ttun wa* w 
tmj pkl«r ^ wax ideal .Srtsmcr, l»Wt stLiU f<f ditLkalkjft whseh h*it fa rated for inanj” 
hUn.UeJi of jncxo^iiiml hvm jnETbaji-x fcLrne Inwmv euttbibc ^nueJ whkh mukl lw ui 
Kfvke to um own oommrj,—Jim 19 Mmfeh 16^5, 
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THE HA USA ASSOCIATION'. 

By Sir George Taubmas Goldie, k.c.m.g. 

The Hausa Association has been formed ibr the primary 
purpose of furnishing to alt persons of all creeds and races 
who understand the English language -whether mission¬ 
aries, administrators, scientific men, explorers or merchants 
—the means of entering Into direct communication with the 
H a usa-s peak ing races or Africa, I o some of the readers 
of this Review, much of the following article may be a 
twice told tale; but probably the statement that the work 
of the Hausa Association, if successful, will be one of the 
great factors in the progress of the human race, would be 
received by die vast majority of educated persons as the 
exaggerated view of a faddist mounted on his particular 
hobby. My aim therefore will be mainly to bring this pro¬ 
position into the cokl light of reason and to justify it by facts 

Everyone knows that I lausaland proper lies in the great 
basin of the Niger; immediately to the south of the Sahara, 
that it is well populated by an intelligent and industrious 
race, endowed with literary and artistic tastes, crude enough 
io our European ideas, but Tar in advance of any oilier 
purely African nation, and that it has been placed within 
the influence of Great Britain by treaties with native rulers 
confirmed by international agreements. But it is not 
generally known that, owing to certain peculiar qualities of 
the Hausas, there is a “Greater Hausajand ” in which their 
tongue is the iingita franea, and that the hopes ol civilizing 
vast regions, covering perhaps one half of Africa, depend 
on our impressing on the Hausa race our European beliefs 
in regard to liberty, peace and justice. 

My simplest course would be to summarize the voluminous 
evidence, extending over a long course of years, supplied 
by the officials of the Chartered Company which has brought 
within the British sphere of influence an area of about half 
a million square miles forming the nucleus of “Greerai 
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Hausatancl,'' But such evidence would 1 h* open to sus¬ 
picion of personal bias. 1 he cobbler is expected 10 believe 
that ■" there is nothing like leather.' 1 1 shall therefore rest 
my case on the evidence of a few prominent and inde- 
pt-ndunt persons. 

Mr. H, H. Johnston's knowledge of Africa is so varied 
and his experience so great, both as a traveller and a suc¬ 
cessful administrator in the Dark Continent, that his views 
will command attention. He said recently at a public 
meeting that 

»In the course of his African travel# he had been struck by the greater 
spread of the Haim people as travellers and of their language than of any 
other race in the northern part of Africa. The importance of the Hausa 
jifoji'f and tilt:it language was ihovn in the fact that they were beginning 
to caver the whole of that pan of Northern Africa- That nation which was 
to acquire the greatest control over the Central Sudan, the greatest tnfla 
cnee in politics and trade, must first of all acquire a supreme influence over 
the Hauia people. Fortunately for Ureal Britain, tire lliiai home and ail 
the bulk of the people were within the Niger Territories, which were under 
British influence The Hausa tongue was singularly musical, and the 
Language was oat difficult !o pronounce. The Kansas were Q very valuable 
people to get hold of. Although Mohammedanism had jusi touched them, 
they ramified elu wpcR m inJ — it an y nt c, they had I ittl fi onw fEinatJCLSin 
— and were prepared 10 dtscui* all religious questions from a broad siand* 
|*otBt. They wore, he said, an extremely industrious people: they did 
not stem U> have inherited the curse of Mohammedanism—a sett of sane- 
tilled idleness They showed .i great contrast to the race that at present 
ruled them, the F'ulhe. In Africa there were four great languages, four 
languages of ihe present and the future—Knglhh. Arabic, Hausa, and 
Swahili, if we could obtain a mastery over the last three, we should cer¬ 
tainly cater more readily into the minds and views of the people of Africa, 
inasmuch as in the north of Africa Arabic would suffice, tc the south of 
the northern portion Hjima, und south of that again, Swahili He sin¬ 
cerely hoped some day to see chairs founded in our great Universities for 
the study of Hsus* and Swahili If ■£ intended to be ihe dominant 
pow« hi Africa, we must certainly take up very earnestly the study of 
those two languages- In taking up languages of that kind, one acquit ed a 
knowledge of the minds o! the people who spoke thnu, which arts rould 
never obtain through a servile interpreter." 

I will next turn to the Napoleon of African travel, Mr. 
H, M. Stanley, On matters connected with iht: basin of 
the Congo, his evidence might be considered as liable to 
be affected by the natural bias of a discoverer; but no such 
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objection can be raised to his views on the Hausa |>eople. 

I quote from the same shorthand report as above, hie 

« Referred to the iluusa*' love of literature, remarking lh(U in Bji journeys 
across Africa lie never came across any other nation that esteemed .1 bode. 
All but the Hausa* regarded books os rubbish. and on one occasion one of 
the Congo tribes inf.i«cd upon bis burning a copy of Shakespeare ’Hie 
Hnusa people coveted an enormous territory, ami the Hsusa tarigu-ige 
might be said to cover roughly a territory measuring a thousand mules 
north and south, and a thousand mi tea eflit and *eiU There were various 
ways of assisting in the civilisation of Africa ; but he kn t* of none so silent, 
so mild, so unobtrusive, and ultimately so effective iu that wliich was pro■ 
posed by the 1 Luisa Association. We sent missionaries to all la nils at 
great cost. We were not always successful in our efforts, but sm:h buc*&* 
as ve obtained was only obtained at great cost of lift and patience; bul in 
the new method of the Aasotbtbii there was nothing to alarm the most 
sensitive or irritate the mot! capricious. It was the must buifieltsi of all 
the methods, and it was full of promise of go<*L To him. so long familiar 
with Africa, the project was a very taking uinr. To distribute books among 
illiterate pagan tribes would tie the height of absurdity but to dssemjnaiC 
them among a people who had been called by all traveller* the literary 
race of Africa seemed as w?« as it *as statesmanlike. I hpre wns every 
reason to hoj* that the diffusion of English leiitimEiU, honour, jumre, 
humanity, integrity, and friendship among all mttt in HwisaJand, wosild 
contribute ureedy in stimulating their intelligence and finding the 
minds of the people for whom all travellers entertained such regard. The 
more commercial agents understood the language of those with whom they 
hoped to trade, the more welcome they would be^ and the Jess room would 
there be for distrust .util suijiiciim; and as almost the whole ot the Hausa 
population was in English fommio**. it was time we began equipping our 
consular and commeicial agent* with a practical oii)".{d s i. the language 
before thev set out on their labour> It *a» th* hope of the .Association 
to render jwafidoiey in Hausa as indispensable fur comiUNUfWW '« 
Wektem Africa as proficiency in Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic was in- 
dtsjKauaiilc for promotion in the Civil Service in the E«l" 

If space permitted l might add the evidence of many 
other independent travellers; but 1 have a shorter means 
of appealing to authority on the subject, f wo trustworthy 
persons have made a special study of African questions 
from different points of view, but both basing their know¬ 
ledge on an industrious examination ol the existing evidence 
on the subject, 

One gf these is Dr. R. N. Cost, whose authority as a 
philologist will not be disputed. Speaking of the Hausa 
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tongue in his " Modern Languages of Africa” he says 
that 

" The extent of its field is greater than that of any other language in 
Central Africa. Morenvct, it has a great extra-territorial expansion, and 
from various causer, ^[xfdaJlj- the dispersion of Hausa slaves amain; other 
tribes, it lias obtained the rank of i-ingua Franca, and it is the general 
vehicle for communication betwixi tribes sjleaking different litiguages. 
. , . It is imprrTUtnt to traveller, merchants, ami nmsinnaries betwixt 
North and Central Africa. . . . It is a tnagnificent and sonorous language, 
rich in words md hs grammatical construction is easy and beamifill i it 
shows a rare symmetry of sound, and consequently a great harmony in ihe 
tour* of words which few languages could equal or sutjhiss-'* 

My other authority is Major Darwin, M.P., who during 
hits five years in the intelligence Department of the War 
Office, had allotted to him the collection of information on 
matters connected with Africa, To those who know the 
exceptional Opportunities which the Intelligence Department 
has of obtaining and checking information, and the highly 
organized method in which its work is conducted, it will he 
sufficient to say that Major Darwin not only joined the 
small Executive Committee which directs the operations o) 
the Hausa Association, but has devoted much time and 
work to urging on the public mind the importance of pro- 
moling better intercourse between Great Britain and 
Hausalaud by a thorough study of the Haiisa language* 

A few facts may be briefly added to show the immense 
influence of the Mausa race over the northern half of Africa. 
Everyone familiar with Tripoli and Tunis knows that con* 
siderable colonic* of H.iusas reside there, and that Hausa 
caravans am constantly arriving at and leaving the shores 
of the Mediterranean, some i,6oo miles to the north of 
their capital, Kano, w'hich travellers have designated an 
" die Manchester of Africa." Their merchants are met in 
Sencgambia, on the shores of the Atlantic, some t,6oo 
miles to the west of Kano, A constant traffic also passes 
from Kano in a south westerly direction to the Gulf of 
Guinea, where Hausas prove the best soldiers in our prin¬ 
cipal West Coast colonies, the Gold Coast and Lagos. 
Every year the Hausa caravans are penetrating further 
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in a souill easterly direction into the basin of the Congo. 
1 n former days, their still more distant wanderings eastward 
were eh idly connected with the annual pilgrimages to 
Mecca and Medina, until the rise of Mahdism blocked the 
road to the Red Sea. 11 may perhaps interest some readers 
to know that about a quarter of a century ago, when tra¬ 
velling from Khartoum to Suakin, i overtook a caravan of 
about Hoo Hausas : and finding that they took as much 
interest in my companion and myself as we in them, we 
sacrificed speed to the pleasure of accompanying diem. 
As we had no white servants and were travelling in a sty 1« 
as unostentatious ns their own, they soon became intimate, 
and whiled away the long hours uf travel and the too short 
hours of coffee and pipes in conversation of, to us, the most 
interesting nature ; the sheikh of the caravan and most of 
the principal men speaking That colloquial Arabic which is 
the medium of communication in those eastern regions. 
That religion was a living force in their lives could hardly 
be doubted, as their pilgrimage would occupy no less than 
three years; one year to reach Mecca, one year's residence 
in the Hejaz, and one year on the homeward journey; 
tvhile the Sheikh and some others were performing their 
duty fur the third time. Yet it is a well ascertained fact that 
the Hausa race as a whole is only superliciaMy Moham¬ 
medan, The mass of the people have professed Islam 
under the compulsion of their masters, the F--11atahs, and 
care chiefly for commerce, and even the pilgrims utflize 
their pious journeys for that purpose. Pnotably, however, 
the pilgrimage ts undertaken only by those who are ex¬ 
cept to nail y under th'.- influence of Islam; for no one, watching 
them at their devotions, could doubt their earnestness. 
One instance dwells in my mind both from its surrounding 
circumstances ami as showing the combination of religious 
ardour with entire absence of fanaticism. We had halted 
in the desert in order to celebrate, so Taras I can remember, 
the smaller '/if, better known in Europe as the Ramadan 
Bairam. After the afternoon prayer, the men of the caravan 
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formed into a large circle, and, until sunset, gave them¬ 
selves up to religions, frenzy, many ol them taking it in 
turn to perform the ~ihr ami other dervish ceremonies 
within the circle ; while their companions encouraged their 
aeal with the usual wild cries and pious ejaculations. The 
scene was the more picturesque, as the circle was in the bed 
of a small hollow, whence rose on every side an am phi- 
theatre of recks, on which were crowded as spectatoi =» some 
hundreds of Bedouin camel drivers, whose almost naked 
barbarism, with their long spears and matted hair reeking 
with sheep fat, formed a marked contrast with the clothed 
and comparatively civilized Hausa worshippers below. But 
the striking fact which may justify my recalling a per¬ 
sonal reminiscence was that two Christians stood close to 
this mass of howling enthusiasts without the slightest danger 
of insult or annoyance. This lesson of tolerance was en¬ 
forced later on by a proposal on the part of the Sheikh that 
on their return from the Hejaz. we should accompany them 
across Africa to their country, an invitation which we were 
compelled to decline, because he informed “s that it uoiud 
be necessary' for us first to embrace Islam, not—as he 
hastened to add-on account of himself or his companions, 
but because of the dangers to Christians in the countries 
which they would Have to traverse. 

This entire absence of fanaticism, even amongst the 
select few whose religious zeal directed them to the distant 
Hejaz rather than to the more profitable markets on the 
Mediterranean and the Gulf of Guinea, is an important 
dement in considering the use that might be made ol 
Hausa race in spreading Kurepoan civilization o\er one 
half of Africa. Their commercial instincts, industry, and 
high degree of intelligence, as attested by such notable ami 
trustworthy authorities as Barth, Haiku- and Mr, Joseph 
Thomson, are other far.tors which should not be neglected. 
Let it be assumed for a moment that Great Britain suc¬ 
ceeds in freeing the Haiisa people, in enforcing peace in 
Hausaland proper, and in creating security there for life. 
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liberty and properly. What an immense army of uncon¬ 
scious missionaries of civilization would then be provided 
by these numberless Hausa caravans slowly traversing 
Africa in every direction, halting for trade at every town, 
and mixing with the natives in a way impossible to the 
European, a stranger in appearance, habits and inodes of 
thought! 

The question may probably be asked why it is that the 
Hausa, in spite of his intelligence, is not now a civilizing 
agent amongst the lower races? In the first place, he is 
not now free in his own country, which, in the early days 
of this century, was conquered by an alien and lighter 
coloured race, known by the three names of Fellatah, 
Fuibe and Fulani, Various causes have been advanced 
for the rapid success of the FeUaiahs, whose numbers were 
insignificant compared with the Hausa population. Some 
attribute it entirely to the warlike qualities of the conquering 
race, who overran the Central Sudan just as our Scandina¬ 
vian ancestors overran the western world from England to 
Sicily. The character which Gibbon quotes as assigned 
by MaUterra to the Normans applies indeed to the Fella- 
rah& 

H A cunning and je vengeful people, eloquence and Jissunijiatloa 
tu be their hereditary qualities; they mi) stoop to Halier: hut unles* they 
ire curbed by the restraint of Uw, they indulge the lircauDiuiTit^ of nature 
and [Kitsion; and in their eager desire for wealth and duiuinfan, they 
(lcspbo whatever they possess and hope whatever they desire. Arms and 
horses, the luxury 01 dress, the exercise of hunting " (the Fellaiahs bant 
man !) " jic their ddight; but on pressing occasions they ran endure with 
incredible patience the toll and abstinence of a military life." 

On the other hand, the I lausas were and are a commercial 
people of milder and less astute quality, and their fate under 
the invasion resembled that of the Peruvians driven like 
sheep before the soldiers of Pkarro. 

Some authorities dwell rather on the religious zeal of the 
Fcllatahs which gave them a disregard or death and a bond 
or brotherhood in which the seven Hausa States were 
entirely wanting ; and. no doubt, the condition of Hausahmd 
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at the time of the Feilatah invasion was no less distracted 
than that of Spain when the Moslem. Tank, landed at 
Gibraltar and, on the field or Xeres. decided for centuries 
the fate of the Peninsula, The extraordinary military 
stimulus excited by religious enthusiasm has been so often 
and fully proved in history, from the followers of Mohammed 
down to Cromwell's Ironsides, that considerable weight 
must be allowed to this cause. 

But while not ignoring the force of these and other 
reasons, I am inclined to think that sufficient importance 
has not been attached to the more prosaic Fact that the 
Hausas were essentially a pedestrian race, while the Fdlatahs 
were horn horsemen, in an open and level country, where 
undisciplined and ill armed infantry ao; unable to withstand 
cavalry. This constant use of the horse has. at a later 
date, enabled the Fdlatah conqueror to extend his rule and 
slave ^raiding incursions over a vast area to the south and 
south east of Hausaland proper. 

But even were the Hausa to resume at once bis proper 
place in his own country, he would not at present fulfil the 
conditions of an agent of civilisation. From time imme¬ 
morial Africa has suffered from the curse of slavery on 
which are based all its institutions, and in which the Hausa 
traders are deeply involved. As slaves arc valuable in pro* 
portion to their distance from home, every district and 
almost every town in the Central Sudan is perpetually at 
war with its neighbours, not from a desire to extend its 
territories, but simply to obtain slaves to send as tribute to 
distant suzerains or to sell to passing caravans in exchange 
for other slaves. The Rev. Charles Robinson, the first 
Student of the Hausa Association, has just sent home from 
Zaria, in Hausaland. a striking account, in accord with that 
of alt other travellers, of the horrors resulting from this 
state of things I He, like so many others, dwells on the 
natural wealth of the country and the industry of its in¬ 
habitants, and shows how these are nullified by the universal 
prevalence of slave*raiding. The liausas must be taught 
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the beneiits of freedom and pence, before they can carry 
the lesson to others. 

No doubt, the first requirement is the consolidation of an 
effective European rule which shall enforce respect for 
human Jite and liberty: and although the Itausa Associa¬ 
tion does not meddle with politics, its work, if successful, 
will greatly facilitate this preliminary step. But its object 
is of a more peaceful though not less useful nature. Finding 
that no sufficient means exist for the acquisition by English¬ 
men of this important language, It is attempting to provide 
correct and adequate vocabularies, grammars and transla¬ 
tions of a tongue spoken by no less than one-hundredth 
of the human race, but inaccessible to English students for 
the want of proper books, M r. Robinson is also engaged 
in producing a correct translation into Hatisa of the Gospels, 
and some portions have been already printed in the 
modified Arabic character which the natives employ; but 
notwithstanding this, and although the Association numbers 
several Archbishops, Bishops and clergymen amongst its 
General Committee, it must not be regarded as a missionary* 
society. Its Committee comprises also men of science, 
philologists, travellers and others who are all agreed that a 
knowledge of the Hausa tongue is an essential preliminary 
to good and effective work of any kind amongst that re¬ 
markable race. They appeal to those who feel interested 
in the movement to aid them both personally and by 
bringing the subject before the notice of their friends, 1 
do not know, indeed, that 1 can close this article more 
appropriately than by stating that the Honorary Financial 
Secretary of the Association is Mrs. Sind air, Bonny Glen, 
Co. Donegal, Ireland 
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EAST AFRICA AND THE NILE. 

B V A NOLO-A F» 1 r. AN* . 

Oke immediate effect of the settlement with the British 
East Africa Company, die consequences of w htch will be 
awaited with public interest, is that Her Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment will be no longer in enjoyment of a scapegoat to 
expiate or excuse their shortcomings in African policy by 
bearing the responsibility. After the uncompromising op. 
position given on the occasion of the Railway Survey vote 
in March iRyi to the policy of the late Ministry, it was 
embarrassing to succeed to office face to face with the 
responsibility of dealing with the African question. Many 
shifts have been resorted to since then to avoid the duty of 
Government* and the result has been up to the present a 
waste of time and public money, a loss of prestige, and the 
jeopardising of important national interests which ought to 
have been safeguarded long since, 

Jnto the merits of the terms of " settlement to which 
the shareholders of the Company have been advised by 
their Directors to submit, it is nut the purpose here to 
enter. Those terms speak for themselves. But before 
closing the page of history upon the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, and attempting to forecast the 11 new era 
which a Foreign Office manifesto some time ago outlined 
in somewhat lofty terms to the Company as being intended 
to dawn upon the natives of Africa, a feu observations 
relative to the character and career of that Company may 
not be out of place or without interest. Comparisons are 
said to be odious, but they are often instructive, and if we 
compare the British East Africa Company with other cog¬ 
nate bodies which have flourished, and are still flourishing, 
to advantage, one cannot avoid being struck with one very 
important point of distinction. The cardinal mistake of 
the East Africa Company was that—to put it bluntly—of 
not sufficiently minding its own interests. This error of 
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negligence is indeed covered by excuses which the British 
nation and Government have much reason to acknowledge. 
But the fact remains. Owing to circumstances, now matter 
of history, which thrust the Company into an invidious 
position in relation to British interests in Hast Africa,—to 
a predominant sense of patriotism which, in that unforeseen 
situation, subordinated personal interests to public duty,-— 
to a feeling also of implicit reliance that Government would 
not accept the benefit of private sacrifices without corre- 
spending measures of co-operation and assistance, the Com¬ 
pany made itself the agency of the nation rather than the 
trustee of its own capital. History does justice to a failure 
that is free from the responsibility of default or incapacity ; 
but it is a melancholy fact that contemporary judgment is 
not always so equitable. Nothing succeeds like success. 
!n the one case, the result covers many sins ; in die other, 
it takes little account of many virtues. Strict attention to 
“business,” combined with seasonable observance of public 
virtue not incompatible with the main object, is the method 
of ensuring success and obtaining all the consideration 
which accrues only to success. The East Alrica Com¬ 
pany did not act on this sound principle : hence its misfor¬ 
tunes. The least merited of these is the odium of responsi¬ 
bility sought to be cast upon it by Ministers for their own 
inaction. 

Parliament, In voting money for the survey of the Vic¬ 
toria N'yanm railway line in 189=* <*id not mean the Report 
to be pigeon-holed and ignored when made. But Ministers, 
after Lhe determined hostility they displayed towards the 
railway policy when in Opposition, have apparently laboured, 
since coming to office, 10 frustrate that policy and stultify the 
vote of the Mouse of Commons. Their standing excuse 
for inaction has been the alleged difficulty of coming to 
terms with the chartered Company. That excuse is now 
removed, and it remains to be seen what will next be dope. 
Govern men t have declared that they will not propose any 
vote for the railway during the fire sent sessions ; but it is 
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probable they will be called upon for explanations in regard 
to that decision. Meantime it may be recalled that, as far 
as the published papers show (and the official correspond¬ 
ence issued by the Directors is very copious), the delay in 
coming to a settlement with the Company has been due, 
not to the exorbitant demands of the latter, but to the 
efforts of the Foreign Office to drive a hard bargain, and to 
promote this object by discrediting the Company through 
the paralysis of its work induced by the uncertainty and 
suspense of protracted negotiations. As long ago as 1892, 
the Company made proposals to withdraw, which were left 
unattended to, and a year later, on the invitation of the 
Foreign Office, the shareholders reluctantly agreed to 
accept a settlement which, after two years more of suc¬ 
cessive inaction arid haggling, the Government Jiave only 
succeeded in reducing by some ,£50,000, regardless qf the 
useless expenditure entailed in the meantime on the other 
party to the negotiations. 

The state of things now ready to be dealt with in 
Eastern and Equatorial Africa is discreditable to the 
greatest of colonizing Powers. Seeing how little we have 
done or attempted, in comparison with their own earnest 
efforts to turn their acquisitions to good account, our neigh¬ 
bours in that part of the continent have little cause to 
regard u$ with jealousy. They may well contemplate our 
system there with some wonder. The declarations of 
Government have led us to believe that the removal of the 
Company was necessary to the establishment ol a unified 
administration in lieu of the four or five heretofore existing. 
It is to be Imped that such an administration, placed under 
the local guidance of an official of character and experience, 
will be inaugurated without delay. The so-called *' ministry J 
at Zanzibar, which as a temporary shift for merely local .tmi 
municipal purposes may have been sufficiently suitable, is 
not calculated, either in itself or in its character as the 
executive of the Sultan of Zanzibar, to meet the require¬ 
ments of the case. What the scheme of the Foreign Office 
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for the future administration of East Africa may be has net 
yet been disclosed, but apparently it must be one of two 
things- The Zanzibar Protectorate must be extended to 
the whole of the British territory, or that puppet sovereignty 
must be extinguished and the whole administered as a British 
Protectorate under an officer and executive staff appointed 
by f and responsible to. Her Majesty s Government, 

In respect of reality the Sultan of Zanzibar stands no 
comparison with the King of L'ganda. or indeed any inde¬ 
pendent or semi-independent chief on the mainland- He 
is simply an Arab youth selected as a figure-head to a 
moribund state. He has no right to be where he is except 
the right which, for our own ideas of convenience, we have 
given him; and no person to whom we do not grant it has 
any title to succeed him. We have >n fact made the throne 
of Zanzibar a titular office existing at our pleasure, and its 
abolition at any moment, saving only the life interest of the 
present occupant in the pension he now enjoys, would tw a 
wrong to no one. The continuance of the office must 
depend entirely on considerations of British policy. There 
may be reasons urged for tue retention of the Sultanate, 
which can onty be accepted on certain very dear conditions. 
There are many reasons in favour of the opposite course. 

So long as this shadowy sovereignty exists, it entails 
upon the East Coast grave administrative disabilities ami 
social evils without comp ensating advantages, Zanzibar 
which includes not only the island of that name and 1 emba, 
hut a considerable portion of the mainland sea-lfontage of 
British East. Africa—is bound by a number of treaties with 
foreign powers concluded when the Sultan was an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign. Bv these treaties we are hampered, 
though in a less degree yet sufficiently seriously, with the 
same kind of restrictive capitulations which are a cause of 
so much embarrassment and mischief in Egypt. 1 n the 
latter country, however, wc cannot get rid of them, while in 
the Zanzibar dominions they exist merely by our suite ranee. 
Foreigners enjoy facilities for trade and residence, but are 
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exempt front jurisdiction by the privilege of exterritoriality. 
Since declaring a Protectorate over Zanzibar the British 
Government, instead of endeavouring in the interests of the 
territory to do away with those privileges, has gratuitously 
added to them that of free transit for merchandise, although 
the neighbouring foreign States refuse the same privilege 
to British traders. The incidence of this exceptional system 
of things ts described as follows in a report furnished to 
Lord Kimberley on the a6th October 1894, by our repre* 
tentative at Berlin, and issued by the Foreign Office in a 
Blue Booh (F.Q. 1S94 Miscellaneous Series, No. 346):— 

" Before leaving German East Africa, there is yet another contrast in 
whkb I would wish to call attention. My the Berlin Act the free transit 
system might, with the consent of the territorial Power, be applied on the 
African littoral cal coding from, latitude $ degrees N to the Zambesi, 
thereby establishing a sort of free transit local option, which has apparently 
vet to become popular on the East African coast Portugal a* once de¬ 
clined to have anything to do with it. Germany still retains the original 
reserves nude by the Hsiliats of Zanzibar before she acquired hci part of 
the mainland. The system it at present applied tn the Sultan's pousstiaw 
between the Hivcre Vi’anga fCmbe] and Juba, including Wire (iV, the 
coast-line of the English sphere of interest). There is, moreover, no ques¬ 
tion whatever as to reciprocity between the East African neighbours. A 
German may import goods into British East Africa m transit for German 
East Africa, and pay no duty whatever at Mombasa or anywhere else until 
he reaches German territory, whereas a British trader sending goods 
through the |h>rt uf Tangs to a British district in East Africa would hire 
to jay foil impart duty at the German port Of debarkation. " 

In thus opening the British East African coast to freedom 
of transit, the absence of any reasonable object for so one- 
sided an act has exposed the Foreign Office to the charge 
of penalizing the chartered Company’s withdrawal from 
Uganda (which had then been definitely determined upon) 
by depriving the Company of the right to levy duties for 
which it was, under contract, paying, and was compelled 
notwithstanding this to continue paying without abatement, 
a fixed annual rent to the Sultan of Zanzibar calculated on 
the gross Customs’ receipts before the introduction of the 
free transit system. 

Foreigners in the Zanzibar territories, besides special 
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protection Tor their rights of residence and trade, and 
exemption front the jurisdiction of local tribunals, enjoy 
immunity from all kinds of internal taxation tor the support 
©r the administration whose advantages they share. When 
Germany took over her portion oT the Sultan s territory, 
ist January tScji, she at once extinguished these capitula¬ 
tions, while maintaining the fiscal independence of the coast 
under the Berlin Act, which Great Britain on her part has 
voluntarily and unconditionally abandoned. So long as the 
Sultanate of Zanzibar continues to exist, even in name as 
at present, the administration of the coast must continue to 
be hampered by those treaty* disabilities. 11 becomes, 
therefore, a question whether the phantom sovereignty is 
worth retaining, at such a cost, for any object of appearance 
or expediency. 

There is. however, another condition attaching to the 
Zanzibar Sultanate which renders its perpetuation more 
obnoxious to a powerful British sentiment than any con¬ 
siderations of administrative disability. The Sultan of 
Zanzibar represents foreign conquest on the hast Coast i 
and it was the domination of the Arabs that planted there 
Mahomedan law and the institution of slavery. To a 
Mahomedan sovereignty per st there might be no objection 
if it were a necessary condition of things, but it can hardly 
be said to be now necessary* in East Africa. It is, in fact, 
more than unnecessary—it is a scandal to this country 
which voluntarily and needlessly upholds it. Public feeling 
lias chafed against the anomaly for five years past, and the 
act of extending the jurisdiction of the Sultan, with its con¬ 
comitants—Mahomedan law and slavery—over the Pro¬ 
tectorate of Witu some two years ago, produced an 
unfavourable and distrustful effect which die assurances 
that the measure was only temporary have not allayed into 
acquiescence. The hope that, with a British Protectorate 
at Zanzibar, and an Executive of British officials acting under 
the immediate supervision oT the British Consul-General 
and Foreign Office, the existence of slavery would soon 
be ended, has been disappointed, Left alone, it would seem 
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that slavery, and tin; detested traffic that supjpjies it, enjoy 
under British protection conditions as favourable to their 
continued existence as they ever did when the Sultan was 
independent. It is probable, indeed, that the evil is more 
favourably circumstanced under the new order of things. 
British officials, charged with administering the affairs of a 
small State, first threw' away a legitimate and considerable 
source of revenue by declaring Zanzibar a free port and 
then found themselves mainly dependent on the clove tax. 
a product entirely of slave-Labour. Under such circum¬ 
stances, and w ith a business community in Zanzibar whose 
interests are much bound up with the dove plantations as 
mortgagees, it would not be surprising if British officials 
became insensibly influenced by their duties and environ¬ 
ment, and more prone to sympathise with the system than 
to extinguish it. A costly and harassing naval service is 
still maintained to prevent the importation to Zanzibar and 
Pemba of the fresh slaves constantly needed to supply the 
mortality of the plantations; but it is worse than a farce to 
employ our seamen thus in a deadly tropical climate, in the 
face of tlie notorious fact that, by treaty with Great Britain, 
all importation of slaves has been illegal since iSyj- it * 5 
useless to ignore the truth that the authorities on land con¬ 
nive at the traffic which the cruisers and their boats try in 
vain to prevent. The alleged scarcity of labour on the 
clove plantations of Zanzibar and Pemba is plausibly urged 
as a proof that the importation of slaves is decreasing. It 
may be well to note the facts here given on unimpeachable 
authority. It Is not labour that is scarcer, but the demand 
for it that is greater, than twenty years ago. In point of 
fact more slave labour is now available than ever before, 
and only in a relative sense can it be said to be scarce. 
About twenty years ago the plantations were annihilated 
by a hurricane, and st is only within the last ten years that 
the new plantations have been yielding full crops. In 
(873 the dove crop was not one-third of what it is now, 
and the labour now needed to pick the crop is consequently 
three times as great as at the former period. The insutn* 
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deucy of labour oo the plantations, alleged as evidence of 
a decline in the slave trade, is caused, therefore, not by a 
diminished supply but by an increased demand. We can 
and do siop the export slave trade from the islands, because 
in doing so the Arab slave owners are ranged on our side. 
We do not and cannot influence the import, because every¬ 
one in Zanzibar is interested in conniving' at the introduction 
of fresh hards. With a narrow channel that can be crossed 
it night by canoes, and n coast on either side where a land¬ 
ing and shipment can be effected secure from observation 
or detection, it is an impossibility for our cruisers to affect 
the importation to any material extent, when the coast and 
island population are all ranged against them, and the law 
of 1873 declaring importation illegal remains a dead letter 
in the hands of the authorities, "I he same difficulty was 
experienced formerly when the islands and the mainland 
were under one government, i.r. that of the Suiian. In 
those days little effective action in compliance with the 
Treaty of 1875 was to be expected front the Sultan's native 
officials on the islands, and our success in limiting the im¬ 
portation oi slaves was not due to operations on the island 
shores, but invariably, through the active vigilance of our 
Agcm and Consul-General, to information and warning 
obtained through spies on the mainland who gave notice of 
intended shipments. The islands and the mainland being 
now under different (lags, that species of preventive action, 
once so successful, is precluded, and the channel is lull of 
fishing canoes, which it is impossible to inspect at sea, and 
these can carry over slaves at night and run them into the 
various creeks without risk of detection* 

Strong interests in Zanzibar against the abolition of 
slavery make themselves felt by the local officials, I he 
Ctirdm.'bE fact of the situation is the existence of a useless 
and anomalous administration which depends ior a large 
portion of its revenue on the clove tax. In the general 
system of British Hast Africa now about to be inaugurated 
there ought to be no place lor this feeble and obnoxious 
phantom. When it comes, however, to a question ol in- 
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tertzsts which have grown up under the sanction of law, due 
regard must be had to principles of justice. If emancipa¬ 
tion involves confiscation of such interests we must be pre¬ 
pared to make compensation. But it Is not so clear that 
lawful interests will suffer by the abolition of the status of 
slavery. The revenue interest of the Zanzibar “State we 
unhesitatingly exdude from the category : we should insist 
that If that puppet sovereignty is to be maintained it must 
bo supported by some other means. The slain a ol slavery 
itself, as observed in the official Report already quoted, 
has “but little terror to the native mind,' and "exists in 
its very mildest form in bast Africa," where ‘■emancipa¬ 
tion b not even wished Tor by the slaves themselves.' 1 
"The masters, it is stated, must maintain their slaves 
and sec after their well-being, and so much is this the rule 
that the slaves generally have no wish to receive their 
freedom." These remarks apply to the mainland, where 
the conditions of servitude are different from those of the 
pestilential clove plantations on the island. But the most 
favourable view of the stains of slavery b darkened by the 
shadow of the murderous traffic that supplies it, and the 
evil is one with which it ought to be impossible for any 
Christian nation—least of all Great Britain—to sanction a 
modus vivetuli. The dangers of economic evil, and injustice 
to individuals, and dislocation of industry, are less than they 
are painted. The status was quietly and finally abolished 
in India by a legislative Act in *843 * and a similar measure 
would change the whole character of things in the Zanzibar 
dominions without dislocating an industry or injuring a pri¬ 
vate interest. The clove plantations would pay with free 
labour as well as with that of slaves; and if prices were 
raised the worlds consumption of the product would be in 
no way affected. On the mainla nd, as well as on the islands, 
domestic slaves would enjoy the status of freedom without 
risking, for the indtjjendent enjoyment of its dignity, their 
present security of maintenance on the estates of their 
masters. To many excellent persons the idea of anything 
short of the absolute, unconditional and immediate cmanei- 
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paiion of all the slaves is hardly tolerable. Their motives 
are worthy of all honour, bur their wisdom is not supported 
by experience. Such a wholesale change as they contem¬ 
plate would require provision for the maintenance of a large 
number of people unacquainted with self-dependence and 
incapable of independent industrial exertion for the support 
of themselves and their families. The negro has virtues in 
servitude that are absent when he attains a state of freedom. 
Rdgrave {as an instance) found this 10 be the case in a 
marked degree in Arabia. In Oman, he says {Central and 
Eastern Arabia, Chap. 15), 

“ Although .1 negro while living to execute his muster's orders, and under 
his direction, may often display many valuable ijuidiues, and obtain j 
certain degree of importance, the same negro, when free JJid his o*u ford 
and master, seldom adapts himself to any position in society except the 
lowest and least intellectual ... In two point* alone they [the eman¬ 
cipated negroes] maintain a decided superiority, butsufterioiity evil 
hiring ; die one- point is superstition, the other im morality.'' 

Such was his judgment of a class ■‘reaching a good 
fourth of the entire population," In Muscat the state of 
things was no better. 

“The negro and mulatto nibs “ (he write*, Ibid,, Chap. *7) “furni one- 
fifth of the town population, but occupy only the lowed: images of society, 
not that any special prejudice or pride in ihoht around them excludas them 
from place or wealth, hot their own idleness, incapacity, and lkctUHRia- 
ness. Tills of the free negroes; those among them who have the ad¬ 
vantage of having a master, surpass in every respect their independent 
brethren, much a* a well-trained schoolboy dota a ragged runagates street 
urchin,* 

The moral of this would certainly appear 10 point to 
the advantages of what may be termed a free servitude 
rather than a demoralised trccdotn, as the Tonn which 
emancipation should be made to assume, at least until a 
new generation arises capable o! appreciating the dignity 
and realising the advantages of social independence. Not¬ 
withstanding all that has been done, the taint of the 
Assicnio Contract still hangs about us, and ought to be 
got rid of without delay.** 

* As an example of ihe practicability of dealing with the tjuiasdon of 
slavery, the work done in this direction by the Umiih Ea*t Africa Cowptmy 
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Whatever administration may be established at the coast, 
it will need a long arm and a strong one to hold safely die 
interests of our nation on the Nile. A new and imminent 
danger has arisen from the transfer of the Congo State to 
Belgium and the formal recognition by the latter, in the 
Treaty signed on the 5th of February, of the " pre-emptive " 
rights of F ranee over the Congo State. Our neighbours 
have not hesitated to avow that this fact advances them an 
important step towards controlling the British position in 
Egypt by means of the command of the Upper Nile, 
W hat this command means for Egypt shall be shown on 
exceptionally high authority. The so-called pre-emptive 
rights in the event of a sale, given to France in 1884, over 
the property of the defunct International Association, will 
have to be established by much stronger arguments and 
evidence of their origin before they will be recognised by 
the Powers over the territories of an extensive State sub¬ 
sequently created. It is to be inferred from recent language 
of Lord Rosebery that the interests of this country are 
being dose!)- and anxiously attended lo. That our interests 
on the Nile demand all the vigilance that can be bestowed 

it instructive. Tnc Company ismed a proclamation, which w*s assented 
to by the Arab slave-owners a: the coast, declaring members of all pm 
tested tribes in the interior, that is, tribes having treaties with the Company, 
to be free people who could not be held in servitude; and any uicmbir ui 
*nch tribes found in a state of slavery at the coast became ris*. furl, free, 
without right, on the part of the master, us compematior. Another 
measure which much weakened the status of slavery wa* the arrangement 
made with the Arab#, whereby slaver were given the right to *twh out 
lhrir freedom at free labourers at Ihe nominal cost of about £i tfo, Those 
aietsrmi were readily accepted by the Arab skfe^wncTs, which show- 
how willing they are to agree to the errandparion of tbeir slaves, and how 
depreciated slave property has become under the action Of an .Ydiiuiustio 
turn avowedly opposed lo slavery and the slave trade In Wim, ur> 
aarutning the idtnmistrulnn of that protectorate, the Company, jjj agree* 
ment with thf Chiefs and with her Majesty’s Government, iuromUy abolished 
the natm «f slavery, and decreed the final emancipation of all the lkves 
7 May. ih$6. These acts were immediately reversed when Her Majesty 1 * 
Covcritmcnt placed (he Protectorate under Urn rial ran of Zander 00 
> tsg«*t 1 * ■ "’vj- siiivcty was rc-esiabli&hed, and Mahomwian Uw vjbsti- 
tuu,. in 1 he Protectorate for fintish law. 
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upon them, the following weighty statements will show, 
from a lecture by Sir Colin Scott-Mon crieff at the Royal 
Institution, on the 25th January last:— 

In 1H8-0 wbtin the expedition up ih£- NiL was first being considered, 
he ires asked by the general officer eotmeanding b L^ypt whether there 
was any possibility of the Mahtli diverting die river in the Soudan and 
depriving Egypt of its water. ilc wait sure, from information given to him 
by Sir Samuel Baker, that there was no danger at that time. But what the 
Mahdi would not do a ciri tired people could do, A lint eminent official 
perhahad no business in talk pu&kx, and the Koyat Institution was no 
place for politics; btn he would point out the very evident fnet that the 
civitked possessor of the Upper Nile Valley held Egypt in h» grasp. At 
this moment the Italians were on I hi! eastern edge of that valley—a nation 
which had been consistcmly most friendly to us m Egypt. Supposing that 
they occupied Khartoum, the first thing they would naturally and very 
properly Jc> would he to spread the waters of the Low Nile over the 
Soudan; and no nation in Europe understood irrigation so well as* the 
Italians. What then would became of Egypt’s cotton crop*? They could 
only be secured by a scries of the nu»t easily tiarnt over the river, and the 
fate of philar would surely lie sealed then. Rat, more than this, a cm tried 
nation on the Upper Nile would surely build regulating sluices across the 
outlet at the Victoria Nyanta, and control ilui great sea as Manchcsttt 
controlled Thirlmcre, This would probably be an easy operation, Once 
dtmt, the Nde-supply would he in their hands, and if porn little Egypt hud 
the bad lock to be at war with this people on the upper waters, they might 
flood Egypt or cut off Its water supply at theii pleasure. Was it not 
uvideut, then, that the Nile from the Victoria Ny an to lo the Mediterranean 
should be under one rale? Thai time tms perhaps rot far off/' 

It is to be hoped so, We do occupy thu outlets of thi 
Victoria and Albert Nyanza ; but until a railway is made 
from the East Coast that occupation will be feeble and 
precarious, and the valley of the N ile down to Khartoum 
will continue to be exposed to the hostile designs which arc 
openly directed against our possible control. I he natron 
will have abundant cause for anxiety as long as this condi¬ 
tion of things is allowed to continue : and now that an 
unwilling Ministry’ are without their last and only poor 
excuse for procrastination, their action should be stimulated 
by the only form of persuasion to which they are amenable 
—that of an emphatic and peremptory mandate of public 
opinion, 

4t\i Maxell* 1S95, 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

By A. F. Calvert, 

Western Australia's present notoriety is a matter of very 
recent dale. It is indeed an astonishing circumstance that 
a dependency of the British Crown, possessing an area 
twenty timi-ji exceeding that of England, should, until quite 
recently, have been so little known; and she might no 
doubt have remained in obscurity Tor an indefinite period, 
had it not been for the discovery of Gold within her 
territory. Yet her existence was known centuries before 
the Union Jack was planted on the shores of Sydney Cove. 
It is not quite certain by what nation the Great South 
Land—as it was called—was discovered ; but there can be 
no possible doubt that whichever navigator—French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Dutch—-first sighted the shore ol 
New Holland, it was the coast of Western Australia which 
met his eye. England can put forth no jmsslble claim to 
the discovery 7 lor her ships were very few* and her mariners 
of very small account before the reign of Henry VIII. 

The first Englishman who ever sot foot on West 
Australian soil was almost certainly William Dam pier, 
sometimes called the ’* Learned and Faithful Dam pier, 
sometimes the " Prince of Voyagers, 1 and more commonly 
the “Buccaneer." He fell in with the land at 16' 50' S. 
latitude on January the 4th. 16S8; and having made a 
short examination ashore, he brought back his report to 
England,—an extremely uncomplimentary report, so far 
as the inhabitants were concerned and quite as unfavour' 
able regarding the country* He calls the former "the 
miserable*! people in the world,' saying that the Hod- 
madods (Hottentots) are gentlemen in comparison. As to 
the land, be asserts that the earth affords no food at all, 
Altogether he was very much disgusted with the place. 

Nevertheless, eleven years afterwards, at the bidding of 
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Thomas Herbert. Ear] of Pembroke, High Admiral to 
William 111 ., Dampivr who, by the publication of his extra* 
ordinary adventures, had become a celebrity in his way, 
undertook another voyage to New Holland, and this time 
landed in Western Australia at Shark's Bay 25 1 S lar. 

His opinions were bm slightly more favourable on this 
occasion. The country did not appear to him so absolutely 
barren, but as to the natives, his views did not alter for the 
better. He constantly refers to them in his journal, as 
“ the poor winking people of New Holland.'' They kept 
011 winking, he says to keep the s warms of flies out of their 
eyes. and. at all points he touched, he found the same 
'■blinking creatures,’ The navigator concludes rather 
humorously dial, except for the pleasure of discovering the 
barrtinest spot on the face of the globe, this coast of New 
Holland would not have charmed him much. 

Many years elapse before we hear anything more of 
Western Australia. Cook's discoveries from 1770 to 1777. 
were confined to the eastern coast of the great Island Con¬ 
tinent. and. after his Journals were published, very naturally 
a better opinion was formed of the country. Even then, 
however, eleven years passed before Captain Arthur Phillip 
arrived at Sydney Cove with three men-of-war. six convict 
ships, and three store ships carrying about \ .OOO souls, 

Thu. 1 - was New South Wales founded in January [788. 

Although our nation were not the first discoverers they 
certainly were the first explorers of Australia both on her 
seaboard and throughout her vast inland area. As the 
result of our investigations we find that in the summer of 
1820, Captain Stirling cast anchor off the Western Austra¬ 
lian coast, and thereafter founded the Swan River Settle¬ 
ment, And now for a specimen of bad management. The 
British authorities had taken but little care in providing 
accommodation for the immigrants; and still less in select¬ 
ing them from a class fitted for the laborious task of found¬ 
ing a colony. As a writer of the time remarks;—*' The 
ladies and gentlemen who formed the pioneer corps of 
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settlers, were Sanded without any greater care for the 
grave and difficult undertaking of founding a new British 
province, than if they had gone glli on a holiday excursion 
in the woods." 

This was a poor start for the new Settlement. Great 
suffering and privations were the natural result; and these 
troubles were aggravated by the selfish aggrandisement nf 
the civil* naval and military officers in charge of die ex¬ 
periment, Western Australia of the present day bears 
wiuiess il1 tet-SwR popt-lation to the mismanagement or 
that dismal period. British manhood, however, assctEeu 
tiself and brighter days began to dawn. In 1830 Perth 
was founded ; and 1S32 saw the arrival of the first printing 
press from England Passing on to we find that the 

population amounted to nearly 5,000 SOITEC 7-000 

acres of land were under cultivation. I he first mineral 
discovery—vb. coaf had been made, two years previously, 
by three young surveyors named Gregory* 

About this time a demonstration arose on the part 
of the neighbouring colonists against the importation of 
convicts into Australia: and it occurred to those who 
watched over the interests of the intuit colony, that it 
might be well to have their scanty population augmented 
by a few of these outcasts of society, l he Home Govern¬ 
ment promptly acceded to their request and a penal settle¬ 
ment was formed at Fremantle. It is a doubtful question, 
at this long interval of years, whether the settlers benefited 
or nat- It may be noted, however, that a writer in the 
London Timtsoi 1S53 remarks :— M The advent of convicts 
alter three years' experience ha^ been found to contribute 
more to the well- doing of the settlers 1 jjackets than to the 
detriment of their morals." 

Probably the name of Western Australia—of I + reman th¬ 
at least—was more familiar to English cars during the 
Convict Period than at any other time before or since* 
until the recent revelation of her great auriferous wealth. 
Transportation was finally abolished in 1S6S; and the 
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Colony, we may suppose, breathed more freely. John 
Stephen Hampton, the then Governor, was succeeded bv 
Frederick Aloysios Weld. during whose administration— 
from 1869 till 1877—telegraphic communication was estab¬ 
lished. The colony was likewise divided into electoral 
districts; and this was followed by an election of members 
for the Legislative Assembly, 

To follow' the slowly rising fortunes of the struggling 
colony is delightful reading; but I must pass on rapidly to 
the period when Sir William F. C. Robinson, u.c 
assumed the Governorship of the Colony for the third time. 
His return to Perth, in October 1890. marks a very im¬ 
portant epoch in the history of Western Australia; for by 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament, a new Constitution was 
to he conferred upon her. H itherto she had been a Crown 
Colony, with more restricted powers than those enjoyed by 
the other Australian States, which were self-governing. 
She had for some years been naturally jealous of the fact 
that all her Government officials were appointed in Down¬ 
ing Street, and she thought hersdf quite capable of making 
her own selections. 

On the 7 tst of October, then, in the year 7890, Western 
Australia was given powers of managing and controlling 
her own affairs, her waste lands, mines, minerals, etc., the 
Crown reserving power to divide the Colony under separate 
Governors, if deemed advisable. 

Such, in a few brief outlines, are the discovery', rise: and 
progress of Western Australia: and it must be said that 
the story of Swan River Settlement—the original title of 
the colony—is one of patient endurance and indomitable 
energy, Sand and scrub, poison-plant and savages, had 
all to be faced and overcome, and it must be admitted that 
hav ing gone forward under such hard conditions, she is not 
likely to retrogress under the smiles of fortune. 

Let me now shortly consider the present position and 
prospects of Western Australia. Her second Parliament 
is in power under the new Constitution : and it may lie 

ait 7 
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noted that Sir John Forrest; has held the post of Premier 
ever since the colony was granted autonomous Government, 
The Prime Minister is a native of the colony. Jn early 
life he entered the Survey Department, and he has gained 
for himself Irjiperishable laurels in the field of exploration. 
He is the author of much useful legislation, and has the 
interests of his native country at heart. Under his admini¬ 
stration prosperity has reigned and increased throughout 
the land, and no more need be said in this connexion, 
than that Western Australia is well governed. 

Now as to her resources. She has splendid forests in 
which grow many varieties of trees, which it would be 
impossible here to enumerate. I may. however, be allowed 
to contemplate the immense tracts of land covered with the 
Jarrah and the Karri, two timbers which enter prominently 
into competition with the other great woods of commerce. 
If these trees be cut at the proper season* and fully dried 
before use, there can be no doubt of their extraordinary 
strength and durability. As to J arrah it may be mentioned, 
that the piles supporting the Keepers quarters at Port 
Adelaide lighthouse,-—26 in number and measuring about 
14 inches square,'— which were driven in 1868, arc to-day 
as sound as ever. Bath these timbers have been used tor 
paving purposes in London, Testimony has come from 
the districts of St Giles, West Strand. Hammersmith, 
Lambeth, S(. Pancras, and elsewhere, as to their even wear 
and extreme uniformity of quality. More need not be said : 
the timber of the colony is a valuable and important asset. 

Of course it must lie recognized that the rude produce of 
the soil is the mainstay of every community, and here 
Western Australia will not be wanting, when her popula¬ 
tion increases. She possesses, however, an area of over five 
hundred millions of acres and her inhabitants are less than 
80*000. She sadly needs the agricultural emigrant; her 
land-taws are framed so as to offer certain inducements 
to small farmers who come to settle under the ’* Home¬ 
steads Actand recently a Land Bank or Agricultural 
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Bank, has been established for the purpose of making 
advances to them. Some d.qoq.cnjo acres are at present 
under cultivation, while on many pastoral areas, docks and 
herds rove in numerous abundance. 

Vine and fruit growing is likewise an industry which 
promises to become a source of permanent wealth to the 
colony, there being at least 5,000 square miles of territory 
suitable for viti-culture. The lands now under cultivation 
yield, on an average, 1S5 gallons of wine to the acre* but as 
yet only small fractions of the available districts have been 
taken up. It has heen proved, however, that the soil 
readily produces the Shiraz, the \ erdeilho, the F on tain* 
bleau, the Crystal, the Sweetwater, the Muscatel, the 
Wortley Hall, the Black Hamburg, together with the 
Burgundy and Hermitage varieties of grape. 

Passing from the soil to the sea. we find that almost the 
whole length of the coast, amounting to about 2,000 miles, 
is, to a distance of some thirty to forty miles, bounded by a 
bank of calcareous or coralline formation, and teems with 
fish. On the North-west coast, peart fishing has been 
carried on, under considerable difficulties, for the last thirty 
years; yet. notwithstanding the obstacles inteq>osed by a 
somewhat unfortunate system of enactments, many valu¬ 
able gems and large quantities of pearl shells have been 
secured 

What the colony needs are capital and population ; and 
we now have to consider the probabilities of her obtaining 
these requirements. 

It may safely be averred that the discovery of gold in 
paying quantities throughout her area is more likely to 
solve the problem than anything else that could have 
happened, 1 need not refer to other minerals, among 
which are silver, copper, lead, zinc and tin. None of these 
could have accomplished the desired object. To say that 
gold bag a potency of its own, is only to repeat a truism. 
Although “ Island of Gold M ’* Land of Gold “ lerra 
mmfera" “Prommtia mrifera," »pj>ear in the old charts 
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and writings showing the bent of the minds of early 
navigators; and although Wei be, who accompanied 
Dam pier, specifically mentions having come upon gold in 
Western Australia,—the idea of its existence never seems 
to have been entertained by the early settlers. It was not 
until 1840 that lead and copper were found; and in 1846 
the Messrs. Gregory discovered coal. 

It was the report of the late Mr. E. T, Hardman in 
August, 1S85, which led to ihe establishment of the gold 
mining industry in Western Australia. The metal had 
been seen earlier, it is true, hut in very small I quantities; 
and no serious idea was entertained of its becoming a 
mighty factor in the destiny of the colony. Kimberley 
was the first of the proclaimed areas under the “ Goldfields 
Act of 1886."and it was immediately tin: object of a feverish 
rush. Small capitalists without practical knowledge dung 
away their money in rash and fruitless speculations. Then 
came in quick succession debt, mortgage, and bankruptcy, 
casting blight and rum over West Australia's first gold¬ 
field. It need not be imagined that this distant northern 
held will always remain under the curse which followed 
misrepresentation and mismanagement. It is about 150 
mites in length, and is well supplied with both water and 
timber. The bad name it acquired and its remoteness are 
its chief drawbacks. But other fields were soon discovered 
and proclaimed, 

South-west from Kimberley we have first Pi Ibarra, a 
splendid field, embracing in its area the rich districts of 
-Marble Bar, Bamboo Creek, the Nultagine and others, on 
the latter of which diamonds have been found. I have 
carefully explored tire whole of this district, and can testify 
to the richness of its reefs. 

I he Ashburton and Gascoyne are further south and are 
of less importance. Then bisected by the aSth parallel 
of latitude we find the Murchison, possibly in some respects 
the best gold-field of Western Australia. The geological 
tor mat ion of its rocks gives special promise of immense 
depth and richness of gold deposits. 
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Still further south lie* Yilgarn. within whose boundaries 
Coolgardie once lay. The latter has lately, however, been 
proclaimed separately. Yilgam-which is the native name 
lor white quartz—has always been a very rich licld; but 
it has suffered much from lack of water, which question, 
however, I consider shortly before I close. 

West of V Ilgam and stretching into the Great Victona.fi 
Desert is situated the great gold-field now known so far 
and wide.—namely Coolgaudic. The story of its discovery 
has been told many times, so l need not do more than 
remark that Bay ley and Ford did good service to the 
colony, when ihev stumbled on the claim which bears the 
name of the former prospector. It was persistently declared 
by many, who argued from a curious point of view, that 
this was the only abnormally rich reef on the Held. Il 
might have occurred to these jieopk- that it was a roost 
improbable circumstance that two men should go out into 
a wilderness, containing hundreds of thousands of acres, 
and stumble on the only rich patch on such an area. 1 have 
fluently assorted it w&s a rnftnil impossibility * 
it turned* oul Some time elapsed no doubt; and it got 
in be believed that the theory’ of Bayley's was a phenomenon 
never to be repeated. It only wanted mote men attc/ mt>r * 
protectors to expose die fallacy. Londonderry turned 
up—then the Wealth of Nations and the “prodigy faction 
were silenced. Coolgaudic is a nobit field, and will no 
doubt add to her present golden distinction. 

Dundas Hills Gold-field lies due south of the last: u 
is small, but rich in gold. Mawson and Kilpatrick were 
the first to find gold in this quarter, and they received the 

Government reward of £ 5 c *- >- 

1 have now run through roughly speaking about 1.000 
miles or territory: and during the entire length of our 
imaginary travels, it has been seen that gold ex,sts con¬ 
stantly. but at more ur teas distant intervals. Looking at 
the map one would imagine that the auriferous areas lollow 
the coast line. This is probably, however, a mere accident. 
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owing- to the natural anxiety of prospectors to keep as far 
as possible within the range of civilization. As may easily 
be imagined, every yard the prospector advances into the 
interior, his danger or perishing in the desert increases. 
Hence it might lead to an erroneous conclusion regarding 
the great gold areas of \\ estern Australia, were we to 
judge merely by what has been done in the way of 
prospecting and what has been recorded in the shape of 
proclaimed districts. That there are more great auriferous 
ureas in Western Australia, there can be no doubt. This 
has been amply proved. Their size, wealth, depth and 
direction remain to lie ascertained. 

It is needless to attempt a description of the railway 
systems which are gradually making this great colon) 1 more 
and more practicable. It is idle to discuss the vexed 
question as to whether Albany, or Fremantle will prove 
eventually the chief port of call, 

I he water question perhaps demands a few words: Wc 
all know that if there ran some fine rivers through these 
sordid deserts, so jealous of the gold which they contain, 
then affairs would take a very different shajjc. Springs 
are comparatively rare ; and water can be got only from 
natural reservoirs and hollows, or by boring deep into the 
soil. The latter is. of course, the best means of procuring 
this first necessity of life in constant quantity and good 
quality. No pains or expense should be spared in con* 
ducting such borings on a large scale and in numerous 
localities ; and this main object should be aided by all 
parties and all politicians. Unfortunately there is danger 
that this may not be so. Let us hope, however, that party- 
enmity—of which there seems to be no lack—in the West 
Australian Parliament may yet yield to the general interest 
of the colony. It would be a pity, indeed, if a discussion 
between a Kaufmann's boring apparatus and a diamond drill, 
should lx- preferred to action when the fate of the colony 
hangs in the balance. 

A scheme has been formulated by a well known firm of 
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Mining Engineers, to run tramways through the diggings 
so as to bring up all ore to the Swan River, w here an 
enormous battery is to be erected. If they can manage 
it, well and good. The difficulties are greater than is 
generally supposed. 

Finally ! would ash those interested in this great, strange, 
distant territory to glance at the map and sec that it 
embraces nearly a third oT the Australian Continent, and 
if the tracks of the explorers be noted, it will be seen that 
a few thin red and blue lines, hundreds of miles apart, 
denote the explorers' tracks. The Other Australian colonies 
are more full of these lines, showing that they have been 
traversed, surveyed, and reported upon to a much larger 
extent than the colony of Western Australia. Locking at 
the map we see the line of Eyre s dreadful trip in j E40, 
and we note the names of Sir George Grey, Forrest, 
Gregory and others: but it is almost beyond the power 
of human imagination to contemplate the millions of acres 
still lying mtexpfared. 

May the hopes of these who build their faith tn Western 
Australia be realized ! Much British capital is (lowing in 
that direction, and it would indeed be a pity if her credit 
were destroyed for the time through the issue of misleading 
prospectuses by which the confidence of investors would 
be shaken. Without money, her gold must He dormant, 
and without gold, her broad acres muss remain uncultivated. 
With wisdom, honesty and energy she cannut Fail to come 
out as a noble rival to South Africa or any otliej* of the 
Colonies of Her Majesty Queen \ ictoria. 
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THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY * 

Bv C FI- Tawkey. 

Pa-uPESStiR C vtttE P3□ l : no* brought to a dose lus long scries pi' editions 
and tranrifttfopf throwing light on the Sinkhya Philosophy by the issue of 
a volume intended to give i completeacconm of the system* and calculated 
U .iEtract render* outside the narrow circle of Sanskrit students. Thank* 
So the libttraJiLv of the Prussian Govern malt and the Academy of Science 
as Berlin, he was enabled to study Sanskrit philosophy In Benarts p under 
Indum teachers. Although he has utilized all the available ru_Ltcrrjl of 
importance ip r the ceim prehension of the Sunkbya system* and it^ hisiory* 
he has been enabled to compress his work within mndertte limits, hy 
avoiding the comparison of ihc SurAhy* doctrines wish snmlar ideas in 
European Philosophy. Re has so far departed from this principle as to 
devote one very interesting r h w|M Fr tu the conrtexion between the iinkbp 
UuetrifLi:* and Greek Philosophy. Wo catiaot help regretting that he has. 
not discussed in ihc present volume the relation between the Sinkhya 
philosophy on the one hand anti lhe Buddhist and Jatrcu religions on the 
other His Opinion on this imp irtant point will be found page ioo of 
the present work ; 

'"Uni ijrfclem \m in the twiin sappheil the foufwiatHrns of Boddhum Mid JataifFR, ;wn 
reflginoi grtmialieil with RsiluMjj.^y, which itefl bom tkb adra. thu dm hfc i± nothin* 
hut pan, *nd it* perpetually tmstrttig, to Chit Mcl 1 ' 

NevmbcJess, in the beginning of this treatise on the &Sukhya System* 
Professor Gar he refers n* for information on the relation between the 
Sinkhya philosophy and Buddhism to soother work. Re remaiks, 

u J bdlrr? I hdl t ik iMlrxlncliitfa lo my l rx^IxlEutt of the SnuiliTt-Sillfi - 

kairamdi, defarauEriEtd, by pUEiinj; tesEthn a whole Kim of pomi< g t mgtwuaiu the 
cawatv gf fill! huUgcmu iTwiiiicn Wial ihc Sinkhra fptcoi I* fthkf iHm Ri;:!-!hw^ 
*i=d m rh* umj*cs ibu he teazle s«c nt sn fo*j*#P£ hi** leli^ton^ 

Is is obvious that many students who, without being professed ^anshritim, 
take an interest in Oriental philosophy, will not find ibn translation to 
which Professor Caxbe refers them procurable at a moments notice Such 
students will welcome the short synopsis of the mher philosophical systems 
of India which the author ban placed In the Introduction, 

Though Brofi Garbo clatm* to have adhered throughout Ilia work to 
the i&iisiinsii tfcrifid of his authorities, the amugancut of hit work k as 
he ** ufimdtich.* 1 He proceeds from the general to die particular, 
mod gradually conducts the reader by flowery paths bto the very centre of 
ihe jungle of S^nkhym thought. Ko* that Oriental systetus ire arousing 
so much interest m England, such a hook w ihk scetn-t to meet a watil- 
Eor though the; Sankhya philosophy has few adherent! n the presem day 
in India, it has left an indelible impression on Indian literature and Indian 
religion. 

It is, of course, well known to students of Indian smears, that the 

Ekis Sknkhp >fbiluupIlLt, lO.™* 1 Vu Ifr )^ | wrlli«j}i.>m H ^iilmEuUBrtlrt T :iJa. r }t dfli 

Richer) tisHw hfcipj^ Vtilig v*n H. (func^ 
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philosophy is a (juristic system recognising » prit.ni « «tm’a 
and a multiplicity of Individual souls. The system enumerates 
pt me ip In ultimately evolved from the ftirrti r maftritf, which, under the 
name Of Prakriti, takes rank as the first ptkuriple. Soul is the S51K 
heinp immaterial and spiritual, liberation is effected by the boluiion of 
the soul from matter. 

"Tbeptfn in Stie mltmjtl nryan CSivt? If tbmw It-. rcUntiot- .ipnn the k -al : r.-r li> UK 
Ac ether llfwiUkw, she UWsmel wpn wi'-h J“±fl « ™ b*g* tUtimniDlrd bf 

the tight o( the jobI . , The v.id, wheS -nuu:,;ipaicd, tnitimuai u ■» inditulu*!, bill 
Kk * Uile of Ativsilute uHftt nirfoimfir W " !p- 3*0. 

The system is characterised by Professor Gube as pe^imistir.and decidedly 
atheistic. 

'Ihe first thought that will strike the i«v!cf may perhaps be one of 
astonishment as 10 how such a system ever came to l-e regarded, a* urtSiudot 
hut the difficulty is met by our author whn tdls tis that 

■‘The tinhm-n eitie tnjoiKii only on*cWKOiion.—tbr KXCfVtian the-.- pmngj- 
ttm, and or lb< inbllibifti, <>r the Vida. Wbocvw jWflM (tobt *p h» miad to ttta 
^ iiisiai. was ulwn anti detsaeil W> U nilhenlM. be iecuir-l » w™* U *B n 

Ml owing .if pupfti tlnn if hr had proclaimed hbmtV * hrrttk (intiOtwi tiy nfciias ihar 
ttfrlguhiiMl* 

However Professor Gatbe li of opinion titat. there may have been a time 
when the Sdnkhya philowplsy. which aro»r in the East of India, a icftirm 
IKK thoroughly “ iirahmariircdr may have been antwjomsLiG to the orthodox 
Hindu system. Put after the rancmxU had b-c!i once firmly estab¬ 
lished, the adherents of the Sinkhv* splcm tomhated the doctrine* of 
the Jain and Buddhist heretics, with much fervour. The to! feeling of * 
conservative Hindu is probably expressed by Vachaspatimisra, who wrote 
comment tier on all the six orthodox systems. We quote from f’roles'-ur 
Carte's translation of theHnnkiiya-ultvakaumudi, Vaduspariitriira* tom- 
mentaiv on the Sunklipkiriha, p 36, "here Ihe commentator is speaking 
of *• trustworthy lrtdiit«t, rt which, together with inference and perception, 
is recognised by the Sdnkhya philosopher* as a meins of knowledge: 

«fly the word * tmtw.'Hth) ihr fwr-P-Wiffllfctiv . .1 the Waddlo-i l*s§fiii»» o( tHe eili«d 
worW-ialvAtawiira (Shoal'd. p*»*Ii* * nl * ljt * leri ' 

The b^merne-of *■** wrihag* a <0 !* kuown firen to they «* 

b erU ,t,ute. Out -be, .** upon -a firm tbit they dreu fan w bfc h 

conflict with 0*1 mr*n* of toow ledge, and tb« the, lie m > A 1 rj i' r ■ 'y''"w Jf 111 * 

*wl people of that kind, bf Ute f(faring Of btilUHily, «=Atum like brute*. 

In this charming out-pouring of the otthodo* Indbn bean we have pro¬ 
bably the tea! explanation of the dislike which the Brahman phitoaophoa 
entertained for the B odd libit and Jams- The:f docirines wete -inly too 
[K>pular with the htrbarian tuces- that dwelt outside the Htr.dit p.tic, 
Prefesjor Gatbc has, <#c shown «res« judgment in giving, early m 

h» b ^b a o account of those portion* of the sy«ein that are generally 
Indian (ai^meim-indi^U that it to m> characlcristic of the orthodox 
systems, as weU as of the heterodox idigitm*. Butldhisn. and Jaimsm^ 
This seems to us specially needful, a* we seem to have observed tn hn«h*h 
books dealing generally with Oriental systems, a tendency to regard ax 

* Tile tfctfiinlikM Jii&t 
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Buddhistic, docnfojfi which are characteristic of every Indian &)^uai l ewe[ii % 
pefhapi\ that of (he Outivilus or materialist. The doctrtntM which Prof, 
Garbeselect? ns comsum to all Indian spitxna art (he docninc of the 
cv^rrevolvitu eyde of birds* and and the power ol 

action {karmaft), crnondjiaibn during; Life-time.. and the value ofaicetlcfeni. 

It is fat beyond out limili eo aiteiffljH to ^ive a nittmt of all Prof. 
Gar be 1 * views Uur object is to point due sonic of ihr most striking 
fcfttlfrc# in thb ■ u tuple Le of ail accounts of ihe Sdakkjm system. 

The three GkMt*j t Safttn. Rajm „ and T^wur, soiuttirnts translated hy 
Goodness, pinion, and daikness* which $tt f according eo CoEcbrooke, d| not 
mere accidents os' nature, but aie of its essence, and enter imo its com 
position ' were by him represented by the English word '* qualities/' Pros 
Gurba calif them the ihioe 11 constituents n of matter. Prof. Jacobi would 
call them the three 4 "aspects, - 1 ' b-nt is immtdbidy rompdld to of 

the "equipoise of the three aspects/' It must be admitted r .!^: Prof 
Gat be seems triumphantly to defend hi* tfwUtion p ihou^li be h ui 
Opinion that no ttansilatiou of the term, strictly speaking* is tnWbk T his 
remind^ us of I*roC Man MiillcA camion against reading Eurcrjican idcai 
Inin Indian philosophic The vanity of producth in ihe malcruS wfldii 
rccrUTi, according to the Sauktiyu doctor*, to jnw from the varying fumiiur* 
oi me sriuggk- between the three Gxyfif or constituents In the 
way the pecidhruiei of human character are accounted for. 

11 The cftrtsEiEuetit Sat?: ti t iM, in iLe Snaggle wtlh ibc two other "jwM-, it 
free dereloprotfnt, tfrowi iuetf id the «! object^ as we i^fifute saw, hj li^ht rail 

Sighing ; in the cabs^i un tb-e other bad n Tirtw ielf<Oltf*Ot* Ciltnricss Off rlfil, 
braerolfaet pnrliyi hippis 1 ™* E&EXtfUtmf, «*wUfSifMni ; x* artivE^y il/ 

the <rf huh iiiri die snteilrfE J Ox JUammciai of tupenfietHial pow«i ll Li limit 

foie jirtHkffliaut in thr world of j£tMl:i . . * 

11 ^raj display* tialf when ii orerpciwEii lb iwu mb*? Jj'w*wr f iq die weal it ol uhjtft* 
n jxiwwf sad ttunvraraS £ in Itie HibjeCE ai e'cry Liqil oE psitt ; r> vmv*,. am 
vesaEinn, dhctffllennr. ilEjketidEDei r u }Eftlnu&y, enfj. nuOeMil}\ rreilemmi, 
defatt, l^vcand hatrtd, strike. qaureltCiiiiEDeii and cenioiitiai&tti* iinpcte&tiiEy, iavk^ 
DptP^ it*iJ ilhutnrai Irtbfinur : t«ji iEh u uDb^ivUi ncritou narS activity, Ii ii pie 
diHnlajuii ]& due w-'ctil of Wien. 

** When 7 UaHM fimi the itpfier banil, it main judf fdt in the wodJ <il oh|ect> j_« 

htftveiiw, n^dity H and ; iD the in LjeCt U iteis cy, fear* aiteiEishmriH. 

watvt lit «yni'=asb/ h ipik^iijiyn* ilcluuur-, ifupicSiTy, i^noca^t^ diunkcDut-A. 
inauy, dU^tu( H 4S«ag] sAnttv cartkiwnas deep aa<I faiaineM ■ a hur] 

huitedaet^ ibupfciecHieith dbeolul CJ'UC^ attipaitif, Wjdtedne^fc^ gencraL n j isifcalLanp * 
li |incr!ftmiftww in ih& referable ami mineral kingiimati, Tbe aamt waatlerfu} 

ddr cf dll thii theory w, plirkiady^ The i^feriTicir iuf hurnaa indiTisjmmsy to yhy^cid 
fpp. »5, Jl6?. 

The same matrfinhiTng t<mrfcncy if shown in tht tow n by the 
^inkhya phik>io|]H£T5 of the internal qt^i, which is compn^ed of 

and J/jtuj, 'These facuScies are concciTtd of as tnaienuK and 
jliogethtr diflerenr from the soul which is spbitual t m £rttfi£t in its nature. 
I*rof- li^rbe nncurki rTuu ihe internal organ of the Sinkhyw philosophers 
occupies the same poijticm in the human orpmisio, is is assi^oed hr 
tnoilL'Jta science to ihe ntnous tysiem* though hs is careiul lo ^uhjJ 
himself againit bemg understood to m^n,tkm these i liniiu Sages had n.y 

* iWi% 
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jrj^a Of ilie function* of the botuus system. < >F rbc^e three faculties 
JlmtJJu is tile thinking faculty. ot judgment: Maw the internal sensory 
C i/ ie d also with the ptnvtf of withing. ,-lhankdrn bin beet) defined by 
J.tcohi, as the fatuity by wbirh wt consider uundtei to lie acting anil 
suffering while we ourseivc? (shat is out son hi ari free From anything ol 
ibe kind for ever. 1 lor this is the secret of the Sankhya philtwnphy, 
that die soul is really not bound: at alt. L'roi Garbe remarks (p, jaS): 

“ .M'ler util hrj teen ulrl *t»jve Jt ii ele^r [hat diicriainatiiij; Inn; !•)■?%! Hoe* not 
l irek *«wiw judit, her uni; ihe ea™ t>J pnlu, ihe Mi-Hutriatiiutioo of the ml an . 
■nailer. Whan ihr Absolute difference lh* soat anil matter I* "MC MHpfopf, 

,he ildtuiut) thll the I out LS ImuuH, i* iJiaptHed 1 and ihtrel^ ti bl>m G ht about lit raull, 
:hu pstn i’ no more rtrteelcH In tlir- 

This lias always seemed to as one of the most bt rS Sl kfact ory tHiints in the 
Siukhya philosophy. A writer in the Ca/ftt/to fiitutr ivol, liu. p. y* 
note) was not so far wrong when he rcunatkerf: 

11 The HPiHin 7 f*iaul wfcuclp is Ml bfiund, but ai the aunr timer h bflsirwi, Uauk ih£ 
beadle Of ibo SaJemnl arg*n ll ieticcl*l in it, « ftltfideculy fttw4 ** mndywwm 

Jban 1 sensible upcsict 1 anil -ipteLLEf-ihk Tpeoe= afH tt* ■ t&« ' ?f l"-« 0 |iewi 

|)Mt6H^I»EL " 

The hopeless pessimism Of the Sankhya system it clearly brought Out by 
Prof Garbo s 

- .vti ^WtetKx i# (uin. Hat feuppin^i IO n hkb CM ptrirnce secthi m Itu 

stuimorp, d™ iKW eiial b ^ E-kiFniie ir (merm^d wiifi and tarii 

tvctttiialfy n paint i he«tore if r- r.-m-n^ord h thf in U * fam - p*i*L 

Ffu liter vrant erf all ts ^ of ihe ret™ rfoM ^ ■»* JMth Ja ersrr titrw 

crirteiicth* 

Oo this point Prof. Garbe rofirts m to hi*trattsUtfan *J die Siakhya SMtva 
k aumudi t 

« AH livfqg creature* wttbtfUl aiUBdibn ill* P«n *"*™* bf nliJ ami JeAlb i 

(he For of (Iceth la ceinintin so aEh ci-nn the n^rm- Tkaa Irxt r^jireiiri El^elf te I be 
UpimUflB| 1 May \ mn ^ tn I the ' : TiLUl fill!h fc4r ^ f* Irt : 

, ;herd ! iiriE tle^ib Li f*l*^ 

Jlur if m^ht be supposed that in^ily pain^ nay be healed with medicines, 
utenlal |iains dispeilnd by luuittrt anil etijoymttitSi and the paiits tofliLted 
by gods and demons averted.by charms, u Mo !' ans^ets the philosoplicf 

* fisiidM .t also the Undtj nf rewJuliaB, The p™rtk»l wurting of ike ihnr's 
ucnliicj b admlnlHr IllflMnued by • pas@£t in lhv SiaHvaH*tt»fc«iM!!t, *' 
[has uanilste.l by Usrbe ■ *A m»n nrh= iwdi*l)t ioHiiiiiwtiy ** ety** br hh 

‘eiue of ligM. duto be uniimz; « KOum If 'hr intmified slteatioa cf tbe tnteuuil 
r^nutl j ■ there u*wii s frjt^rnn robber with » bow t wlueh is bent to «bw* h 
with ■ ilrihjJ dnwti l«<£ to the car, nn #bir!i i» Wt 1,1 irro '' 1 f hrn It)' itu-asi nf 
tiiTiiiJrj He (Jenifer thru ibu i*q»w»HaTi hi- trir»eii e hi» u * n r-® 1 * 16 . t*yjnc.io 
bSmJclf, ’ he It ulswifnf dtcfinl m* f then by .he help of **mi he «ri-™ X (ill 

rc*thni«s *1 wilt huiyycwsyfroasdja iHiee.’’’ 

tuulber illiulnlim freui ihc same icorh u shanKte7Utitilly liulran to wme: " Ai Ibr 
h»,h ofcfllaws eolUel the :m« Tnm. [he hiMd* «f ^ PT **« to 

riwflwi of Ihs Dimict, ml ihe Gown; of the Uistrit* 'be CoomdWr-Gcmmil of 
VSimuw, snH thii l«i to the Krnj!, jothmsns- jjuew when they hate nude rbeireL—i--- 
■jtrtit retort loibe Uuernd teoiory : the iniEiu! aenswy, *hrr t' h*« ucBJetstH drem. to 
the AiXfHra ; tht H'fawforJj ift« il hu placed tbesn ffl reiitiirrt !0 th* seHitiHiml, Ui the 
^0^*1, «fhjth pUyi tbe prr of the ConlrttlJei tieoMl. 
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* T for these methods arc only pail id! Ives, shey soothe pain for a short time 
but they do not eradicate it, and often they fail of theft object/' However 
the Brahman fi realm may point; !□ the tact tftal religion provide* sacrifices 
and other pious observance^ which lain! the worshipper in heaven. But, 
.Ljji^n from the impurity involved in the slaughter of animals in sacrifice, 
heaven ft h as PfotGaibc and Principal Guugh point oui, an tmsalisdactory 
place, IjcCdwoe there art gradations of happiness even in heaven, and the 
greater happiness of another prod litres sorrow in I he Its? happy , 4 A more 
important p»Lnt *till is that the joys of heaven nr- transient far even the 
inhabitants vt that blissful sphere are also subject to the inerrable law of 
mefcenipsychosis. Moreover, only deft people can afford the costly obser¬ 
vances that produce these transient pleasures. We ore thus thrown back 
upon the disctiminattoti of soul hem matter, that effects the liberation of 
the soul, as our only hope. Hut in a Western mind even tftft infallible 
:md absolute method of eradicating pain may* perhaps, seem not altogether 
iatftiadmy. inasmuch as there Is no hope that all souls will be eventually 
*:mand paled, no j^mtwtqhfis s^Vwv* For ihe number of souls ft infinite. 
Kmanciption means that ihc tragedy of existence ft at cud for otic 
individual soul The dreary cycle of births and deaths -_q mimic* 10 
revolve. Though ihe universe may be temporarily destroyed, the ratal 
tendencies subsist, ready io recommence their terrible work. To <111010 
the runclndmg words of Prof Garbe's book: 

Al Ifuwnrtj miiiV pidi uyl men mij nuht [he hfbal thf w-utld wiO ran'miie 

14 tcAl CHI in ■ccchtLkxhc wilh eternal laws, in one entries? iMTEkwful evf&Sff of uratkbULiy 

and ctia&ge, forcTci mn\ TO , 11 

Perhaps English readers will find Prof. Garbed chapter on the connexion 
of the Sankhya doctrine w ith Greek philosophy the mow iRteieaiin^ chapter 
in the whole book. Incidentally he ft led 10 consider the relation of 
Indian philosophy gcfierafly to Greek tlroughLt 

In the first place Frot Garbe points to the absolute identity of the 
doctrine of the u One lhai ft the All/' in the U p t nhih ft d s and the teaching 
of the Eleaftc philosophers. He compares the view of Thales, the lathe* 
of Gfedt Philosophy, that all things a row from water, to the notion current 
in India in Vcdie limes, that all things uwe from a primeval fluid. He 
then observes thal the fundamental notions of the Sdnkhya system are 
found PinimH the nasyre-philosophera of Greece. The ift-u/mirm Anari- 
mander is the Prakriii of the Sdnkhya system, and the*-ift-ru f*T qf Herat lima, 
^the dork philosopher/ la a Sankhya doctrine pure and iimple* The 
same tuay he said of the doctrine Of Emptdodes, - 4 * Mx nihil# nil // “ 
The atheism of Epfcjjm* ft defended by Lucretius by very much the same 
arguments a* are used by the Sankhya doctors The iiuestinn ft* were 
the*c philonopliers indebted to India for some of their ideas ? On thft 
point Prof. G&rbc eipits&m hinuself os follow* ; 

+ * Wh&hzz <fcw mtinm C™Is philm- tph f ibtfvs *4*1 ipdfetf wHim* *4 

kklliJ arc raiSy due !ci #d kfltusu netid vQ CrtsV diinught by ItisiiiJi fJuluoopfaia! 

Thai Mum m ebua^rrited b f Fret Got be la a rwte to hh isuulaiLu-n of die 
S^kh^-EafH^-knmiuih. u ** *dii liKlwdl, ,a 

+ Pesem lila i v^ Mten th* it**!* otf Gm* *rn| Iteliwi 4 Jr |HWt^ 

wit i 4 IxjL trt ihc c*'. «ffj avi T jt» t jk in- 
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or hjoh: in lo^t imH fjTttce brrtu±s they nt ftttift£l«l upm ihti 

patiirc of this human tflifldt t* a quegtHRl (J**i »iuifiei tk* meal cxrefta! tTrtlUlrff^ l 
ttLiacTf tsdHae £u ill- feme* "fw, b<rt m««™ t<rtt*nntfttfos my-lf So mj' 

Ihecuhi an the Hihjcct_ r 

Hilt with regard to the indebtedness to Indian ideas of one Greet 
philosopher, namely Pythagoras. Prof- Garbe gives forth no uncertain 
sound, We ire glad to see that he passes a favourable judgment on the 
really remarkable pamphlet of Von Schroedei, 11 Pythagoras und die lader." 
We ourselves consider that Von Sdiroedu Jus proved his cue up to the 
hilL As Prof, Garbe remarks, isolated resemblances may he set aside, hut 
in the case ol Pythagoras we hast to deal with a mass of coinadencts. 
They arc thus enumemied by Prof. Corfu, who very judiciously, we shirk, 
refers his readers to Von ichroctlers work : 

sltcoty oi mtf*rTPy^ythtHi*T whkb .sjjKfcS wtth the Iei^ t^in ifihclnnt in Jtifly * e d- 
vuW fCtoiitilAe tltLiih, snd CA&&QI bfl*e t«H t^nnwtJ, r »r i^tlwBorai fttftn *^TM- 
f„F else rtbYJOqI *e:Lscn Ehsi EOTtolOfjr taurh^i «!■ ihfU. in of :hc d!4n ■*:: pu^fie 
i* Mtirduiui, tbe wdc hg! aecjamitilf ! ^ith tbc itoctidac ; the fHtfitCxM* 

jttutaShUH *f Sbe^ir^of basnj; liw pnxxpl tfpi* ^ 

dooicoc of she £ve ekmoiti i theta n)»ve all ltaflg* dk PTtbiqjnmm doctrine* 

jc'.du|i«J ifi ihe Snlfa-ffowi ; Ifot Lmtfcmi number v-\ lb* wh*i* nbai^tef of 

I bp rc%ww-plifr»plilciJ foiiniini bf wh^h 1* iMJcgau id the 

Inrtaa ciTtSm tbit iLria j* -til Mil* myufal -pcealltun pecabat in lltt Vjiht&rnm 
iclitwl. wbisrb beau * rlnklti^ refendMctce lo tbr pfovrtajlic asAtriurinb « 
oifenctl In ih* 

Wc venture to think that Prof. Gar be scottdy attache sufficient tm 
paitxnce to Von Scbrocdefs explanation of the pawling word 'Aims in the 
enumeration of ihs live dements, by the Sanskrit word 44dw, thot# it 
must be admitted that he mentions if with approval. He differs from 
Pro£ Von Schreeder in thinking that Pythagoras learnt hi® philosophical 
ideas not in India, but in Perao from Indian teachers. 

The connexion between the philosophy of India un the one hand, anti 
Gnosticism and Neoplatonism on the other has long been admitted. 
Prof. Garbe ha® improved considerably on lessens treatment of the 
subject. In particular he takes a pardonable [demure in pointing out that 
the centuries, in which Gnosticism was developed, the second and third 
cent uric* after Christ, coincide with the most flourishing epoch of the 
Sdnkhya Philosophy in India. 

In conclusion we would nKeho the wish expressed by Prof. Garbc to 
his preface, w May thi* book do something towards overrasn.ng the in 
difference felt by Kuropean Philosophy for her Indian sister," It seems to 
us, we must confess, eminently fitted to bring about this result, inasmuch 
as it is not only painstaking and thorough, but lurid and attractive in form. 
We possess now two complete accounts of Indian systems, Prat Garbc s 
book, and Prof. Dcussen’® work of which he ipcaks » highly, ,J Das 
System d«® VcdAnW.' 

- frof. Oar be, no H<wN, r thn m lie 41* prop^iliaa «f E»eiW, Uiep, HL of 
PmC V.jft 'tehnwilfr's wmk. 
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MIGRATION OF TALES, 

B\ THE SAWP-. 

VhMM&wiL Ernm K’ ns of MuEikh has lately primed, in the Bjz**' 
timieit ZeiiHknft* a short paper whsrh wiH be of interest tg ail itudent? 
of folk-tote, 1 ' <o.'nktticncM with She foflbwtng cbiervaiiuiu, which Msm 
t ■ us well founded —'"The 'picseion of the transmission of Oriental trie* 
is b\ no meins, as yet* sufficiently dearer! tip. Even the :nust thorough- 
pning adhere mv of Hmfey's theory must confess that often the way, in 
which iht mom popular and widely diffused Kories were brought to the 
West, ts shrouded jp daftness, A general reference w the Cn isadn, the 
donunatton of the Mongols, <it ihc intercourse of medieval rnerehanis 
cannot b!itid ns ?u she iinceitairtty that uxlsEs on this point We are more 
Ufcdy to make seme advance towards the sutoiitui of tins problem, if we 
follow up carefully tlicr channels of literary intercourse, in regions which 
have been .is ye! hut lililr explored I allude to die edifying literature of 
the Christian Middle Ages, in the East a* well a* the West, and the object 
or ihe^c lines is to show rile impel i twice of dtb liliratuxe for the hteut) of 
popular fictions, by means of a sin king instance^ 1 

Hi c story which Professor Ernst Kuhn traces In il hr Lilian Literature i\ 
i-ne well known in India,—that of the merchant C hampaka* published by 
PppfessOr We bet in the SitzangderkhU os' the Royal Academy of Science 
at Heflin, tS&j, p. 5G7 and fL It is found according to Professor Weber 
ip the JsiminJ Rha/aia, and id tbe Kalhi Ko£a* as has been shown in 
7 ®p fxd&jn VoL XL, p. £5, where it fo compared with a Norse 

tale. The story is brirfr that of a young man who h declared by a 
mysterious prophecy fin be destined to marry the daughter of a rich Butt, 
amtocfit or prince, and ia caused tu fitlfl) his destiny, In spite of all the 
advene mnchinatifins rif hit future faiher-mdiw, by means of a forged letter 
Fnih^iSsunrd by a third perron fur thai originally *enr. Now Rm£ Kahn 
(who perhaps has been led to turn hi* thought* in this direction by hi* 
studies in the story of KarEuam and Joaf-aph* «m which he has published 
an exhaustive monograph } has found this identical Legend Lu an Eth topic 
and alio In an Arabic version. The former he discovered in iktitard 
Qttimch’s catalogue No. 330* London* November idjcj. On pa^e a 13* 
and f. an Eihroprc MS, of the tyth century is described is fallows :— 
"SyiiEwarion, £y, Acta Sanctorum Eccietb: Arthtopum., Acihlopicc, 
iquavz folio, Kjm^ Theodore's own copy, Mi on vallum with 20 fine 
pabititigi, each une conveying some story ot incident related m the ie*i. 
in the original Abramian binding" 

One of the inuies » ihm deuxsbcd by the Rev. J, M. Rod«U t M 5ack 
on the water, to the right, contain* the body of a child, of poor purettfs, 
devoted to Michael. The child had been given for adoption to = pmvoftil 
neighbour* wlra had no am of his asm, but only a daughter, WaleUU 
Tbii man haring overheard Michael and Gabriel declare that thU child 
would vne day inherit hit property exposed h ini un the water in 1 


Migration of Ta/fi. ^ OI 

A ihc P hert *= coming to water his iluck, finds film, and christen- him by 
me nunc of Tbriniwn The mao. who had exposed him, 

meets I’baknsfon, when grown up, purchase him of ih c shepherd, having 
diiicovt red who ht is, and rends 1|im with a letter to his wife, desiring Her 
to have him slain, MjrWl tneeti him i:ijf |nintingt r reveals the contents. 
o! tire Suiter, and give* him it n other of different purport. The wicked titan 
EdJte^ ironi hit hone when returning home, is pietcMl by his sword, an J 
dies. His wife dies of .grief, and Tbftlassion marriH Wdltta jiftde the 
marriage feast in th c picture).'" Prof. Eton Kuhn saw at once Uui this 
MS. was tfcilly a hook of " L Services for ih L - leniivalis of the Archangel 
Michael, rc-ith homilies, and came to the com iusiou that die Aiabiuu 
jourcc- of Hie story in the Aethiopxc MS. would probably he found in t!„ ; 
(iotlia MS; No *$77, A hook on the might and mfttdcs ,,i -In Archangel 
Michael. (W. rertsch: Dre Arabisdien Batidscluiften der Hertdglicheo 
SvihiioiliL'k zu Gotha It 5ao ( Accordingly he am sill led Hen Pertscb 
On the subject. Thai gentleman informed him that iht form of the ;:tny 
m lhc Arabic version diluted but little from that in the Aediiopic. ' As 
rrnriur variations, writes HefT Pertsch, “fot following may be noted:— 
i- J lie rich man, is callei: Markunns, amt lives in Palestine, z. Tht: 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel, srtsoa* conversation the rich mat) uvei 
iieais from the tool of his house, which « situated near that of the poor 
ammo, have w her entreaty i* help her, when she is giving birth to 

the child afterwards railed I'halassion. 1 he poor woman ha-1 repi-sed alt 
her faith and tier affection in the Archangel Michael, j. The mime of 
'he pemr woman is not given, and ihai of the tick man’s daughter is also 
omitted 4, For the purjwre of exchanging the letter Michael appears in 
the form of a wldicr. It u stated in the mbuituted letter that Thaiassion 
is a relation of ihe Greek imperial house, and Markbnos orders his wife iu 
many I heir daughter to i hnlaision, who has already given him jm gold 
pieces by way of pledge, and to make over to him all their property. The 
vu hi tit ii ted letter is sealed with the seal of Mstrkianos in order to maJce it 
appear genuine. Michael tells f'halitssion nothing about the contents of 
'he two letters, and lheir exchange, s. Markhno, returns home, while 
the wedding ceremonies arc in progress. The catastrophe takes place in 
the same way as in the Acihiopjc version, when Martianov i* just s mile 
distant ftom his native town, and is informed by a passer by nf the reason 
of the festal display that is bang unfolded before his eyes, fi. As icon as 
hla wife hear* at the death of her husband, she dies from the shockj so 
both die in otic day.* 

1‘rnf. Kuhn remarks that it is of course obviqin thus the Aethiopie and 
Arabic venionv are derived f rom a t ireek original. Tbi: uct see ini t 0 be 
that the Christians of the middle ages borrowed tJutfdhiM tales for tht 
T>utje»e of edlficilion, or as we should prefer to put it. borrowed die fotk- 
l( irc of Mngadhs and Videha, which was used by both Uuddiiisis and bin* 
to inculcate moral lessons, and was carried by the former for Imvond the 
boundaiws of India. This is oui way of puttinp the matter, sor there is 
nothing in Prof Kuhn's paper which can fairly lead us to think that he j v 
3 partisan of any theory, 
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En tHe concluding fKirtion of Hi* isaper be rtace* in European lilemiiire 
certain addition* found b the Indian forms of dm talc* One l* the *mr> 
of Fulgenibs, so wrfj known hp SchiUeFs ^Cang naeh dem Ekenhammey*'' 
Another is that of ihe tasks imposed by the father in law who is determined, 
at tU costs, 10 destroy hra son-in-law. 

Prof Kuhn promises 10 lake up the extensive subject of "Journeys to 
Heaven and Hell We must confess shat it has often occurred to us that 
Haute must have read the opening of the Mnbavami or some similar 
Buddhist treatise, dealing with the punishment of the guilty m the next 
world* At any rate in the present stale of cuif Unnwieiige* there seems no 
reason to£0ft$L<ieF il impossible that he may linve had access to some work 
containing tile notion of Indian theologians on ihk subject Prof, Kuhns 
forthcoming work will probably set this question at rest. At any rate it t* 
*urc to throw light on it. 
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M-TEN TH REVIEW OS THE 

11 SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST" SERIES, 

CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 

THE UTA#ISHA0S, TRANSLATED BV PROFESSOR 
F* MAX MULLER. 

(Vgl^ I. akd XVJ 

fry JOIIM BEAMED, fnr.|. 

Now that this extremely valuable wirics of iritis iuoq* baa rypiruletl into m 
collection or nearly Qni vs b 1 tunes, each milked by profound eixuiirinn sod 
one critical *chokr*hifiw it may b* useful to direct itteatbii to iwoof the 
car tier tet cs, as illiittming the objects whirls the distinguished editor had 
in view in undertaking so numumcnUl 4 work- 

Tlie volume of tnrn?b!mii!» of ihr L'par.bliads with which the series 
tipcat must have twen some what of a dhappoliHment to those who hid 
been in the habit of thinking tint the andeni liiemnre ot .Asia contained 
erasures of the deepest thought and learning- Hut k was one of ihe chief 
objects of Vmf* Max Muller to dissipate this delusion. From the very 
beginning of I be undertaking he has written dearly and unreservedly on 
this point. 1 n the * ( Programme 1 put forth in i S;6 be says:— H No doubt 
ihtme is much in these old tsooks that is startling by its very simplicity and 
truth, much that is elevated and elevating, much that h beautiful and 
Mihtinir ; but people who have vague Ideas of primers! wisdom and the 
^dendnur of Eastern poetry will soon find rbemselvts grievously dis¬ 
appointed li cannot he too strongly si sued that the chief, and in many 
cases* the only mten^t of the Sacred Rixrta of tlie East ia historical, that 
much in them is extremely childish, tedious, if not repetitive; and that 
nu une bui the historian will be able to understand the important lessoirr 
which they teach.' At the sanir tune it was pointed out that, with all 
then faults, these ancietu books had a special value for the Undent of 
compflirnttvc religion- w To watch in the Sacred Books of the Fast the 
dawn of the religious consciousness of man must at ways remain ofsc of the 
inspiring and hallo wing wights in the whole history of the world/ 

If it were the editors design to tfvhihlL si the outset of hi* undertaking, 
^ftc of the moit striking examples of that tinton of the childish and tedbus 
wilh the hallowing and inspiring which hr dxserite^ perhaps no better 
s^Lciion could have km made than the dent* Upanish-ils translated in 
these two volume, They arc. it ii tree, rather too recent m respect oJ 
date lu show “the dawn of religious oqiudoumess.” far they cannot be 
placed cartier than VX, hoo* Ai a far earlier dare she hymns of the Rig 
Veda exhibit the dawn of religion in t be limple nature worship of a 
pastoral people r the iiiffeitaiv'c and defensive alliance between man and 
^041. in which die man gives sacrifice sod praise while ihe god, ia return. 
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(chirk wealth, success in war and protection from ^knr.v and enenii^ 
This worship, xl 6m conducted by the head of the family, \as^d into the 
hands of a *|^c;^l class who atone could properly conduct the miol aft U 
grew under their hands in eompkae&J and kngthinea Then the «£»iw« 
of this class, raised above the necessity of labouring for there own suppfg 
by ihe abundant gifts of their clients, fell to occupying then leisort by 
apecotatbo on religious topics The old Vedfc hymns^semng l, the 
basis for their theology became charged with deep philosophical meanings 
of which their simple-minded author* link dreamt. Brahmanas, I pam- 
sba^s whole treatises and systems of religion and philosophy arose - 
hardly us the dawning of religious consciousness rather as the stifling o t 
under nasses of cloudy speculation, h is to this stage that the 1 '("W* 9 * 
belong, and as they are in date very 1™* earlier than the rise of llmiilhnan. 
so their occupy in the history of religious devdnpmenl a standpoint vay 
little interim to the citlibt teaching* of tlautama himself to which wM 
they undoubtedly paved the way. 

Although these Upaimhads mud. however, be regarded more w !**► 
sophical specula I ion* than as natural religion* growth, the meditations of 
sages rather than the belief of the VU&&. 'he admirably I acid wripP'' 
■he limn of thought followed in the < hh5nik^-t Upanwhad, which (he 
learned editor gives at P . rm of the prefab, will shov h*>» r-rm.itive and 
as yet undeveloped those meditations are. 11'= conclusion mmed at is 4 
kind of Pantheism, the identity of the Atman, the wul, or Seif in 
human being, with the All-Soul, the Supreme deity of the universe of, ^ 
Prof. Mu Muller calls it, ‘be Highest Self. "That Highest Sdf winch 
had become to the ancient Brahmans the goal of all their mental efforts 
wns looked upon at the asm® time os the storting point of nil phenomenal 
existence, the root of the world, die only thing that could truly be said to 
he, to be real and tret. ' This “Highest Self » called also *W, “that 
which is." " It alone eri«s in the liegtoning and for ever; it hss w 
second . the whole creation, the visible tod invisible world, all plane*, 
all animats, all men are due to the one S«, rue upheld by lr, and will 

return to it*“ , , 

Strange and circuitous arc the ptoeesre 51 by which iht> tdra i» enioicci. 
puerile and sometime* even repulsive the Ulustrations by which it t* ebict- 
iltted. Suiting from the ■■ Ont,"-lhai mystic syllable which rniritneme* 
every prayer and every treatise of Hinduism, the reader i* enjoined to 
rticdiutv on, of worship it. Originally meaning merely “ yes," this tyllaWi 
h expanded into the essence of all things. Meditation on it leads to 
abstraction of thought from all other subjects, and. its concentration on the 
highest object. Then it b t*n»*wl tbit “Gin » the Shin Veda of 
which the Chh/mdogya U xn Upaniahad But as the $.mu is add to be 
the essence of the Krg Veda, which stands for speech while the btma 
oands for life, »Om # may be conceived a* “the symbol of all speech and 
life ,' 1 This thought leads by a series of rtejr- to the conception of the 
idnttity of thz in mini with titc Highttt *<\L AH sorti o 4 tOmngp 
Stoners oi ihc <kxcli of vinous attcknl Kiihii jjts told in iLliutiaiioa of tkm 
great leading pTrneiple, und it ti oftto cGffictill lu see the trim'* 
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bearing ol var\\ Icgtimf,, iluubilfM. in tbe oral m si ruction which acc&m 
(Mftkd the it tidy of this and all crtiier [' [lanUbada, these points were tally 
vxpbiced, Incited wtllnatu a vcjp tafg* amount of uptaiutvoo the mein 
ing of much of this written lore would be totircly unintelligible ; even with 
ibis heljj the jurfl^iw in ?cijuiring knowledge must have been alow, .mq 
I hr knowledge, when 4LEpiirc4 -kin^whal itidtrfipii? and vajrue- It had nti 
practical effect upon the tUKjaiul religion which took Us own on¬ 

to uchcd by these philosophical speculation*. 

The Aitmreya iranyaltn :md it* Spanish nid give elabofai? stfeiruuiiuhi 
Engirding the performane-.- of certain sacrifices fnltowed by remarks 
"showing how certain purtions ’ of iha Mah-Wrain virrifir^ ''■'an tx made 
to suggest a dtejjcr mciming, and ought to lead the mind oF rht saciififier 
away from the purely outward cticmooial to meditation on higher object*^ 
Unfortunately the style of th*pe worts, tedious, nb&cuic zmi full of repeti- 
lion^ dou& not lend itself to i^uoiation, bul die liiod mnul&uon ant! 
jojrtonii flutes fully eSfiluut the line of thought followed oe indicated, 
which i«i much she tame in facM though differing in ft>™i ab lhat of the 
i ’hh.mdogya, 

These*® the tw^ longest and moat hnpotmill <rf lh* i&us tnmlfcicd. 

Vhc other?, though remarkabSt for ipecinl peculiarities .ire [Kcfbupi 
impoiiont. S he principal value in fact, from an historical point of view, 
uf all these tralbes lies in the fact that, as OldenbeTg ha* tlwiv they 
cotiLiin the g ctth§ of the idea which ted eventually to Buddhism. As the 
lulled editor observes, " Buddhism is in many respects the doctrine of 
the ITpanisliads carried out 10 its last eoits« piaices, and, what »important, 
ctisplovcd as the fats mint ism of a new social .y^t mw. But the light that 
broke upon SEddhirths under the Bodhi tree at Unwell #» not nil 
derived from Hindu philosophy. In spilt of it* melancholy doctrine that 
nil existence is pain, and that the only h<nw for mankind lies in escape 
(roil) existence, there was in the mind of the Buddha a deep sense of 
sympathy for the sufferings of others, of the need for inuiusl Help and love, 
■if the dignity of self sacrifice and of the solidarity of mankind, far which 
we look in vain in the teachings of the exclusive and self-centred Brahmans, 
and which gilds even tbc gloomy doctrine of annihilation with a light from 
a higher source. 


Voif- VI A jib IX.-THK QURAN. 
Translated *v t. H. PalHE*, 


H —In tftW pMt OP THE WQK 1 > - KQRAX m M S- JtoWKLLpfcL*. 
Hun ILB, Euin.. Fellow efthv Uaimtiiiet “I Cslralla 11S«S Atltblhdii.) 

KuhtipMN scholars arc not agreed in their rendering of lira in Kur. 
wi, i, 3. ties Vergers (Vie dc Mohammed, p. 14 Lane (Selections 
frntn the Kuran* p. 60}, Kodwdl t. Korin. pp. i. a), and W. T. in Mb 
present letter translate it Rttiit , and it is w tendered at p. wvii of the 
introduction to my Arabic Grammar, while Sale ( rhe Korin, |j. 49-t)i 
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Iva/hiiix^ki 11 jC Koran* pp. xi, 51 514)^ De Mcynaiti fles VrJintr^ d’Or, 

ltd iv. p 1^3), Jiid uur kerned Jiditot in the .unf it’ criticised by W. T* 
yivc it the urns? of AW. iJn looking doady f/iu> tbt out Lire authorities 
I am cons:rained to admit ihai the biter rtnrleriiig h more correct, being 
in Arcifdanoe with contemporaneous tiMcinenift of the; E’rtiphci htrn&eM, ns 
handed down sn authentic tradition. W, I s :_llsw !wo nbjedbru to it, 
that wc have T-.-. cddcTJiTe nr *hc i-'ro|d ability to read B and that, wist ta 
this chapter reveakd r lbe Prophet hail no written copy of the k , :r ,.n 
to read k from. KLazmiirsk:i {Le Koran, p. xx:\; jndctrd remsukn she 
Angel Gabriel's command 44 Read ” and Uie Prophet 1 * seply Jl VVKat ih.ili 
I ftttdr. mentioned in ilie second tradition quoted below, ro t*.- evidence 
that he could read ; but, on the authority of \1 BaiiJLUTs inicrpTetMliun ut 

^ n| in h_ur. vkL ago a* “who neither writci. m-r scj dk‘ I am wiJE&Mi to 

cofleetic that the Prophet was really UliicrjEc- the orthodox answer 10 
W. TVs objection* I* ibat the Prophet was taught by Jibuti to lead 
chaplet xevi^ i—5, from a wtirifl^ luougUl to him by the AngeL The 
Sa/tfA Of Ai BukhJbl (KrefaVt edition, vol i, p> J« a ttadllion raxived 
from the Mot hex of the Believer^ 1 Vishit, from whh ti I txirai s The foilo-It^ 
passage: 

"Tbflj Ibf Anflfi came rrp Kim, atuI Railp lb* -i«J T Hum 1 n.J 1 .. him, J 

Hiip rnder. T2 hsi hr fJ* 4 rew, .p4|ii«ei£tfii me ** hafil ihal hi: FKhausEed uig. After 

wAitU fee Iri trap*. inil .ail, R&ti. I said, I «■■ Wth*. Hitn Ik wni incr, imrt 

mr the lemwl time '<1 hsr*l Jhii he exlJWE±l * , 5 ■»*=■ AftuWrH^ hr 

aiul whl + Head Then J mid, I am no nader. Tlirt he s-A m^. and !!l = 

ihirf lime EtAiii Ibu hr mhamud Afrrrwaidi he trf iite and *uh 

1 lie !*iia iti f tjf ihr JLipfciL, (Kur B veri, I ,|]i. 

Here the seme Afcftr «cmt in be smippbcahlt:, it U difficult 10 

suppose that the Prophet would have profaeal baliility to 
rqxut frnin memory, vrhat the Anstel un^ht say to him. Another trndhkm 
15 Tepotted by Din Rtsham d Hirnyars m hie i.ife oi the A^posile inreii- 
fdiTs edition, p. 15a), on 4 by Af Tabari in his Annate (vol 114 jh 114^}. 
on the uuthenity of die wemxEalak Tobnwef Abii 4 Asim 'U tua 1 ti tbn J t m*ir 
Ibn Katlda al Lnithi al Junda-i il MokM, who died in the year b& accord 
ing to Ihn Kuiasha (£Ha^ ai AfffWr/, |fe -ra}, and llrn iiapr 
/piM vol iti f p. t57> P OT in 77 according to ibn l oghri liariii W-s 

fd i + p. arj), The furmer date te apjarently Wet, hcenLiite 
ibn Hajar lit Ihe AfAr and ihe r#r# fp- nations he dkd 
liefure ihn "Umar, meaning us appevt^ from $ 10 of my Aiai ^ CtramUtH^ 
anti a Note ihtrfcui at (jc 114 the rotnpanhm “Abd ASLiii Llih ‘Umar a! 
Kjnmfihfc p 1 : ^Adawi* whodicd in 7^ I his "Uhaid is said by ihn IHiiaf to 
be ■ niversaJiv recci|;nised S' a mti'w^wtiiy uuthoriry on imdirion . and hte 
cjtacf petition in the chain ot aiuhomies n indiesi^y Ibn At Atoir in 
the A tad u/ GMfa fvol. 114 p. 35^), by Adh Dhahalii in rhe Tkfiiffa 
(p *19). ind Uy Ibn 11 apr in the iwo works aftove mentioned- Pie was 
the i-jn of a Companion* and wu» ^nid by Muslim lo hiTt l!>een bam in 
die lifetime ul the Pruphei, ipiS b^ A 3 BukbQr. to fe-vc actn.iily seen him* 
ati which account he te admitted by ibn AJ Atlur and Ibn 3 lajjr 10 a place 
in Ehcii BiagraphiciJ Dictionaries of the i!oiupiuiloiis. Hi* words aie 
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**Tlit Apurlk -Kiwi Mill. Tli«S he,’ (lu; An C d Grixivl. *'hi'.iiglit Ui aw, wlwlc 1 
*■54 Jirtjnng. a A>x«I i'il iHWiiJt, whefton was nntmj; Thrn uin tie, Ural- t H*d, 
Wliat thill ( rend? Then he m* with it w tufd thai I thought it »u death 

Aflcrwuilo tie b' nw i>i-.. vmi said, Head. 1 «u 1. Whai *h.tl 1 load ? Thro fee *|cecr«l 
me with Ir haul Hut I ihfURlrt it wsj -teaill. AflcrwanU hr l«t me go, anil s-jul. 
Kcml. [ (Hid, WJial =null I mil-' ^yrr.j; that <>iilj- Ifi mr iny.elt Iwn him, i;ii he 
Ktiuuill ie|j=it I*iwt he hull dotm If mi. Then mill he. Head in she itniu- al thy L»J'J 
el;, (Kui. VvV], I-Jl, Tlitr. I trad ll. Anil, wlueli it was Jini=heil, he ijepattfil flOm me. 

»ml 1 .. . dieim, Jlh.il it *>.! = ai lliGiitfi il hud tem litefpllj wfiltrsi ne my 

heart. # 

These tradition? and the olhiriun lu ivriimg in Kin \«,vl, 4, ” Who WA 
ta ught {mriiimg'i mth th- fiat* where fj®r ^ is meant, and is said to the 
Kaihshdf to have been actually read b> Ihn At Zahar, shu* that the 
1 ‘ntjihet was comf funded, ind inileed compelled, Hi read rh*|iiti * 4 ' *, 
versw 1—5, fram the witting brought to him by The Vnget, who not only 
ifliigiH him to read it, but indelibly impressed its character* on his heait- 
Iimh traditions ore mentioned in the Iika ft p ' f dttt <;j hue an (jtli to Him/ 
and the Thnkh a! KA^ma fvoL r, p. ;8i). The (tumor wurk eiprwih 
states that what was written on the brocade was chapter *cvi, 1—5 ; -nd 
the litter add. another version of the second tradition, in which the 
Prophet, on receiving ihs command 10 read, is nude to reply "What aliail 
J rr.i.l when 1 have never mad anything?'', whereas Ho could hardly have 
said that he hail never ttciitd. t reissued 6tun meHMny, inyriung. 
ItTmtever maybe the value oi ihese tradition- ;ra evidence of the vnper- 
nalutat events described in them, their validity as evidence of the sense 
attached by the Prophet and his cofitciaporaritv to the word tira in 
chapter xevi is enquestionablc. 

\V, T. peremptorily lays down that AW 5 * signifies tmtatwm, ami *h** 
to undcnuitd by it ibr hmh that pn*mi*cnth Jtsenvf tv Ac ,tad is “ wholly 
unscientific and unscholarJy ' On reading this dogmatic assertion one 
would naturally suppose that sdtolars are agreed that A «r.iw means rtato- 
t w *, and nothing else No supposition could be tarLber from the iruih. 
Scholars are not agreed even UjfOii the derivation juJ pronunciation of the 
word, much les* Upon i** signification. When it is used at an infinitive 
noun, as in Kur. t«v. 17. 1S, ii may no dvitbl mt*n tt.'itetuiH Bui.when 
it is used, as in the article criticised by W.T, to denote die Mohairmadan 
Revelation, its derival ion, iircmunciation, and sigfdfi uaiiim are uioeh di»* 
puted among she learned, wh f T?e opimnns are eollwttd !>y Av-uplji in the 
17th section of liis i/d<iv, fioro which 1 extract the fulteting passage 

“A. ftw the (ttunrl AVJx » i* dlrpstol, ^7 oy due il I. b ptopet Inti t *>i 
thrived, peculiar to IhcWvtO .f G»U u» wind. cmkUU net ptaimmeed whit Hwi 
—. 1 «, i| i* . ..if Ibii Kxtlilr. anil mnuultlEil from A*h Shafi't, <if whom .41 laihah 
«hd .41 KMilr aiul tilhert IfiUlC Ita: !hr vie*! lu pt-jauntiC* AVmS'wJ with bo* niji 

AW4*. «yiM tail M A-«r ^ l> 1 tame, wMdl il not iiiom.ulxnl witii II.rata. IW 
„ Cf r,cd ben, A7*W.b U ; UX.ro* (ut tb 5 H-vi ef (>«i Iftr .» 

It ^ f. I Jt /^7(lbe Eat vuuc, *h am m AS AHtt£ ti 

thtrtttd rtwi > nw=ta| t ^ iking 1 **4 d-t I* 

U ,0 irfvnuT of Ike jumiitm of iht ehupten M«l m» «*1 kitin In h. M«t Al 

Fmt Ural ■( i* Janvrtl free. t«aa**»ime.f ilHK-eiirt bjOthiW 
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Mwjt nanzdik rsiHrm* njd they <5« tptltxli* AitA w »WE>rilrdg I ft kith ihrX Mflllfi 
s3-i wilfroul Haeu-b^ niul iu- o radical, -Vf Xjjjftj jij !E s a| i'nii **ying k a 

E MMTtil f^ ihi* Itmh 'ring s^iiE *unte:4ftn uJ pit flan:-* in It Tie ft nn^> iu tine ditjjmy *»f 

iufcmbju. ihr m*ci *A di* Hania Eftb™]|uiS*i! U* Phi |*radlii£ <jliV«uL 

Tni>w f however, wim «y ihsi it It (fWBDiui! with H a in .-a iliifri. imoiif whum 

E - AJ 1%±M thal it tui InMthc ti.-nn "f *Ll>, i'tr flhit -t'l - ■ = 

44 a mi; rm pit Av? tirA/ (01 Hi iulAJKC of tin? u-ie *.rl the 111 fi Nil Lve 

mAU * ** AsMt I he iHag >/w. Bui other*, Among *hom « A* ftrjj&j* »y HwS n i* 

■ 11 mijncailrc uponline measurettf JU* *IwiVti[ from mtamt; rtufflf-f«w. whence 

ijr»ja^ ji J-Jfi / ijribithl /I# % rl/ tnttnfc l*.. j. ^ AtrU "UlnM- 

fl)l Uol I lie Ki±l‘rUtjtin i> Ar» tifimml btlSlIdte! it il ihe r^o-fjqH 4 ihr ettapaett. iuc with 

■ niMhi'i; bul r\t Kii-Tiili sly. ikfli every mtfc.rfm* U HOI mm±d AWj 1 «, nor ii The 

p/ PT-17 r/«v i named ^ar'rtff : Mm ihm fht RcTitslksi m fiaputd Wau^i it 
i* the wlUi fwt pf a// {,if tm-te ^ brnmUdj*- As$ii Kuutrli libUr* Chat ll m J^uied 

£wrrf* bei-jJUAe t hr jcades iul etriifili ami nmMifttil* it iiouj hh ninath* E 

W* rrana P« F Hying ul Stir At»k ^ *“*j* l* Ti* A^mmr: Am 

fj^j" yi'+/4 a L*l + Ajw Him* \ j miTJA Le. , Aw 

Hi-wr i‘vrHf f Lhc Kur 4e; l«my firmmtm* J ami /rp/^T/.i J hy th* itftidl |u# irdlerl fr-m 
hktttotii, t Anil iherffLrift clth. nf Km'm, lint, imi-dLLi^ ir> mr. the j*efcrsJj!r opluiai 
> ih iJiit - t ih$ .yw A-ii ShuH + X 14 

If the-ti Jfi* r\ Tn be in ihe -hmspc ol ilie passive pariiciplc of W ‘t 4 * 
LTfikniSy TUjrpo-i;^ rcmirary in 1 he opiniom of AsSujHiM* it not mean 

/^w^jr,W t if i( wTurffffmdvT ttatt£ y hui may mean ivltrrtcJ ; a (id even if 
il dnrs mean it need not mem U. ( rc^>eait<S fmiri 

memor)\ bm may mean rri^/ irom the book. 

Nodcc* ot aJl the persons and books etted in rhis article, except At 
htiaiib ind A 3 Ash^afi, Hill be found in my Grammar, See the 
: 1 bbjeviaticins of References, artidijs LM. MT>h* It* SBj, SRj T t„ IKl^ 
tlljr, K, ITB* AGh, |>b, TR, NS P lAtb, K fc IKn p TRh, Syt Sbf, 
Bbk* Fr, Zj r Lh, AV W Klb ■ anti the Account of iht Schools i i Reading 
^iv^nia if. 21 2_|A of ihe Kote= to RarN U. and IIL For Ibu Al 

Zubair ks i to jtmf thr Not* on p, fjy I. fit p. u A ; and lor 
■A isha see iht \>jte on p. ^9^ L i. aE j i A& for A 1 KbaflR ht is 

the rdebrated Hafir Abti Kakr Ahmad Ihn *AlJ aJ ftaghdidh the Jurist. 
I fjilinnni^, m] Hiitamn, known a* A1 Khttlbfb. or 59-% d 4(1 s ot 
a great Sh 4 fi B i L(octor t reputed “the ^faster of the wnrid hi in his 
linic-, and suthor of ihe Hi§ior> r of Hagbdad and many other profitable 
works. And A 1 Ash’4fl ts Aim 4 Hasan Ah ibn tsm.lll al Ash'an j! 
Ba?n, the theologian [b- ii» at 170, d- JS4 or 330 ot aii« Ajoj, a 
descendant of the famous Comfsanion Abu Mi'isii al Ash^ri d£5crif>ed in 
the Note m p. L 12, Part L of tny Grammar, at p. do A* He for a 
ione time atrentioutly advocAtrd the hrreiiuE drmfines of the Mulaxtll 
sect* bdudhg ihc Ciclxtoti of tbt 4 Kur'^ii; but aiieiwards made a public 
recantation, and became a notable champion 0/ the onhodo^t faith- Per- 
bafrt ^ T t who^e alluaion to the Rui in ^ "'ctcaic-i E pnfivet him tt> lx 
inFcctcd with tht tame heresy* will follow the edifying example of Al 
Aah^ari, and abjure hi% fTRttr 
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ilL—THK TRANSLATION, Ry Hie sjjbc.! 

I'kiii tssOK E’ai.mfk laitj down for himself the wtiiible mlr of cndeavmrr- 
rogio (muriate 11 as IHemLLy as rhi- difference in sirtiourc between (hr !»i* 
la flgiuge? would afIo*. and, when possible, . - -'■■rd fur wold .' 1 SfOtiif 

times, however, he is a little rno literal, even dicgcFi'/aiing into vuipr 

eiiiloquulism, as in Ch- D, v, :,4. which he trarHat^v "unto the |Kirrr. who 

. ... jfc*. ’’ ^ “*■ “ . _ 

ate siuilcnd in find 1 * “sjr, and cannot I'itikA aivttt ft #-a ± 5> Id the 

earth " ind wmetiew* he is betrayed into unnecessary periphrasis, as in 
Ch. I., v, which he tenders "nor those who err," Site " nor of those 
who go astray ” (Sale), “til tie ecu* <\w s' cs-arent’ (Kaainnrsti), ' and 
whn gv not astray'' (Rodwellb and "or that gu astray' t Muir}, instead of 
the literal and neat “not of the erring 1f (Lure). As to his treatment Of 
difficult and ohsenre passage* the Professor give* the following account of 
his method: 

" r hive, for the UK*t pan, liEpl IV> the interpret!I'M ihr AreHc QwnmenfitM 
Aluftlri, Hit Javr only flowed mj awn lyitil Da L" «rtt3o arcs, whn* » swnl vr 
^fireuiim. t]dte Wliar to m* hum my ^ntnre of evrfT-diy drum life, iippeuied lo 

lie. '^~iTTrr< w~kqr jtiailfcCjJ bijr tln>r Lrj.fntrL ^rchociJtli 1 ? fi. 

The ITfimraenUlnr here tranlmned ujs th * well-known Chief Justin til 
Shinn, Nddr ad Din Ahu!Kli-tr Abd Allah Jbn + tJmar mb Shiriizi *1 
Hakim, 3* ShSh'i lawyer, celebmed for hi- learning in ph lifting) and 
logic, whose biography h ^ivqo in ih^ Tahahrt trt " SAtiJl l * r *i by lbn As 
iJubkt. in the A| 4 wf by As Suviip, and in *nhcr books- He wrole a 
commentary on Ibn Al iifjibV famous wo^k, the ttpra M an syntax 3 and. 
jftcr hiir retirement from Ihc bench, he ia«d n< lecture no phiinlugi and 
other sciences *t Tabriz, where Al JjSrabard:, ant hot ot a well known 
j uRiiaiutsty on Ibn Al l |jjy,Lbi trtiusc* the Sfcirfi'iii on etymology* ^5 
unc of his [jtipils, Hi* conitiicflLuy on the A.jt, 7/1* l.^in^ crarilv w-hat 
Ah 807041 1.? ™^ it, an “abridgment of the XduAsM/r Form* ait essellent 
^nide to the interpretation o i She starred volume, and hz* been admirably 
edited by Pfcifc*sor Rcischtr It would lie interesting eo die 

in which Professor Palmer sterna lo have nKu^imrd lUit tm.h 
kiiowEedce of the language nnw spoken in *n<_- riorih-wcstcrts comer of 
Arabia as he had been able to acquire in the course of hr* rmvds m the 
country between Sinai and Palestine would moke him a better judge of the 
ci&sskrd idiom picservcd in |ht AV j» linn ihi" celebrated Commeniiitor, 
who not only had been trained from boyhood in ait the traditional philology 
ui the Arabs!* but also kept catrntimly befoic him ae Us guide the greai t 
me may aloiosi say exhauifiir^ etcposition of Zamakh&hair, whtue long 
residence n Makka hid made him farnm^ as Lhc Sl Neighbour of God 
bin unfoitumuclf the Pmfe^tir omitted to specify Lhc [lassagts in 
which his personal rxpcntoC' has compelled him to dissent from the 
interpretation of At Baidairi ; snor hi= he ■ tec the word* cipre> 
••ions pideed up by him in the Sinahic desett* which *0 hi% judgment owt^ 
weigh the authority of ibat erudite philologist. In Ch KX, r v H 35, 
which means " ly&im mi ftrtntfK ;)■ signify lug, 

tirtxgtk wording to the Kos^sMf, or Strtngikt* him my or it f 
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7 ;" meaning also or wea^tust according to the K^mut. ts 
tmnaifllrtl - (j 5 ml up my toms by hint explained in a note as '■ Strtn^Hen 
me, 1 * by the Professor, Wto adits »Tire idiom is still in common <tse 

among the desert Arabs" ; but he does nor actually say tiat they o« 
m the sense of taint, though no doubt tie suggest* ■*- Pcrhajw he was 

lidnkbit; of if/ i- Mt tightnud hi\ uttut-wraf/vr, a phrase indicating 
ftntmma, andwhich might be paraphrased by Hr prt uf 
ka /trim. Again, in Ch- XU]., *. 43 , ht lt*»*U*« > 

» u iheic mt" —property "Is there any ,T —“ way to avert tins >" instead 
tif “U there any way to a return W the world?', the interpretation in¬ 
dicated by U Dan Uni; but the sense of or wftine is assigned 

to Sf by A1 iiaidilsn, following Aj Zartrtkbahari, in v , and there 
]:i no reason 10 suppose that the tlmfcsai "debred to ilia friends 
in the desert lot it 'in * 4.,- After a minute and utefongcil l 

hart been unable to discover a single passage in which the prufseut * 
ajo.|uircmcu['> in modem Arabic have helped him to ,1 mooing not 
anticipated by AI BaiiQwl, In Ch XXII,, v. 64. indwii he vuggtsi* 
in a note ihfli^-Li may mean "the tain " . but he Mtmi not to lu«e the 
courage of his convictions, for he tamely UH(net the Commentate** tn 
traaslmrihii it in the tttt by ,v the sky " ; and the Kftm of “ ram " **» 
well known im ...isical Arabic to he hidden from AS Dat^iwi. In 1. h. ALL, 
v r tS, howcTcr, he do« venture 10 act on his own judgment, 1:and.-inng 
JjJp, f-r by " patience is fair," an fciemenuty error in grammar, exposed 

by Preiew.iT liVtight to long ago ua 1861 in the first edition of hi* Arabic 
grain mar fvoL iL p. rSft, row,!. The ptupci construction and se nse are 
dearly tnd reared by AI Dm#*! on line- prrviouily laid down by A/ 
/amakhshnrl, whine opinion recorded in the -md lire hitshstuif, 

1. confirmed .md Uhisiraied liy the eminent gymniWcrian lbn Hishim m the 

M*ghnij Jjrttfi. Hat there 1* nothing to show *h<\ihtr the Pf^-.rs 
utifcmtnwit deviling from u thc intfirprctatS^ii of th* \tahic t is«iTfi<&i |r 
isttoT 4 in this [wrAugc was atcKknial or debbetitt 

The fierier at grammar Among rhe Arab* ts intimately conneerad with 
the mfp&t* >S lUe JCn^tN in fati it on^irmlc-d in thdr aiunrty tr- ptc 
serve the jiulily iff the ^red text- The early gfluumvknfc like SihawBi, 
frequently reined iu th* fimt ttx (at LUihontic* in lappon at shew 
, ai Ltl LUcf like lim Malik and I bn HishSm. adoptt'd ihc 

pla^uce of cal i ^Liiyini: ever} pmposiiinn ol when possible, by 

a citAlicm from the H W«d Gf God-" There is probably not ■ difficuUy or 
tffcscurtj m thi JCur t» that not been solved nr duddaied hy the 
diveuavonx ui ihc ^nuttmaiiansL Vet t^rnr^soi S nltnerV two volume^ do 
Evcjt eontnin a un^le teferem c in ihcir wiitirig\ a knowledge of w hich » 
rwtxisuy hr nj untc traortLuiijii. Kpr example, lbn Hiabim lap down 

iT j th:. iJ/i J)A/ifud' dial i hr oc^Htion eofiicvcd by pi is of three 

kindiw contemn i li \ with the pfL-<ciil F ..'-in Q XIK., v. 4: diiticontimiOfpai 
*» iti Ch. LXXVL. v H t , ind i^rpjclnal, -is io Cb CXII r rv. ^ 4- The 
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T‘rof«jtif is fighi in his rendering of this fiiuiide in I he iast text. "Hl- 
fidgets nut, and is nut bux ->-tcn. Xqt is ihere like unto Him any one/ _t 
negation for oil time, pmt, present. and future ; Kj/tmir&k] 

* hi ugly eunitnri the neg-umn in \eise 3 to 'he past, II n T a point eiikuutb 
el ?i r a point Ai enfant^ though he ueim the ri^hc lenst En verse 4, *11 
n’a point d’egal eii *itii que <t ->01 (/ Hut the I'rofe^or lziw wrung in the 
first text* "And J never wa& unfartume in my proven to the** my l ord, 1 
properly ‘ And I hart nut been/ where tic is tinced 10 in i eft she word 
“ever" in order m etfrkate himself from the difficulty product! by his 
use of the imperfect lease Nor is he happier in the wzond text, |J Does 
there not come on man a portion of Pine when he in nothing wurth Tnen- 
tidrting y. property *’ Did there come J and 14 he was," the negation not 
extending .«ver al! time, Lui being confined to the time when man w$p 
only iced in the loins of his Ittgftlter. In tikis last text, inure over, the 

initial p,irtu ! - J* is, with much probability, expounded b) zbe < "oEUparutin 
and Comm creator And Auh [bn ‘Abbas. firs: cousin of ihc I’mphc-i. who 
admiringly tailed him the M Translator of the Kur' in/ onri h) shr; cele¬ 
brated ; i. imniBr iHru; Al Kts’il, Al Karra, and Ai Mubaftad, as erpuvatenc 10 

iht sensor Ixring JJ A porimn of lime did < omr * >n man , but tin 
him of this a given by thr Professor. Again In C h X , v ;:. She wohK 
^ ^ S' ait wrongly : ran* hi led * J Colic* t then >mir aihurx and 

your associates/ msicad of ,J Revive then upon yewr nftir with your 

j'- c5l[>u Glided by A* Zamakhshiifl am 11 A 3 Bai J A * t- 1 ‘i n te-xr 

Is eomiJtktly c ited. In gTamnw* as- a stock example of the 1 un>Y?nu¬ 
tate object, because, as ibn \\ki\ shows, cannot be coupled 

3int f si n r said, but dtidi dUBoilty the Ptu- 

f*=*c>j ev.i Set by irattskti&g as though 11 were a raring 

attributed to Xiill% but not even mentioned by tht Profi^or. 

Hie bn r -1 jchLs (Pact L p« tit) ol UihmWs Itcetiuon uC ihe £ur « 
bclb^ I?it: n sib orbed uiaioii : but does no! -"art 1 whence hr- take* the 
text uf that rercrttion. Four excclIcM, and easily accessible, edition* of 
the Air^w have beer., |mbhih*d by Eiimfittn icbohik by Flugel rn 
by Hdjfcber with ttwi Cnmnsetottify oi Al Baiijswl m 1^4^. by t ecs waih 
she CommentaJTy of ,\/ r XamaVhsbnii in 1 .inti by RedaSi'b tn 18b; 
These «iipcnt di> n u alway* agree amt the ftufiBUMM! omits to ^taie 
which, it uny p of them he rak« a* hit ^sn<fciTi! bince he pttft»e» to 
keep to ihe imerpret:anon, he migbi l«- e%*iected io k«p to the teit of Al 
Ikii.Uwl: b uu if so, it is tttange that he should the^ rare reaitint: 

\JZZ in Ch. X-, T. ft f for the »mhlish«l &* **** four 

editions ^ree, Tlw fullowmg tradition ta related by Al Bukhlp in his 
&u|£l tKfehr* edition. vu] r tii T p 3^6). and, accoiding 10 An K«iq|vf| 
If Biographical DEdkntary, Wu'itnfeld T s edition^ i> . 17 *), by hfuihiD also in 
h k ScMM, on the authority of ihe Follower MasriiL who died m b? or 
Alktii Ilm A nr j I bn Ai Y* who died in 53, 6 3r tij, 67, <*8, or 
y 3 , | mentioned ‘Atiit Allah Ibn MasUd, say ini! 1 1 ^alJ not team to 3 uvc 
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him : i heard ihe Prophet (Cod lithim* anti give him peace -) *sy. 
Take ihc Kufun from tour* from 'Abd AlL&h Ihfi Mu-rod^ and S-flStm, and 
Mu idh, and Ohayy Ibn Kh-, 1 1 ^ m It has been ctmjecmred thai, by these 
words, the Prophet may have means to intimate that, after his death, the^ 
four Companions would survive until they remaineil the sole authorities on 
the! te\t oui of hii contemporaries but this conjecture is refuted by Ai 
Suj lsis t in ihc iwth Section ot the jVM*?, Upon historical grounds, because 
SUim was kilted in the battle of Al Yamiima (in ihe vt&r ir>, while 
Mo^db dind in the rdgit of Umar-(13—2^ W »>7 and Ibn Mas-mi 

in that qf 'Uthtotit ^4—55); whereat another great master of reading 
among ihe Companion'!, Zaid Ibn ThSbil s survived them a tohg time ltiH 
4t, 4* 44< 45, 5‘, 53, 54, 55- « A* therefore c«idudes dui 

tht r injunction so I earn the reading of the K^fdn from these tour Corn- 
(■unions was intended only for ihe lime in which it was issued . and he pr*> 
cettls to i;ivc an interest mg ancourn: of she ongin nt thm science among ihc 
Companion*generally, and of ita development by the tolhme:- *nd Then 
jiupih in the schools of Milkka, Al Madina. A 3 Bn^ra, A* Kill*, antS 
Ptntnmri It is «uffiejeur hern to men turn the names of the Marten 
famous as 4i the i^i r tn Ibn k-iLhir id- iri) at Hikkii WM 5 (d. *^ 9 ) 
at Al Madina ; Abb -Afitf iba Al 11 AH t<l 154) at Al Basra; f AjIm (d^ ttl 
m 1 s% Batura \± 156). and At KhTl (d. 189), al Al Kofa; and Ibn 
‘Amir «d- Xtt)U Dmnasetf*. 'Hie ProftaMW say* {R«t 1. PP' 
that she present reccrntftan of the A'Wrdw con lain* *■ coiiiJJfliaJroiy 
various read in ... mosii of them mere matters of ouhography, imd 
the rest ...» tmimiMirtanr rn the general sense 11 * and jtfrtumwi that 
■ fc the last-named will be found mcniioned in the ntyfte*. Sow* of the 
various readings arc f no doubt, mere masters of pfonnnelwtiort.* like ihc 

dialectic variant U lead by Umar and Ibn Marti** in accordance with 
the dialert of kman-i. fat Yiv in Ch. VlL f v. 42 £ and like she nnn- 

fleeted p?! read by S.ifi* in Ch. V\. 119. and by all ihc Scrfitt ev«K- 

Abii 'Aiiu nnd Ibn JCailiu m Ch, LXXXJX, v* if)j foi the inflected 
: bin, k* for ihe reading Electing thr #etiM. they are nciiher tew, nor 
always unimpoiunt. The Professor indeed iniliftiEtt only five such read 
mgs in his notes [Part 11 , ( pp 54* ^4, *? 3 , Jt Sb naming no 

authority for any variant: and these parrii-ubi readings arc perhaps not 
imporLmt, if iudeed any variation in the feme of passages accepted by 
rmlliimi of the human race Is divide mvclaxions can properly be considered 
tmimporunL Wilt the t«iadty nrul corapamtivc unimportiuice of the 

v.srianis noiked by Ihc Pnrft*wfaie due 111 Ida riiiHSELoiitif all the ntore m* 
imnant instant:t§. In Qi. V.» v. I, for example, he ttansteliai " O ft who 
Ihelirfcc, when yc me up to prayer, wash your face* and your hands, as iar 
m* ihe elbows ami iripu y^ur hejdi, and your icet down to tireaiiklei, ap- 
pimtly reading 1 ? -v^ coupled to : and ihus he makes the itcS 

r.-r^fy^ nut ifru^vj' The ocrbodo* practice, however, te to uwA, iu?l 

merely .n;?, the ffrri, and a^cordingty r*^X? in the accusative is read by 
N. n ’, Ibn 'Artiir, At Ki&ii x h and otheTi i and is actually given by hiuect. 
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and Kedslob; while the reading wtih ilic genitive is cefHUlntd: 
by rnaliy 4S produced by mere vicinity to tlie word being cob- 

struckvtly in the accusalis-t. Here then a reading srupinined hy the 
highest authority, affecting an important point of religious ceremonial, is 
utterly ignored by the Professor, who is thus betrayed into a serious rots- 
representation of the orthodox: practice. Again in Ch. V[T„ v. i j.V whu 
he translates “Those whom vc call on, other than CkxL are servants like 
>windve>" iPart f . -•■ ifiaj, fie omits to notice a reading of die Kuft 
PoUnwer Sa‘ld ibn I u hair id. 95). inaieriatly altering, if not euclly revtr.- 
mg, the sense, which then becomes " Those *hom ye call on, oilier than 
Cod, are not servants like yotusekes, hut arc inferior to you." And ii has 
been shown that, in Ch. X., y- ; 2. he either remind tun iidsirumlatcs, the 
reading of the majority or adopts, without a word of remark, the 

solitary reading of N ifi‘ .*-=-7 Nor would it he difficult to adduce other 
instances of the Professor's omission to mention readings maternity affect¬ 
ing the sense. 

Various accidental errors, mere slip^ of the pen or misprints, ob .en¬ 
able in. ibesc two volumes:—e^f-, "jftfawha " [Part I., p. leaviii.; for 
'*jfjlaaUia, ,r "yMtraJ" ion the same prtgei inr t ' J jMirll 1 " und "abur" 
(Part l. f [i. jyl for “ubiir-" And the transliteration of proper names 
it often inaccurate, “Ommaiyat Ibn Half ” (on the same pagel, »h«c 
4 second " m" ii inserted in the son’s name lOmswi], and an "a" is 
omitted in the father ! name (KJialiX); ‘Abd Allah Ibn TJbayy. where the 
father's name i* r licit -.onset ime- correctly with one "b," as m Pan 
pp. x sxv and hiti., anti sometimes incorrectly with two, 4. in but It , 
pp. 74 and 77, while in the lodes the two sellings are siiten in sqwnbt 
ankles as if the} represented different names . Dhu n Nave ■=. Pan fl , 
p. js 7 ) for Dhii Muds; Kaawdii (Pan L, p. Im.i hu Rirwln 1 ihn 
Mu- Mira ' (Part IT., pp. 255, 195 . thn Monies 

" March " ( Pun I!., p 150} and " Mareb * (Part II.. \y 153► {m “ M m *> ■ 

while "ihn ^ Mu’ha/tol" fP*it II., p. 741 15 a qiujinr perversion of "ibn 
a I Mu'lujral, which again is niliprinled ‘ibn at MuWhl in the Index 

<P JS*). 
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TRIAL BY ORDEAL IN SIAM AND THE 
SIAMESE LAW* OF ORDEALS. 

By Captain G. E. Gekinl 

Royal Siam etc Sen ice 


I. 

Okdkma, »i Si.-iu axii the Siaiiiisoumso rousnus. 

Tin. forms of trial by Ordeal anciently used in Seim were evidently intro¬ 
duced witli the codes of Hindi) laws known as (lie hhanoas’mstfis anil 
the Snirjto. This is shown by the fact of iheir corresponding, gn the 
whole. Hi the forms of Ordeal described in the Hindi! (uw bo k - or [ tac- 
Used in India in accordance with ancient tradition, A study, therefore. of 
the StiniKSc Ordeals and j comparison between them and ihose formerly 
in use in India, may, besides contributing to establish ibe approximate 
date of their introduction, also dpliiin many delailt of their Hi in I u proto 
types which are cilhcr left untouched or are but vaguely referred to in the 
extant Hindu codes. The prospects til -nieces. in thn Imereamg -tud> 
.ire all the greater because fortunately there still exists, in thr > olleciion ui 
old Siamese laws, a very detailed erne on Ordeals, dating a- fir back a* 
\ i. i *${,' the ascertained authenticity of which consunites it .1 sure and 
valuable standjioint for the retrospective inquiry 1 purple to make. 

Most of the ancient law treatises of India, as is well known, are singularly 
iilait on Ordeals though Lb- BiiHlcr has poiiiled out that the arguitutttam 
a tileniie alcme doe'- not ptuvt thd they were not in n«. Traces di" such 
practices, once prevalent, in various forms, aho atuotts; other Indo-European 
races, we visible m the OJIia The Afmtontbiy* immoiatm 
solitary instance amongst the oldeT Coda of ita clais—contains aWamw 
to the use of the “divine proof** 1 and Muni** D/utrmAiMsfra mention*— 
though very cursorily—ordeals by fire ami water, li it. however, only in 
the later law-books of Yajhav-lkya, N-iracb. and Pitltnaha fund more 
especially in the two [utlerj that we find distinctly mentioned ami sum¬ 
marily de * at bt?d 6vc and even seven kind* of Ordeals reconmi ended nut 
only ax tests of an oath os in M.-mm hut also as proofs of the intuxetee of 
the accused in doubtful cases. Ye* their application is nut in those 
trouser, a* in Stimesv law, intended in partkiilar to both |unir» in 
a cause ■ .t fact which I attribute more to ihc customary reticence of the 
Hindu Inw-givets on the form* of judicial procedure, which were probably 
often left to custom, than to a tcil absence of sich -* procedure m tbeir 
ancient law<tmru Whether it was followed, tn ihe Utter. dn*D to recent 
limes or not. I am enable to say ; bill it fceim to tur ihi! we can infer 
in nutrient cristem c, first from us being sanctioned by an epitome »f Ihc 
law- ijf ptoeeduie purporting to be extracted from ;■ r '- fll Maun* 

manaoAdf/^ imported from Ptgu* : and secondly, from the far: of its 

F I |.„tn Wl«rl)i!| Ruruptm ndlnlM* in a Win .A lhi> I'ill IT’! ot ( hc .l/Jjira 
M*-~aiA,Utrn dimag « I’wgH Hum whki evuletnjj die B«nm«r, * am«»c *ttJ 
'■ambodisu (.ns*. leal Juiml Fragment* “f « if the (Higirji I 1 dr in- HID 
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being recognised in ihc ideals practised in Europe during ibc middle 
ago. which evidently had been introduced with many other customs from 
Hindi*.Aryan lands. 

According lo this procedure extracted from the Pali DJntrmxshastni, 
when the parties in a cause do not agree as to their statements and 
challenge each other to an Ordeal, this roust Iw allowed. Again, when 
die evidence of accuser, accused and their respective? witnesses is conflicting 
or insufficient to establish the case, both accuser and accused ate w purify 
themselves of suspicion {by Ordeal) in each others presence. 

It is further stated in the Siamese l-aw of Witnesses, dated Sunday, the 
Oth June tjjo A.U., art, hj, that, in the event of both |iarii« in a cans? 
being unable to produce any witnesses, alleging that the latter have died 
of emigrated to some distant place, Ixtth must be subjected to l He test of 
an Ordeal to dear the tnalter. should the importance ol the case demand 
it,* Several other in stances in which an Ordeal between the two bugam-i 
mm' be resorted to. will be found in the U» o! Ordeals a translation of 
which will be given liter. 

An Ordeal is not. however, allowed between a litigant and hiv witness 
when the latter* evidence does not corroborate the statements of the 
former. In such a rase the litigant liwus, and this because " he has been 
worsted by hts own witness." (law of Witnesses, art. rSlh, and law of 
Procedure, art. 8th I. A similar principle is laid down in Nurada who 
^ which I lw» to state time bean hmy wUectlofl and hope u pshtoh *> 

tta\ ibey m*f citmjjtiiKifi wiih the Sumkrit taL 

Thu tjurabcitottt Clmly itaia il m — im *'m 
-,t faun ««»**« lAmllfiff. «tu«tr<r f***mp*~Ufcti** Mm Jtdw uu-i-u 
‘-wrtT MimM." Mt il KIJ b*. i^l criuiiiijr KUDi in I* ihc i * 

MyiL-ThiAi nuJu eilhc: ip t'fga, CtylM or WW liPUti beiiifc 

tin HdUlfiUitrtc wnvmL Thn a frhma ny ils eflanttilll ch««SiJ* ara! hrii* 

wwfa m hI upturn to Lh* "Thf*= ’ ^ tbc Timl; Uu it u 

Ii^irtlaa Unit tm unu Dhirwms&rm a the Alias*a «h«*l ut, fttll mw? 3iUij L an itu 
Menu la* it Ik#* mth t ihwpiK* of in own «%pig *ti accoum of 

oniiCT-rC K U«£ bc^Mlpios rflltc fwni 4 i^hi i)i uioUiWs aod d she Inrth Lilt d Mam- 
miMi She trnn ililwc |t»oi Mr. siffwtfd. ml Mft «m*I «nt 

hd™ prttod *R Wd UJkW t| Util Hf* f^ltlS i*BI** ertfiCt* fa» It, *C Slfelj 

-r^aikik thflj iLkdl i. VMkvfl of (Eu Wtttf lim CXCSUd kn£ kefa-TF 111* 

¥ |j « Till Oflfttttiy IP L'-c^Tl, *tiw TI iru jiratahly hjf ihz wiy 1 ^l!(3W 

mM^rjLTXv, with I be Script vLrrw, |>o« l»ib. l-j:. 1***-h, iitim Ctylii-L Thh. 

fjmfl .-. bf aiatruitinl udCJI w* kmflv fee ccitjmp tn w&teh of ch* 

LlLIct two CMmviiia ihU W1 Tmkm itjli c^aa S =iteJ. U WCRlld am be u *41 lurpfi^^ ri 

it turned Ml til Ik.iIic very l4» Cnde ™kt thi ol A*A« in 

isnu^ * Rt^ NdiHtSi, waitlUi tft M^hUlut tm| hnilie6i> of the uM Vlimrti 

it emamnian kmih ^ dl^tc iusiitb] of ilu Ubl in Mw 
l»ilL j*iL N'iiinU li. icj), util H eOitutm esher axeniuJ ddSemm ■ ^ Umf; ^ 
mailtfA hrni bps ™ nunj point* If l£t*e9 ua^t aiincii& ^*lih tfcflK I* 1 * 
QdH 

The u tfem thb J3Mim*K*4lirrti ■» tm|,uitp!l fitwi CcrJcm ir> ituJihfl- 

£l)vm wilil tbe BvliKAfl Saipl«i» 4nd Their CwmiPiiJT- ; bui Uu# -* w*t* ttfcJhbfi 
ipjj ihe dlf )MUUl intefenc* frran 11 n, lhfl.: ib* -LiLc al iti ilUK^Miai tw LV^a tftflU 
haw Iflftm H^o4 the rth etrituiy 

* tfl cueh cam Mus, *m the Oihet liiml, fueichhti *0 ojlH, »feaL 109 : *’ li V*vi 
ifwtsn; ilu F*r« MtSen kw *rfd?h iie eroibWi?, ami ^ihe IW^^I 

wUf 14* mlly atf^jUaa. Ibl IflSlh. be m*f H Im be tflWiHWWd ere=a bf V uaifc_ ,a 
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Trial by Ordeal in Siam. 

«aya (v. 93 asul 94): " If a litigant is, by the act of fete, abandoned by hit 
uitiicssM in a lswsuir, the wise will not have him absolved even through 
an Ordeal," Again? an Ordeal is not allowed when applied for by a 
litigant who has no witnesses, while the other has witnesses to prove his 
cornea 1 ion : in this event (he party who has no witnesses loses hi* cause, 
(law of Wt I nesses, an. t?; rf. also Manu, vtii. 57,} 

Siamese law recognises no ease as that staled in \'urada {v. 10a, 104 
and 105} where the defendant alone (in 1it- absence of witnesses on either 
side! b required to undergo the Ordeal to free himself from (he charge 
brought against him. Siamese law is far more equitable: it makes both 
litigants prove their nesjteciive contention by subjecting both to the test, 
thus preventing the frequent making of false charges. 

According to the old law, the Ordeal can be applied to witnesses in 
3 cases — 

I5t. When a witness is under suspicion of giving false evidence because 
In, statements differ from those of other witnesses, he must clear himself 
of suspicion by an Ordeal, success in which maker his statements pro vail 
over those of the other witnesses. (Law of Witnesses, art. j.) 

and. When the witness belongs to a class who are not allowed as wit- 
nCirca in the court unless by the consent of Irolh liti^Jiits, or in canes 
uhem no property qualified witnesses arc available.* After a successful 
01 deal, even hb statements must be accepted as true. (AW, art, r j > 

3rd, When one witness gives evidence corroborating ihc statements of 
one of die litigants, and is contradicted and impugned by another witness, 
both must undergo an Ordeal to ascertain their veracity. (1 &ii. t art. 50.) 

In ail cases the evidence of a witness who has successfully passed an 
Ordeal and 1 hereby purified himself, is preferred to that of other witnesses 
who have not undergone the same test- {IbU., an. 8, u, 13)- 

In Siamese law the Ordeal it styled /Air*’/, derived from tte Sanskrit 
t'lrud/Ai parity, and riWitinw = cleansing, purification: hence the 
signification of the Siiimese pKhitt « a tat of parity ew means of purifier 
tion. Water and fire, considered from the highest amkjLilly ai the gTtal 
purifiers, arc naturally used in this form of purgation j vtiMcffee nearly ah 
the Ordeals recommended by Hindu law givers and sanctioned by Siamese 
law, come under the two categories of water or fire Ordeals. To the 
former belong Ordeals bv Diving, Swimming, and Drinking the sacred 
libationto the latter, Carrying lire, Walking over live coals. Dipping the 
hand of finger in hoi oil, molten lead or tin, and the Candle Ordeal. 
Other test*, not directly included under these two heads are neierthdett 
mon? or less ccmnecicd with them. 

Hie seven kinds of Ordeal* described by Pil&maha and partly lUcminotd 
by hi* predecessors Sarada and Vljfanlip ar« i—(1) by balance, (a) by 
fire, (3) by water, (4) by poison, (5) by the »«ed libation, (fi) by chewing 
grains of rice, (y> by taking out a piece of gold from hot oil. 

Of the 7 farms of Ordeals sanctioned by the Siamese law «f a.is. *3.56, 

* Twenty.cine dutc «T pn*on» who cinnu be witnesses ire rovntiaced is Mmu, 
107 at thereabout* in Kirdu, and H in the Sianw* Uw of wdritNo, Ahujoj 
these sir ferherffim, ggnttloi, ifiwniko] (sr nl ler Imte rtidmj, putiiuici, ete- 

KEW SERIES. TOE- IX* DI> 
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of which | shall give A tiandmioa, two correspond to No*, a «*d 3 of lli * 
peeking fill, and one to No. 7. with foe slight ***»« that ™h*d taid 
or tin is ftibtthuud for h«tcd oil, No*. 4, 5 ^ atso “f l l " 

mm in taler times, and though not i*neiie«d by Uw, they wc« employed 
in law-coons on the responsibility oi the judges, a*d »» “lie pmany oi 
houses, ■ni«e latter practices, however, -etc probably introduced si a 
taler date: for bad they been known and in favour when ibe U« of i JS 1 * 
was enacted, they would certainly have been men!tuned in it- I he 
■‘jtni rei'M? from this law of these forms as also of the Otdeal by Balance 
give* B* a eke tu the date of thcii introduction in Siam, Jn fai t, a* 
law’ of 1356 and that of witnesses of IJJO we W “&«]* u * lh * lt!St 01 
(he lW Dhamubistra already mentioned, we surmise iJwt N ^ <> * a 
and <i of die Ordeals mentioned in whole or m part by ^ ojnavalkya, 
N.imdn and Pi Omaha and ignored by foe taws oi Siam, must have Iwm 
unknown to the author of the Pali JJtormviSiitr*. the prototype and bat.* 
of the Slime* lams; and consequently. the l'Jb 
anterior to the Codes of tire three Hindu lawgivers muned above. I 
ceding from this haii^ bj cTtcliisiciiiy I think "me saic*) i ct u ^ 

ist The tests by poison, by the sacred libation and by chewing E™» 
of rice, not mentioned in the La. of Ordeals of -vu, IJS*. tmist have been 
introduced taler into Slim. Though described b> Pitatnalia who lived 
about the rith century and alluded to by Narada who, according to r. 
lolly, flourished between a.u 4« and S50. they do aert appear w vc 
reached Siam until many centuries later—by no means all imjirtilablc view. 

,-nrf. The Ordeal by balmier is not found either in the taw of ,Jf 
in its prototype, the IW pMrmiis^h/m, whilst it appears in the taw ctx.e 
oi Sarada and of Yajrisviiikya, h« predecessor, who, according to hietM e* 
lived between ,y.i>, 10^300, Hence it follows that the Pal. bode must be 
Older even than Yijtiamllsya, and can, therefore, claim an antiquity reach¬ 
ing further than the iiid century, 

3rd, A* the Puli Code i* pervaded by a Ituddhiiii spirit, it tnus’ .save 
been compiled in India or Ceylon at wwe period when Buddhism 
nourished, and on the bun of a />A<fnoil#l» °f Mfaiava «hool. or 
perhaps on the Minava Dharmashtutra itidf. tf it already tainted then in 
it* present farm : and it must have been afterwards brought to fegu b> 
iliiddhbi missLuEirj» 

Thli wotiiil OTjr its ifltiqiuty to the time of AsoJtai \hz gfildfiii a l^ ^ 
Buddhism in India,—tf- about 3°° Uut ■ il mentions hrwc 

furmi of Ordeal th-a Manu, and there is on tradition of its having l>.en 
brought by the fim Buddhist missionaries despatched about that peril*] » 
Pegu, it may be put down to a tatcr date. Thai it can be older ih.tr NJ»da 
il qmte out of die question, a* ts proved, bestlo* the reasons gi' cm above, by 
ihc fact that, like die MAnara /tAarnuiMitm, it mentions only 7 farms of 
bondage of itavvty, whilst SSruda distinguish® as many Pi 13 ; nod by 
aha wincidavc^ and discrepancies. Thera U, further, a treilitron of its 
havmg Item tin ported to Pegu with the Buddhist Scriptures by Buddha- 
gHou, about A,rx ijo, AH these dtotmrtajicw combine to warrant far 
the PMi Code the antiquity here claimed fat it And *s the fanu and date 
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of introduction of ihc Old cab. mentioned in the lew of 135* u« intimately 
connected with it, we may conclude that these fractices became known in 
1‘igu. and thence in Siam and Cambodia, about the vth century, though 
they may not have been adopted for sonic lime later. Sot much later, 
however: because in a description of the ancient capital Bokhothai, as it 
was at the time of the establishment of the 3 id west Ciifa Em, *-t>. <*i* t it 
is said thm there rose, before the rgyal Court of Justice, a shrine dedicate-:! 
to the god Kiln, for Ordeals by fire and water, Moreover, the life of a 
famous CoUtt jester of Ayutliia , 4 who lived about 1000-1050 a, 11., mentions 
a water Ordeal to which I shall revert further oil Other allusions 10 fire 
and water Ordeals especially, occur in Siamese metrical works Of a period 
preceding the rivlh century. As these two forms of Ordeal were those 
most frequently employed in criminal owes a* tests of the truthfulness of 
witnesses, shrines dedicated to the god KSla, and ponds suitable for 
Ordeals by diving and swimming were provided near -stmost all ancient 
Courts of Justice. Their remains eon still be traced in the old capital* J jf 
Cambodia and Siim- They were provided in Bangkok, when it wa* made 
the capital, in JLtc 178a ; but there is no record of their having ever beer, 
tried, as trial by Oof cal had then been abandoned. The shrine of Kida 
."till 'csists by the ride of the Court, and the pond for water Ordeals in 
front of it was filled in, only a few years ago. 

The reasons above given should suSice to show that Ordeals were intro¬ 
duced into >iim not later than the vih t>: tlte viith century; that y were 
legally sanctioned in AJ> (including the oath of which more antra); 
2nd that other tests of minor import, prevalent in India, Pegu, etc., were 
imported, and still later adopted by the load judiciary and by pattti 
persons, haring never been, apparently, Mnahmed by law. These (muiices 
Cuntlatlfed in use in Si-ltn up to the beginning of the presem century and 
m the neighbouring countries until quite recently: some we even now rn 
Ubc in M-rne parts of l-lus and, Cambodia. 

Though hill particulars especially on Ordeals by tire and water me cap¬ 
tained m the bw of 133d, ether forms of these tests ore not treated in 
epinJ detail, anti some are not drsexibed at all- Hearts I think that an 
inquiry into the various public and private Ordeals formerly obtaining in 
Siam and the neighbouring countries, aided by »nrc mtpUnatron from 
other sources, will prove of interest anil will help to remove tiu. ubscurity 
■rill retting cm these antiquated methods of judicial procedure, l thail 
now, therefore, briefly review each kind of Ordeal. 


1 , OrJtal by Firt, 

Thi* scums to have been the mow common and the most indent test 
employed in India. Everyone knows the touching narrative, in (he 
Alrwrij* a’w„ of this form of Ordtal triumphantly stained by Sttfi, w«o t 
no her entering the fire, the god Agfli issued from the flames, bearing her 


* An CMURIW «rf it wsl tnUitishftl in VtJ. V„ Kft. J $f lire F ‘ «<*“ 
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tipqn his knees a* M» own daughter Mam* [*>U 116] relates how Valsa, 
accused by his stepbrother of being the offspring of i Sfidra woman, jiassed 
through the fire in proof of the falseness of this alienation, and 'the fire, 
the spy of the world, burned not even a hair of his, because of hu veracity. M 
Ninuia, after staling (v, 103] that “he whom the fire bums not . . - or 
who nurds with no speedy misfortune must be held vuraeiaufi in his t«ti- 
nnin> or Oath, and is freed from the charge: otherwise he 'a guilty."— 
ordains thi* test for Kshwriyas and for the rainy season. In describing it 
he tays that it consists in walking slowly—holding in the hands a ball of 
red-hot iron, wrapped in leaves—through 7 circle*. each one foot 

across, and 3S inches apart. Mann stems to concur, us he states I vin. 1 Hi 
that the Ordeal consists in carrying fire. Hut, as we have seen, such was 
not the ancient lire-Ordeal o. India, to which the test followed in Slum 
was toast closely allied,—a point, perhaps, which indicate* -a groaieranti 
ijujty than lh« of the tests mentioned by Mann anti Xfitnda. In 
in fact, this Ordeal implied that both accuser and accused should walk, 
hare-fun a, over a to iucbthick layer of live coal*, placed in a ditch is feet 
long by re inches wide and 10 inches deep, whilst officials, murelimg one 
on each side of the competitors undergoing the trial, pressed heavily upon 
rheir shout tiers to prevent them from getting over their task too rpiiek.y. 
La Lptihitm was of opinion that this weight, so far from exposing them 
ro be burnt, stifled the action of the lire under their feet, and states ihnt 
“as they (the Siamese) ate accustomed to go with naked feet and have the 
sole of the foot hard like hom. it is very common that the fire spate* them, 
provided they test the fool upon the cods; for the way to hum ihcmwlves 

is to go‘lutekly and lightly.’ . 

The persons undergoing this Ordeal had to prepare for it by fasts and 
ablution*, and offering* were wade on their behalf to the shone of Kiila 
(Varna s the (wheeling deity of such persons and the regent of the nether 
rep™, to aven limit being carried od by his messengers donag the 
dangerous trial A shed was wetted on the spot, whence the Judge* 
watched the proceeding, and where they lasted at the expense of the com¬ 
petitor, Immediately before the trial, the protection of the various deities 
the Buddhist pantheon was invoked, followed by a solemn adjuration, 
in which the wrath of the deities, demons and goblins was imprecated upon 
him who staled a falsehood, and upon those, whether celestial, human of 
diabolical* wlia might in any maimer as^si him * Tba gloirbg 
having meanwhile been placed in the ditch, the two antagonists purified 
by ablutions, weiring round their heads the mtuigak diadem, with pro¬ 
tective strings of unspun cotton tied to their wrists, were conducted to the 
fiery chasm and the gong gave the signal far beginning the trial Of the 
parties, he whose soles showed no signs of blistering after the Ordeal and 
» yjj ac .... j ^ of a dntilai lopcnaw In S 4 na# VI, luretnlrf, w tin-*, 

10 be mil before tb< peur Or Jjetwnr iViot to andeipi the Onl«*l S 

Hi. “ Tlwe. 0 iW dwclbwt In the inlrrUrt uf ell erxrUJUS, like i wilOot Thu« 

»hi» Eiiutal* Jo mrt trap! ebaxui 

It ♦* This icxn It btaioneJ Is a cause uvi <w™» «qyllhdt Tttartfo** 1 

Mm him lawfully from On* per plenty." TW» seem* Iwi * (nS“*=t ^ * l “6 er 
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during the following 15 flays, was ikdansd the victor. 1/ both pbaed it 
unhurt, they subsequently underwent -inoiher Ordeal by water; bus if both 
were injured by the fire, both were hdd guilty. In civil suits their ease 
was dismissed, alter both had paid a fine. 

Otdeal by fire is mentioned by nearly all early travellers to Slim, 
especially by Schoulen, Cwwiu and La Loubfere ; but no one gives it 
even a fairly adequate treatment. Van Vltet mentions thui such a tes-i 
was resorted to in proof of his innocence by a Siamese mandarin accused 
of com, pirn y, art, a a*. <<135. An isolated case occurred in a law court at 
Sawunkhaluk about 30 years ago ; for there was still no decree abrogating 
the bw of 135ft. though ii has ceased to ft™ part or Siamese judicial 
piotetluic since Bangkok became the capital of idja, in A- is. i'Ai. 

2- Ordeal by Diving. 

Thii form of trial was formerly used not only in Siam but also in India, 
Burma, Cambodia and Unt, and it still occurs In Some places. Xarada 
ordains it fot the hot season ind for the Ya%i caste, adding that the 
water “ should Ire very clear, very cool, free from leeches and mud, broad, 
not too shallow, and with no strong current. Its depth was not to reach 
beyond the navel; and the du rati on ot the dive was the time employed by 
a swift runner to bring track three arrows discharged in 1 ut cession from a 
bow of medium strength, i t,, having a range of 60a angd. m. The accused, 
after worshipping Yuma "id Yanina, bad to plunge under water. If he 
remained submerged lot the prescribed time, he was acquitted, If, how¬ 
ever, even a limb emerged above water before the time, he was held guilty. 
In Siam the trial took place in the deeper water of the ponds provided 
for this purpose or in the river, Two slakes were driven into the bottom, 
to feci apart, for the use of the divers, On the appointed day the two 
competitors, after worshipping KMa, Varan* and other water-deities a* 
p r^rjWf by Naratla, were led to the edge 0/ she water arrayed as for 
Fire Ordeals, with the addition of a kind of ajxgut enclosing their necks, 
and a safety rope tied found she waist After suitable invocations to the 
gods, and solemn adjuration* against the gulliy * the two competitors were 
allowed—no doubt in pursuance of the ancient Oistora of taking auguries, 
common to all Tibeto-Butmau races—to have a game of cock-fighting, to 
draw prognostics of their undertaking, fhts over, they entered the water 
up lo their necks and waited holding their respective stakes, while 4 
horizontal pole was placed across both, from the shoulder of one to I hat of 
the other- An official stood by each in readiness to press down their 
under water. This was done at a signal from the gong when both 
• iree a Inmalat'fM of the lr*1 rtSfifttfed tor the (lurpttti ii ibe cm! of the Law of 
Onfall, N^taiin, YU, hat id invocation of a similar tenor : 

14. " BccatMC lire are** fro™ water, therefore [bote who know the juBtepl* of the law 
orslaia jmr^acion t# he mints: e. penally hy water. 

IJ. “Thns art rsaJrttl me* all jjwii' and an the hot mrani of jmnfialimi; them an 
the prodiuiit of creature*. 0 mighty, pleiULBt, oool Water. 

ift. "nMiOaue, liven in the interior of all auinu tikea wintdjj (Ink iroant 
What atm rift not iom [-seisewl. 

i;. “ Thir sum, arraign*! in • war, Uivea into lh« \ ftutrricaa UiayeU thoa Jalieer 
him lawfully Inna thb perpleiitJ-," 
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wcrrc rirouhtB&GtHly fimnm^p each htilciinj by bK pole alun^ which he 
descended : be who remained longest under water became the victor. 

It nuii her party came up alter the expiring of f* pdJas {36 minutca), both 
<ttc hauled up by their safety-mpe*, Hen?, peihap^ the u t» a clerical 
error Cor 1 fihfa or 2 frbias, which would reduce the othcn*i?e eMinnmti 
length of time yet amply test the diving power of any man* Still due 
ailowinoe, regarding time, should be made fur Siamese prqfidfeacy in 
diving and swimming i-n LouhcfC says : 11 Everyone practises from his 
youth to famUhiric hiniscsf with Gre, and to continue a Song lime under 
n|.er In the Life of Sri Thwiitah’au, the Courtlier already men- 
tinned* an Ordeal hy Hiving is related tatwcea him and a " champion n 
from l-aos, who could rein 11 in under *dier lrmg enough m plait a I =_-l- ktre 
complete The buffoon beat the “champion/ 1 hut only by unfair play. 

When this Ordeal was applied to test a suspected person, the time of the 
dive ivas ft red by law ar 3 A7.iiri T r>. r fcl terrier. ■? |r m holding in the hteaih 
It is difficult 10 lull Imw long a AT$w was* If it i:otrei|Krmled a 
prAna 4 respiration),. it would be only 4 seconds and 3 A r fAm would make 
but l - seconds, — a very poor test indeed. Hence a A/d^r have 

menu 1 longer time- If the person undergoing the Ondeal remained 
■ii n ■ h-i water bur the pi scribed time «>f 3 AZifitr, he wav purged Oi all sus¬ 
picion. 

Sot util) in Siam* hut in She neighbouring countries the Ordeal by 
Hiving w;iv ihc ttiovt popular and com si inn lest of innocence and veracity 
Kepreneniiltiqns of si ad> Ordeah* «irh puppets moved by machinery, ore 
men now ohm emibited among the mechanical toys which usually form 
one of the attractions ot Siimrse festivals The scene represents a C'ouic 
of Juesicc with two persons [xirfortniug ^he dive, ami t: creases much 
merriment among the crowds to ree she tniftre rA one of the divert w ho, 
an coming up. finds hi= antagonist still under water, and, seeing himself 
wtrisicU. hastens to plunge down again in the hope of escaping detection. 

Nu doubt uuch Ordeals afforded much amusement 10 the hysuimfcrs, 
rtbu uften betsed money 00 the competitor whom they esfleeted 10 win ihe 
n tab tlenl McMahon, In hi* |J Kireus of the < irddtn Ouz^anesc/ stales 
that “the Oideal by water (r.*\, by diving) is 1 argriy idettai by both 
HuTmnc and Kart ns, and man y mutant c= oft record cd, wherein foolldi 
and inffiluuted people lc*e their lives, by submitting tfsercto, This absurdly 
tupcrKitiQUf cuntf in . . i? recognised in she criminal procedure pertain¬ 
ing so the f/M-Jjnr ar Supreme Coun of she Ring of Hunts a, where the 
faTr<- 15 carried out to a mort ridiculous dtenl owing to the judge* occa- 
lion ally permitting the parties 10 provide substitutes, thereby dcfealbg itie 
original objec: of the ceremony, which no doubt w .-1 the exposure of the 
delinquent, who, burdened wish a guilty conscience, was supposed less 
likely 10 hive hii wits under control m el£ to carry hitn through the ordeal 
satisfactorily/* And he UArratea the story of a Fcrsian trader involved in 
a suit wiih a limman who ualocied a profesicanai diver as tsSs 3 ufo=rimie T 
fust the Penian. by securing she oenficos of a pearl-diver, laifly distanced 
his oom|»ct[tor, *nd won the case, 

niocijjh dhconlinticd ld Siam Coj the Lmi ccuiun% QrdciJ iiy [Jiving 
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still finds favour among the l-ios ; «nd Bock fatcrilre* one he wit¬ 

nessed at Oiieng-mji, as Luc as the 14th l*ntiary, iS 8 a {“TCfflpfc in(i 
Elephants, p. ij3, 154). it toot pUct l»» fhySs, iu die JA 

Pi kg [ClVieiignidi] river, howei, however, were engaged- 11 Iv*cli 1’hyn 
having provided himself with a'champion who would Ho his b-st 10 prove 
his master in the right . . . the two men waited into the river, cadi with 
a tt5(w round his waist, which was held by a third man, to proven! theta 
from being earned away by the swift current' Each man bore route 
fewer, on his headt and a string of buses round he- uetfc. Amid a 
br«t hires silence the two swarthy figures stood awaiting the word to dive : 
then a splash, and they were lust to view. , . . A few moments later and 
a &bpuc greesc-d the appearance flf a dark, [&und ofcycci above tiiu water, 
and the trial «as over. It was the head of the losing diver, who had 
remained under water exactly a minutes 15 seconds Then the other 
competitor was pulled up “with a record several seconds Utter than his 
opponent-. 11 

One of the meat curiousanti memorable OideaJs by Diving, she li.it of 
hi fcfol perhaps performed m Ska. was lhac motioned in the hica) 

Annals, vol, iL, pp. 548-9- In t? 7 ° A a -> Kin £ m dtfcnte,) tbe 
of a certain rebellious Hrad-prie*t of Mtiang Fang, cap turn, g a great 
number of hi. follow still wearing the yellow robe. Having guided 
tbiim he 1 old them that they were all under siupscuan, because many uf 
then ha.l sided with the rebel, taken up irn* and pillaged the comtiy,— 
acts rendering them unworthy of further wearing die yeH-i* robis and 
stooging to the order;—that as it *» itn^bk to distinguish the mno- 
tent from the guiity, they would be urged to conferthru &ose who 
avowed 1 heir guilt, must Immediately doff the yellow robes, and the king 
wtiuld give them a suit or other clothes and tel them free:—that these 
pleading not guilty would have to prove their innocence hy diving under 
water for the prescribed lime of 4 A 7 <«r .—and that those who. ahe* 
having prmested their innocence, at the moment of the trill changed their 
minds and confessed their guilt, would be executed 

Many of the priests avowed their fault; butstffl a siood miff her cod 
tinned to affirm their innocence and their willingness 10 pf rivc l! hy the 
divine t«L The king, therefore, caused a pavilion to be creci--n « a 
temporary shrine. canopied with white doth and bung with wfuic curtain^ 
in which was raised an alter on which b*ti offerings for 'l™ 5 ““ 
goblins were placed There the ting pronounced a soHimi invocation 
and adjuration, t> the effect that the me Hr and virtue (/* r*m&t**) of the 
dcTas who would * uncss ihc trial, of the king and of tho*e ptiren who wore 
not gniky. might protect their lives; and that the devas should cause all 
who had infringed the roles of the Order and rendered themselves guilty 
,„ one nf the four (bfcoecs invoking expulsion from the priest 

hood i to be defeated m the trial, thus making their guilt man, lest betore 
the whole world. After (hU adjuration, the King -at down on a 
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chair by (be river-batik to watch the proceedings. Many of the prkrstt 
succeeded iin. the GrdeaJ, but others who wca- not equal tf> the occasion 
were ignominious]}* divested of their robe- j-nd then execute d, Tbdr 
mnaiia were ibrqwn inig a heap and bum; thdi asbea wens mixed with 
{lime; and Lacquer, and were used to whitewash the i^Ad contain¬ 
ing the ^crcd raises tn Aftimtg * 

* The frally termed tmmk her« Abvitisd to Add uml liai" plutcrifrj; wbiirw&^UfHl 
>u:r^t 1 ::! Lkdid^S ifl i^nFfjdty itifulc of thr aihrii Ijf burnt TUf^i Hllitcd wiih the hlaiite 
Tsmkh obtained trail ibe Mtfxmtrrkm mifuHuima. It a deemed a rocnwriadi act m 

giTt wont clolhM a*4 n?bcr> ftri thl* purport, 
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THE CHINESE VICE ROYALTY OF 
MANCHURIA. 

! /wjw iktri LituL J "Skttek of the Chinch Emfh?/'} 

Translate]* uv Li-Colonel W. E. Gow an. 


ir. 4 

I>“ ie*peci of its orographieal construction the Efface of Manchuria, which 
is watered by streams of the oceanic basin, presents a regular system of 
mountain ridges and valleys which form the eastern descent from ihe 
Mongolian plateau* the lowest pan or which ii the 11 Grenier Singnn " with 
■l Trend from N.N-Eust to 5J&WeaL This long ranee, which on the north 
divided the river systems - J' the Argmta and Honul, falls cowards the 
to an easy dojx:, hut its eastern heights, falling mme abruptly on the aide 
of Manchuria* tqwur the surface of lhal area m considerably that the 
pentef ell am of iIlie cutmtty* with the exception of some few mountainous 
localities, ties considerably below ihc level of I'teaeti of Gobi, which h 
the most de preyed portion of the Mongolian plateau. To wards the north 
she “Grater ningan fcS or, 10 speak more ca needy. the Uix-An-Aiin, runs 
into the plateau of HkhurhAiin f of which the tnsierr; pare goes by the mum 
oi the 14 I^set Hingan," but it La also known to the natives x* tht J}a-Qew- 
A/iu. These mountains separate lbe sources of the rivers XonnI and 
Sungam from the Amur trashy bin, as far as h known, they have no very 
considerable altitude. Thus the waier-parting of the range, where it is 
erased by the mid which connects the towns of Morgen and Aigun, no¬ 
where rises higher than 1*975 fid According to traveller* loo the ]ieak.v 
Of this range tower but little above the passes On the scrnih-western 
dopes of the 11 Lewr HiogaiV in the baam of the river Ncrmut, which 
fads into the South nvtr through its left bank, there stands, between the 
towns of Morgen and Tsiuigar, this natural boundary of Uj im-KhoUlangi 
Or'‘the nine hillocks or beacons. 1 * It was here that in iyao and 17x1 
there occurred an earthquake accompanied by violent subterranean rumb¬ 
lings Of this remarkable volcanic phenomenon there arc detailed accounts 
in the Chine** ufrkLiJ rcjKirts b^cd upon an inspection of the locality. 
These accounts wrre for the fir*E time commun seated to European* during 
the y^ar 1850 by the ionium Russian sinalogUl* V. P, VastSieHj Father 
PaUadiits 1 0 q who, in tByo* traversed the country cm fits way to the Iran 
^ Uocgcn, which lies 10 the west of the wokuric region referred to, was 
triformed by the natives who accompanied hmi that the C hinese cab the 
area in question Lvif***M‘Shan Or “the sulphur mountains/ 1 irom the 

* ira Ltix * Alkik Rvvtxw " tar tb* Jfcmtf flf yitmehuda mud fiw detail* 
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abundant* of sulphur which the} contain but which the Chinese Govern- 
meat will mi all aw so be worked.* 

In the Krtilhnciiiurii |um <jf Manchuria, near to the Korean frontier, 
the highest mountain ma^s in the country. This i* known to the 
Chinese by "tiie name of Cto^fl+Sknt and as the Ifrlmw-Shttn- Van Alin * 
to the Manchms. In both bngsmges the warn as signify " the lotm white 
UKJUritaiTl?. +J 

From the most jmoem limes tbe*c mCMtfVtaini Hive beert corudiiered 
sort'd (hmiigbaui the Exlrttoe Ewl J hty are, indeed* the subject r>f 
ihcsunis uf Manthurun poetical writer*. including the Em prior Tnan-Jj.™ t 
who have regarded there si the most beautiful country in the world anti 
u rheir lather hind. The UiusLta acaxlemirian, Mr. Vusilieff, too, says, m 
Ida account of Manchuria, that ,( ancient legends ascribe to this locality 
the origin of many iCtnatirablc events, the •now so w l1w ' m,jsl TV ^ ai 
Chinese r til mg dynast p iKigar; o 11 il developed Hffrt- Cortsec^iicfitlj { 
mountains have been n bulwark and a refuge the aboriginal inhabitants 
Oi the country. Hither have they fled when they luivt lost Ihrtr polmcal 
importance. from here began the epoch* Of their union an.l from here 
have they spread in all directions Tike a copious stream," Nevertheless 
" out of all the poetical descriptions of Chines-- writers regarding M.l 
‘ CbiUj.Bo.Shaii range,'as the Archimandrite i'nlladitis jostijr observes, 

" this much only tail be extracted that they are foresilcsf- anti that. M a 
certain altitude of their slop.:, there b s lake which if shut in rtn three 
tides by hare mgs ' This basin resembles tht crater of an extinct volcano, 
with its mouth facing tbe south. This (islet lies at an altitude of 2,500 ft. 
below the rocky summits oi the tnuunutn tuasS. having, according to one 
account, a circutnferenre of ids mik-v and Accomling to others or from 
i 3 iio®tn0« only.* 

Hut the most circumstantial information regirdint; the Chm-B^Siut* 
mountains has been obtained by the English travellers, James, YoUiiU- 
husband and puiiord who recently succeeded in penctnumg tv thi* little 
known country. According 10 the explorations of these gentlemen, the 
slopes of 1 his range take the form of overhanging cliffs coveted with 
pulverised rock or 3 while colour. In ail probability, therefore, it is from 
this ciiciim m ante that the ntuu 11 tains have tsesived their name and n&. 
from the existence thereon of pWptfiHt snow, as was, at first, (opposed to 
be the case, And this bscause during the summer months the snow a 
cunfilled to occasional patches in the clefts of the hill sides. It «s not 
long »gn, indeed, that European geographers reckoned tire height Crf the 
Chin-Bo Shan mountains at from 10 to 12,000 ft. above sea level, bur 
from the tnsantemerm taken with the aneroid by the above^narued 
travellers ihe highest j«u; of the range doev not rise above an altitude of 

* “ kml Sfnttt 'ram Pekin re dk^iFra&Jlllhvmh «ml *«*=» Uanduais in iSjof P «*-» 
by Faite FkUsiijm 

t r«: riyaeiJUls, in hi* "Sutotieiil DewripCioo of th* Cbiraw hmpiie," J‘*n *1, 
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7,535 ft-* The average hdfihl of oil I he peaks not citrecdint- fmm r t'i 
6 T ooa ft,* 

Nevertheless the Chan-Bo-Shan mountains are ihe highest m Manchuria 
and they give rise co die vast river bjh terns of the -Sungari and or thi* 
Ya-T.wTsrinri and Tumen-Tsrian which flow in opposite directions into 
the Gulf of Korea and Ibe Sea oi Japan- The lake + however, mentioned 
by Chinese geographers proved from the explorations uf Mr. jatoes tu be 
really rhe bottom of an extinct volcano ami to be tiuTOilnded by steep 
serrated Ibi diameter, moreover* did not dtceed two mile* whilst 

it § cirrmnfcrenre only ttiea stared from alum f> to A : itiiltrs, Jtmrs Jbr 
northern end of (hi*, lake (taws unt of the cay tern. mut< r* of the Scntgan 
river* Along ihc base of the main chain, at an altitude of about 4,50*5 ft. 
there stretches a plateau which* in summer time, is revered with a rich 
vegetation. In i he immediate misghbomh'^ui of ihk plateau there is a hot 
spring the temperature of whose water* registers 14a Fahrenheit. These 
watcis are said to be very cificadoiiSrt 

The spurs of the Cknr. fi Shun mnufitauvs between the riveobasioa that 
have tlidf oti^in in the mu:hum extremity 0# the /_jj-ZW,« peninsula ir.tl 
which end at the |5oins at which the Usori enters the Amur* bear various 
names Almost all of ibem, however* preserve -1 general trend parallel 
with and inclining in a nfirih-eastcrlr direction towards the sea coast. 
Such qmrs have the character of a ubk land and as fai as the mo*t recent 
explorations tell as their general height does not C£reed from 3,500 to 
4,000 ft* Consequently neither the mountain parses nc«r ihc river valleys 
are, comparatively ipttddflg, much above sea level. Thus the highest pass 
on the mult between the frontier town of Hoon-Chom aod Girin hns an 
altitude of only 1,650 li. Similarly the height of the water parting between 
the river Suifbon and Like K an V i is only 6 m Jl above sen level* whilst the 
altitude of I*ike Hanki iiiielf does not exceed 160 ft In like manner the 
valley which lies to the west of ihc junction of Hie rivet Sungara and 
Kutini lies at an altitude of nut mute than 500 ft. above the sea4 
The most remarkable moiimatn ckvmtwm in iht south-east (xmfrm 0/ 
Manchuria is the frontier range which command t the valley of the river 
iiaotte- This range takes the name of the town of Homn-Sin which 
Hands at its base; It h also called Zj**£Ah* or 11 the sh mountahifl," 1 from 
the number of terraces by which the northeastern rioftes ascend before 
their peaks are reached but the most ancient name of the same nmgc 
which ha* been pratned ti> the present day is Aw-/.#/. Linder this 
name, xl a period as la t back as ^55 slc*£ were included the twelve 
sacred mountains which* according 10 Chinese returns ierved as the custo 
dinfis of the 11 provinces of the Celestial Empire, in this range stands 
the tomb of the JCSfita. TriTk&eoot and, a* m the case of the Chandto- 
" See 11 CoTnjjcmlinm <4 ihfi (kography, Topography and StJkriltkl zesting to Ain,"* 
frn XXVt of itiS;, pp. 41 and 4*. iud * I'toowdiagi uf lb* ttuywl C*^hj>Uci 1 
-Sodet r « 
t JW* 

t bttcrauniliasi rtf Dr* FfitsdlS Iiw3 Mr. fUiflLuh- 

I lUt ^ Hy*tbiih* * 5E*iivt«aI thcKriptim irf Ihc CUnae Kiipn^ Tart H . 
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Shan mountains, thv Manchurs even nor ait in the hibil of bringing 
ofittings as 3 recognition of ibeir samiiiiy. Moreover Chinese historians 
Kc\\ m that on the highest peak of the Ifoo-Lui one of the vassal princes 
of the Kiii'itTi sovereignly,. Jen-Hooao-Van* who was devoted to science and 
Literalure, built Tor himself a library and a studio where he passed hb tunc 
m solitude amidst his books* ^- F cheered by the sight at the distant 
i>cean r * This drt:umitiin* r therefore indicates ttiat the average height of 
rbe 1 voo-S 4ii range cannot be anything especially great. 

In many (daces the iiiuunuin tanges of the cowniy* with the exception 
Of the southern premnees, are covered with dense forest* which she local 
in habitant* rail by the name of JWrriJ Aiiitingsl She Mveral 

kinds of tree growths the*e mountains principally Abound in oak, cedar, 
fir* bireb, lime, willow, acacia and many cither specimens. in such dales 
wherein, according to the dv^cripikm of the EmfitTor Karhrii, the sun's 
tqftj tardy penetrate, the leaves, which have fallen from the various litres, 
century after century, have formed a thick layer in which the rain am 
spring waters ihi\ are held in suspension on the mountain slopes iomx in 
many place?, Luipaxutblc marshes which give rise to countless channels of 
limning water- 

The two nunhern province* of the Viceruyalsy of Manchuria, which 
Kitroeiy cover 0,85 of the total urea of the ctumlTy* are watered by ikca 
that belong, with a fe« exceptions, lo the basin of the Amur, F I he princi¬ 
pal of these rivers is the Stmgara, which takes its ok: in the Chan-Bo-Shan 
mountains and which, after making several sharp turns, preserves an evett 
course first towards the north-west and then towards the north-east and 
finally enters iht Amur river upposiie to the Russian statmn of Michaelo- 
SetnenovskoL After, ft is pined, at 1 point ifr| miles below the town of 
Bodune, by the river Sourd, which descends fcotsi the Huigan tableland 
hearing with ii a large volume of water, the Stmgvn becomes a majestic 
river and bean :ti turbid watery through a vaxt channel, dm measures 
from ^rd Ut r trd milts wide, with a velocity of zjrd miles u hour in the 
low-lying c emu try and of jjfd miles in the more mountainous local ilia. J 

After ii bsan forth from the last spurs of the Chan-Bo-Sbati range, the 
Sungara Hows lb rough a vu-e plain which cm the north terminates almost 
in the puralkl of the town of Bayan-Soosoo. Fun her down she re appear 
act both banks low spurs which ikut ihe river mr a distance 01 4&|rd miles 
hebw the town of San-Sin and then there once crare opens out a level 
Country which si retches as far as the Amur. The nioumain spelts, haw- 
«fc£r which ikirt the coarse of thr Sun^ara, recede to a greater or less 
distance from die ri*er T foj-mtn;; rolling valley* which afford ibftttnT to the 

" 11 fcc*H XfMt* fimn ivfcba tel HLa£ux*iihUbcmk aetm Mifrchims hi t%\' F r- 3*i 
L'jr the Afxfcj tfunuTiiiif PAJLbdjjJi. 

t Auwanga itw Etuiim ten ten in Sibsis itottlar r^rttt* tiwaJly ®*i by efre name af 
iaj-f a « murdiy lmr*i x 71x1s. 

: 11 11i*EericaJ SAeirh ef th# U^rL lx*it 1 a ewinecitti* with xht: Himny of Half' 
*illlic Nt the Ajrbiiiundnir liftmiimj fotJt /jusWq£ tty* LILG_ Surir!?. VdL VIII. 

I J =:ii XtwuJrt t<7 Mr. Ikca^mk us the Fr^mm uWwl (RcaUD VJtlixmry MugurHVf 
f« lenury, 1^4, p i 4 * 
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■settled but more or k-s; dense poptiliikm thai Inhabits the country between 
the towns of Hoolun-Ocn and S^n.Sin, AH the moununn spurs that lie 
nearest to the course of the Sungari and csjiccially those which cut up its 
raj icy s and gorges are covered with a luxuriant growth of grass ar:d bosh 
vegetation the thickness of which render? certain of the rue rain tracts 
almost impassable. Above the town of San-Sin the mountain slope; air 
entered with an abundance of various smiU tn« growths miom which tht 
foUftwing predominate-; birch, oak, ha/cl nut, cork and other*. Along 
the banks of the Sungari there roam wild animals of all kinds such as 
bears, wolves, raccoons, squirrels, roe deer, etc., etc. Of wild fowl the 
following are met with in large quantities: herons, conn Oran is, v;i-gulLs 
and various kinds of wild duck.’ 

The course oi the river Si inaura is here very tortuous and it ako fre¬ 
quently separates into numerous channels t whereby a number of island? 
arc formed which are covered with reeds and such growths. Tne river 
bed is very uneven and vinuouf, passing frequently from one bank to the 
Other. The water which tv of a muddy colour contains large quantities 
of silt ,md it extra ordinarily turbid so that before it can be used for drinking 
purposes it hi> to be filtered. Consequently the inhabitants of the country 
resort largely to well water The least depth of the main channel uf the 
Sungam. between irs month anti the town of (Virir. a stretch uf aboil! fill 
miles, and when the river is at its normal level, is four feet.: Their is a 
very brisk movement of Chinese junta over this stretch erf the river and at 
Certain points along its banks there may he seen at all seasons of the y«r 
whole flotillas of these boats riding at anchor. 

We know that as fitr back as !he XYlllh Century the Russian pioneers 
in the Fat East, Poywkofl; SsephanofT, Sorokin, HnharolF and others 
knew of the existence of the as the Sungari was called in their 

day. In *653 and itijtS tlut Cos'd^k Swphtmoff with his coropaoioM 
twice attempted to ascend the tame rivet but meeting with a Manchnr 
flotilla, with a force of 3, coo men oti board, they were obliged to return to 
the Amur, after shard rxiw of three days' duration. I wa centuries then 
elapsed and after tins there was concluded between B-uish ami China the 
Aigim Treaty by which Russian merchants obtained ltic right to freely 
navigate the Sungsra and to trade with the riverain population. Never¬ 
theless the first Russian merchant. ChebOtareff, who made hia appearance 
in the Sungam in i?Si, was killed at the town of San Sin. After him 
1 (tec followed other persons of enterprise u also traveller? with scientific 
Objects, as, for example, Krapotkin, U*oUsttT, Ttbcmaiyeif; Khilkovski, 
Bambash, Flusmn and Others, who, although not so unfortunate as 
Chcbotareft, yet were not successful in making more dim a short stay in 
the country during which they had to eorthne them reives to meagre 
explorations in the various localities which they visited. Biu none ol 

* r- ]--- by Mr. lUtttadl ta the t St*rmi fftBSHM Military MagirimtJ 

jmpjjr i$ 74 , p> 147 - 
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I Hem ever succeeded in opening up 2 trade whh the [*eop]e of [he ommFfy 
bocaiu# qf the prohibitions of the Chintz apriorities w ho, as Ik well luwwn, 
are always digmciined to cany oeh uuenuuicnul obligations. 

like the Simgara, its chid ahliicnE the Normt or Si-Tsaiap (called a )m 
nvar its mmth Si/t JCai Jsz&tn ot * + the New River 1 is navigable by 
Hts&k wilt a draught of 5 fr. t when the river ss at its normal levek as far 
as rritiigsiT, old during die flood sea son us far is Morgen. This 1* what 
ihe inhabitant of tht country udd Mr. EaraMsh l when tit vent up in a 
steamer in itt?: as lar .» die town of Tritrigar. The leweJ of the river 
wag rising un ihe occasion referred to p and the Bounding* taken gavc t in 
-iQTiiL- places, a depth of from : to j fu and in other* of 4v ft 

I He mountain ranges of ihe “ Greater and Levscr 1 fliogan, in whkli 
ihe river Nonni take-t its rise under the rtame ^f extend in an 

easterly and south-westerly direction a* tar as the town of fsiisig)ii\ 
fcuiew this town the- Nonni flows across a vast plain tht riverain -one of 
which tt in places cut up with steep ravines and is bat very sparsely popth 
]atcii- Indeed ihrouKhmil lilts torge trad 01 country qnJy un occasional 
hamlet is met with <nr cite perhaps an isolated rest house. But above the 
Itnra of Tsiuufiat the population is n according to the accounts of Russian 
travellers, co^s^lrnHjf denier- The vegetation soo dong the towercourse 
f die Kormi 1% generally s^akingp very scanty and wlias there if dually 
iunsisti of 1 run lied all uf om* kind anil an all bushes scattered afonut 
over the mure elevated lixaLiikx. On ihe other hand Mr. fhnahash $|ieaks 
oi tht Noruii or Non-Qolta as (be best lishbitj river in Manrbiifk, 

Amongst the other larger afifuenE^ of the frttngfira m ration shoidti be 
made cif the Moodan-THuan or Rhotkha f a portion of which ii navigable 
by rafts. Alt the above named rivers, in connection with tb^ Amur ami 
its tributary die Used, on which Russian si earners now ply, mpsi uammlly 
in ctmric of time aid in [lie devctopmeul of Russian trade relations with 
Northern Manchuria, 

in South tin Manchuria the mote noticeable water &y stein* comprise the 
|_uio- \ I c. the V t 1 jftfvTfe jiaft nfrti the [' Limes t ■ T^Lm, Of the Tlijneu- 
Oolk, called Jan Ihe HjlO-ii-TazLin, Lhc lower course of which* 
for a 51 retch of ten miJca, -cnci z* the bouudirylmc between Lhc 
Russian jlo^s--Lins and Korea* Of their? rivem the most bi[*ortan: k 
ihe Lha-Hr, which rues in this i^iuih-western extremely of the theater 
L imgan- Flowing tartwuxd into Mongulian teiritotj under the name of 
the -bma-Miirerv ihis mrtrf, after tmeting the henju uf Matichursj* ukj.> a 
Qunese name and after itiming shary^ly towards the south falls into Ihe 
Gulf of ! iaj>bthptu At a point ojrd miles Srom the uu.ruth of she liao-Hc 
.sanib the populous ^cEiJemem of tn-Tsxi which. 15 one oi ihe |N3ra that are 
upco 10 E ii 10peon trade, tn fsd is known in the ircaues concluded by 
the vatioQE Kuroiiena Powcra with Chinn under the name of Na-CbooWA. 
which nesUly stands 10 nnlr&higher up the river than In T^ 'L* The lower 
rcacheH of tile l±n>£ltf ^je narigaljlc by boatt drawing about 10 tL uf 
water, but Luget vessel^ entering the river from (he ^cj have to Like 

S'v - b.>»n |--rjimrjs to fixeivc *sill |£fe*Ee:j -u ibt lm»of fresh 
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advantage uf iWod tides eo as to ero$* the lu/ And *0 obtain access to the 
port of Irt-T^b hurdler north nf Xu-Ch-rMMn a hr Lion- He it fumgahle in 
the flood season throughout iia course within the limbs of Mandmriu. 

I'roai the m(ji£ ancient limt* the * alley id the l.;ai>lie t 1 >er hna served 
an operating line in ihc movement of ihe Chinese in j, northerly Uimo 
lion and it is along the same line that the native tribes of Manchuria have 
frequently posted in the totina: of iht j ir invasions of the territory of the 
fcl -diddle Kingdom/ 1 It is along the same route too that there is now 
being drifted iht great stream of emigrants from the iatiui- prnvincas t J 
die Chinee Empire fur the -.0 1 on Nation of the spars'*. Jy inhabited! northern 
purtniM nf the n t dominious. 

Di •"- the rd-n of the ICoi|..ctof lvu.11Hi when Chinese *■ -!■ -■ «erc 
concentrated on the not them frontier line, in order to thenatro (lie 
RiiaiLsiie., who were at that time U furs gal 3 cuing ihtmttdvCT thr Aimjr, a 
juvpjf-ct vi as pm forward for the tan* l ran inn *M an almoiit Lining mi pied 
water f>f actus 1he whole of Manchuria by whkh provision! to old K- 
furtnshed to the Chinese troops from the south v>/ wi by the rim [ bo- \ I c 
■jnd »is affluent die Doan- Liao (or Kaslcm I iao> ihcnnc by 5 (orevE road 
far a distance of 331 miles and after rnm again by :he rivers ]*TofKfc~tle and 
Snngara.* Although this project Eias ntvtr been earned out vet she fact 
lA I remains that It would be possible to establish direct water communi. 
caiion between the t#ulf of i r bo-Dnnn and the Amur. l’hc matter, there- 
fore, is undoubtedly deserving of _jrcat aitemlou- O11 the other hjiuh 
invitation in Manchuria k generally ipcaking in a primitive state and the 
Chinee timeimnimt has done scarcely anything to improve m In like 
manner, the laud camraunkarituw nf the cuumiy are* aa arditig to ihe ictn- 
mony of European cravdkrj, scarcely ever looked lo f » ihm in placer 
they pic^ut greiii difficulties to traffic. S he )■ -t maitfiaLncil of the njotei 
el Lha: leading from rekin and the rnnrsiime port of In Ltd to the tow it 
of Mukden* whence ibe main road turns inwards roe t owes of <hrin. 
Bodnnt, Trilsigar* Morgen and so actors the water parting of the leaser 
Hlngio to A [gun* From tiirift theic ate roads towards the towna of 
Hoon-CbooEi in a south-easterly duecrion, to Ntn^ut in an ca^etly direc 
lion and Sun-Sin in a mirth easterly direction 1 he last men !j , t cd route, 
which coitnectS tht euxcmiiitt of a g rest bend described by ihc Sutler* 
tim p h generally prcferrcd to the water way between fjiritt and San-Sin 
as it shortens the durante between ilw.^ t*o lownv by laiho mure than 
half. By ah these routes as aJso ny others whii h IcrJij towards Korea ind 
the Uuedsin frontier stations in the Usuri conntn the jotnney l» for the 
mom pan undertaken in Chinese tw^wbeekd carts but Eraftir. over inch 
lines of comniuii[cation is considerably impeded ^ the marshy places in 
the valleys jud by the Bteqi ascenU and descents of the mouiiiaiuuus 
kHiaJitigs a-i also Lv the DumcfaU'- siaiaE streams all of which are without 
bridge*. Mcretncr in the h'tvH tracts of ihc mjtibcrn province oj 
Manchuria there arc met wirii in the stirutncr innumerable bi^c 

hidflic± and tne^quttocs which greatly both nwui and Bm ■ ■1 

I libiiilOt '■ E^cad Xotn from KJtin 10 awrcua 
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Site in proportion av coloniaaiion has developed sn thi^ pat* of China the 
forest :rrcas inve b-en perceptibly reduced and she roads hive as turned 
an improved appearance. The means of transport for the conveyance of 
be-ivy loads col E9 prise horses, mules and donkeys h stsS in the northers 2 
and western pam 0* rhe country llienc are osen and camels* though (nates 
ire even here generally coundeted the l«si harness or pack animals , 

The dimate >f Mapiehtuta, especially in Use central and southern pro 
viiv.oi, iv rudder ihan that of the Russian Ualiri tract where the Eeinperatnre 
in thr winter season ri generally considerably bdow that of the same 
para ltd of latitude in Wandiurffc Thk Hi matte flUfcftfM is atpUrincd by 
ihe presence of a eoM current at air which bfows from the Sea of Okhotsk 
across the Gulf of Taitnry into ihc Sea of Japan, m ahn by the consfatef- 
eii 4 ;} gresier average height of iht Usuri country over il; it -'J Manchuria. 
According to local opinion iht dimatc of fhai ponton of NS jm hurra which 
h sheltered by the S^caaAlui range and iis outlying spurs differa front 
that of Inner Manchuria, within she same parallel of latitude by A whole 
month,* Thus, in the apuLhetit province of SheT^Tsjin, which is protected 
from the cold north wmJi by the Cliin-Bfr 3 haia motittlaiiss nnd is* varimre 
ramifirations the inhabitnnl? ^ cotton, net?, a peculiar kind ni indigo 
.ujJ ocn vines, the brandies of which to she winter months arc sbdrered 
m trenched- The inhabitants of ih* tame province are likewise engaged 
in ihr_ ctihiviumi of mulberry and oak trees with the leaver of which they 
feed the silk worms the source of s considerable trade in * apeckl sort of 
.liny weh Oc gnmiiritOTfl plants the following urc miteri throughput 
Manchuria : wheal, barky, various kinds of millet (especially the Indian, 
which in Quaese is called Ifii&Mnw anti is cither ytttow* ^bitr, blacb or 
red),t rsiatgc or Indian corn, hemp, poppy ffot the inanufariijre of opium \ 
tobacco which, on account of its superior quality* b highly prized Through 
utic China ami Lastly numerous specie* of bean#, of which the kind malted 
&t}j hiif>LLx is wperiaity oiitivatecL This kind of bean h cooked with 
butter -iiiJ 1 Li4_ residue thus ubtiiincd is pressed into cakes which are seui 
hi sminnutif quantibi-i the southern provinces of the Chinese Empire 
where they Arc uh^iS es manure. TTit regetablci and fruit tr^es of l.cfllnil 
and Southern Maftdium Ate «t± varied os *re the graruinecius Jibuti* Of 
the irisits the are djKcbUy remarkable and the best kind* arc 

tint s*fct to the Imperial Cum; of Pekin. Amongst the Mtbcr nunicioir- 
plontfr of which there is an abundance in ihe nimtiLtuiuv M the burth-eau 
portion ut UfBdmrii the lirst place, in fesped of te taqwrtitoee as an 
inick of trade, vs liken by the famous mcdidual root adkd jm-ikt* 
pnscxg) which the Manchuiv generally call vrkho>d*i t i>. the kin^ 

■ fc ilbrr PillulfiLs Bl HkCOfl^l SkuAi I hr V*ut, C^niil'.rr tu ^tuaseetloQ with itic 
I ts-^y Slnjnchiiri^ H \ /rnf-niii of ih* S™cty h VaL VI1L of tS*o}. 

I Tils wtiUe ku^tUB Audw !tie Hwfite of h){£ir/, i' luei by tht 

ppcvw ciuiB af tbt | wl TTlfftk7Tt n food in phicK of tux. /fits*Jjwm n tpplird te ilipi 
ii*i Chiu . s rat nf whbk? b frhrei^h ftnia it, wUb.: ti.e 

Icrsn “iroody vulki £jf ilw uljint irt SKil fcc roofias; (wwpMe* ^ alji > u freeei « ever, 
if find. Hie dendrr tn^Rp when mn^:5 wiih tbs slidk» of prai r-^na hi verr 

tfc=-L u M4er fbf uttliL h if kw sm! rr-mlfT- t^c Hra* ef ihc ua&e plain t>kc 
Die of Phkh ifr bat Jcldusi niaeJ Iel AluLriuiu. 
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of gracesJ This planl t accordinj to Chinee belief, if a certain runs 
for every description of jrilninnt mi as .in aid it* the prolongation of 
hunxAn life ii is valued above ii* weight in gold- It t* accordingly nnb 
he3illy cultivated in Manchuria ami espcdaJty in Korea but the cultivated 
root of ib&jfx s&ttf has a market vnltie which is far below that nf the wild 
specif 

Oe lbs,* domestic animals of Manchuria the ns os' commonly met with is 
the pig. which, as we know, aflbrds the principal staple of animal ft**i to 
the population of i.'hina. The pig of Manchuria is fumed for its ^ood 
breeding and the quality of its meat and hence this animal k largely 
caponed 10 ihe in net provinces of die Empire In Northern and Central 
Manchuria where cultivation is ju yet e^mpaistfvdy fiulc dffrefcpcd, there 
roam many wild animals, which afford Uiciativv \pm to spqruioa armings! 
die native rates of the country, Thus, in [he mountainous country which 
is to id red for the most fart with think foicits there are met with the tiger, 
patidief p bear* wild bfmr h wolf, frjjt, *squifrd t sable* rock martin, aMtJtipc 
and lastly the de£i* the rat] of which like the paws of the bear n con- 
'itiered by rite Chinese to be a great delicacy Similarly the young burnt 
uf the deer they look upon as a valuable medicine. The qrmtiiulpgical 
specimens of Manchuria arc alio very varied and the numerous soh^ birds 
which are here met with art for the most part analogous tn *o«c found ip 
Western Europe Of the other kinds of birds the hawk and ihc vulture 
ejtc nciticeabJt became Manchuria has from of old been JkmPU* fur thea*; 

The writer system of ike country abounds in various specimen* af fi&li 
but the salu.ion and ibc sturgeon are especially umsrkahk 1 because of their 
enormous The following k also deserting of mtrnikn on account of its 
ddictoua flavour, vta the JUls which the Ch mein caH Stmt-Tawa* r! but 
which Dr, Barilenki nkvsihei a* the f dnuruut. In the Sungari 

anil in mottle ol the other fivers of Manchuria pearls arc found whtcb ait 
ttnt to the Imperii! Court of Fekirc 

Of the mineral wealth that is now worked trt Manchuria wc know of 
bon, lead and tspeciaily coal, the beds of which are principally situated in 
ihe Girin circle and in the sguthem portion of rbt piwmet of j^arfixixL 
Moreover m Sfihc of the prohibitive law of China respecting the talking 
w Snid* Ihb meUJ is nemtlurinsj obtained in Luge qiumithri ihtmjghqyi 
Manchuria Thus, in rSjo, when Father Pilkdiitf viiitcd the country, a 
party of several thousand rirnn were engaged in ^olilmiinirig, in the 
northern spur* of the QtfU^Bo-Shan and the tanal fTtjnese authorities 
were nui in a predion todiiproc ihi* armed band. In like manner other 
smaller parties were m d with m other parrs o i the cCwmlry 

■ V- y. VtiitEcit, *■ DdnipUep flf Xtar^hnrts," p, 51, 
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DUTCH SUCCESS IN ACHEEN AND ITS 
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ATjfea AXii THE ATjtTINKSlL. 

n, 

Noiuha - , perhupft, iros io well ^UEtlUicd to snlviK the Nethcrtunds Govern- 
m&ni in all masters residing if o|WttttPiethil» aa Lh, Smmck I (tifgrtinje* Hl 
tt>on perceived ttiai ihe thorough understanding of Oriental Ian# uagta never 
could be obtained, if they were nm guided by the ear as wdS as hjr the eftf. 
He ireiU to Jcddity where he lived foe months and thence i-? M«h» 
vt$d^, purporting to Lt i Mohammedan scholar who warned to perfect his 
knowledge at the fountain-head oftalSm He the fifth European who 
go* there to some p^iet ami ihc fint who ficdf moral lts Meccan 

- TTk fiUtawiog at* wMHLg ttatwtorfciaf EH. Soowfc Hut^toijpt 
Dt Aljch™ Irbuie of Aijl»h> doot Dt. SnrocL HrapDfL/c* LTk! L eo iL IfciUr-:** 
JjnfU4m1iVery Mfliffli printLrtif niilce, uulj £- J- SriLL 

Tm q|lk£f * him? -i Isas fdrtied |o By v* In eLc ceuw rf m F*i** a| - ■ 

J* rod Dr. SnooeL HupM]*. mrt ffwo Tatuutrl, mllti* in ■ -encMi. 

wl H «tlE wish tEtaerailfflU' laquljr pfoofe®r*ph* l*k*n 1ft *t« ^ the AitlfcarJ 
Itflig Muirnn Nfbol tSilk 

A rtiaEiuf. H>f I III- ifisioi, Ule FjctEch vicr-cafliul. tfUiiimj Do 5 * m Mocq, ha = 

been d*eta in the 11 M L tie Java cr Alismiidw /cUb nj;' 1 nf (6 lS$S- 
Puikelftii abpd hit veyr^c la Mtix* in * VcrtiiX*d1pfsfi« JgC cwTlwlMft Hii Eflkymdcp 
Bci lin. ItadjitMittttF. iat 

Ji frji | ft Itdw Ct&ttkk latEnulioule Tchh L rVfe. Dc Buay A iraWll B W 
irtiitit::: In Gtitfcdtt} 

Xevf pp,tt(r.‘ AaMwjn. tTw popls* fall*™* vji r Out lliiljn («**«*> ™*ir. 
-heftlKhl n# -Mil iraBj it »n * R** -lepaiNlW, t.' l<B>ii >« 

!' ,h; M**aju«e-I«M Ew icnulre. wtrineo to «« wW. '*iul» nail; it *fa>* <!»' «-* 
iIk cutixn it ™!y i Mtion oat * gtiKtiilr nftwd tea* U awwlf Tlw 

l*n yapm sol b^tr^n tot mul tu^-m ^iLiriiufiJc w ImiiJ Srfi«, '^1- >-> 

f, jjtt,!®*. . 

M? JMU l ..(,* ia-fti -. IMcccan vefte in tJ ttmanl tmtr 1 'itoasr. (ip. 41J-.V 1! '- 

£t„ rtUffj.r HiiiaiMB:- u mmiminu. Ipqjitt iliftsl iba / -a.. lfctMiii, tn- «fl i ut the 
Ajtfom and dut( u( ihc latftftl in Mock*. 1^4) Hytkiften. Setit*»- »nL iL pp. W 
^ iffy. 

Thb piper J* upnii \l$ iJiiT^Sac w it wrdnt ihe rre^ of h*n»il ml 
M wa-a iu apgq cnt^BnpeiiMy hiuofy i th® ™md*r <4 Chrbnan»*E jeiliiah IH lS01 

•Jamr E J lh« ^ ^ wkII#t Meffi= « 

iwdmiie w+tfe ih-; S*iiJ + ^«kJ lenl Life She whole uf ba nanhKnjJl WttOfTOf 
Iti BiMl Sfirttatt^n it. only givtP Hrijboftf ihe l"ar tail rjns'i-n.-, *1 shir-! f-.nlainol p«‘ 
lleztlin lisnui yr + Uvmg perwiMip^ Fen- ts* mrM its.--* U cwaU U T olir^l 3h 
Mftci Wlim lb. A. nUaineil the qttlisicdpt E* eoulil not .-r .ujce find £UKl Eiituail^i' 
ujI Uun «i> eU ^ijir la n befdf« 1« lQ Etart MeeiO- Bui be 

tttriiiiDfrl; * iibc ejffof she wloh m«stl««pl rhrongh the tntnmeni^rj ^vf ll f thitci 
ttl JfdJmb. lit JV 11 Tin ilet C ^ aat 4*1 ifch RHiui^rtpi k J^ mmie cStecBTC 
nc Ijj Ui^ pnaeijul wf tbe cilpi jiqMimiiom 

< The 'ipiilMtl kB4iR].. All litf d .ubnri. ibc Sub* T, L. HufcUbar It, ihe 
hmh |L F Hoo^i *ud T. F. Keanu 
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dun ills ihw.ti month* U |he year that th= pcpidinnn is nor wbr% 
|>fe-ociLLipied by the pilgrims mtd therefore in an abnormal eemdition, He 
remained fr^m Miraary till August 1&S5 and would hnvo glipy femained 
longer ; going also ip Medina, when the pilgrim age ^ over. Unluckily 
the dimvimsm of a French ficeHtrpnsuJ caused his banUhnienL So wed 
seised however i$ l t. in the Arabic language, law, and liietattire* xlm% 
£is long as bh identity was not revealed by the I rent hman. he associated 
ujhuTi a footing oi equality with ihe mm: learned men vf Mecca and ail 
topios were freely handled in hi* presence, as nobody susjiectcd him of 
being a European. 

Of course* one of ihe subjects which especially interested J>r. Snoudr, 
waa the influence of I shim upon the inhabitants of the Dutch Ka±x Indian 
Ccilo-nic*, not only heottue this knowledge obviously might fnine very 
twful, bin also because the |awah r or mhahjlaryis of Java attcl adjoining 
Islands are the most istunemus fin proportion to the population}, the most 
wealthy and ihe most serums of the pilgrim* and for all these qualities are 
made much of by the Meccan^ who—like mosi m habitants of watering' 
pirns and other fashionable resorts—hate it very keen eye to business 
md soon know whal visitors leave :he larger profit,* 

Opposite die place where the Doctor iived in Mecca, reided a %-ch 
(Sheikh) or Straog^rs-Guide of the Atjeh-pilgnmiL Tnis home was a kind 
of Atjch-hoteL Df. Saouck wjs almost daily in th& company pf people of 
Aijih, who told him a great deal about their country, flu? of ecur&e much 
Hiorc wa±, to be learned in the country itself, whither he was enabled to 
after having |tiv«i saint? time to the study of tire language of tile people, 
which lie began in Mecca,t 

Mjhh h abmit au Large *v St at land, bui At jfeh-proper—Great Aifeh ns 
it h Doinmonly called—is much smaller, ln-omigts principally of what, 
for convenience" -ate, may he called shu diitmts, or provinces, namud the 
*xv, ravi, [and vtvji %h Mockim/ 1 M Hu tjim 11 and as it has the fans, of a 

* Rift* d jmh, ihe KUintry rJ ihc 1 -ptnu T iu ,hi .r JJnl fplm* J|nnh .. T 
Jawfjinl iTd^iL'. in Acshifl evtty c^wiiy inhatiLol Esy a!» j-l Tin* ir finm kinni *nd 
to Ntw^Siuiu, In Sc^al fCEJi^zud of jJj^a rniiir? ±j. might Us iiLxn L'j 
tJtc wlmal a^h«riti:s Oiojo- afpsr= io U > imv fm ihe Cnpe of 

*™d 1 Ir^i-r alio gii to Meeti- Truiy ^re railed Jfrwwh. ihty iwd«ecniUnti 

d Mai IT* fiwauily inifottpl hy lh« I midi tlail Inlw C;tsapar». tku? arp tn MtCO 
iSo Shkijb jia llu^ -caiac eidu±ivd| tbi the SLaliy 

IDI.1 uuny u-r than! llmrr hst^Mn L ir^niy and llaiiljr wall fa. kw Kdfte u vi 

((*■ of hii m Sh iitmliu tu Mccahl ^thf MiEa^i ^ehic ip grea t numbers . , h'-si 
btil o&tflil uotiiin tile Malay pemsasnl H=ridette£ tn Mctet mhc limitti! u+ hit mmc 
TEiij ii ae erptrf, euilj etpLiiatr'I a> Kcarw: mi* ihif# people dgaifiag 

llte piknnuiifr anH » CcrailiL Bnt ea£i!jr ko,iu«i* Oid dlffctCIKt ta^rtQ p! 22 nini hikI red 
abnATr. 3<ail!y there an >ome =,000 pejajaiiCPt Mj'nv i^atc ii-hrUn, xiu:l£oi. ifia 
jilnf^ri, inr! tl» ^VBde> anrtl mttdssr m. Th« t^llEe fwvs t repaitlbn Ln 

Mecca,*j ihe Daidi Coloekl Oivemtncni ilo f : n.-s all <jw t«a|i!e Sit ^i ., theypr'if. 

ibrykm !he dibql of these pitplen are raiher wrality iml pcReraJTy f|}«Un{ 

*d.l rnSikcal^iC It n no* ifcc iamt With ptlgrust from Imiia, wheic il l^jua ulp fi:js p. 
arpi ffldy ^ne n alfpwfJ 0- 

^ Ai 10 the Jj^jpa^e trf : wastes «if Mr. K. 1 ". II. I.j ngea anti =. payer Sjj 
SsnGiwk ui ihe Rerice iEjKiuidmhl of Batavia vuL ixxv, pia J 46 44 -• 
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triangle it is also called i "the throesides Thi&x Air**.* Ttw three chief* 
or CEiiiebalang of these Confedemuoos f*w called frmtfim* &t&\ 
Sagi-chiefs. 

The history of this country has yet to be written- Except what bnow m ch¬ 
eated ooEhlrrg really trustworthy about it b known. \Y h it rs to he got out of 
unlive dnuot be of my use* ujile^d v-l* fitted by other well-estabU^bed 

daifi and hets. What is told by tbe people or written by the learner! is 
mostly adapted to drcuimirutct* and in order tu prove: so urn theory. ^ 
nothing at all < art be stated a* yet as to the origin of the people Most 
Certainly Mindnhin had some hiftuimnu and Mohammed an tern, most pni j 
bably came lo Atj£b from Hindostin. Bui of chi* influence not many 
vestiges remain and it docs not appear that there U much Indian Wood Ln 
the people of Atjuh. Commerce and shipping, of count, nmsi have 
bi ought many strangers to the shores of Atjeh. Most sainis* tnc^t learned 
men of the law. many wealthy merchants, numerous and Inthnstei 

nf the Chiefs can be proved to have been foreigners, Vhe Sultan* v. cn P 
since iecm lo have been Ba Elgin ese Hal it b not apparent I hat this 
immigration uver was j bit; £ici- it in the composition os ihc people- More 
important was the eonridcrabk importation i>f slaved, principally from N t J- 5 - 
Bus as far ai ii known their *rc no ur, diaraderistic differences between 
one Aljlh and another* 

They themselves make a dihfbctmn between Higblknders and Low- 
lindcns. The first name rnean?i especially Hie population nf the larged 
pans of the x,*vi and xit Mockim ; the second the population of the 
cnpital and surrounding country.. In then language* etiitOTii ^ and tnsnmr 1 , 
the people nearest so the 1 >aluui P fallowed the kad of the Da km, and of 
the wealthy Gvmpdfflg&t (vUtages ^ com|HJUTidti - Malay, K am pang) found 
the iMatn The centre df these Gampcmgg* viz,, ihe sflGrasjne and market¬ 
place with surroundings was called BATOA-ATjtii and considered as the 
capita), or rarlicf as ihc muft important place. So the people of these 
id joining t t .im j aim^w were, or I is flight the nisei ves* fittttdfi 1 i a whox the Dutch 
would call Suffer 6 ciin Staid = town, and what the fckglkb might call 
fanmitA), with town matrnen, courtly, civdlfted* gentle. The people 
further from the Dakin krtimed thoie next to it* tn short most of the 
EmwUitdcr* w^re or constdried thcwiidv-- Audi. ’Iliosc that were out 
£&i thdK that spoke their awn dialed and were less gemk. were 
dm prtiTinrtal people* people with village tiumteiK Omitting frirang) 
destMx and rntmumf fimwon^ {H ighlsui dm) ate actually almott syrsnnjlim, 
But then she uedlUy iamilies even aim mgs t ihc Highlanders arc w 

possible (which is nos much to say) and amongst the more- oue lying Low* 
Linders not much of the indaeTiice of BaNTm-Arjiti to !>c seen, 

The amahest territorial tmir in Atjih 15 the Gampong {wmltn - 
“Ksmpong'l the village, Erexj bouse, or congloriietaiion of houses, 
bcloEging to the same family, with the grounds tt dosed in by a hed^e, 
mcrjih a double om^ still l prickly «>hnibv inside them. Between the 

4 yi 1 a Anyth W utiochl JJ in rii'nl. 

t PwhiliSj the tw%i* yf I be An^li> [miitn ^eatiiiKittnd." Of the tndwtz af ihc 
mi Ijwot in ^nnevnn Inil 44 n an-! itu u>r in 

KauJ eiifjp *iitre ib^ ^wlti .Tuit*ri it? kffyrf, ^ brng r* Ihrtf anirap Utfv — Ea, 
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hedges of the different estates are she J&rirfi&f , the paths or publm ways., 
the village-street, 'Fhc whole Gampunjs again k tutrotraded by a hed^e, 
with gaps opening upon the fw, the public way leading \o otuljitig 
gardens and other Campings. 

There is much reason to suppose that every Gatnpung formerly was, the 
dwelling of a jOts-tf/w (dan) nr |tftrt of h and the people of one particular 
Gam pong on !y iwok wives out of their own Gam pong or- and then only 
by way of exception—4jut of such a neighbouring Gampdng* whose mfoabii- 
aruH wi?rc of the same 11 Khwoel” In ihoie dines the head of the Gam 
[■wig rau^t hare been the bA Pauglintu Kjiwr-m* 11 or head of the dsn. 

Jo fad tbeie must Live been a territorial division like that of the mt>Lj 
of Israel, or of the Hedawin* of Arabia. For, of course, the interest of 
each dan was to be strong against warlike or predatory inclinations of 
other clans and this could not have 3 ^cen if the men of out: tOwum flved 
amongst people of auotbci Kjw am. After-aids, m more peaceful times, 
there was not so much danger in iniermflmag? and the authority of \h< 
Pauglttrra KawOm dwindled awsjv Nowaday* the side dutia n&i cuofur 
umdi iaffitence and :ri any ease has nothing whatever to do with the 
government of the tempting 

Before we speak of this however it xhcnild be re marked that a hmisc in 
At jth h no; considered as immoveable property. On the contrary, the 
buyer of a home is expected to remove it to hi* own grounds which may 
be dune in aline*; no lime an the whole structure, howler tpftdouf and 
nlher comfortable* is kepi rowdier by wooden pegs and pm?, a a may be 
seen by some very good III nitration* in Dr. Snoutk'v work The liou*c or 
Gaming of the mother remains for ever the house or Cjnnpong of the 
children. Wlicn a daughter timmes* the'does not leave the huuSei Either 
the mother's house it enlarged for ber jutomniuiiifjun or 4 new house b 
built ii|H>n the mother? fcisaic. Thus of rxiufue the wn who marries foe* 
ii> ihe jiJaee of hi* wife- But he h not understood to live there. He in 
fu:i <jt dy jiaya longer or shorter vti its and is oepected never to take any 
notice of his wife* parents- He never go<:-5 into thru; part of the house 
where they live and if he romes unexpectedly lo ace hi? wife, announces 
his vrai: by A slight cough, so order to give her parent? time to have. If 
there are any necessary transactions between the wife's father and hei 
husband, they incei in the presence of a third person who does the speak 
ing. The reaE home of the married man ii the Gampudg of hit mother 
and when not with bis wife be lives there in the mtuMvf&iiAj Hit house, 
where all the unimnied men of the Gampting, strangers and men mamcj 
iu other Crampslngv have lo remain during the nighu TMf hemic is con¬ 
sidered as iwh to be in the Gampc^g, und often ii is really not in i% but 
jtm nen drwif t<j it, surrounded by its own cnci&vuie- 

Mcn fc who arc known to have illicit iritercoune with women of iht 
Gamp/»ng L arc limply tailed ; weattxg fiimbxg Gamp^#£ f vix* : people 
coming into the Gamp^n^" which means coming there in the night and 
thja show? that the Gumpbnsiz is considered as something distinct from the 
^meunathah.' 

The govcrmiicM of a IJ Garapong ^ is i talbet conipbcjicd a tuny and a 
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description nf u fc which. Dt. Stiouk gives imply in hi* work, would be very 
intumstinjt as nearly ail family affair*; marriage* divorce, education of 
Orphans, migration, uW: rT are considered as i ramming affains. 

The head of the (orapong, its J la;her, is the ktufjinL Hh furniinn 
is hereditary, like almost all fimettems in Atjfch. Every AA fceutjhik however 
knoiv^ that the (Inst of his line was pin into power by the u veite C\ite*£" 
the lord af bfa distriu, and shat he is revocable « will. That this seldom 
or net-er ftippcra and liwa a kiutjhak succeeds in keeping his authority 
mmmj'ii a jjapufation, more sdfwtfLed* Hefldstrotigt undisciplined and 
^tiirTelsonre, ;han Any other mci In [he f_i*i Indian Arcbjpdago h may 
testify io she [fctnrtma] pialitiev of most of the*? fanetionaries, bus is really 
a proof of the extraordinary force of the “ adat, the unwritten, cuflotnuty 
fair of the country, h '‘kcutjhik n know* very well thai he ha* not to 
meddle in aSLurs which are not considered a*. affair* of the Gain [*■ rig and 
that his decisions would be of no avail, if the; arc unreasonable or unjust. 
T\ut if he decided that A should nor sell his rice-field to /' K f*T that C 
fthotild not give his daughter in m atria ge to A w that a rertain man should 
nut nuuty into another Gain pong, everybody lenowa thai he is not actuate*! 
by jmrsonaJ motive^, bun must hairc good reasons I itsoliedieruu would 
almosi be imtxasdble ai ihe decision cd the keutjhik would be hacked by 
the majority of die I'-ciminflire. A* the function s* hereditary. there fa of 
tour** in every keutjMk family a great deal of traditional knowledge <& 
customs and tawi* m^te ao than in most oihct families. And it reaJfy 
the great iexpect for ibest faun* and customs the authority of the -idat, 
which fa the base uf the great autbttt% of the keutjhik, It nut* even be 
said that the auihmitj of no chid is better established than hit 

Tti^qi^itdklly, ihc kemjhik fa not a judge Lawsuits have I* be decided 
by the fEteebatsng before whote court ihe kifuljhk Its t& bring them. 
But as thus i- a couiy method* ii is not so very difficult to tftduce the 
ront.cndmg j-jme-s to tome to a friendly arrangenu j nt t when tbt- diameter 
uf the affair all dws nt rhfa. In these cases the keuijhik is vbe arbiter, and 
tin* puties pay him i-irt ol whai ihcy eeltlinlf should have in pay if the 
quarrel wait further, before people who do not know 1 them ami their wonts 
as well as the head of the Gampung. 

Sit family can migrate to another iluiitpjng, and on family fa allowed 
to come in without leave of tire fce&tjhBb So marmge fa aiLu«cd without 
hfai:b^ and there must be ft great of marriageable vouren in the 

Gimpdng before he allow? a man id marry into another Gum j* mg, l he 
marriage with a man of another Gampoog, Of course, is easily Acceded tg. 
The rule fa to pro more as much as jmsible the welfare of the cotnmufllty. 

It should be incniiDried Irere tliat this (customary LawK re- 

stneting the liberty tif marriage, fa m diigTflnt oppogitton with the hnekdifl 
^ Hukuih the MohnmniL-dsn rcligioi^ law. Of ihim conflict we have aiready 
spoken In our hifmcr nrtu:!c- The jn^at fault of many studeir^ of Moham- 
nredankm n ; h-n Lhey consider the enaennents of [he religious faw as the 
rules oi M fihii tum r ilari li|^ iru] iq cbwivc in how iiimy jnitaocirs ihc-c 
cto^fficnis uii left ict alreyaitec bv ihe *' idat P ir ot the fonnef and actual 
custom^ lire eualgiuaty law uf different peoples- 
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The Campons hat no; only a father, hut also a *• mother * 11 the teiragkoc* 
This title, in Atjl-h* universally b to persona having son in religious 

Function, or who sue stricter observers of the religious low Than other 
jjeoplc, Tims the 11 teirngkoeT when the head of & Gampong is nreant* 
b the man who has to take cart of the rdigiems wants of Ihe people. 
Hut—as an Atjfch pfovurb has it—If H Htilcm anil A dot are Inseparable r it 
would not l>tr onus* to add that of these two the principal is ike adat 

in fact, in all Mohammedan *:n untried religious Jaw is cafiririered as 
redly too good for this world, something to l>e observed as well a* yrm 
esn, bur which really will only come into full force her cab ti Lhiv h not 
to be wondered at. Religious low L> a product of the schnoh, wit hum 
much Connection with real life, Thus, practically, and in cray country 
all decisions are taken according to cuitotii^ more or less influenced by 
Mohammedan principles, and this ft done with the tacit umtasinnding 
that the way is always njieu for an appeal to religious law* which however 
in mew. is not resorted to. 

Ones of the first dories of the 11 tctmgkoe' would be to take care of :ho 
Eticumtihah, iu tins htdging hmist ai slit. >auac time is the place where I here- 
should be ii religious service five times every day. Most of ibese services 
are n-ver kept. Those who thuA ahum them say their payers at home, 
or where ihey are that moment. Iiren the evening service is ^Idacu 
perfermed. h would be very easy, as itmo most young men shook! b=r 
m the muunathak Hut generally speaking the morals in At h are of 
atidi a description ihflt irreaHy religious man would rather a™d coming 
imo the mcunathmi at ttu* time of (he day. Cock fighting and gambling 
are so to speak the mews innocent thing* going mi then. 

Indeed. when soniethln|; is done io the ineauaihah it is mostly done by 
the kcutjhikt if he dances lo be a vri%rou» man. The tetingkoe has not 
mtEth to :jay in the fkmp'rjigi whit h i= easily understood, :t& hes fum tions 
ahtO 3.r- hereditary, and of emitter a traditional knowledge of sht customs 
of the people (as rn the case of the keitljhik} is more easily got *t* than 
knowledge of tie written Mohammedan tiw« If a setm^ ^ i- i Icamei! 
turn he may have some influence, If he is an ignemut lie has to act hy 
proxy. But thu proxy cannot act wiibotU leave of the real ietmgkdc, who 
shares the profits with hi in. 

A third element m the Government of th- Ganipoitg are the 1J otmeueng 
LolL a,' r the elders. Tho arc people of dtjienCftcej good manners, and 
of coutfte great in ihe knowledge of she adaL As lie people of Aijt:h art 
jotiiojL.ue lovers *jt l( MoekapaC v '- r - ^ palaver ,' 1 the most iTMEgnirlcam 
affatn c ucciisiuii ivi a great exchange of upLoicrn lt wnjch tbt.se ciders- 
take a Luge pan. The great trick of all chief £ in Alj^b is to ha\ frcipa-j -sC 
pakven. The burden of their diplomacy is then to frighten w^ak 
opponent to flut^r the ■■erring ves* an«s gctieralljF to gJvc ;he rmpi^--Tm 
that the prudcied plan really wa^ she plan ot the tong regas iun atid ba- 
bc?eti evolved by m wisdom* 

.kccQtriiii^ to Mohammedan Uw ear.h free man has to asssat at the 
Friday stoicc in tie Mostpie, when this building ii situated tu a certain 
distaiice fnim hi> dwelling- c* and no cstcunialattc^s—which ate minutely 
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described— prevent Bint Sc %ejvice h u real Friday service tinier there 
mix a t least forty people present. When there -ire nt>[ so many only am 
ordinary daily midday service can be held. 

Of course, as soon as Uhim pencrimird in A;jr-h. religious people: mu*! 
have built mosques in every place wh^ie they could su|rjK><se forty or more 
fKtipk would ansift If vjrnc given G&mpcmgs were ion wide [apart in 
Isuhd the “ mieuthigit 11 [Masjid] ox mosqttE^ in one of \kum„ they erected 
it in 3 pbre as much as possible near thv centre. When : i ziuliirtent 
number of Gampopgs were very near one another, the 44 " could 

i>u built in one of them. The farii kind of such a cnoglomcisiion o! 
gairipongrs mu\& he called a district* The second unc would cume nearer 
to our conception of j town. The Aljeknesc call nil these contffo mira¬ 
tions—which for coovcaiencg 1 soke may be termed Friday-senr ictj-ciit:Ie£— 
in no kin> (miiglm)* This Arftbic word really means- inlm-mant, and origm- 
any must have been used for the Forty or more inl’uihitanta, *' ninekimV 
ncct-siaty for a Ftid.lv - enke. But, is often a* the i me in these 
th,L- original meaning of tbs word is nearly fotgottcn, and nowaday* the 
wtjfd mockim mtans a awtgl camera, lion of fampo tig> i inostly four) juflrrimL 
to have one 11 tn curb Eg it Hi or mosque. 

The head of the moefcim a the kuenni (InulniX and of course one 
wcmld suppose that he had only to take care oe ibe mem high* like the 
teungkoe in the Gompficg should take care of the mennathah- It rainy 
have been so in olden limes* but ss every function in Aijch m hereditary* 
it h&3 the icndtncy of drgemcrating in an instnnoeiU fo? makin g money and 
gainmi; power. Religious Functions make no difference. Theoretically 
4fMoftt everyiSiing aim be brought under the religtoii* law, and *o here is 
a ven extensive field for everyone whose amhkkin :s not kept in check 
by the ambition of other*. Every chief of some note want* to be an CElic- 
bnlang, and so it came to pass that the actual imeuirt do not trouble 
ihemscives ibuul the ratetiihigit* or in any tn-c this not m^rc thqn 
every oshef CEllfebalang, who takes some interest in religfou- And it 
may be well to bear in mind what has already been spoken of in the 
former article, that these itnruin, precisely becau^ they are worldly 
men, but at the same time are connected with religion, are the most 
dangerous men to strangers, coming into the coon try with hostile kitcm 
dons. Soil an tmeum who wished to play the theologian nowaday* would 
be considered as somewhat ndioifott^ so wide have theory and practice 
already gone asunder In reality, the imdum h the lieutenant nf the 
* Elisha]ang ■ he dresses w m i Eleebalara^ and has bis smnd retinue And 
if his lard is a weak man, the imetim virtually taka hi, place, ff not he 
i$ the middleman between the 'EU-chatang and the Camputigs of Frn 
prtkubir jiuictim In diderencea between these Gampcitig? be plays the 
■iifxte part as the keuijhtV has in dtlTcrencri of hn go mp^'mg-people. Some 
imeum ore quite independent nr nearly h? p and thus are In tie iKlfccbdanfr 
xanu: moekim tcgciher form quite independent confederations. And ee is 
hr from seldom that at itneniu called upon by his Qilhebatang in assist 
pith his 4Tmeit men etthet krcp§ quiet, &s even sends word thut he 
dixtinr* to cottie. 
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Theoretically the CEU^baLmg are the lords of ihe toil, the real 
'nicy are ilic regents and judges, amt the diidi of the army. They do 
not acknowledge any ittthufttj alx>vt theirs. "Hit Atjohnese hn?e no 
term for what could call an CEIfedb^lang-jhii?. They speak of '‘the 
country of the ffifeilijlMj So-and-f*, 1 ' or or ihc 11 so aoiT -Toonany tnqckirn- 1 ’ 
Or they *ay, for instance, u tht seven mockim UacU'' meaniqg the < ICl-Hha- 
bng-ship consisting of the seven moetim. whose etinif is Teukoe (Sir) 
Mouthi UaeL 

There are id A'jeh* as is wdl k 110*11. three gn *1* confederal loos of 
fJ^rcExrfang, one of the axii Mtiefcim, me ot the trvt mcekirn* and one of 
Ihc aiv, The) are the three Sagi of the country, and At the head of ouch 
confederation ii a pttngllW SugL It never Haa been quite clear what 
this really rntasu ; probably only thk I hat each *:onfcifrraiInn has '-omc 
common interest^ and that the three together, hy sheir panama?. wanted 
10 han- some influence, And go: ii at tlur choice of the Multan Hut ii 
ihcnild ever I te kept tn mind that in Axfih a! i functions are hereditary. 
Once probably the pOUgttma Sagi W3> the strongest or moat iniTtiemial of 
its CElfcekilangE. liui after wards another tElkebalang may have had much 
more influence than the actual pangliiin In any case he Tiad only a. 
voice in really common imprests. In all other matters every tZlcehakDg 
acted as if no chief of the conk .iltraiEnn exited 

Aft to the number* of inoekim^ It --houM be rMcd That ilvry arc not in 
accord 1 ru e with reality, lo the xxJi mockim there really are 4^ which is 
explained by the in crease of the poptihuion si nee the name was adopted. 
In the tiev then: arc also more than 25 mockim. Only in the nvi the 
number doeg not seem to have altered. 

h is quite clear that in this description not much place is left for the 
Sultan of Atj^li. One of the misconceptions in the first yean of ihe 
At]eh war has beto n that—naturally enough—it was believed Thai some* 
thinjs could be got by bringing the Sultan to tmmn f or by transacting 
business with ihc so-called Sultan s party. The Sultan's territory a ever 
was a bi^ one and even Lhere some chiefs were nearly indcptmdojiL So 
touch $0 that the two Gvlhebalang in the Sultan's territory now and then 
declared wir against each other, and alternately were assisted by the SulUti, 
or some of hb subordinates The Sultm was qt&e happy when he was pot 
worried by the inland chief* and he pressed sufficient twaoi «if keeping 
them at a distance. Sewn influence he must hate had bat as it flrmounted to 
nothing whii-h co M lead to real ccntmlmripfi of authority* in short to the 
formation of what could be called a we may leave this pari of cur 
enquiry and must refer tn the means by which the authority of the real 
tnitfi is exercised and tnaintained 

As 5000 as it came to z war with Holland, the Sultan and Tiis cotin 
wished nothing better than Lo give Lcl But nobody doted to give such 
advice And every hoe knew 1 hat no one could make any contract binding 
upon other*. There was no resistance by an army, There were only 
hregtikr hands under mure Of less sdf'clectcd chiefs. B m then almost 
every man in Atjih is a soldier, used 10 arms from hb earliest childhood 
and the country is estremdy difficult for regulars. Captive ball Dims, for 
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imstaucc. are nol of ihe slightest ubk m ad ab^obildf nothing is tmfU 
tLicoa, tlhc whole cotinlfy being covered with the most luxuriant ~. s ^n. ' J a 
much eq, that to one of the Attacks upon the Dal™, the Hutdi troop* 
were at ih e ^ic without being able io know it. lietore the IhiUh took 
the Dakin, thv StiStan tied. He died shortly afterwards and as smother 
proof of thi^ lali^h! consider? lion of his fnnctioon. it may be adduced ;hat 
even in iht mrrftt of ihc trouble ihc people had then* it wad not thought 
necessary to choose a man as hk Successor. His successor waa a mere 
child and even now that he ha* attained njanhood nothing whatever proves 
ilmt his court at Kcmaia has any influence upon the GGUi&g '-4 uiiaLt^* or 
that the young Sultan mentis to tike any part in the virile. It t«> 

war, k wilt probably be a skirmish ngairtst some adjoining CEliwIiktowg, 
perhaps about women, or some other futilities. Even the jvlaue where the 
Sultan actually Inca hid to Lie pined by an inland war./ 

* Stlurttay* UramU-i, 1 ^ 4 . ft. telegram wse leecived fraui Bat**** — } iri K ; 

■■H- Solum *T AtjiL Toonkee Mohaiuiiicd Daoed fU.toe yua* «™, 
vircrcil m Scillan rtet site luliun wai taken* Imt who, '■ '■• hdrw*, of - LiiLJie ' rec^Eu-nc 

IN ■dcM'lalgCHl Bi nsch by thr Du«h aiHbuntiia, K-dwayr altoJ ihs pKtcftder> Wtas 
« i, L t,- wn t r *4iUd -I Kcmd*, In* Mt thk place la I he ui^t wish hu Wbnm ar-d 

<Mr women sod drill)(Ml, after Itivinfi Kt fife to hb wn twesc. 1to ss fr’TWf *«ne 
(ram SefilL He forced to do ihi* by ihc fedcratim tligk™ (« 

Aithe mail luil nrtt yet Watfri bsc*c iJctaih *bttt ifcU artide «■ Ertffcdail W* ,he 
jVcrt, Wt ctn oolff w&l ih« folbwins I i , 

Gtcltae » Hji-io tb* earth-a rt coast cf At| h um) Wftirid TCB»'?iPE **" iri lbe ***“ 
tofonEd report for the jc« : 

-*Onr pofi II Sc^li m nned 41 fitfw *nd ibrfl whkJl iheEUOH™™ «*° ,1P= 

^nri oil expaliIfoftirf ;s Him tijfd M«y r t,. « 3 ^vr off the batida wbith rcauMy 
rhowl tMitdvttfacu she Katopoiift Pekin Batneimt Tekin ^ ■«! fjwd »ismta« 
ibe fobabitjniu of she many Wiqf-Kwn»*» dif»ud it> (i*t tla ^ F 
ifluikiicc l?y th* The tm^iK witlMrt wit i Hn l ng my l®'- iuocsdcd iei 

iWviiaj lbe may «( of kb pmi™. ^ 

11 |t wkgi ojttclEiI lhit iltt tricmUyfif TpekfW hinlorn Kpmnjptlli ^r*' 
Gtgromsd Ti^iekoe PangluiM Mcgou wA *f she ol *b& fdkniino 

.j( fi.igra—ifoertrlEr dbpMEiioaa pt«™i bf tkeif ^«ta Radjti* die aetad Cfl|ulaf 

uf fkr Duteh mighJ be itKful in puts mg do catl to llw Ktkffl of tbss innnie 

Utuiili in lbe taid K«9pon£> it w=l not lo, tinuira Kema^aft TiW. llir.is^h 
ostr cBcdbuklfl* so etrnie to m DQiknlimjiT]^ with fltnint i'aleuh, eb^f °f ^ 
hroeliim ClfiA TNmph * invmW. W« 1^5.^ tk* falcrDtlcm Pfilil. lie *p|n*rwi 
tviX ts-^h metifted *ct n^inkt die war-pti it which b b favour of continued oppo^bm, 

-huH even when cut Dsabluicc wot wdcuvd in him- 

M Nothing* too, (*h fnim an crtvaipi m t-rtn^ iboci 4 «tl« sikifiEi be»*eu Tutk« 

wTa lw.il, of iWtr *ti.l hit braltwp Wl*, >' ltlc KI «>“«< w 

XWi Laijeog, whkii lirtfilory Use 0 (Mr aotakt not igilrC UpL 1 " 

F4on> thii st nrtl in u gewal *»j* whii 4 mniriniile t-i heailh shcii *t= - 11 

AlJ-h aid W derail ir maiiT I* to bring them MJwIrr unr atja, wW^H lowcvtf* HtKe 
uftly mj to * fdtrawt ^oifintb a ; *ecnstd!^ in e iimecrbts >riih itw mlcgrxtn- ^ 
■jipean ibU oancortl In t jEgns mu it hi*C tfici cb^&J immenJCt/ of iaie, u iH>w 1 hr twi j* 
al iii^rr »«pii tci havn !:<eo able to id *Uh mccea s^altriT lbe wif-jftlty A ---‘ =r,yjl *° 
flip tbl 4 lb<s pfcieiailrT -nu^!-.ffgnii Hi* lb«* pirt-s £u F* 0 * whiah 

EiTiy RHfin tVsit be iceki t’Ui jm/iMtiou. 

* Wai(f ' As) W4 mtoH) gwund* *a im C»cr + ^-r ■”04* parjww^ *Ui*wl by 

iliibw*din lav. U ,Vr^h (hrt li fc-f itw «rrku of Mwjim f^at ? hcr* d/C 

Itrtriif ji in. LtuiHfi k \V iE 4 ffadb + Mhidhaje xl lbe ilUjn.-a.rsinti of the aaiixa itaJ- ssf '•fbioll 

sbe ocmal prtsjsnertna may be nauffd at itii plertore. 
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Smeu tbe work of Dr Snouck bas appuirod arid his Micluskms turn 
been comniE-rod by the aulhorilles, ionic very signal adirapiages haAre been 
gained. The dtscuderiy conduct of nunc feuds of the Utcmiu has 
sriumtaicd the desire of 5 -rj nt u 0/itJij>urr£S to get rid of ihras, 

OvirrhircE were made to the Dutch Government by one of the greatest 
chiefs, formerly one of the political adventurera of the kind first described, 
I hat, under terlain conditions anrl ii aided I y the 1 hitch forces Sic would 
undertake to drive the wipparty oot of >omt districts. This was. agreed 
ro and after she firsr success the same method was applied to ether parts of 
the country* The system of concentration came to an end and it appeared 
that the Dutch soldiers were well received by the population wherever they 
showed ibcmsdves. Of course, ii was not to be. expected that liy follow¬ 
ing ihb line of conduct die wa: would suddenly be over. Even ihe 
men, who are so to speak in thr pay nf the Dutch OoverniEieitL. arc never 
wholly to be misled* Otic never can be wire* if they do not turn rcund. 
as soon as limy haw gamed their *jjectiJ object. And then of course there 
always still are the irregular bands* who obey only their immediate chief 
and who live by plundering both Irimd rand fot. A> yc!. however* thcr- 
la every reason to believe that aitains are in a new -i.ige and that general 
jurat? may be obtained in the course of a feu years, 

In the meantime* it should not be forgotten rfer the exertions Of the 
Du tel i hare put an end to the robberies Upon the high-scas* la which the: 
people of Arjeh were Special experts. Tills was the first object of tb< 
Dutch cv|Kdition and that the war has lusted much longer than 
exprcied when it began* ha* not been an instilment lo gauimg ttc feast 
ihii very itnpDflarU paiflL 

Jl ihrMiM be kaiwn llial In the fml win h-iI lb* vxr mudi IIem anti Itanj W->nl* whl- 
hul* 3 in iiyitig lo Ltnu* to >i.idjc uaidrEsz^ndii:^ with the, so-called. Suit.in'♦ i'iny, whltir 
rslly the t-^hl vai eiflwi with ttabmeu* men who wanted 10 wiiii their Way lift V>y 
QMIU of The W*fy with I he htarfi ike fd%fcm3 rciind :-t*D chcnffi of men pJaytng 
iron cadi other i hatu!« f *nd apposiD^ in at the mMc ifet 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT* 

(Continued from V vL VIII,, p , 17 3 ; July, 1894}. 

XXV U L 

ST, THOMAS THE APOSTLE AND THE SYRIAN CHURCH 

IN INDIA 

CSIf Wallet Ellin! n. well atrpalliied* ol tuufw, with the tnilitiud Iht 

JD^fclef of Tljomo I j fifoln i iltrtr ^ A0£ of the Ilict fltlffS Of BtttiWU Hi pUi 

1cfl«tlici ihii mile iliuw tiw gx-mindi <ia wl'icti r«teit ibe Madm uajininn ih«i 
Sf, Thowu If Hi rouidcm! SI ilia! Jilice liy n naliit thui, uf !'t * li m li til t ft . K- S ( 

I.—The testimonies for the mission of the apostle St. 
Thomas into Southern India are the following 1— 

t, Socrates (i Ectles. Hist., Lib. I. c. ay) say s that, in 
the allotment of regions, for the exercise of their labours, 
among live apostles, St. Thomas took Parthia, St. Matthew 
Ethiopia, and St. Bartholomew- the regions of India 
adjacent thereto. At this time Parthia,, under the dominion 
of the Arsacidaf, was the most powerful kingdom of Asia, 
as it had swallowed up those portions of the Syrian 
territories of the Seleucfdir not subjugated by Rome, anil 
thus acquired thdr In'lian dominions. 

3. Eusebius (Nisi. EccAs., L. III. c. t) says that such 
was the tradition of the first five centuries. Hi; farther 
states (L, V. e. jo) that St. Pantenc, in his mission to 
India, found the Gospel of Sl Matthew in Hebrew 
in the possession of the inhabitants w*ho had received 
it from St. Bartholomew, The journey of Patnene is 
supposed to have been made in the year 31 7 (jer Pagi in 
this yent of the Eccks., Annais 0/ Barmins), 

3 . So general was this belief that Cave in his Script arum 
Eccksias. Hist . Hth. (Oxon, 1740*3) supposes that Manes, 
the Heresiarch, endeavoured to turn the circumstance to 
hk own credit by sending thither a disciple of the same 
name in the hope that he might be confounded with the 
apostle { Cave, Sacc, Urt. in Mane\ 

4 - It was to counteract these attempts that Si. Pan ten e 
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undertook his voyage, as already stated on the authority 
of Eusebius, and that St. Athanasius appointed N omentitis 
Bishop of India (Sorotttejte, EcdHist., L. IL c, 34; 
Socrates, L 29), 

5, St, Jerome, too (Ef. y) bears testimony to the number 
of Christians from India who visited him at Jerusalem, 
We learn from Procopius that the silkworm was intro¬ 
duced into Europe by certain Christian priests from India 
who presented the eggs of the bombyx to Justinian {Hist. 
Misc.f c. ty); and Cosmas of Alexandria found Christians 
«n great numbers in his journey to India in a.ik 530 
( Itiduo-plcitstes , Chris, op. de mutt do. III. 5 79). 

After this no mention occurs of the state of Christianity 
in India till the 14th century, when Hallo, the Armenian, 
alludes to the tradition of St. Thomas in his Oriental 
history, and says that latterly the religion taught by him 
had much decayed, so that it was thtn professed in only 
one city: this Marco Polo had already stated a few years 
before (L, III, c. 27), 

II. — The following relating to Si. Thomas are translated 
from the “ Bibliotheca Grind alts Clementina, I'aiitana’ 
of Joseph Simon Assemanus (VoL IV., p, 435), 

" 1. Saint Thomas, the Apostle of the ladies. — All Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac ecclesiastical records bear testimony, 
that Thomas was the Apostle of the indies. Antonins 
Gouvea {La Croze, Histetrc tin ChrisEanisme des I tides, 
p. 39), in his 4 History of Alexius Mimeses, Archbishop of 
Goa' (L. I. c. x) t relates the preaching of the Apostle, 
from the tradition of the Christians of Malabar, in the 
following words: * !n the division of the pans of the earth 
among the apostles, India fell to the Jot of the Apostle 
Thomas, who first preached in Arabia Felix, and in the 
island of Dioscuris now' called Socotra ; thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Crangannre, where the King of Malabar resided. 
Here happened to the Apostle the adventures narrated in 
his life by Abdias of Babylon. I laving established many 
churches at Crangatiorc, he went to Coulart,* a town of 
“ Qtiilem, an the Malaise c&isi. 
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th.it |Ktrt, and brought a large number of people to the 
faith of Christ. He then retired to the opposite toast of 
Malabar at present known by the name of Coromandel 
and stopped at Meliapor* (which the Latins call the town 
of St. Thomas, and the Syrians Beik-Thuma. or Be- Thuma, 
the house of Thomas), where he instructed the king and 
the people in the Christian mysteries. Proceeding thence 
to China, he preached the gospel in the city of Camballu 
and erected churches. But where this city Cam bait u is, we 
know not t nor is there extant in China any vestige ol it, 
although by many arguments we might be induced to 
believe that the gospel was announced in those places. 
From the undent records of the diocese of Angamak it 
would appear, that formerly it was customary to send to 
that coast a prelate, who bore the title of the Archbishop 
of the indies. He had under him two suffragans, one in 
the island of Socotra, and the other in the region of Masln 
(as the place is called in the old registers}. But St. Thomas 
having returned from China to the town of Meliapor 
brought on him the hatred and envy of two Brahmins, 
who, on account of the conversion of man y people to the 
faith of Christ, raised a great multitude against him, and 
pursued the Apostle, casting stones: when one of the 
Brahmins Saw him in a half-dying state, he pierced him with 
a lance and deprived the Apostle of Hfe.‘ Thus far Gouvea. 

*' 2. But what is related about China mid the town of 
CatnbaJlu, Renaudot has overthrown in a work printed 
in French with the title * Aneiennes Relations des /rides 
et tfe la Chine. Paris. 1718,' in which, at page 228, he 
shows that Sc, Thomas preached in the Indies and not in 
China. But what Gourta says to be unknown to him as 
to where 1 the town of Camballu and the region of Masin 
were situated, Lit Croze rightly points out {History of the 
Christians of India, p, 40), that the first was the metropolis 
of China, and the second the southern part of that empire, 
called also by the name of MangL ' Camballc,' says he, 

* Mjtibpftr—a mb mb of Madras ail joining the other southern suburb 
cattac} “‘tit ThomtS r j»t. Thomas' Mount lies treit of these.—S. 
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' is the metropolis of China. which the Tartars denominate 
Canibaiu. that is the city of the Emperor (concerning 
which see Marco Polo, L 1 1 . c. 10. and Magaillan, c. 1, 
p, 6); but Marin is tile southern part of China, which by 
the Oriental writers is commonly called Marin or Motrin.* 
Thomas, laballaha. Jacob, and Denha, Bishops of the 
Indies, in their relation of Indian affairs, written in 1504, 
to their Patriarch Elias, join Sins with Marin. ' He next 
directed the same four Fathers to proceed to the country 
of the Indians, and to the isles of the sea, that are between 
Dabag, and Sin and Marin, 1 And further on: 'The 
Epistle which the Fathers of India, and Sin and Marin, 
have despatched,’ The Arabs, Persians and Turks under¬ 
stand by these two names the whole tract i>f country in 
which northern and southern China are comprehended. 
‘ The Eastern writers,' nays Herbelnt (j>. 811) in sp*- Ting 
of China in general, call it Tchin and M a tchin (Stria and 
Marina), just as they mean all Tartary when they use the 
expression Jaging and Maging, that is Gog and Magog, 
of which mention is made in the sacred v ritings, Some 
geographers contend that the name Tchin designated 
northern China, winch many hold to be the same as 
Khathuor Khathai; and that Southern China was called 
Matchin, under which they include Cuehin China, Tonquin. 
and die kingdoms of Anain. together with Siam and Pegu,’ 
“3. sine it: nt records 0/ tin Indian Christians till tht' 
arrival of the Portuguese (p, 44 0 *“ Antoni us Gouvea and 
other Portuguese, Italian, French and Spanish writers 
relate, on the authority of the Malabar Christians, that the 
following incidents occurred in India, from the death of 
the Apostle St- Thomas to the year when the Portuguese 
arrived in that country. The Church, founded in India 
by St Thomas (say they. La Croze, p. 43). flourished till 
then, and possessed its own Bishops, Presbyters, Clergy 
and faithful* but afterwards, when the infidel kings occupied 
Mdiapor and the neighbouring towns, they raised a seven; 
persecution against the Christians, Hence very many 
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persons retired to the mountains where is situated the 
region of Malabar, in the southern part of Lhe peninsula 
this side the Ganges, towards the west, between the kingdom 
of Deccan on the north and the promontory of Comorin 
'.»n the south : this extent the Portuguese call Serra* or 
the mountains, of Malabar. There they found the Chris¬ 
tians whom Sl Thomas had instructed before proceeding 
to Meliapor. From these mountains they spread them* 
selves over the territories of AngamoJe, Cmngaaorc, 
Conlan, Travancore, Cochin, Cananore, and the lands 
belonging at present to the king of Calicut, whom they 
otherwise style the Samaria or Emperor, Many privileges 
were granted to them by the heathen rulers of those 
provinces; especially by Ceram Perumal. the Emperor 
of all Malabar, who founded the town of Calicut in 
\.n. 907 according to Scaiiger (L. 5 do Emend, temp, 
p, 525) or in 825 according to Kircher {Bit Hoi it., Bremen, 
Femkui, IV, col. 5, pu 763). They were certainly invested 
with the honours of nobility and left to the government 
of their own Bishops in civil as well as ecclesiastical affairs. 
A copy of these privileges was diligently preserved by the 
Ntsiortan Bishops until the arrival of the Portuguese in 
Malabar. It was lost, they say, through carelessness when 
Jacob the Bishop of Angamale delivered it to the Portuguese 
commissary at Cochin. Alexius M enures. Archbishop of 
Goa, saw l a. t>. 1599) a gram belonging to the Christians 
of Coulan, written in the Malaynlim, Canarese, fiisnagur.t 
and Tamil languages. In the reign of Ceram Peru mat. a 
certain Thomas, an Armenian, commonly called Thomas 
Cam {/.« Craze, pp. 46, 49) is reported to have arrived in 
Maiabar. He is said to have had two wives; one at 
Cranganore. and the other at Angainale. By each of these 

* A™, nr note mmmonly Cmre —K, S, 

t Vijayonagar. This may mean I'dugc ; but Cttaaiesc wan Id he more 
appropriately called the Vijaygiugsr language, though it L» uua that ar one 
period kite Vijiiyanagrr kingdom comprised targe portions of the Tdugu 
country Still in u>, 1599 *he Vijayanngai sovereignty nati erased over 
the Cana rest court rry.— R. 3. 
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women he had children: but the offspring of the former 
were styled the nobility, who refused to contract marriages 
with the descendants of the latter woman or even to admit 
them to the communion of the Church or to acknowledge 
their priests : for they held the first to be his lawful wife, 
and the second only a concubine. Prom this Thomas, 
then, all the race of Malabar Christians trace their origin. 
About a century afterwards, that is a.h, 922.’ two Bishops 
seem to have been despatched from Babylon to India, 
Sapores and Percies, whom 13 ouvea everywhere calk 
Mar tlabro and Mar Prodh. Being very kindly received 
by the ruler of Coulan, they erected churches and converted 
many to the faith ol Christ. The same Gouvea writes 
that the above-mentioned Bishops founded in Coutan the 
Church of St. Thomas, 733 years lie fore A.n. 1603, that is 
in A.D. 870. The Nestorian Malabar Christians venerated 
them as saints. In the Synod of Diampor (Srjx. 8, Dee, 25) 
the Archbishop of Goa directs that the Churches dedicated 
to their names whether in the town of Coulan or elsewhere 
should be consecrated by the title of AU Saints and he 
interdicted veneration being paid to them until it was 
established that they were not Nestorians, In process of 
time, however, the Christians of Coulan and Cochin 
attained to some consequence, so that they set up a ruler 
for themselves. Baliartes was the first to reign in Malabar 
with the title of King- of the Christians of St. Thomas, and 
after him, several of his descendants governed the Kingdom, 
till at last it passed from die Christian to the heathen 
kings of Diampor. by the law of adoption. The kings ol 
Cochin were Malabar Christians, when the Portuguese first 
landed at those coasts.” 

The following relation presents a brief and interesting 
account of the state of the Syrian Church in India, and of 
the settlement of the Portuguese in that country in the 
fifteenth century. The original in Syriac, is published in 

* Not 3 :j, at La Croze erroneous!) places it. for if vo. i6a» answer 
to rite year Ciki af the petiole of CoLtlin according to flouvut- it U plain 
that ihLt tpocfo i.oimuenccii tu the year *ysi and riot is Sjj iAutnitrms}. 

(ft really began 4.0. 8*5. —R, S.J 
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Asscmani Bi&liotk. Orient. (Vol. iti.. pp- 90-599)1 VSl ^ 1 a 
Latin version, from which i have made this translation * as 
literally as practicable. The Manuscript used by Asse- 
iruinus was written in the tirecian Period 1S44.ora.rf. 1 533 * 
and is marked No. v. of the Syriac Manuscript? ol Andreas 
Scan da r preserved in the Vatican Library'. (See Bibliolh. 
Orient.. Vol. ii.. p. 487.) 

"Trusting in the assistance of God the Lord of all. we 
write the History of the blessed Indians, anti ol their 
arrival at the city of Gararta Zebedce. 

“Now in the year 1801 of Alexander.* there came three 
faithful Christian men from the remote regions of India to 
Mart Simeon, the Catholicos P.tiri.ireh of the Last, that 
they might obtain Bishops for ihek provinces,—and con- 
duel them thither. One of litem, according to die will of 
the Creator, died on the way ; the other two came in safety 
to the Mar Catholicos then residing in the city of Gnzarta 
Zebedce and they were received by him with exceeding 
joy. One of them was called George, and the other 
Joseph. Both were ordained priests by the Mar Catholicos, 
in the holy church of St. George in Garartn, because they 
were sufficiently instructed in learning. They were after¬ 
wards sent to the convent of the holy and blessed Eugenius.§ 

* The Syrians compute time by the Grecian Period, in which the year 
i&ot corresponds to a.tx 149*. 

r Mar a Syriac title signifymg Lord or Holy (applied generally to 
Bishops I. 

• Gazina ifebedoc, is otherwise called Hijsin, this i* the Island of 
Car&a. By the Arabs it is denominated Gttira . by Ainmianu* Betafln, 
by Jerome ZuVur*/ ,■ ami by Masius Gavrto. It is an island and city of 
the fjyerTigris, Situated about 1* miles above Mosul, is nearly 10 mile* in 
at comic re nee, surrounded on all sides by wall*. See the Dissertation on 
the Monuphysite*, under tbc aniele Gotutrfa, sod Aismonits. 
iWnrf, rob i, p. 5*4. 

5 In the Binary of the Nestunan l\iuEaiehs, comfrfjwd by Mate*. m 
the life of Hijiis, fUtgenius is ‘ii<l tit have come to Nisi his from Egypt, 
to have resided in the mountain of Irlelui, to have projibesitil concerning 
Arius and ihe Nirene Council, to have lravelled over Cherda and Bbebda 
and finally to hat* buhl a convent, in which he was bitried. Bui in the 
Syria*: Poem of Ncdjeru Sabends frol til, 147) that convent tk *«d to 
have been erected at fteth-Maarc, a village subject to Nisilds 
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Hence they brought two monks bearing the same name—for 
both bad the designation of Raban Joseph—whom the 
Mar Catholtcos consecrated Bishops in the church of 
St George: the one he named Thomas,* and the other 
Joannes. He delivered to them excellent letters patent 
and other documents, signed and sealed with his ring, and 
dismissed them with prayers and benedictions, and directed 
them to proceed to the region of the Indies, together with the 
Indians. When these four had arrived there in safety, by 
the help of Christ our Lord, they were received with much 
gladness by those believers, who met them with joy, 
carrying in from a copy of the Gospels, a Cross, censers 
and tapers, and they brought them in, with great pomp 
and singing of Psalms and hymns. They consecrated 
altars and ordained many priests, because for a long time 
they had been in want of Bishops. Mar Joannes, the 
Bishop, remained in India; but Mar Thomas, his 
colleague, returning shortly to the Catholicos, carried for 
him gifts and offerings and a servant, 

“ It happened that before the return of the Bishop. Mail 
Thomas, to India, Mar Simeon, the Catholicos, died, and 
from this lemjujral and changing life he departed to that 
eternal and immortal state in the year i Im 5 of the Greeks 
{a-O. 1502). and he is buried in the monastery of the holy 
and blessed Eugeni us. May the Lord vouchsafe to grant 
rest to his soul in the celestial mansions of Ins kingdom : 
Amen! Elias, the Catholicos Patriarch, succeeded him, 
who also took three very excellent monks from the 
monastery of St. Eugenios, The first of these was Rabun 
David. suroamed the Tall, whom lie ordained Metropolitan, 
and called Mar j a ball aha. The second was named Raban 
George, whom he consecrated Bishop and directed to be 
railed Mar Denha. The Inst was Mar Misud. whom he like* 
wise created Bishop and called Mar Jacob. He ordained 

* Luiioricus Cusnunus mentions this Thomas in fiu history of the 
Indian Expedition* (L - t 5 ;}, uul also Athanasius kirc.her ui JPrvdnm-, 

P* 113 \Aisimtimtiy 
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alt ihese in the Monastery ol St. I ohn* of Lgypt, own 
brother of Saint Achxus, in the territory of Gaznrta 
y ^ bpffnp , in the year of the Greeks 1^14. He afterwards 
charged these very four Fathers to proceed to the country 
of the Indies and to the Islands of the sea that are within 
Dabag, and Sin, and Masin.f and, by the assistance of 
Christ, their Lord, they all reached thither in safety, and 
found Mar John, the Bishop of the Indies, still alive, who 
exceedingly rejoiced, together with the other worthy 
believers who dwelt there, at the arrival of the bathers; 

■‘The next year, they sent letters 10 Mar Elias the 
Catholicos, who. however, did not receive them, licing 
prevented by death - and he was buried in the church of 
Mesehinta in the dty of Mosul. Mar Simeon was chosen 
Catholicos in his place. But the letter written from 
India by the above-mentioned Fathers was after this 
manner:— 

■* - The Epistle wkkhthe Fathers of India ar.d Sin 
and Masin haps despatched — 

*> * To another Simeon, and to the Papas of our days, to 
the Timothy of our age, to the Joshua the son of Nutt of 
our times, and to the jesu Jabas of our era.{ to whom was 

* Andreas Muiw mentions this convent in (he | refacc lt> the Anaphora 
of St, BasiL But Mines relates in the life of Bat ilavanmm she Patttarth. 
that John and Actuus were the disciples of the holy Kugenius, and that ihcy 
eonvened alempk of Idols at Btsabdi into 3 chxm h, where ihc;, founded 
i convent (O which war afterwords given the dojwminatiem of 
(see vot ii„ pages 537 and 54^ concerning the account of John 
Acini, in the Menhiogy of the CtiaidtUTis. and regarding the content 
fitnat rd in the island oi Zcbedot). (Attrmtut***) 

f Meaning the Island* that lie coaUgoous to India and China, white it 
hM been found that Syrian* had tended fmm eaily times, l«otb by lhe 
history of that people, and the cekhr.ued stout aiuouiuent discovered in 
the region of China (concerning which see siskmtntu, BHiwt'x Orient 
VqL It p. 155). 

The Patriarch Eliai is hem addressed by lhe name* ol W* ptidceessois. 
who were noted among 1 hat people for iht lame of their ujuirtity or ii‘^trinc 
Simeon sununted Bu-saba eaa Marryi undri Sapor King of toe 1 1:11 '- 11 ■ 
Papas wan the predeoewag of this Simeon ; rimnthj in the y.ai pf# rn-tJ 
over the Ne^ionans . Jesus the son of Nun, or Jtwue ba- r, N^fi. »ucr:reded 
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given power in heaven and earth of feeding the Hock of 
Christ, with the rad nf Peter which has been transmitted 
to the times succeeding him .—O blessed people to whom 
this happened, namely, to possess such a High priest and 
Ruler!—to Mar Elias the Catholicos Patriarch of the 
East (the mother of the other portions of the world) 
whom may die Lord establish, comfort, raise, magnify and 
strengthen for the glory of the Christian religion and for the 
exaltat ion of the churches: Amen 1 — Thy in significant 
servants and imperfect disciples. Mar Jnbdtaha. Mar 
Thomas, and Mar Jacob, and Ocnha the pilgrim, con¬ 
temptible and weak, adore the footstool of thy spotless and 
holy feet, and beseech for their distress the aid of thy 
acceptable and efficacious prayers, and with an uplifted 
voice say in a supplicatory mood. Lord, bless us I Lord, 
bless us 1 Lord, bless us!—John also, the tabernacle of 
God and the treasure of his ministry, saint and chief of 
saints, Metropolitan Bishop of Atda ; and all the holy 
Fathers, and excellent monks anti sacred priests and 
immaculate Deacons, and chosen believers, and ail the 
C hrisUans dwelling there, may they receive our greeting 
in the Lard ! 

" ' We now signify for tip sincere delight, that, assisted 
by divine power and the aid of thy acceptable prayers, we 
arrived safely and in good health at the blessed lands of 
the Indians, through the efficacy of heavenly grace. We 
return thanks to God the Lord of all. who confounds not 
those who put their trust in him. Here then we were 
received by the Christians with the greatest joy : and mir 
bather the holy Mar John is still alive, and sends to you 
much greeting. There are here, about thirty thousand 
Christian families in communion of faith with us, and they 
beseech the Lord that he might preserve you in safety. 

Timothy, Among others, three persons oi The name of jessiiabas. aie 
celebrated—namely. Arzuneitsis. Gaddenth and Adjibenu* f regai din j; 
"whom see Assrat&mtJ. Bihtiolh. Orient. Vol. Hi. am] ply . Vol. iL, 

PP' 397 399. 4 ' ?. 4'*. 4*0 43J. 434 
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Ndw they have commenced to erect other churches, and 
they abound with plenty of all things, and they are genlit.* 
and peaceful. The Lord be praised ! But the Churches 
or St. Thomas the Apostle are beginning to be frequented 
by certain Christians, who are employed in their restoration. 
They arc distant also from the above-mentioned Christians 
by a journey of nearly 25 days, and they dwell by the at .t. 
in a city called Meliapor,* in the province of Silan. which is 
one of the provinces of India. For the regions of the 
Indies are many and powerful; and they occupy a journey' 
of six months, and each king dom has its own name. Our 
region also, in which the Christians dwell, is called Malabm, 
and it has about twenty cities, of which three are celebrated 
and -strong -Camngol, Falor, and Colom.T and others that 
tic close to these. In all these, likewise, Christians dwell 
and churches have been constructed ; and near al band ties 
the great and opulent city Calicut which the idolatrous 
infidels occupy. 

u ■ This also learn ye, our Fathers; namely, that power¬ 
ful ships have been sent to these lands of the Indies bom 
the West by the King of the Christians, who are our 
brethren, the Franks.^ The voyage lasted a whole ye n 
at first, steering towards the south, they sailed by Chus, 
that is Ethiopia : whence they came to the countries of 
the Indies ; and having purchased pepper and other com¬ 
modities, they returned to their jxopte. I he way being 
thus opened and well explored, the above-mentioned King 
(whom may the Lord preserve in safety) despatched six 
other Urge vessels, in which having crossed the sea in 6 
months, they Landed at the city of Calicut,^ being most 

■ Thl* evidently point* to Madras. The year ntts ts®4 but w &y 
5s!an>— R, £. 

t Cranganute, Quiion. 

; Meaning the Portuguese, as » evident from the lceeunD bslnw, 
tty iht Eastern nations ail Europeans art designated by the name of 
Franks. 

$ This must rc/er to the fleet of Yuen da Cams, A.iv t+9® ot 
Cabral, 1500.—K. S. 
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skilled in the naval art. A great many Ishniaelites" inhabit 
Calicut, who, roused by a natural hatred against the Chris¬ 
tians, began to accuse them to the heathen King, saying 
that those men had come from the west, and that the city 
and the region had exceedingly pleased them 1 wherefore 
they would return very shortly to their King and bring 
large forces m ships, whence war and the destruction of 
the Kingdom would ensue, 

* The infidel king believed the words of the Ishmaelites, 
and following their advice, he rushed like a foolish person 
and slew all the above-mentioned Franks whom he found 
in the city,—70 men, and 5 excellent priests who attended 
them ; for they were not accustomed to undertaken journey 
or proceed anywhere without priests. The rest who were 
in the ships, having heaved anchors, departed with extreme 
sorrow ami bitter tears, and came 1 <j us Christians in the 
city of Cocen,* as being near at hand. This place likewise 
has an inhdel King, who, seeing them in deep commotion 
and great distress, summoned them to him. comforted them, 
and swore that he would never forsake them. But when 
the wicked King who had slain their companions became 
aware of this, he burned with rage, and having collected an 
immense army, he attacked them. Wherefore the Franks 
were compelled, together with the King to whom they had 
fled, to betake themselves to the most fortified castle on 
that sea coast, where they remained for some days. Then at 
length Christ compassionated them ; a great many ships 
from the country of those Franks were driven hither, and 
en £aged the King of Calicut in a very grievous war; and 
applying their engines they cast at him large stones, and 
killed many men from the army of the wicked King, and 
drove him and his forces from the sea coast Thence the 
Franks departed to the city of Cocen, and built there a 

* By the term Iihuidierlues the Aialra lire uudcftiood : ih£ epithet 
is generally ftpplied to that people by Armenian Eustott&ss. 

t Cochin. The I'oEiujjucse built .1 factory here in a + u, 150*- Albu¬ 
querque hndtd in 1503, The muck by the Eamorin of Cilinu was in 
& 
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large fort, .inti strengthened it with a garrison of JOO war- 
like soldiers of their own nation, of whom some worked the 
engines, and others were musketeers. I here were placed 
nearly 50 immense engines, and about too small ones 
besides muskets. Meanwhile, the King, thdr enemy 
(may Ids memory perish f), renewed the war. But after¬ 
wards engaging in battle he was conquered through the 
might of Christ, 3,000 of Itis men being lost, whom the 
engines shattered ; and he lied to his own city, Calicut. 
The Franks, therefore, followed him by sea, —for his city is 
washed by the sea,—they seized him and took and destroyed 
his ships, and killed about 100 lshmaelites. and the Captains 
of the vessels in which they were found, I hey destroyed 
the dty also with thdr engines.* 

" ■ Having finished the war. the commander of the above- 
mentioned Franks came to another city, called Cananor, 
in the same region of Malabar, to another infidel King, 
and demanded of him a place in his city where titty might 
freely transact their business, and the men of their nation 
might reside in future years, landing henceforward at that 
place. He gave them a spot, and a spacious house, re¬ 
ceived them with great joy and treated them very kindly. 
The Christian commander, in return, offered to the King 
garments embroidered with gold, and stuffs of purple 
colour. Afterwards having purchased 4,000 tugaras of 
pepper, he deputed to his own country. About :o men of 
their nation reside in the city of Cananor. Proceeding to 
Lhem, after we had arrived from the town Hormb.da/ at 
Cana nor, the city «T the Indians, we signified to them that 
we were Christians, and disclosed our condition and rank, 
and were welcomed by them with extreme gladness. I hey 
presented to us splendid robes, and ;o drachms of gold, 
and praised our journey far the sake of Christ beyond its 
desert- We remained among them 2$ months, and they 
directed that, on a fixed day, we should perform the sacred 

* This would be Sotrti'n. mack in a.d. 1504.—ft. S, 

t The town Horitiiu, or Orinu; in ths Fenian CtuI£ Ii it esJIcd 
Hermes by Haithon, //tj.'. (fatal,, c ri. 
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mysteries, that is, celebrate the sacrifice. And. they have 
fixed a place convenient for performing prayer, that is, an 
OiatQfv1 their priests chulj perform and offer the holv 
Sacrifice, for this is their custom and rite. Wherefore on 
the Lord's day, Nosardeb* after their priest had celebrated, 
we also were admitted and performed the mystery . and it 
greatly pleased their sight. Setting out thence we came 
to our Christians, who are distant days 4 journey from tfiat 
place. The number of the above-mentioned Franks is 
reckoned about 400 men : and the terror and fear of them 
fell upon all the infidels and I sh mat; files of those regions. 
But the country of the Franks is called Portugal, one of 
tile kingdoms of the Franks; and their king is named 
Emmanuel.f We beseech Emmanuel that he might 
preserve him. 

■ 1 Blame tis not, brethren, that we have lengthened out 
this Epistle, for we wished and desired to signify these 
tilings to your user.;]fence. And may the Lord be with 
its all 1 Amen ! 

M The Epistle was written, and sent from the country of 
India in the year of the Greeks 1815 (a.u. 1304). Glory 
and honour and thanksgiving and worship be unto God, 
now and for ever, and for age ol ages! Amen ' 

“■ Finished ; praise be to our Lord, and may his mercies 
be upon us for ages !' 

* The Lords day. .Vesardtt, the firs Sunday in summer, a* the 
Child Stan ;t caH it and the nevenih .tfier Pentecost, concerning which see 
tbe J&m'ttt o/thf CAaLiitmi, AtitmnaM, Mi‘hlfrtk, OritxL, Voi. 1 , l>- 5S1. 

!• King EmfiJuuucL sunutued the (.beat, reigned in Portugal from JLD, 
1493 10 1 7 a <- 


Wish reference to the reniaric in (his inlett-Tn^ p:ijier regarding the 
murder of Sl Thomaj hy a Brahmin at Milhpw, it tants to !*c more 
corrvetiy held that kin}; Gondsfores, of *bum the Woking More urn pos¬ 
sesses an Inscription, jam Inc A jostle 10 death.—Hit. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

the Indian cotton duites act of 

The following Memorial was viibniitial by the Council of the Last India 
AisocLilluEL to ibc Right HoriouraMe Her Majesty's SetretMiy of Stale 
for India on the 27th February, : 

u Tht- humble Memorial of die Council of the India AmdMkm 
t heweth j— 

I. Thai ymir Mernuftalisis in rourimialRm of ihgir memorial dated 
14th June \mx (co]>) annexed) in which the imfrurne-j of caemplin^ i~mtm 
goods from the tariff wa* pointed rmt, del Ere to express their satsifnrlmn oi 
the p^ipg of the Indian Coiion Unties Acr of which sebstinriallj 
grants ihe relict prayed for. 

2* Thai your Memorialist* nevertheless arc much disappointed to team 
that tinder the said Act an excise duty has been led posed on yarna- made 
in Indian Mills of any count above zoi- This provision, though apparent!} 
logical, flpptrn*- so Them to he -facially ahjiccf tunable for several reason* 
Their first and principal objection is that an excise duiy wfticA %ytn <w .h N 
to'irJ 10 British fttJia would act av 4 measure of protection to mill* wt up 
in Native State -, where ii could not he impwithout an interference by 
the British fiovemtnent which would be in the highest degree import re. 
There is, tooreover, so little competition between Lancashire and India 
in this class qf goods. that it is mipo^ible 10 justify a measure which muif 
cause great veaaiinn and annoyance. 

J. Thai in the opinion of your McmonlidU this duty lias been imposed 
neither in tire interest of the Indian taxpayers not In the interest of British 
iBaimCitturetf getwfAh) ; bu) solely in the InuiresE of .-'a cJssa. Such in 
tatdic, your mrhiorial^i*. submit, b actually a more scfEoti* menace to the 
industrial developmtmi and fm.ainal resource* of India, than the eaump- 
tiem of cotton goods from import duty. Thone re«wie« depend very 
largely on the vigomuv development of industrial and rcvimsilactLirmg entef- 
pfises, which best afford employment to the people of India and open op 
new touree» of wealth* But it is obvious that if an excise can be imposed 
on mr i Indian industry at the dictation of cum prering miniifacmrcr* in 
Lnglaod theft is nothing 10 prevent if hemg levied on almost all indigenous 
ind names, linee the bulk of them deafly compete with British rnami 
futures* The not improbable result: of tiuch a pulley would he to drive 
inch induiUtes into Native Suie* 

4 Ytfflt Mcmohilgt! earnestly . 'aim the mien (Jon of f y»T! tnPlHljf i f 
anything in Use nature of 1 protective duty, and would nut object to the 
couiitcn-ailin^ excise bn Indian manufarturtr* if j; could be enforced niih 
out mitb glare injuries* and ha raiment 10 ih* inhahitania of British India. 
But they venture to rcitcraie their argument that the import duty on cotton 
jtuodi si plainly and jduiUtcdly levied as the only possible mean* of 
raiain^ a revenue auffidemt move the country from grave financial cm- 

faamrmwqnt 

S- In enndusion thev beg year Tin .v serious attention to paragraphs i-, 
ifip and if of iheir previous Memorial, feeling convinced, ass they da that 
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nuihing could be rearc detrimental to our rale in India than a widespread 
belief dial the country is not governed with a single eye to its own best 
interests, ’ 

LECTURE OS “INDIA IS 1895,'' AND DISCUSSION THERE' >S* 

A MEETUKI of the East India Association was Itch! the 6tb March at 
the Westminster Town Hall at ^ 30 p.re. to hear a p#l«jr by sir Ltpcl 
Griffin. k.cjs.i..C hairman of the (.O'lnd! or the AssociaiioR, «tt “India m 
1895," las Grace the Duke of Devonshire in the Chair. 

Amongst those present at the meeting were : General Lord Roberts. 
C..C.U,, u.c. m.-, v.c. r Field Marshal Sit Dtmaid Stewart, Rat*.. • ■ 
C.C-S-C, C.LE.J H. E- the Brazilian Minister, Kon. T. H Whitehead, l knt- 
Gcneml Sh Andie* Outer. acJMJ, CJL, c.1.1:.. Sir Henry and I nly 
Cunaingb*ni r Sir J id and Danvers K.tJs.«,Sir Henry Davies, k.c.s,i„ r.ir 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, fc.c.1.1.. General Sir Thomas Gordon, tC.ix., Sir 
VV HoxUdsworth. Bart,, «,r„ Sir Alfred Lyall, k.cil, lcj.l, Sir l.imea 
Lyall. KC4H, Sir Guilfeni Mohtswotlh. r .u. , Sir Richard F.ec), Bare, 
iLi*., Sir 1 L E. Stokes, General 1 . C Bnflfc, Deputy Surgeon-General W. 
Faiquhar. uGeneral Hertford Lovett, Cic, u,p.. Genera! J. K. Mac, 
an drew, General M’Leod Inoes. Deputy SurgeOT-General J C. Penny, ha*,. 
Deputy Surgeon Gene ral James Ross, Surgeon Genet a I I: M Sinclair. 
Lteut-'l hoc**! F H. Tyred, Major Genera! fc M. Hitch, Major t -neral 
Trevor, Colons! and Mra. Benson, Colonel P. W, Bonnenupa, Colonel and 
Mrt. Rennctt, Colonel C If. Enlon* Colonel Barrington foots. Colonel 
U L. Frater, Oil- Gccig. Colonel VV. Hughes Hillctt. S-j13r.Li-t.ol J- 
Ince, v r... Colonel I-ockwood, MJ% and Mra. Lockwood, Colour: K. V 
Xisbrt, C1.IL. Coh E Otnmwrty, Colonel Frctyman, Mr- A. B. Mitfrrtd, 
u,.. ,mv. Mr. Fleetwwd Wo0<l,e,*, Mr. T H- Ttattnton, Spd 

SkarCaddin Ahmed, Mr.S- W. Ahmed. Monsieur and M idame Rluraenflml, 
Mr. and Sirs. Scarlett Campbell. Mr. A. % Campbell, Mr, Ckimmt S. 
Colvin, Sirdar Gundit Singh. Mr. and Mrs Halsey. Mr-. Ldtner, Nawah 
Nijjuddiss Khan iUhadwir, Mr. Herbert Fried Mr. am! Mra. l* d cy 
Probyn, -Mr. I. Dart Robertson, Mr. Edward Sassoon, Mr. Seton Karr, 
M.P. IjnJy Griffin, V[n>. Glass, Mrs, Bryce, Miss tiaifonl, Mr am, Mr*. 
John Sank Lumle,. Mra. Pienepont, the Hoitbl*. Schumhcrg MacdonGl. 

The Dm or DicVOMimuc OjMnud die pruc cciluics with the following 

rcMiirkf: 

N and Gentioun^ € 

-t J believe that my duties as Chairman on this occasion will, at all 
events iX this stage of the proceedings, he properly limited to introducing 
to "-cju Sir Lepcl Griffin, who is about to read a paper on Tniiutn suljj^ _ 

wgjf Ijeptl Origin is wdl tfioati to all of >mi to in lo-dmn Cit Jkin w 
great esperieitee and ability, and I am sure that the paper whidi,« Chau- 
man of the Council uf the East India Association, lie is aho.it to rcriu to 
you, will receive the most careful alien Hu a on your part 1 have only 
received a very brief summary of It, but aa far is I can judge, he intends 
to draw your attention to some quesritnu -if the most pressing importance 
connected with Indian Government and Indian politics 

"It would be Impossible to deal fully wnh >»! these <lu«t' OUi wi > hin lht 
luuira of a single lecture, hue his piper will, ! doubt tins, serve as 4 flitreg 
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a nil apj/roprate basis for others which will, on subsequent occasion*! her 
reap by other member* of the A^occUton, and papers which will, perhaps 
deal in a. tuore detailed and c&haostirc maimer, with vjnic tjucsiiont to 
whkh he pftr|Wfi* vo draw your alien cion lo-day. 

" I coftfett I look wiih soeuc brerest add nrftodty to ihe mapper in which 
Slf J-trpd G tiffin tOBikn&e* lo-duy, of he proposes to do K subject* of such 
varied iuseresi, He b loeomider the effect on India and on TtidLin policy, 
ot 3 TtdbtrihmJon of political and ^mmeraat power, as the result of the 
wmr I between China and Japan He will naturally hare something to say 
flbiiiit «|uest[ons ni fimince : currency and taamimn occupying the aluuriob 
03 the Govern mem of India, Also the progress which has been made and 
Efoe limits within which further pro^r^a* may be mmft T ip the development 
of local sdl^oveuiintinr. The Opium Question, which has excited so 
ntuch attention on the part of a aecimn of our tOjjnitiunity at home, 
lie wlU also direci your Attcniion to the *]uEr?iinp of ihe employment of 
Natives in the Cml Venice, lo the influence of the Indian Native i’russ 
ami abitve all T a -subject which will in tcrest many present in the highest 
decree, the rjucsiifrn of the externaS! and inienial defence of lodii. 

'*Wlih *uch a varied and interesting programme before ypii^ l wifi not 
lake up my more of your tunc, hut dimply ask Sir Lepc] Griffin to read the 
paper which he has prepared -* 

Sir Lepri. Gmmu then read the paper on *> India in 1*95," which Is 
printed in full as she beginning of ibis Review, 

A? the conclusion of the lecture. Hi- Guam rm Duke or Dfivtitf- 
SfttRK said 1 

" trnrny other*, 1 doubt not f who air present this evening, I have 
another engagement which will not [permit my remaining here long, and 
therefore J do not intend, on this occasion, to nespass if any length on 
ytrnr lime* Hut before 1 iniile any gcndeusiii prettm to discuss any 
qiimiiaip which have !*cn tufemid to hj $k Lep?\ Griffin. I wish fo 
CJt i J|tS5 lIfc = utimknniifl opinion of shir meeting by con minting Sir Lepel 
Griffin on the manner in which he has acquitted him re If, Although the 
mhjeeu to which he has referral have been numerous and although some 
of them have been af great importance and rfilfieuliy and ilthough he has 
nc»r ait crop ted to enter into any minute detail, there is not one on which 
he has not made soiik ubsmniiufl which will -timiiijtz: thought and lead 
to further esaminjiioc- I do ran intend to treijusi pi any j?ngth on your 
lime this evening,, and it it w long unce 1 had occasion to take any very 
iliieei port in question* or Indian ad minium ion :,t policy that i fed 
an^elf vety little qualifit'd to onto into a discussion of the rjimticm* whirJi 
SLi Lepel Crtlfiii haa referred In ] would tnerrty in dime my opinion of 
i* bat 1 c (.'ruble? it should l,e the object o’ ihe Association in prom ore- 

I lie crrpecLtitotu which were formed by those who were responsible For 
the (Kivmttnetit of India, nearly 40 yean ago, have- not been, to their fail 
< ttetu realiied Espcrience ha* proved that the great change which took 
(-.ace in the system of administration ha* not induced Parliamem to give 
auv '■f-ry toubraum, thorough, or comisietit attention to nutittooi of 
Indian policy ami ndrninutmion. Thai, Sji l t[ ^i Griffin'* remark* may 
!«d m to think, 11 not a matter of regret He may be right 10 thinking 
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llioi it Lsii 6 i by menus of representative tratimtions, either here or iti India, 
ihm India is to be most wisely gu visited; but from lime to lime events do 
occur which tend to calf public attention m this country to some subjects 
of pressing Indian importance and to direct political action in ibfii country, 
Such a question arose to i&yg-So, when quest tong of Frontier policy 
became the subject of sharp political conflict between ihe two great Parties 
of England, 

Again, such a question aa the Opium Revenue has stirred the morn] 
feeling of a huge section. 

The fiscal policy of India and financial rtecesitlie-b have led to ihe 
adoption nf measures which nol only affect a certai n number of totes, I Kit 
which, in the opinion of people in Lancashire, aiTect in in almost vital 
degree, one of our national imJtmm^ IVe can lumtty expect that when 
such quimio-n* as these arise they cad be discussed with fierfect ixn* 
partiality from an Indian point of View. Our financial imprests and neces¬ 
sities axe so close to us* while India, with all the facilities, of improved 
communication, is still so kf off that k would be unreasonable to cxpccS 
that, when these questions cross our path from lime 10 time, incy will be 
discussed here entirely from in Indian point of view. It has been pointed 
out, however, b) Sir Lcp*d Grjfim lhat recent debates in Parliament do 
show that Parliament indisposed to take a just and generous, though not 
□n all occasions a thoroughly instructed vkw. 

In these dreuiuvtancei, seeing that it is impatdblc to induce Par [tain cm 
01 public opinion to give 1 cotisitanl, thorough and cqnsirani aiieniinn to 
questions of Endian interest, and that, nevenhdess, stidi quciibns have 
from time 10 time to be dealt with hci^ it is assuredly nttret important ihui 
public opinion in England should be instructed b> those who were most 
intimately acquainted with the piaciirjd wording of Indian admmtstration. 

There esistt and theTu moat L*kt* 1 large amount of materia! which 
ought fy enable the people of thh counlry to Form l fairly impartial jrt<J 
Instructed view. We have a large number ol servants of the Crown who 
have lemrd the Stale both in 1 civil and military capacity. We have also 
men among us who have visited \ndu and without acquiring Indian feel¬ 
ings and prejudices. There are also a huge number of men who have, 
through commercial Of industrial punoiti, obtained a large knowledge of 
Indian affairs. These, consisting in general ot a highly educated and 
trained class of men, ought rn he able to erercise a beneficial influence on 
public opinion in England if that influence can only be ptppedy oiganuwd. 
It b the province of thb As^odatiou 10 organise That opim ion* and is It an 
dUfcuicly useful and pmb* worthy undertaking. 

I i U unnecessary to rate up more of your time in cal ling aUencion ro 
thh aubject* ! wib merely conclude by 1 hanking Sir Lepel Griffin 
your behalf and my own for the most interesting am] able address which 
he has given m thb evening.” 

Iorai» Rctrtfcrv in proposing a vu:e of thanks 10 the Usike of Itevon- 
dxbc for presiding qt the meeting mid 1— 

My Iittrd Duke, 1 Julies and Gentlemen, 

I ujusl erpre&a my grrai pleasure at ihe subject of the address we 
have 3 tad and the opinions which Sir Lepc! Griffin has expressed- I would 
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oat for a moment venture id neptcs* any oplttfbn an such subjects. ns faxa* 
i\on T himetaUifm, etc. Hut wfrh regard to Opiurun I can testify to il£ 
miiuvudus effect opart (be people of India. Sit Lcpd Hriffm has iMortned 
you ih.it m a fnagi.-muie artd a Judge he has never pimUhcd m man who 
had been convicted of any *Time ccmttniued under the influence of opium 
1 never (tfrteiobcr zoning a man in India the worse fur opium, end i have 
setrn hundreds and thousands ot sofdter* in hospital in India and I ad vet 
remember seeing one man there on account of opium. 

.Vow ] will say ^ few words with regard to Frontier defence, and l would 
preface my remarks by saying Thai only the mnjsr ordinary precaution* 
have been taken : (he expense has been trilling in comparison with the 
object gained. Only n few millions have been spent, but with roads, railr 
ways, and n few fortification*, wit la a serviceable army, a friendly Afghani 
$Un mukr a loyal Amir (whose lire 1 tout may long be spared)* with j 
united and contented population under the guidance of enlightened rulers 
I vee no reason to fear out being able to defend India and keep it 

Although some oi she audience wish to viy a few words, I invite you 
m>rT to thank the Duke of ifevomhirc tor so kindly presiding, We ate* 
indeed, nrurh indebted to hi* Grace for coming here arti: it shows, the 
uitcntfl which he t abet in India* and which* from the words he has 
addressed to ymi to-day* he will always rcjnlinue to ndte. 

Siu Lim Gwittn *aidI with to add 10 Lord Roberts' vine of 
thinks to the Duke of Lievunshke one or two words to express On behalf 
of the P.i=t India Association, our special acknowledgments not only for 
his presiding here to-day. but aluo for hating recently become a Vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Attodanteft. 

I wish, hdicu and ^ntlcmen, to invite you to follow it» CicellttU un 
esimple- Many of you hm are wealthy and our poor cubscription 
would he no burden upor; yoi^ white your JttefllHm itnUy h,w j inved in 
the mn>vi gratifying manner shit your interest in India. «i *mcejr and (liaE 
you would be willing to aiiist dime whn are devoted to her interests. 
Ttiii Association is altogether free fmm Party hi as or arms, so 1 can ccrtv- 
ftdendy appeal to you id I* and wc shall welcome ladle? quite us caged y as 
men to join our Association and increase mir power for good. 

Mi. M, M. Unewn wsrei: (hen addressed the meeting as fallows: 

■* It is with the greatest pleasure tlrnt I express rax ad nitration of the 
way in which Sir Lcpel Grithn has treated many of I he subjects embraced 
in his esLceOeni. address* and owing apedally to certain attempt* it di*- 
nidianci: made In lie caune of the evening by _i few young persons, L as 
otic wlu> himself c(jtnu from India, consider it my duty to s*y with what 
Mufef.ij onri J Ibtensd to nbost of the opinion* expressed Uy Sit IxpeL It 
it jmpoatiidc in the time allowed to ejuih tpcikur to dwell it my length 
uyrtHi them* but [ should like to suite as briefly a* I can ruy view* with 
regard tei the more important topic* treated rn ihe address. 2 osrdblly 
untu; with Sir Lepd in pairing the sdion of Mr. Vowkr with regard so 
dte ifiipuiitiort of duty on Cotton minufeaur^. and also in (MX tuinhtmmg 
Entiia whh the expense* of ihe Opium Commission. Bui let it no; Ih= far- 
li/iittft ihai ii wav the government of Mr. Fowler's party thas yielded to a 
fcrtioax ay for a Crnntntnion on Opitun, and excepted Cotton luamific- 
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suit* fur mini: than twelve rtiomh± when cmy other article of import wa» 
subjected to a duty necessitated by the financial condition of India. I 
( »oint to this fact to show that it is not only to one poUtieal party that India 
should look for just ire. and now that it b becoming generally recognised 
that an main questions India is to be govern?si from V> estminstcr, a* ha* 
been made patent more recently bj Sir George White’s statement that in 
spite of his own views to she contrary he had to take the mandate of t'ar- 
liarutoi in submitting to the Council in Calcutta the Contagious I Hreases 
J5SU. let the people of India realize that their allegiance is due to both the 
great political patties in the State. Then with regard to representative 
Government in India, I agtee with the lecturer in thinking that it is not 
possible. I do not for one roomer# say that there arc oot capable indivi¬ 
duals fit to exercise the privilege* of wjcl) a *ystern, but the 280 million* 
of India's inhabitants are so utter !y divided and subdivided in tlwir 
instincts and interests, that it would U- dangerous to attempt government 
by tepresentation in that country, It is in the hand* of the people them- 
selves to fit themselves for such a system by sinking race feeling and dis¬ 
tinctions of caste, and when that time conies no f«wer cm earth can with¬ 
hold this privilege. As regards simultaneous e*nruinations, it would be a 
iiucsticnuthle boon to grant it. Passing examinations is not the only 
requirement for the exercise of administrative function*. It is the associa¬ 
tion and home training of the youih of England that fit them for smb 
work, and «t Jong as tl is for rite good of India th.il sh= should be ruled by 
England so Eongtlic admission to the Civil Service could not be made *0 
clastic as to allow of a preponderating number -if natives getting into it. 
In this matter, loo, the divisions among the jKople 11111*4 bo taken seriously 
into account. 

As to the blackmailing, of which journalism is made an instrument by 
certain low writers, t can bear personal tMtfraonf It was my privilege 
sotac years ago to prosecute a few of these men and get them convicted 
by the High Court nl Bombay. There are many capable journalists in 
India, but edit the freedom of the press is much abused by a targe portion 
of ignorant ami pedantic writers who easily turn it into licence. I think 
5iir Lcpd Griffin is entitled to the cordial (hanks of the sound and moderate 
thinkers among the jieopk of India for Ills excellent address." 

Mr. Bass Komari-t'jr and Mr. EPWABbSAaMOW addreised the turning 
an the question of the ratio «hi;b it might l* convenient to adopt if 
bimetallism were accepted. The meeting 'hen separated. 

Mr. II how najgree desires to add the folio wing note - 

11 If I TyuJ hi-1 tjirt* Idt lof fBJtW tfrm.Lila Vrhca 1 ipoke *1 llw* mc=ci&£ h i 4wl4 hm*t 
AiSJed thai [ tno k cjq to tbe itmttU i f Sir Irfpd GrrrTin thout the Porn^s In *1 

feral ihsj wdhM apjiw to u*ume ifeit fbl oimnnHkUy h** ttj but the fD-lit deep U*l 
pf If^aiuy mirntU tfw ISdtid* OmnmemL The 1 ot M wwm*stof 

4t w-Ujl* sb* UdV d£ ii hit* HfitEf ilmi nt mckwuM |fm£ ihs food thaf Gofmmmt 
Lji Attic tu Ii>iil4. S*a tfunbt ii ft* tn-lLTlilaii- l»»w and shen frnfflil i‘>**|-rr lh«n 
trim Ia i dilftrtm lone, which rti^n rcras i b« * frf Stt S-^L 

bat it ^ unfair to £tiit±*!r» Iflim ibJi ab*! ailrilwEie thk tone to the I^JKel MS a lutf. 
iTw *akm *4 mdh JmlliiJiMli ind wiiicts b held In (ub»aBn\r t amj 

it i« so icefM ihaf the Facra wimda their **** wflUue a» wed mm rhat ih* 

I z,t\H setflUjf to be t jgmui! up wtl U 1 he perm 10 esce ol Writ ii ih r 4 e Jn the ^rjqplry- “ 
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CENTRAL ASIAN NOTES. 

TitE following b from ihc Tiftiv journal, A".rfrfdf t 

M <*f Siwmthips vfH*n tkt Atnu-Daritt.—The. Turknimikani 

Vud&mmf gives the following arrioos d etail & regarding the irrigation uf 
the wax simmer ■ Tsw 1 on the upper Arau-Ujm, Above K_arki f and other 
ships upon this Central Asiatic river, 

11 Ltj ilie years i8;S y P a 5«roail detachment of the Arid flotilla under the 
of A- J. BoutaJtdff; appeared In the delta of the Amu-Daria to cck 
operate with the Mission to KJht.L ,1 Colonel uf the General Staff Ignaiicif. 
Jrt ift7 j.j a clctarJiuient of thr ftcrtUhl again amc to the <J=ltu of the Amu- 
l4ru, sharing in the K hi ran campaign. In 1S74. the steamer * I'eroJTkti/ 
(CjfiUin ti cd tenant Erinkhoff) penetrated the river up. to Pctra-Atann- 
dremk. Then in rSjfr. the steamer 1 Samarkand 1 under M. BrinkhoJT 
went as fai as Khoja F^kh, and returned ihtncc, lokly m obedience to 
orders bringing the in form At inn that 1 the fiver Amu Daria ewn in si* 
upper watert, presented nu diffieultio far navigation 1 In the year (£79, 
CajHaintS cuten ant Zubcifi who was after wards man ally wounded by a TutO> 
man bulks, effected n siimy of the navigable qualities of the Amu He 
ascended far as Kesgen Tugai lying a little below ibe mouth of the 
Icokcha Daria and a £* 1 acc: three versts lielow the ruined forts ftmtion of 
l aiuktil, which marks (he ILmit uf the navigable parts of the river. In 
the year i#£j p the Aral flfltilb, under the adminbtrjj ion of M G-ChcriaicfTi 
fe» aboIbhEtl. In 1^4- materials for the construction of a bridge 

at Ourjui hz.fi to he procured from Kaolin du on the AximDark, 1 -or 
thli purpose the steamer r TdihktMKf 1 and the sailing barge 1 Na S 
were equipped on 1 ht Sir-TJaris* under Capelin of the jnd rank Brrnkhuff 
Proceeding at the beginning of November, into the Aral 'S&K these vtsttb 
were speedily compelled to return to the Sir-Daria* as the wretched link 
rvrer steamer could scarcely endure the five days* storm :md its complete 
tmtuif ability for sea nuvipaiion was folly proved. In the in!lowing autumn 
these materials were rrmuported in barge 1 Nm S' imdcr the same com 
mu nder, 

11 In. a rtgw A mu-Darin flotilla was constituted. The navigation of 
ib vc*se'h upon she river did not go higher, in itfij4, than XarkL 

u During the Uit aitiumn it was decided to send j simmer to sheextreniE 
limit of the miri^abk portion of the river. Thh honour fell lo the nliare 
of the t&cajrtcr b Tor/ which, under the ccmmsndcr of ihe IhuilLi. letired 
Rear admiral Baturin, silted Jit t oktaclc in the mousing of (he r?th Sq*' 
iember from Karla *kh a bar vi in tow. and in the rtri oi the umtcvuoiiih 
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arrived at Kiljf. The distinct between Kilif .and Karki in soa versts 
(about 6 j miles;. The length of the voyage is quite dean The channel 
above Kuriti was no! known, either to the strips oncers at to ihe pilot dl" 
the steamer and they stopped server^1 times at local poinls for their in 

spec! ion. 

** Re porting: on this voyage. Rear admiral Baturin says : 1 In I he genuine 
channel Ifom Karki to Kltif, we did not encounter a less depth tlan 43 feel. 
in the whoie expanse between Kilif and Kjfki the channel b incomparably 
broader than between Katki and Charjui, so that the Amu-LW* above 
Kjirki h mote suitable for navigation than below it. No hpecially Strong 
CBHent which the steamer with the bftigc in tow could noi overcome* 
was encountered The chan net winds so much, however that the 
voyage is more than doubled. On ihe morning of the 27th September the 
steamer amvud at the mouth of theSurkhjm (Surkh-ab?), In this pqr 
lion oi the river the 'Tsar' went almost unmttrnt^edly, noc meeting in 
the channel a depth of less than four fe«, After filling up here with stores 
of naphtha ami leaving the barge, the steamer went on. On the jnth 
September it parsed the tnquth of iltc Kjfirmhang. and on ibe and Octo¬ 
ber* going up nearly to die mins of the Fiizabad fonihciiions 440 vetsu 
below Sami), it found a cataract with a depth of less than three fee! and 
tinned hack: 

^Thua the voyage nf ihe ^earner 'Tsu- 1 fully contimed the cundmmn 
reached by the Hale Captain- lieutenant ZuhofT, 15 years ago/' . . * 

" optnmg of Tm*t* SAifi#** in tAr Tram-Gas/tAn Ttrrhwy, — The 
Miniarry of Road-communicaiion's and Finance has decided that Tmm- 
staiions shall shortly be opened in Mcrv and Askabad. These stations* 
like those already exiting in Bokhara, will be placed undEr the depart 
menl of the Vladikavkaz Railway and will irtns|H>n and deliver mer- 
diandise lor commercial centra which are distant ftom the Ti'in^ 
Caspian JUDwHy* Fnotu Aaknbad to Meshed or Satemr will be fixed a 
payment no! exceeding 50 kopecks" (about is.) 44 per pood" (40 lb.) T 
H from Askahad to bti;nurt 40 kaj^ek* |wr pood, to Shtrwxn jo kopecki 
per pood* md from Mcrv to Sarakh-. or tiff Mwrf, 40 kopecks per 
pood/* . * * 

“ gm^Fatitm of Kwram to tk* h r uniat* Frontier—O uj trusted cotrc 
spondent in Korean afiaim M, Weber, reports to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs* thw the never-ceasing stream of Korean emigrants eo Russia vs 
now appearing in especial strength. Almost daily hundreds of Koreans 
present themselves at our diplomatic mission asking for passports 10 crotfc 
tlie Russian imnder, but si ill greater numbers of them cross secretly over 
into Russian teniiory, m every lading contact wjlh the Korean 
guards * 

"At present* io the southern l.-ssuri country, new the former Korean 
settlements of Twsiifch, Gia^tchtkh, and Ssdiot, thciv are farmed about 
iweiuy new Korean viJUge*. CSemmtlfj" remark* M Wetier* "if it were 

* Nii sciUnn it ma iU of ^ Army Cprfw cf to\tKr*Utiim ¥ ^cafl Hm UKJng* 

mhteto U in!cfibi£ ihe R^rvKtitTiii fffiiirkp, o* t*Ow> tbc rm ujnMjtjJ Ud 5 which 
it tE]niirj*if du twit hKinwu.—Ku. 
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tun fur the strong niscouragement of the Russian Administration, in the 
couiw of a few years almost all the y.coo,e«w of Korea nou 

pass into Russian territory,"* - • ■ 

“ Raitaa? Exttmmu. — The Railway fumy undm the gcnetai 
superintendence of Engineer of RoateanimmwatMM, M. Salchans^ To: 
the contiimance of the Trans-Caspian Railway ft™ S**"* 1 ^ to 
Ferghana anil Taskhend. according to the Tvrtntanik.™ t « 
completed in the miiitll Of November. It was projected to cany the 
railway vii Khivnsi (in the southern part <»f the * Hungry Stephen and 
thence to Ferghana and Andijan through Khodjend. Khotnnd an - ar 
gtiilan. For the branch to Tashkent!, two rmitet were propose . rl,ie " 
from KJuvast directly to the north of the Hungry Siejifie to, Chum 1 an 
ilicnee to Taihktnd : another, front Rhodjend to BegovaW, thence on : e. 
right bank of tire Sir-Daria to Tashkent Each direct ion has its °*d 
sdwiniagei By the ftrsi route, otic bridge would he teqnJred at Chant 
over the Sir-Dari* and by the second, three - over the tatr-Dam at 
Begoviiia, over the Angren and over the Chltchik, 

The following item of news, also taker, from the Xiwrfw. may be com¬ 
mended to the notice of our English meiehJniu, md others whom it may 
concern, as on indication of the enlightened interest taken in Dnenia 

languages by our friends, the Russians: . 

» F 0f fadlilating .he commercial interc.iurse of the Russian Merchnnu 
Corporation with Turkey, hernia, Sc* Bokhara, and other Fjstcro Stales, 
ihe Ministry of Finance, in oonjsincunn with the Ministry of lor«gr. 
Affairs, has raised the question of establishing special schools for the p«‘ 
paiation of sworn interpreter* at out Consulates and of the ^wurng in the 
large towns at the universil.es of evening courses i>f Ivastcm languages of 
daily scholars according to the system of the Moscow coarse* at the I ararefl 

Institute." . _ , , , ,- 

" &h*i in fitMA&o. —According to the ZUrkt fMw* 

Pie&ntQfti this school was opened agreeably to the wist, and at the 
expense of the Rokluman 1-itnir on the 6ih-iSlb December, the very 
sofemt! name-day of the Eroperof, The school is intended fee the instiuc- 
bu of native ehWieti m I he Rusriari l anguag e arithmetic and geography 
[t already has thirteen Mussulman and swr.teers Jswtab pupil*- A teacher 
of the and Tashkend Rusw-Native school, Dallaskar K alrhifl , * Mu^ul 
man who has finished his course m t he TtuhsUWlTeachers S&aitaty, 
kxs bfiffft appointed is ttachcE ot by she (lOttinot 

Turkcaiiin District^ _ __ 

THE NATIVE STATES AND THE PARAMOUNT rtlUF.K IN 
INDIA—HYDERABAD 
« atrLr to w- £■ e. KtnnctMi. 

Mjiv 1 offer a rew remark* on Mi Biddulph J i article in the Octoltei, tS'M* 
issue of the Assafu Qv<tfUrfr tf*Titw t 

* Tlni i£it|i U Lxi Mwh-wwfurt inra-il nil v I ifutiltF CflTkHEI tf KOfE*i *wJ , ^ lDC * ?i!.r irjAir" 
mhrrt tihe Khuh <HpkKb«l»c uiimon ii KiilfflwJ ** whic±i Kora***« 

4*% m bar n l —£n 
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Mr. Biddulph I *aoe* hb opinions upon retrain ira tense mi which he puis 
forward a* facts* and he argues against the giving of any rcinr^mro to 
native Princes on the ground thsi (except 4 few Raipur Slates) they ncTcr 
were independent and thai they owe their very existence to the British 
He enumerate several states and amongst them Hyderabad, and my chief 
object here is to show that in this instance hfc facts ore all wrong. 

Beforc tretling o I the present dynasty twhich dates from 17a3 and not 
i74S f bi suted hy Mr. Biddulphl it wfl he as well to glance at the stale of 
the Deccan and Southern India from the e&riiest time of the Miriicunedsn 
conquest. Not until the end of the rjth centniy did the MaliuajcJaiiit 
venture south of the Vtndhya Etimmtams- They found rich and Imk 
pendent Hindu kingdoms, at Deogiri, Wonngal, in My&ntv and In Modsim, 
Between 1190 and *523 wetal raid* were made hut no place was pci- 
ntant-tirly occupied by a governor of the Delhi Sultan except at Deufpri 
or I Jo % hi jihad. In 1343 rtic Mahonicdan ^enecsis in the [Jercuit revolted* 
expelled the Governor and lusnt ihe Imperial troops >cni againvt them. 
The result was the 'foundation of the Bahmanee dynasty which (uled over 
ihz; whole of the Degcu from the Krisina to rhe Ylndhyas; its capital was 
at t-ulbmga and alter wards at Uieder Almost siimihaneously with 
thn great Mahorttedin kingdom arose the gran Hindu kingdom of ^jly- 
anagar, which was recognised as the sureraiit Hindu |>owef from the 
Kristna to T ape Comorin. The great Mahoinedan kingdom, comprising 
a larger area than Gnroi Britain, lasted nearly 150 years, when it was 
divided into the five kingdoms of Bijapnr, Bieder, Hyderabad, Ahna&tf- 
04gar and H urban pur The two latter were soon amalganiaied, And 
Biedet consisted of] it tic more than the private estate of the |au represen¬ 
tatives of the Bahmaoee horac T the three principal kingdom* were Hyder¬ 
abad, Bijapur and Ahmatinagai. I ft the middle of the itirii century, these 
three kingdoms combined and crashed the Hindu kingdom df Vijayazugar, 
A Large portion of the Hindu territory was seised hy Hyderabad and 
Bijapur, and ihe conquests of the latter extended in the course of ylme as 
far iamb. as Tanjore. All this time these kingdoms were absolutely inde¬ 
pendent. Xo Delhi Sultan ventured Id inicricre mih them and they 
treated on equal leims with ftrtejgn states like Persia Not until the taJl 
<*i Ahmadnaiyag and the death of the heroic Queen Chand in ijfj did the 
Mogul* get m Tooting in the Deccan by the * (inquest uf 1 he Nt;am Shahs 
kings, liven then the remaining kingdoms of Hyderabad ami Bijapm- 
continued perfectly independent for 50 yean looker. They waged wars, 
from time to mn^ with each other or with ihe Imperial armies. It was 
not until AuTURgzebc ascended the throne, in the middle at i!m 17th 
century^ that any attempt was made on their independence; and then all 
ihaj was done was to place a Resident as the Court of each I'micc and to 
exact a tribute, which wasoficn not paul Things iran on thus* till at the 
close of the 17th century Auruilgzcbe started on hit so vtrarV campaign to 
crush the Mahomtdaa kingdoms, and niter them the Mahniluts. The first 
task he certainly uecomplislied, and Governors or Suhahdars were placed 
in each of the old royal capitals. For upwards of thirty years the&e 
hcuteoxntf of the tlniperor ruled the Deccan, when Chiu Knlich Khan, or 

GO 2 
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an he is better known to history, Asaf Jnh Nbam uS Mulk, who wft> then 
only Snbahdar of M*Iwa, matched into the l >weafi. conqueted tlic m- 
pcrial forces sent agoinst Him,chose Hyderabad as hi* capital anddeclare J 

bmsclt independent. Hb independence nn ™eogn«srd by the ttnpwr. 
Mahomed Shah, limply because he could not help himself. lt »> r 
fore, absurd to sp«k of A»f Jah as a governor appoiniedUy the h.mpe.or 
and ridiculous, as you have rightly pointed out, to speak of hen °» Mm 
Or manager. When .W )ah died in i T4«, hb kingdom descended to 
son. again not by the Emperor's grace but because he was powrit* to 
interfere. A«f Jab's kingdom »** acquired quH* as mntb by con.|tie>t to 
those ol Timour t*r Baber. Only during the brief interval, iim ort, 
tilde mom than $0 years after the rapture by Au ru ng re be of *o co 
were the Deccan provinces ruled by Delhi Governor* ; and with A*f £» 
a mum was made to the old tradition of an independent kiogdum • |I 1 
sovereign rights, an autonomous state which merely recognireti the smusmo 
authority of the Emperor, and that in name only, In tact the Nimms o 
Hyderabad were infinitely morn independent than are any of the 

^Sutb was the condition of the Hyderabad State when ihe British «« 
first brought into couticrion with its ruler, and in all llur dealings 1,11 * 

Siram w« hive nested him n» a tovereign and independent prince tw 
he been what Mr. Hiddulpb is pleased to call a ■**«" ° r lbe “P*"* "* 
should have considered k necessary to get the latiis's ratibcaunn to any 
treaties we entered into; bui this we have kv« done So doubt we 
have crammed some treaties as it were down his throat 11 No obligation,, 
only too mustnotably the one regarding the rendition of the Heranj, but 
on every oecasKm cure has been taken to give the bitter pill a little *»<rs 
.tiding in the shape of Honour and respect- It U rather Uu in She day 
□ow to deprecate the showing of such attention and respect on the giuuiHl 
that he b not entitled to them. 

Mr, Btddulph in wishing to |«*se to an Imperialist, seem* to think that 
a policy of concessions to the Native Prince* would be a “little Englander 
policy, would be taken as a sign «f weakness, and wuuld tend to lower 
the prestige of the British Crown Hi* idea of art Empire seems to be 
uualogous to what Tacitus said, “ They created a dven and called *1 
Peace." It secius to me that the dignity and majesty of the Empress o 
India would be infinitely rawed ii her authority were rceegmsed and her 
mandates obeyed by a number of powerful Princes. The one who rule* 
Kings surety take* higher rank than the one who governs slave* I It » 
lather Mr. Bidiiulpb who b the little Englander with hii narrow policy of 
levelling down, wlikh otdy tend* *» *h* of the discontented. 

By levelling up we should gain a body of mi|Tport«ts which would be our 
best bulwark againti the thinly veiled sedition preached by the demagoguea- 
Why should wc not hare an Imperial council of the PHtrflts of Indus' 
Why should wc retrain from making u« ot the splendid uiuteiul ttiu is 
araibbte, and tare the Princes and nobility of India to apnd tbor Ima 
tn nltroei* and neglect? This indeed would be the best way ol gtiing 
them an incentive for the improvement of themselves and the belief 
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EtfveriittteFU of their states, ftdf-Interest will insure tbefr loyalty when they 
sp< that *ny change van only be for the worie. It b when the teverse is 
1 he cite :]Litt men Income dtvsaihtkii and disloyal. 

I have mn fined my reply merely in the Hyderabad Sme, but nmny of 
my argument* apply equally to the 01 herstares mentioned hy Mr. Rlddulph. 
On behalf of thew: 1 have no doubt someone else will take up the cudgels 

Hyderabad, Deccan, J. IX E C&ljRVUt 

ORIENTAL STUDIES IN GENEVA. 

During the hn&i quarter uf iS^s, several conferences regarding Oriental 
Studies have been hdd in Geneva- \t. L* Gautier, Professor of Hebrew 
in the Free School of Theology at Lausanne, gave an account of his recent 
visit to Paladin 1 . XL P. Cuicyssc, Joint-Director of the School dt 
Higher Studies aL Ptm, spoke at two sittings on children and students, 
and on the duties of woman lit Ancient Egypiia/i social life. XL P. Refr 
ruuil, Ptofc&sor of Sanskrit in the Faculty of Letters at Lyons, dtacuirtcil 
the origin am! chief characterbiics of the Religion of the lud^Eurerpean 
races. M. M- mu BaUwm presented to the Society of History and 
Arch=eo!o^y the fjrst /aiandm of maremk for forming a C&rftwInsfripherntm 
Arnkimrmm^ which he h publishing in the “ Mcmorrc^ de la Mission irebcc>- 
logtqpe fiangii %t 9 H of Cairo, 

At the University, M p. Oltramare has ^uicceedt'd to the chair of the 
History of Religion* vacated by the retirement of Prof- Stroehlin. Pm- 
hsitjf Moctet's letnjrts on the inngoage and literature of Arabia (which 
were announced In our I tat number (p. J25), were attended by 19 students, 
—a number which fully justifies the mciton of this new chair. XL Ton f 
Andre. Ikcpfbte in Theory, who, in the last October number of this 
Review, gave an account of the Geneva Oriental Congress, will soon, in his 
rapacity os a Prrmt Dfctnt, begin a courae of fectuies is an tfUroducllon 
to the study of the Tu timid* 

On the jnJ February, there occurred at Geneva the death of a Swiss 
gentleman who. without himself being precisely an Oriental***, took a lively 
tntercsi in Oriental matters and wm thoroughly coEiversani with Egyptian 
■fetiw I menu XL John Nfeet. who held a position of some importance 
under Arab! Pasha whose cause he embraced and «ned 

Butuhtd from Egypt 11 the ck*e of that outbreak, XL Ninety wham the 
author of thc*c lines had the honour of knowing, remained ever constantly 
attached to the memory of ArzbL Iho body of drift friend of the JvflaAw 
was eternal cd at Zurich. 

Two interesting Tftnrj ur Disserts tiems have been presented to the Theo 
logical faculty of the University of Geneva. The liras, styled /t T^ra 
and written by M. Gamperx for his degree is EUchclm* is m essay, 00 the 
lima of Well hausen and Roberuon Smith, on the development of ihe 
religion of Iswd. from its beginning to the promulgation of the saccnLdttl 
code The second—for the decree of Licenciate—is by XL Tony Andre, 
—1 goodly vnUnite of j$; pages JSvo., on the Prophet Aj^mui [Haggiij. 
conasrituz of in Introduction and 1 Commentary :—ft is an excetlent study 

the text, which will henceforth be indispensable to *M who wish to study 
thii book of the Old Testament Muntet. 
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SIR ASH ME AH BARTLETT ON THE WAR BETWEEN Cl USA 
AND JAPAN. [Sx January iuttt.] 

'ITiis it the first article t have ever read In the AsiatU Jtcvinr with 
disapproval. It contain*. doubtless, a Urge amount or accurate inform* 
lion, hut I misted in it that regard for Justice which f have been accustomed 
ID look for in the Review. The witter makes no attempt to justify Japan 
in beginning the war. He merely says that " the difficulties which arc^c 
in the case of the ‘Kowshing 1 led the Emperor of Japan to for marly 
declare war catty in August." Was it then China that owed satisfaction to 
Japan for the destruction of the “ Kowshing "? Worse, however, than 
this, evasion of a main issue is the attempt to excite the Japanese to demand 
a heavy indemnity as a condition of peace. The writer consider* iltft 
‘*^80,000^000 will not be excessive," and goes on to say ’‘The Japanese 
have before them the warning of the Franco-German peace of Jhyt. 

and Alsace and Lorraine seemed then hard terms enough. 
Hut had the German Emperor, Prince Bismarck and Count Molt Ice in the 
least foreseen the extraordinary recuperative powers of France their de¬ 
mand* would have been doubted." Now the Japanese have oJ course read 
Sir As time ad's article and will, in all probability, have been influenced by 
it ; an esenuse of influence through the medium of the Review, after 
which, it seems to me that the Review, having regard to it* [laiuis tn 
need of lustration. __GfcORCt Cxaw.shay. 

THE QUESTION BETWEEN INDIA ANW LANCASHIRE. 

India is an enormous country, occupied by induiirioii* and intelligent 
races for nearly three thousand years: it is a garden of cotton, and the 
people were in the habit of weaving ami wearing cough garments at * tittie, 
when Julius Carsar found the Unions wearing skins : the product of India’s 
Looms was welt known: Patna was Famous for its Mnstint; calico the 
common name tor cotton doth was so named from Calicut, a seapuit in 
South India, whence it was exported. In L pper India the cotton is grown 
tn the cultivator 1 1 field, the cotton is picked olf the pod by hi* wife and 
children, it is spun by them into thread, woven by them into doth, and 
ihtn convened its to garments, or sold to their neighbour* for that purpose. 
Carnage, brokerage, profit* of the middlemen, cost Of conveyance are thus 
saved, and for all purposes the tluffls <piite sniiible to the ttipdremeai* <>r 
(he peasantry. 

And yet the Secretary to the Wawtf Protecrintt Society, Blackburn, 
Last month informs the Ttmtt as follows : 

■“ TOWik? %tn TW* j/ Ulii tefifiny hxi ki«g lu ihucr h.iw well ulfcjhicd :o 
lb* itft-Ji of IskSL* tui>* broi ihz cMpm\ Bttii ^wasiitiE i&dns^ry of Ijuicuhiit. 1-™“} 
mr Bit inpjiljristj* ittiliB with tssfOcni m mWIwnBfl! 

jEvrii, i* Urn thin m p«my m jTrrt^ H MdsHtii tocj 1 £-3olh* uX * Imth flf th* jitke *1 

whkh ihej »c 44 m le*k* |& jf«n m$*. 

“ Tht*t frbtkt bit wm m* imick* of |iuoiy h Utils* war? t\T more iSied xo wiJU™ 
of iIk wij juiot iJI lb* £i#ptw <4 (pu.luu, tip whom th* iacicucd of ■ £<frQ? fo* * 
imrli *4 ninraiu hk% u a i!bj,-jt 7 + iM^lc maUlh^ ^ Imf, Thb 

Lilitlihjft? Ifrliiarr? if act Iii.f ft&W pruJon tbs OHtM birds wfca, JO JTUl ■£(>. wtik ithtfiT 
mph Wm \ht. palxoDw urt ipil |bt heym of tanked *=£*UI„ buf U rt* 

littk sat paw me. wht?? by difiT of buuoK aihi ngiEutcx. art m 
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Ew44 tbdi Grwa. The oodlinnoui fiB in Tbe V*3i« E?f wiser during ihe JQ y™* b**, 
ycu by jxar. iocnwd the difficulty* i» wg^ «um* *tid atfi^ ihiiai be paid for l-n 
Ctrkl, wWl* rh* kltfk* Mr paid ft* S& uhr*- PruGuIfe trade If flvw * shing of the pul, 
but aifcU it Sudd ctHpioymenl ft* tht ^ /tofutalum *f tht^viUn Jnfritfi, mud when *e 
E^u *rf the impOiitbn pf z S per cem, duly an export m India. k b cral a ijnalknn of i 
tiitlc test prafi] U> ihr Tmtlowncn, tail of the ^iaks cinaahta wf uW mesn* of niiloftt*#, 

M We have been tynggfct tip tt&dei the laehirn; of free trad*, asd all men admit. ihai 
im^ML bai LwnriicU murmmly sntier il P but nil ihb ta to be changed in rvdfcf la rave ibe 
Locket* of ibe fkb m Jfidta* wha Sum piobrccL w muds by MWtSltnn wish « in tree 
w w ni wH L ELaibei than cam** the lito- ly low Lacfttw lu* w lunch the ipirft 
dnliB or i->bi££0 diifc* of India, absurdly small though they bt, he Hjiti the 1'tri« *f 
utU highl^pcid dfit aod HnkntdoaA and the rich Jm of Indiasaymg lhal fill 
ofrerenne up imp*mi1jJe F caMflidiig thk bunleii, which £1 lo lie pUccd on the dobing, nf 
(ht poor” 

Tdne^bir^ may be said to have come into existence 1 eh: century, and 
wrnilil eery much like to petpefuitte its tyranny over the world: the writer 
li>aki upon the people of India in ibeir hundreds of chief and thousand* 
of viitttges as nrere naked Africans, which he is good enough 10 dm he : he 
forged, or never kne w T that his people have in past years trodden down 
an indigenous native industry, which is now try ing to recover ilsdf by the 
means of native manufactories, and that the imposkuan of a customs due 
of 3 pet eenL for the sole purpose of Revenue upon imported manufactured 
cottons is not a breach of frtfc trade. but a perfect bgiiimuc exefckc of 
riivartrjji] wisdom, such a* lire Coltiflie* of Australia and Canada do not 
hesitate to practise. _ __ & ^ 

THE REPEAL OF THE CANTONMENT ARRANGEMENTS 

IN INDIA. 

Tht subject aSluded to i* not u savoury onei St is the deplorable 
immorality d" Ihe Briikh soldier in India; they arc aU wsty young men- 
beiow- twenty-seven, and ate exposed to great temptations ; this mini be 
therx excuse: but the danger io the Empire of Efrithh Imiia is very great, 
It is Impossible in words to state more of the nattue of this open sore of 
the British Army. If it be urged that the repeals ate ca^ggevated, aitmi^ 
lion should be called m the remarks of the CommanderIn-Chitf of India 
made at die Viceroy's Council on tht yih February, 1S95 ; 

^Tht ConuiSiR'Pfl^Oikf n^Aind tbii in hi* renrark* kP fb dihftlc of a birMuchr 
*g& he mjrcr ititeiMiffli «y ibat ht *frprnT&t of ihc ttaonl t*f lk* fnlridk^i fcKifttrly 
eikiui^s lad as iht Btlnih puWk, by m icstLlai^n nf iJbc IIoiuw C»mhhhi» # tel 
x wish tbil tferj should be iF^Irdmi. be fell i! Ms duty id ettry mi rbxi wvib 
lavallr He bid Shwidy HpmHUol m bet M*(tiiyi GorTTmoeirnbe wtJda 

11 iicpn of this etui were In ike HriUlb Array in Indiu IV silmiMi™ Lj 

ItOTpdlJ IR l%j lawmUd to «tfty 50 JWF «t Lif the enhie Eumpua tet. Piial u ifce 
ptnaler^e *od vindeflfii! ol :h* ^Lsea*** wei^ i&Cf«sing he ferad that 3 aw y«f wwld 
show 1 tUfl higher perxmage. It w*i tmpyi$«bb to tsiniaie hj fhe KmEimg 
km m ch'icj«jeyi bnl be w eerra:iv iMi % weald be iLratnsxble if Ibe xn=y were t*kd 

by keefy aiaKkmg 04 x setsfe 

The benoToknt iTwntpti of the Fftddiit in England to interfere with tht 
internal organixatioTi of an Indbn Cxnti^nmcnt will only increase the eril, as 
indeed the passing of the CantCHimems Act Ametided Rill has most 
aiiutediy <kmc: 

" Roar tu 4 t*, F*J‘ 

U then mottle anti the great Empire may suddenly disa[jpear owing to the 
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folly offflflb old women in KngUnJ, and the unpardonable iminOfahiy of 
the young eotdir.T in India,. C. N. R 


DR PflMCSSt AN I? I Hl-OSOHIY. 

In your January number you attack Theosophy. in a paragraph headed 
M Dr. Ffiihgsi and Theosophy/* You seem under the impresswi lhat 
Theosophy is radically involved with Budilhiim or with Oriental writings 
generally, and that its purpose is to rival (haemal scholarship. i have 
tic longed to the Society for seven years and have never had this opinion 
10 its purport- To me the Theofophicid Society has always been a move¬ 
ment for the study of occultism* magic, symbolism, the esoteric meaning 
of sacred scriptures, and kindred subjects. It te I me that considerable 
aitcoildd has paid b the outlet to Oriental liienirurf?, but that u- only a 
single phase of die namancat, and we have pursued our pwwl object in 
Occidental Helds a* well- I raytdf am at this moment writing articles cm 
Plliphai Loir's Ddgmt rt Rituci dc tu Haute Sfugit* a friend of nunc ts 
naoriuhng and rum me ruing on DiracUr lie Rourbourgv French rendering 
of the Ftfwt i wi, Dr, Frail* Hartmann has written on Paracdtu^ Hohme, 
and many other Ufctem occultists; and to on, Orientalism is not, and 
never was, our thief aim, and a failure to achieve Oriental -scholarship 
cannot imply a failure of our Society 1 *s purpose. 

We acknowledge frankly and gratefully the services rendered to the world 
by its great Ori emails to. of whom your paper la a distinguished otgan ; ind 
wc have done *hai wc could to make people read your books. My ac- 
(|miintaucc with the Theoeophienl Society has shown me Lhat thict body has 
popularised your Oriental achievements loan client wlikh ought to make 
you grateful \ a Urge purircm of your public has Accrued ter you through the 
good aetvice* of out Society in recommending the study of your able iratis> 

lifted! 

We differ ham you in the interpretation of these books, believing that ihey 
contain an esoteric significance bearing upon that s^cnce of "occultism rt 
which is uur itumi study; but this circumstance should Ik: no ground for 
serious dispme, but mlber for helpful comrovtriy. 

The kiatemcni ihit ** what is new in Theosophy is not uuc and what is 
true is not new/ I can fully endorse, os it is one of our chief comentions 
that the science « study under the name of Theosophy is worlil-oltL We 
have never been i ttuu.cn with the delusion tEi&i ihc new rs the desirable, 
and it n an odd fact that our professed ad“Otacy of jaicjcnt teachings 
should he ccmiimmlty thrown in our teeth ai an objection by our opponent! 
With rcgaid tii the iVfitmmfter Guttite attack to which yon allude, such 
inddstits arc the necessary accompahimenl of all movement* which advt> 
vale unfamiliar view** and have dogged oitr vteps all along. If the Society 
is the airworthy organimibn our opponents think it is, it will mcoimh, and 
deserve* to succumb, to thi* attack— or rather to the internal disremiou of 
which ihti attack k one of the fruits* But 1 predict that we shall merely 
be purged of aor impurities Hinrav T* KfwUi- 
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Tke RfClJitihobcl i>f St Piiritk arc now doing goixl wori. as cdiica 
lionisls both in India and tlie Coign ie-s. Iti the fuimer country they 
posses* Tour «<iu£ilioiyl r'stablishnicnit—two in the hiila aod two id the 
{iltina—St George's College, Muvvxjrk; Si, College, Cotiiuwr; 

St 1’atricfc's, at Arfyar. and St Mary's College. M it liras, teaching up to 
I he First Arts Standard uf the Indian Universities, and they t»sy ptssfibly 
before Ion?; possess a college in Hernia. In Australia the BtOthcrv 
also possess several colleges, at Sydney, Bathurst, and other important 
stations. These institutions are open EO all classes, irrespective of caste 
or creed, and a large number of experienced European graduates and pro- 
feasors am employed upon die edueaunnal staffs. Tlit climates of C noonor 
and Mo&OOfic art among ihu pleasantest and most ^ftJubrioai in India. 
Adjrar h also a nwi Wealthy locality; sitnaicd vn the sea-short near Madras. 

Whilst the attention ot Europe Is directed towards thu Airtetman 
atrocities, there h not a word said abciui the enmities practised by the 
Kurds Oil Muhammadan vitUgct, 300 of which ire opposed hi have been 
■ohhLemteii since the rdg» of terror bc^an in i&Sj, The secret history ol 
the hun yet 10 lie written, and will more titan ] unify the indigna¬ 

tion which dtiHicd hi:inanity feds it the Unparalleled outrages of which 
boih Christian and Mussulman objects of the Sultan have been tacirmit 

We ate indebted M An* ^African N for a valuable paper on M East 
Africa and the Hite*" in which the treotuicnt that the East Africa Company 
ha* received from the Government to return for its service* to the country 
is ablj set forth and the danger id Egypt from any Foreign Power possess¬ 
ing itself of the Patties t whkh control fhe supply of the waters of the Nile 
is forcibly pointed out. We do not, however, toate hi* preference for 
direct British mle (o the rpaintcn;i^'f of the Protectorate of Zanribir* <u!t- 
siderinp that wc are in honour bound 10 maintain it, not to speak of the 
increased pfestffe which we obtain by the preservation of native aulonnmies 
and especially by acting, to concert with a Muhammadan .Msec. It h 
through such «?-ojoration that the Ficnch Protectorate of riinis is paving 
the way to a great France African Empire- Muhammadan ii more 
riuilrd to /afl^Ilwr than fjur wo, and it Is not ncnefes.Ttdy connected with 
slavery, regarding toe domestic bcncfctt nf which to the negro, "Anglo 
African M -rptewts an opinion that enshustasts would do well to coiuider. 

Di_ Ldtner has just returned from a tour to Algeria and Tunisia where 
he h*i mined the systems of imligcnoJi^ Muhammadan education under 
French auspices tnmparcii with those enisling in India. Turkey and 
other Muhammadan eounintf- 


We understand 1 har toe noble nuutrinn in Park I-ane, J>rxrche^teT House, 
belonging So Captain George Holford* has been taken for toe accommoda¬ 
tion ttf His Highness toe Amir Abdurrahman or of his t ideal son. Pitney 
Hwlaibulbih. m the event of cither of them paring a visit to England Ibis 
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K&^q s which the complication* arising from po&Kibk demloftfuc rtfs in 
Chitral scarcely render probable or advbablf The Interview w '^' Bcuter* 
published in the A faming JRw# of the r;th January l**U also contains Other 
reason? for the abandon men t or, at Ec*si ? I he postponement o' 4 visit 
which would meet with the warmest welcome in this country 

chitrAl AFFAIRS. 

As hinted In the abo^e imervi tw, 5 her ,\ Cz.i,il + 1 hen a in KabuS, ^ 1S 

dearly iiu! totted as the most suitable successor to our excellent friend. 
Ni/±n uhMullk, the hte Mehiar of Chitrah whose death* it wmitd be usek^ 
to conceal* i« due to his brother* Attik-ubMulIc, suspected offriratt 
nuirrlerd -nineher brother,, Amin uI-Millk. Amir^l-Mulk had fled m Jttndok 
to hb relative by marriage. L : mra Khan, whose irwiigairati lujs, probably, 
led to the disappearance of the best friend the English had in rename 
ChitnL Acting on the principle of acfcnwtedgiay* wherever it ran be 
done with anything like decency* the dr fart# ruler of a protected country, 
L>c Robertson was sent on an ETupury into Nizam -u! Mulk f aas3 isinatioci t» 
ChiiEjfl, whose usurper had asked fdr Bntish recognition Indeed* to 
commit us to a step. the possibility of which has seriously >hakcn our 
pEcstigc in OiiiiAt, where our small garrison «as + at least* snpjjosed 
protect the person of Nkdtn-tihMnJk* Amirtd-Mulk ostensibly threw his 
foituues in with u* and allowed himself to be lurnmnded in the Chitral 
Fort along nith Ur- Robertson hbnsdf and may even retire with him it> 
Maimdi, though it wots Id be absurd to pujjptwe that he is not keeping up 
■tcret communicatioiu with Umm Khan. ThtfChitritis, however, who arc 
Duds, are an e^ni Lilly different rare from the Fa Eh.its? with whom they 
live in a state of tolerance or antagonisin' but never of ** $ttltdaiky. ir I In* 
Taciil distinction has ro l>e borne fn mind in our fnrthcummg ripedfeiofu 
fori even should Umra Khan evacuate Chitril* Fathan ascendancy and 
lawlessness will not be tolerated by the jieace-iuviog and monarchies? 
ChrtxilU, among whom murder h a privilege confined to the ruling Uyn-istf 
They, therefore, fought t T nim Khan. not without fruecess and turned their 
hack* no what ibey considered the traitor to Chitriti traditions, our would 
he Amir ul-MuIk. When thcti then lute ruler s uncle, Shcr Afsui, 

appealed on the scene, they rhtew in their Inf with him and Umra Khan, 
nothing loth* changed side* with itiai versatility which eiiaracicrkea shrewd 
advenlurCTs, We do no* know whethex i >r H Robertson received any hml 
Id detach Sher Abut from Umra fvlian and to offer him the throne of 
I hitral, but we believe that the Government b fully . onvtnced ol the 
tmponance and suitability of condliafing a claimant, who. a* the brcuhat 
of the fate Mebtsr 1 * father and the parent of a wifi, wns aliowrd to escape 
lo Kabul rmf of rtgnfdfar dymsjtz* as w Ely be inferred frum 

Himm itl Molk^ Setter on ihc subject* published m ■* the Ajftstk noerttrif" 
in July liic He that m it mar. the opportunity for opening up the rcmt 
from Peshawar to Orircih a distance of some 1S0 miles only. M too good to 
be ton and although we believe thfll v under :lre lorruct Pa nub management 
ol Frontifif aSain. the Chilrfth, Uke tilt ChflliisL would never have given 
any trouble and the racuc of Dc RobcftwriL if neetssory. oi> indeed* also 
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the ittiiidlaliun of Sher Afrol, could have been effected with a dtit or* at the 
outside, ihc despatch cf a good linguist with a small escort, imperial pro¬ 
ceedings require grand expeditions and email imperial mow, which some 
prefer tn provincial successes in obscure and remote districts, which, for the 
safety of Indio* should remain 1 fern* m&gsM&* VYe do not, for a moment, 
believe that Umni Khan can dispose of 20&Q0 men or that he tats 4,000 
mules at Dir, his usurped centre due to our indirect support To attack him 
with 14,003, or rather r5*600 men, it Tike tearing out an oak tn order to 
kill a fiy. J\i tire tame time, in proportion as we muke then impoTiant, the 
danger from him will increase and his last an */ J* Main of proclaiming a 
the Unshgah and other Kafirs, supposed m a 7 fr*« article to 
have been subdued by him long ago, will, no doubt, rally many in ilaiaur 
ant! Pa than Kohistan round his standard- Umra Khan believes in his saoed 
minion, but it is fortunate that he has quarftUrd with Swat is and Bunairis 
and I tart he has against him the influential Mullah «f VLtnki besides his old 
rival in Jlajaur itself, the Khan of Naw&ga \ t so that the easy match over the 
Pan j kora Toss and she difficult one over the Lahnari Pass, of which full details 
art given in an ilinerary and map in our possession, may not be opposed. 
1000 men set free to operate m Chirtdl are mote ihsn is really needed for 
the campaign and all that the country could supply with provisions, so that 
she remaining 14,000 wiU keep a road open ta which we ought never 10 
have directed the autmion of Russia and which the Paiijib Government 
btjfi ignored since iftfiG. As for proclaiming to lhe tribesmen that we are 
merely ruppamng Kashmir ip cape!ting Urnra Khan, it is well-known Lhu. 
Kashmir has no ^dependent Agent at ChUrfi and that it gave a subridy 
to that country rather than lec e fr p a most nominal tribute from it i indeed, 
the slaughter of Yariq women and children by the Dogta and Sikh trtxip« 
ie too fresh in Hard memory to render ir an ndvaitUge for us 10 identify 
ourselves with them. The most ejpedknt, as ateo the most honourable, 
course, h to support real British prestige by punching the murderer of the 
prince* Huoiuv ul-Mulk, from whose advent dates the existence of British 
influence in CluaiJ, to insial Shir A£ud» If he will come 10 Terms and co¬ 
operate with Afghanistan and to abandon for once the dtfiuto recegniikut 
(Milsty whkfr is irmaiotal and must lead to the downfall of un influence max 
*hpuM be based on jimijce and gis-ocl faith. We trust dial in out near 
number we shall be iblc lo give a full account, * n acadcttucal Mand- 
point* m the history of our inter vendors in Chiuil and of the derails 
of the routes. from Peshawar to that capiial* regarding which routes 
the Geographical Society* ai the crowded meeting last Bight, m con¬ 
nexion with Captain Younghusbancfs mubt interesting lecture on ChtaraJ, 
regretted the absence of information. We art glad that at the meeting in 
question, Mi- Curzon protested jgainsl out recofajriw of every it fmte 
qiUfmfi Because it may hjv= once soiled a policy of mm-mlttjtrtni* to 
Hi now (edge the it ptefi* A mir of Afghanistan, it ddeA not follow 1 that we 
should fecogniru the assassin of the mltr of a country* where *e **n and 
1/, 1 interfere- 

ittih Mitch, 1^5- 
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Allahabad F*ke Tuaue CrucirhUL P«*&n Ai.i.viiAitAn* IsfoU- 
[» jHhf Au/isje We have before u? the first 

timber (September, rSku) of ibis new departure Among periodica!*. which 
has already been ^iGce^sful Its 11 Tijiir round the World" and some 
oih m publicaiiuns in England. Its object i$ to reproduce, is only phato- 
^tajshjfr can faithfully do> Indian scenery* architecture and people; and 
Ihu* to convey a more accurate impression of them than am he got from 
mere description. no matter how detailed or graphic. 3 c?Amr wri&mt 

dVw/jfj /cr tffrTO rtlc/jj itthjttfit fidtt&m, even 

though it ta by rnrran- of pictures The number contain- twdfr phottk 
graphs f* by 7 r ; ami opposite each is a Tetter-press description of the 
Subject m three columns, in English, French and lierman. The two iatrer 
languages are well rendered, notwithstanding the occasional absence of an 
idicusutiail lum and the occasional presence of a slight typographical error: 
the photograjA* are ciCellent s|*eriTnt:ris of work. The first number deals 
whh Agra; and among the photographs ^iven arc the Taj ( z\ the Delhi 
Gate of the Fort, the tombs of Hit mad ud-dowlah and Akhai (*), —though 
of I he Iasi, the fkirydike marble topmast stage does not appear to due 
advantage, The euterpming proprietor** venture deserve to be wdl sup¬ 
ported, and we hope ii will lie, 11 the subscription b only Rn 30 a year* 
We would venture 10 suggest that besides the greater and eamtiaiaLirdy 
wider- known building* snd scenes there are many others equally delving 
if notice hut ton apt so lie neglected. Such for instance arc details in the 
Agra Palace especially the River front, several ancient raaiisolea about the 
Taj, the Agra Jama 4 luEjid and bathing £/hi/r, the older Cathobc C athedral 
aefi HewdiigV tomb in the Fodri Sutilooi Cemetery, Again. I here are 
titativ oriental buildings of which, owing to their singular Symmetry, no 
picture from only one polm of view can give an adequate Idea. As such we 
nmy mention the Taj, of which there wa* cctiainly needed a transref^e view 
of the renin building with the ride moaque, and Scomdra* from the Hoot 
view of which the noble but dssprupotiiornte central doorway retracts no* 
a little*—on almost angle view would be very acceptable. In furturiiiTig 
ihcser hints, we dt> not mean to detract from the tneediest irL&ulitnmt given 
in the number under review. Out object b only to suggest what h likely 
to in encore the attract ions of a most important Album ; and hentre nuy 
add that when the periodica! reaches its Delhi stage* there is a vast field 
for hs enterprise Beside* snefr giants -i c i the Jama Masjid, ihe Fort 
fjaie, the Kunub Minar, ih«w are hosts of other building, seldom noticed 
or sketched though well deterring 10 be m the older ruins around the 
i/reare* at fHd Delhi, Firurabad, Tughlikhabucb etc, We may say ihc same 
for Fateh pur Sikri, Jeyptrq Lahore, I’.tickr-io, Mathura, and many another 
ancient city in India, each of which would furnish tuaicfial for a whole 
y**r s i series of this tonga rme We recommend it to cmr readers; 
anti wt sincerely wkb this periodical a long and prosperous tifcla reproduce 
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su its pages the wonders of India which all can no! personally inspect* 
but which arc daily growing ~m interest to at* cveMucreasing circle, froth in 
Britain and the Colonies and on rfie Continent, 

Baptist Mission Pmss ; Calcutta* India, 

z, /cvrwal it wd Ttxl tf/ fkt Buddhist Ttxt Beatty nf India* VoL j, 
pis, 1 and 1 \ 1S94 - edited by S.vk vt Cha™»a Das, e^fc Both ihe 
numbers are of grea: interest; and with instalments of Ffcli tesns and irons- 
l.ilions, we have, besides the society's proceedings, a paper on N&ga demi¬ 
gods* a pretty tale of serpent “Worship, and a metrical version of the story 
of JyOteahkfl, by Bafru Nohm Chandra Das, M.A.* which reads weB a-.- -1 
ballad. We repret to see in the zd part the French >„ needlessly used for 
the regular i Many ^holare will be pleased u* ht=ir that the Rercl Abbe 
A. Desgodiri ?j , life-labour. a Tibetan Dktbmuy* U a 3 mow! completed, and 
that the itiH active and indefatigable author hi* gone 10 Hong Kong, to «e 
it ilasted through the [ttcss of the French Catholic Misskti in that island. 


Messr s, A, a\t« C- Black ; LoMhotf, 

(and Messrs R. and R. QaHt; Edinburgh y 

3* 7^ AnAjj^itF ^ HMd r hr M J GiA&hr P D,n. ; 1894* is another, 
and an OT*l 1 e«t volume of the ** Guild Tttbbook*,* edited by the Rev 
Doctors A. M* Chaiterit and J, i M'CIymant. A dfttdy printed aid 
well Rot-up Utile hook, convenient for the pocket* it suecrssfnlly of 

Muhammadanism, Confucianism* Hinduism and Buddhism 7 of these it 
gives the history' and analyzes the causes which led to I heir progress* 
success ind decadence. The treat m en t is friendly, and, on !he whole. 
I mparti al a nd correc l Coil fucmntpm we can hard! y class as m re! igion. It itf 
mote a philosophical system of ethics, grafted on to certain religious practices* 
than itself a system of religion* Comparisons art, naturally, bstipried 
between each nf the four systems njeniitmedand Christianity* The defects 
discovered are real enough * hui the ijuciriun naturally comes How about 
Christianity itself ? How far dors it to-day answer the Great Master's 
ideal ? tvhat ate the causes of ils early success* its sudden wmbtffen, and 
the decay of its h fine nee on professing individuals, sodeiies and mi ion*? 
Everything. no matter how perfect, which has been designed foe man, par¬ 
takes of man's own imperfection, tills away from rhe ideal and 0casta to 
produce all the good for which it was intended. The beat is that which 
frills the least : and the tnie Christian, not satisfied with seeing the faults 
of other rtUgiotH systems, sImhiM alno examine how fat his otra individual 
conduct jklls short of the Ciospel if stem, Sudi a study, whale maHng us 
love and honour our religion, will help in keep us in the humility which it 
inculcate*. _ _ 

Missus. Rlacoh Aim Son; LoNtK 3 S ff Gu^rixyw, ans. De/miik. 

4. Affrr Mr* Veers im fadia* by Awrcia C WilaflK v 189s. Cine lustre 
ts a short time to fcnmr India, nr even only the Punjab 1 but Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner?/ wives {as Mu Stedc has pirrimiily ibenm) ersjny peculiar 
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facilities for ncqoMOf 4 good knowkdg^ of the people of ihcir locality I 
aih] Mrs* lYihois has made excellent use u i her chances, Beside* htr Own 
experiences, we are treated 1 a the daily grind of the Lkrputy-Cominift&soner^ 
wi} rk, with its railed but *iitl monotonous dudes, —to the occasional flicker 
of tmuiuid Jight or shade across the path ;^io the snatches of Tcvdation on 
the lift and fedingvof the native, $0 fat a* they can be learned b> the 
average European, —tn description* of some of the phenomena of nattiic* 
anil of the incident* of housekeeping in India. There U the tiiual detail 
of domestic work, requirements, and especially servaBut the hulk of 
the book deds,—and dents well on the whole*—with deeper subject* ; a 
description of the organisation hy which India t* ruled,—the public Works, 
—ihe nysiciii of education,—she ruici often wrought by our wdli me tided 
but mi suited kjpsiMiorj, -the mysteries ol caste. Of at] these, fair sketches 
are given, the last, width alone would require several v id times to exhaust* 
bein^* perhaps, the lti>L s^hficcory. The book h a valuably conitibtjti&n 
10 ibe utcraluieon India! mil is w{|J be perused with pleasure by many 
dnsa« of readers, _ 

.HfijjiiAv Govnt waiter Press; Bommav, ham** 

5. JVqffhffJU Report */ /Me ArrA<tetyiiaJ Surrey uf Wei tern fttdii r, J/iif 
1 £93 & d/r*/ 1894, Tire field operation* undertaken were in the Cental 
Fin* inres, where the original scan 1 mess of arehsEological remain* ha* been 
enhanced by the vandalism of later time*, including that of the Railway 
engineer*, The architectural work in Hurhanpur Ls inicrcsiiaig though 
comparatively modern. There is also some discusdoft on the gteas 
Gader mu I Temple. As a mere progress-repoit this (took is perfect: and 
we now look forward to the publication of rhe detailed work executed 
during the tune with which this rejrtit deals. 

<L AtaUrtdfi knmrds rf Stoiir&dJ Aommf $j the Tew* +ind IstauJ <■/ 
/•jvriwT.. 1S94, This forms she concltidiug 3d volume cf a very necessary 
complement to the Bombay Gazetteer (jjf which It constuuiea the avilh 
volume) and is edited by the Collector of Bombay Mr J. _VI. CaiupbcJL 
Wc have had the pita turn of noticing the two preceding volume* m our 
Issues of April and July j% 4. TW* one deals chscilj- with the adruint^ 
cratmn, which it treat* under wrio&l heads, going, in each case, at far back 
as records exist., and ending in the years hefein-lhdaw specified after each 
Deportment. These are. Justice (1780?,— Military \ 1778],— Marine 
(ly&Hy — -Kqweam a&d Finance (r77#^ — Hiscdlaueont (titoi).—losthii- 
don* including a history uf the Town Hi!!* jJVjj), — and Objects 11S9T). 
The laii heading, though brought down ro date, is particularly meagre, but 
the other* are full of Interesting; if antiquated, detail*. There are 9 map* 
and plana, all of old date, the luteal being 1843. Though the work tf 
fcftncHinced as being tn three volumes, wu 001n.tr that there u no index to 
thia volume (nor was there any Ur (be two preceding! ■ and os the heading 
of religion and irf religious hiiiMmgi and endowments ■* one of consider¬ 
able importance in Bomliiyaud ha* tmtortunaidy tot seldom required not 
Only polite; bin even military intcricrem^ we may hope to welcome m 
rupplemenixjy volume making good these deficiencies In the mean while 
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out readers will bo prepared, from the terms of our former notices of this 
work, to find that this third volume is as carefully prepared and welt edited 
us Lu predecessors, treating its varied subjects fully and pleasantly, and 
furnishing, as it purports to do, mite rials in abundant detail and of torn' 
iuandtng interest and great importance. 

Mil E. J. Built. ; Leydiul 

j, fitffc 4/ Qarib, Ltt fovtiniitm dr f Omnihr/unt, edited, with a 
tranHatton in French, by L. W. C. V.vs Orta Bluu, 1895-* This wot* 
Hives the Arabic tew of a Commentary by Shams ad Din Abb *Abd AlHh 
Muhammad tbn Kiisim al Gharri upon a treatise on jurisprudence by 
'ihihab ad Din wad Mill* Ahmad tbn Al Husain Ibn Ahmad at Isfahani. 
The original treatise being named by iu author tonic timer At Ta&rih and 
.•iomettmes Gmyat ctl JJthiitar, the Qwimtenlwy also has received a double 
title, fatf ai Kafir and At Kant at Mwkhtitr. The author of the original 
treatise seeius to have been bom in 4 £4, and died at the beginning of the 
next century. His Commentator lived about four hundred years after¬ 
wards, tiring in 918. The principal manuscript employed by the (earned 
editor to settle ihe test of the Commentary was written in 1197. The 
work contains a i.'umptcte code of law, religious ami secular, according to 
the rite of the SMJtf KCt . and is published and translated under the 
authority of the Government of the Nelhctlanri* '* pare* que la grand* 
mijorit^ des Musalmarts da rite de Chkfi'i »ont tet virjeta." It i* msieh to 
be hoped that the government of ibis country may one tlay be moved by 
similar considerations to undertake the publication of the H ana ft anil 
1 moral codes of law. The editing and translating of this important work 
leave nothing to be desired, M- S. Howiu. 

8, J 7 u Jttl(g$twt System of China* toy J J. M. oe Grow, «t,0, The 

ftwt volume* dealing with the Disposal of the Dead, Funeral rites, and the 
Ideas of Resurrection, appeared in tSoz ; this ad vol. treats of the Grave. 
Even the liberal subsidy of the Dutch Government, would be insufficient for 
the issue of this voluminous work of which much still remains unpublished ; 
but two gentlemen, j. T. Crew* Esq. of the Hague and V. W. Janssen. 
Esq,, of Amsterdam hare munificently helped the suthorv The work 
depicts the Chinese religion as it really in pniaired by the natives, and 
gives a broad sketch of tin influence on their domestic and tnrial life. 
I')r. de Grout, by the liberality of the Dutch Government, was enabled to 
spend several years in China in the study of Chinese life and manners both 
iu the Middle kingdom iucll and among Chin cat emigrants in the colonies, 
living in dose contact with the people, joining their family circles and 
spending much time in their monasteries and tempi:**, his opjxirtunitiri 
for observation have thus been sinus* unique ; and as he systemst*rally 
committed to fwper viultvet struck him in manners, usages and religions 
Observances, the information be give* i\ both detailed and reliable. ITtc 
work it profusely and well illustrated. Dt, 

9. AtfAnlhfi Muittrstmi, by PnOf. Da F. Dttnattu. Whatever comes 
from the pert of hot Itereria ia sure to be interesting from it* subject' 

* We hope to be iirjiUrl with an ;iHattitivi review of l)Ui IttpSIUHlJ woik in so 

IllLv hSIE-t-E?. 
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matter, is well o= important 10 specialists and Arabic scholars. The 
treatise o« the " flriiwUn-as-SalV cm the /hirmmutu theories amongst a 
school of Arab philosophers, and the learned professors '* AIBrabi’s phtlo- 
sophiiche Abhxndlungcn," are nil extremely suggestive, and really quite of 
absorbing interest to students of comparative philosophy, who possess the 
necessary preliminary It no wl edge fnf acquiring first-hand Information on 
the philosophical systems which they study. The present work, 
iwoJi «The opinions of the people of the excellent city”); fay *he 

great Arab philosopher of the toth ccmuty * ft,, AJlar.’iLi. forms- no exception 
to the preceding publications of Prof. I listerici, itt point of interest. Much 
that is worthy of serious itudy it contained in this “ L'topia ’’ of the deeply 
learned, clear-thinking \rab, whose fame was such that ht was termed 
^LJi £ 5 t that is. “ the itaml master " (Aristotle being the first), and who 
may be- considered; to have been die bonder of scholasticism in the 
Khalifale. W* mis-., it ri hob, in the work before us, the keen sober 
reasoning of Plato and Aristotle, to whow treatises, on a similar theme, 
our thoughts naturally revert, A mass of, apparently, alien matte; and- 
inckrannes may seem to some to detract from the interest of what, 
according to (he title, should he the main solijcct of the book. Yet, even 
this somewhat overwhelming method ot the Aral' author, of commencing 
quite Ah initio of all things, and of devoting half the work to (Bsqatsilranx 
oo the nature of the Deity, the evolution of the world, of sentient beings, 
and of the human soul and so on, is tif distinct value, and the views put 
forward arc, perhaps as. important as the civic and political notions of his 
Utopian*. The final chapter, as a contrast, deals with the views of Mhe 
cities of ignorance and rttw." We must thank Prof. Oietoid for having 
ante this Arabic teat available. ‘Hie priming is «f the usual standard of 
excellence inseparable fmnt the publication* of Mem*. Hrill, of Leyden. 
A translation with, we hope, a commentary and notes s* shortly to he 
expected, and we look forward to it with much pleasure, hf. 1- 

Chatto and Wjjtotts; IOWXW. 

io, f ri flo£t tiki *tnJ fkn^lt tmgtdirs, by Ft. M- CdOKTO, t> * 

prettily go: up book containing seven Indian tales, wdl & -id, with abundant 
evidence of .( thorough knowledge of the country and its people, lire 
wtltd M tragedy " applies well to all of them, except the last (and best), 
which ends in the happiness or all L)ic good and the confusion of all who 
had deserved ill. The sketches of native Me and character, and the glimpses 
g( tiaiitv ideas and feelitq; * are excellent, anti show the author as a good 
and studious obw’tcr, and a faithful and sympathetic narrator. At two 
pasrage^ however, our ' 1 Iting* Iwgan to crow like ch a nticleer -" Al p. ifiy, 
an FM<t " tare past at a gsltop ; H ' and At p. tSj. the author declares that 
"iniheK enlighten-d times ho policeman date venture, even fat a large 
bribe, to practise tht question of-turiure." Most FMui tear pan n the 
iare of fierhaps 3 mile* an hour; and though torture is unknown for a ltribe 
und is not rccogtured by the " powers that he, 1 it r* by no means even yul 
1.1 riaol'jicl; unknown myyetheTU' in die iibci ration of evidence' hornets 
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and <mhi are very stimulating to the rnrawia of accused prions, 
tfiere a not i dull line in the book : and in its perusal the desire for more 
keeps growing, even to the end of the last beautiful ule of Indian life. 


The Claroioo* Phess , Uxurtttt 
11. John itutaett Coivin, by Si* AucKUistr* CriLVtx, K.CAL ; 18^5. We 
(ail to see why the subject of this memoir is given a place in the Rultn 
fudia Stria of which it forms the last volume. That he hud at least 
some share in the blunders of Lord Auckland is certain, notwithstanding 
our author's syccesdul Attempts to minimise this responsibility; but this 
pan of hit influence in India falls naturally into the history of his 
principal, just as his share during the mutiny comes under " Lord f anning. 
Between these two points of bis career, Mr. Colvin's work tn India, good as 
we gladly admit it to have been, was simply that of dozens of others 
similarly situated, and vails for no sjxrcial mention by the historian, With 
the biographer, however, it is different. He has a man to paint, perha|» a 
character to vindicate, and explanations to give Of acts and events which 
have been adversely judged. In tbia sense only an the "las! Lieu tenant 
Governor of the Jf.W. Provinces under the C ompany " claim x place in 
Indian Biography, and la uphold that place his distinguished son, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, here does his beet. The book is well written, lively and 
extremely readable, with fresh materials from the Indie OfJke records, (or 
which »e are thankful. These certainly diminish considerably the share 
of Uni Auckland and "the three secretaries ■ in the Afghan policy pur¬ 
sued, and bring ilmt home to the higher authorities in I oiulon . but* more 
than ever weighs on I xird Auckland and Mr, Colvin the responsibility of the 
choice of instruments,—the shallow Macnagh ten, the loquacious Burnet, and, 
later, the effete Elphumonc. Of lit, Colvin'* earnestness, diligence, ability 
and integrity none ever even doubted. In his personal character he 
studious, amiable, domestic, and religious. The good work dune by him 
for India was chiefly between 1845 “td 1857. As Lieutenant Governor, 
too, Mr. Colvm worked well and diligently till the Mutiny blared out • 
thereafter he did nothing. The circumstances of his territory, as his son 
carefully points out, were different from those of other localities, and he 
had no power in hand. Greatness, however, consists in mnquertn^cncum- 
stancn, and or hen in his place would have created the means of acting 
with effect Even in Agra itself much could have been done which was 
not done or done too late. The fort was no t set in order or provisioned ia 
rime, and it was never repaired: e [mo of the parapet actually toppled over 
with the concussion of the salute we fired from the ram parts at the fall of 
UeJhi 1 Much valuable property anil stmit lives were lost thai migbi have 
been raved. Luckily. 1 hough at limes blockaded, Agra was never really 
besieged. Locked up, hdp)ess and tesoutcclcss, Colvin slowly are hi* 

ham away when be died,—and. well f remember the sad hum I _.fr irr - 

were dark indeed Like a brave man, however, anil a good Chmtian, 
Colvin lived watchfully and died at his post. Our author does n<» men lion 
that the rebels had fixed a price on Mr. Colvin's head, -one reason for 
SEMES. VOL* IX. in. 
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Iwrying him in the fart instead of that »d cemetery nti llw height 
oroide (he A mar Singh gale, where rest so many nt the Agra 
Wc ran recommend the bonk « an eacellem biography ot a good and able 
man • 4 nd we take the occasion of the eundusion or this Scm» to con 
uratutara the Editor, the writers and the publishers un the successful com 
pTctinti of their most useful and deserving labours, 

»’ Tht Ethiopk Vtrtitn '/ *&* vf /ukitets, In' R.. Jl- CllAftW-S 

M-A.. t 3^. Thts quarto forms I'arl Vlll ot the Semitic section of the 
AnU&'te Ojunitndu, which issue nt-w edition* of lots from MSS. The 
Book of Jubilees k so named from us reckoning by jubilees, and h a kind 
01 hapwlk cobmumury on Genesis, written originally in the Hebrew 
language in the first century before Christ. It w at one lime a popular 
work of which versions were made mm Greek, to tin. Ktbiopn:, and prob¬ 
ably Syriac. Of the last them remains scarcely a trace; of the two first 
Only a few fragments v.irvivd The Elhtopic i* almost complete, but the 
MSS. are often faulty through negligence or wilful corruption. Its test 
was first published in iS 5 r„ by 1W. miliuann, but hi, work, though very 
deserving of praise, left much to be desired - it gave the MSS. which tie 
knew without anv an erupt to utilise other data fur a critical edition. Tins, 
author has now dona-a work of great iatwur, study and patience. 
His introduction explains that work, and the IW which he publishes 
rchiefly from the MSS. In the Bibhothi*]T« Rationale and the British 
Museum) is rendered as perfect as jkssiblc, nor only by collating the MSS, 
but dUo by pressing into service the Hebrew, and what remains of the 
Greek and Latin vertsoira—these ait given nt txitnse, opposite the respec- 
nve pans of the Rthioptc test. The various versions of the Bible also 
been mtH*d for purpose* of correction; and scholars can here sitidythe 
peculiar tinge of biblical view* which esisted new the date of our Lords 
birth, and are «l some ure in gauging the limes in which lit: lived. 
look forward to the publication of the Commentary on this Book of 
jubilees, which Mr, Charles promises 

Missus. C J. CtJtv Asrt Sax* ■, CaMFftiUGi. Asm Utmost. 

I _ fotak* -<r Sioriii «f BttJditdt ftrm& Births translated from the 
Pali by various hands 5 Edited by ftura. E. H- Cowtta. Vol. t. Trans, 
latcd b* K. t>. v, Oriel College, Oafad iCambiid«eUfiw«Hity 

Press); 1805- We welcome this first instalment of the fatdka stones, for 
the completion of which, under Professor Coftcttfc able editorship. such 
lebolars as Mesra H. D. Roum, K. T, Francis, anil R. A, Neil are madd 
rtch a volume ' the last volume will contain b!*o a full indc.v This book 
it beuiiifully issued by the publishers and is cjcelkntly translated, dealing 
with i JB Jataka. The subject matter » too well known to our readers *b 
require derailed tuemkui Buddha u supposed to have had a distinct 
menu *7 no! only oi bis own former btrtfcv but also of all (be funner births 
of all befog* Many of ihew uJa may be traced up to within two centunew 
Dttddkift death other* are adaptations of Buddhistic leaching in 
legendary form*; and yet others are mere folk'lore tales of even greater 
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antiquity, ^tiArtrd to Buddhism and put (w to say) into /*iAj4ct uniform. 
Many of the tale* are important, not only as proofs of religious belief and 
opinion, but even more so as being sketches 01 ancient life and manners 
' ^re mtemung as tatea, and noi a few are trivial and even jbnnd m 
ihe estoun*. Irtxprreee of thi last class are /niaka* 79^ 73),—iiS 
(p- »6i}*—1« (p. % 6 f\ etc. There is a strange multiplicity of Buddha's 
Wrths* H during the linns that Elohtnadami was reigning mi HenartO which 
tellsi rasher badly For the clearness of the Hodhkim's memory at least ai fat 
dS chronology U concerned. It cannot Ij* said dial these tale* tie of much 
icjvke m the cause of rcJigtaus principle*, which they de + bmrerer. in 
mtnc degree itietilease and exemplify ; but theii value is great to the 
itudent of human nature and of folk fore. We look forward with pleasure 
to see lire compkilun of the rcriet. 

Ma. W H F* CLiw : Tr.vioi Puci^ Emwiunudi. 

1 4- 771/ G&gTtijfrftinif Ditfritntnw vf Tropica/ fjsstaw w Africa, by 
1 L W m Fv r i_Ki?t t SIAK , M.ICS.E.! M*Rn(i 5 -; 1895* Out author here 
utilises his ini inure icquAmrence with Africa as hell as his wide reading 
and professional knowledge* to give the general reader a handbook on 
dfeease in Africa* which, wit hoist pretending to supersede technical works 
or to obviate the need for which the old aiw jay$ that physidaiu should be 
hoodurecL will he found of the utmost value 10 dwellers. Actual nr prospec¬ 
tive, in that quarter of the globe. He describe* the geographical forma¬ 
tion of that continent as far as it regard* the nature and location of disease 
dividing it into three tones placed vertically, instead ot hdrirontelly, accord- 
iug fu heigh 1 above *«* 4 eveL He next treai- separately ea* h portion of 
Africa all round and through the centre—detailing the general and 
peculiar feature* and diseases of each part: and he then passes on to a 
detailed sketch of each kind of disease* with simple directions for treat* 
mens and precautions. Equally for its common sense remarks for piufc- 
■fcJonal teaching and for geographical mfoiination we recommend this hook 
to otir readers, as interesting to others betidci those concerned in African 
aifairs lire map illustrating the ettesiktan and intensity of diseases in 
Africa, is carefully cscciiittfi and is deserving of feudal study 

MtA Covktule am> Co. 1 tt'i.rmjNstm 
15. The Rani tit f£a*ii r by Alex a jam* Rm:UU h 1 $%$ Lung re*i 
d trace in India ami a deep sympathy with its people combine with hi* 
know ledge of oriental literature to render our auttirif peculiarly fitted lor 
die tusk which he litre performs. He giT& m a IV.^act play p in blank 
rerse interspersed with rhymtng couplets The here We is the w best nun 
among tfcre Tnudneeni 1 of 185^ as Sir H Rose called the warlike and 
Wave widow of the Lit Raja of Jhatwi; the time embraced if from ju*t 
before the outbreak at Jhanst to [he Kaors death in the battle of Kqia ki 
Herai : and the characters introduced include some historic*] personage* 
with several creatures of the fancy. The liberties taken, for Jtttistic purpose*, 
are few, the thnnittcrs well-drawn, tire dtericn good f the vme flooring, and 
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ftez'iittts and of kos. 


the incidents dramatically treated and graphically dettrioed. Wu nuictl 
some very pretty metaphors, in the good aid si)'i c « which aant n *1 
ofoue prevents our quoting, The booh b a pleaitirt to read. 


Mr. Hoxacz Cox; (jjnixik. 

id. Six Menth i* a S?n 4 * Afymuftry, by O- H. l’,\RR>, i-' • ,R ^a- 
This Inrlky and closely printed *olutnc. well illustrated by site 
with u comparatively little known hut very interesting tract of the 
Empire,—a corner of Mesopotamia to which few European travellers go. 
The author went as agent of the Syrian Patriarchate Education iniciety, 
and wandered about the grounds ullniied to him—a goodly *aft » * 
among .he people and tuning with them, though not actually vpendmg ^ 
reomhs in any particular monastery. There are good description Jj 
country and of its inhabitant: manners, customs, feelings are m genera 
welt portrayed: atnl a uood compendium of the history of the byna 
chmeh U giren, When our author deals with individuals »e hope hs t* 
generally more comm than in hi* unwnmaiablt attack on Mutren Rehnan 
Ltm. at n a 73 , where he hints that" Papal Bishops in the fcasr hare not 
Mi their old churches for nothing/' This i* as spucrul as it is untru^ 
Uctmi. whom Mr. Parry admits to have coma of * rich family, was born and 
bio! a L'r.ittte Catholic, studied and war ordained in Rome; so tn« e 
never left any chinch for another. We must, however, make allowance for 
Mr Buriy’s dislike of Romanists, whore, when detailing local feLti ’ c 
llwatv nuts last, interposing Muhammadan Urn between them and ineotber 
Christians, as a writ rejection of their claims to be Christian* at all 
O'herwtvc the hook U extremely useful and gives mnch information not 
ecnrrally known There a, however, a icarcdy veiled bus apmst (he 
Turkish Coreremcm and a disposition to Find fault with everything m it* 
administration, which go so far « 10 ctuauiience a shamwil breach at 
the passport regulation, m hU own attendant In the Ncstorian Syrians he 
finds Imidiv a fault : ami we quit the wink without seeing that he allies 
the full extent of the Nesinraa teaching. So tittle is he conversant with 
the forms of religious reaching that he even speaks of " Sreiunan kunan 
Catholics"! He might as well spe.ik of Roman Catholic Pre*byrvna&* 
v .1 Roman Catholic Unitarians. for all these shonaimmgv hw bock is 
of great and varied interest and pleasant to read. 


M«. W, P. DkjuuWOM ; Mauwrost 
tl . in Minn Uft, by Jmi* CaytRaownn, ha. <>*05. The 

feet that this little book has reached its second edition speaks well for the 
demand for wojks on India and Indian subjects. Our aiHh.a gi* * vlchl 

stones,_which aright rather he called incidents of British life in Inoia - 

the earliest going up to the l’indan war, ihe Inst describing a Chaplain * 
cateer during and after the Mutiny-. They are of varying interest, lwt all 
are readable. British endurance, pluck and valour are well depicted, but 
the pictures of native life are aolcotretl: how should a chaplain know that 
idled book ? But at p. 91, we simply siareon finding “ every Mahometan 
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in the force - . . on bit knee with hit fortlicad in kite dust offering His 
orison tti the rising tun " ! Surety even an Indus chaplain roust know 
that Muhammadans ore neither idolaters nor *un w©tthippew: and as, in 
India, all Muhammadan* must turn, in praying, to the west—towaida 
Mckka, their faces certainly could not salute the morning wn. In the 
sketc h of the R<sd. Mi. Harris life, there is an impiled and undeserved 
censure on others, which is not needed to show his great and good services 
at Lucknow during the Mutiny. Though no admirers of the <.eiiiprtitm 
system, m cannot join our author in hi* wholesale condemnation of an 
entire elmu who do good work in their measure, though this measure is rot 
coital to that of the older Halley bury and .Vtldlscumbe men. The laics, as 
w« Have said, arc well written, and besides being pleasant for Anglo-Indians 
lo read, they will be useful in giving to our stay-ai-homc countrymen a 
better idea of the kind of work that has lieen and is being done by the 
rank and fife of the toilet* in India in their several positions of 
responsibility. 

Ml T. Fisher Ujrwjjt; Lonhon. 

i & Cftitth'n^ and Exploration fa the KtnvifartM-Bimfyfat . [SdtniiSi 
Rtpertiy, by IV. M. Costw.iv ; 1894, it the work of several hands. Mr. 
Conway himself contribute* Table* of Altitude* srod Note* on the Map; 
Cot. A G. Durand gives a general geography of the Eastern Hindu-Kush j 
several dissertations follow,—on Koek specimens by Prof. Bontiey and Mm 
Raisin,—on Plants by W. It. Heroriey,—on butter dies by W. F. Kirby,— 
on Moths by fir. A. G. duller.—on two skull* from Nagyr by W I. li. 
Dnckwurth.—and on Mountain sickness by Prof C Roy, Most of them, 
though imetesting, coll lot 0 (j special mention. That on Rock specimen* 
is very full; there were upwards of 300 specimens. The roost important 
is Col Durand'* pujc, which describe*, perhaps rather sketchily, the 
country and its people. 

ip. The Crvvidft, by T. A. Anew* and C. 1 , EWOSWm; 189* 
forms the 40th volume of the Series rniitifd " T he Story of the Nations, 
of which we have more than once noticed earlier numbers with the praise 
I hey deserve: this volume 1* no exception. The joint authors, without 
treating as fully as they might have done the entire subject of the Crusades, 
give a good history chiefly of those of the expeditions which are connected 
with (be Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the story of which ts controlled down 
lo the Call of even its shadow at Cyprus. We could spare the details of the 
Omaifers’ social life, amusements, anus, etc., with wtikh many a page is 
filial more pleasantly than usefully . for these differed in nothing from what 
ts well known of their counterparts in lontempcuary Europe, in feet, the 
Crorades simply transplanted for a time some western chiefs, with a follow¬ 
ing of fanatic*, fed!* and mercenary marauders, to the land of Syria. Jus* 
a* they failed tn none of their tnAtrial prowess so they abandoned not a 
single vice or folly : gambling, greed, lust; treachery, ambition and mutual 
bickering soil almost every page of the record of the Crusades. Whilst 
most writers do not fail to note what Europe gamed, twth positively in 
foreign civilizahou acquired and negatively in Islamic conquest checked. 
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ft?*' seem to think of iht: evih which the rru&ides produced, iwiuj; u> wide 
spread neglcn of duty at home by the thousands who went to these wis 
■bfOid:—kmp and lords, bishop? and (wrests, tandorniet* and Eradetroej* 
brother*, husband^ and father*« rushing away in a £*»ciftil henry, sowed 
(he ^icds of *i least as great, tnte as any £ood whirh the Crusades pro- 
doc-jd Nor does the after opinion of the Cnthultc Cbiunh *rem much m 
then favour ; for out ai ihe haw* of Cpw fa v i b nor assy, it 3 moment's 
not tee. lo era11 the name of a airier canonized saint, except Louis ol 
France. This simple tact speaks volume about the CruxadcM for it shn* 
that, if goad in principle, their execution rai hid from a idrgimi* point Qi 
view. On* author -show thu ii wa* equally faulty from a puliiiejl. tactical 
and «tratege(iea| upert, 

jo, GW rraJiug d&vtit many iPtv.^/, JWtfjfft Ap Mri> -iufkm * K95. is u 
small iUiibLfiicil serks of gossiping an teles on ltd? wmk-* by quite a 
number of well-knowra writers* male and lemaEtr. in vevftal walk*. of 3 it?ra- 
tuft The subjects are very Tamms—from N^iateon Bonaparte ns 
Captain Hayes; an interesting and readable lm|e book, 

1 L>. Iis*£$ AK& CU{ Ltfimit- 

ji Zmthtow jnJ Uude m ikt Mutiny, by Lieutenant U^nekvi 
McLjmo INKES* &+£-„ 1B35, This is a Eiook nf which it would be 

difiuifi 10 tya^eriie either the inter eat or the value rite defence of 
ladtndir is an undying meinoif lor ms all,—1 glorious and heroic s&iiggle 
of which every detail is dear + Citir author Iuh Only 100 Lon,; delayed the 
pubIiua 1 son ai what we do not hesitate to call the liest estam *cfk oh us 
O wn »object C*m limes "who was there,* iltustniie* hi* work with 
nnntcnuii maps and plate*, which will i*c inraJualile I^> move who hare mot 
'een the locality of that p^reai simg^le : the map, * bowing in tnrioui colour? 
the areas of the different craalrti of lefrdJiaa is specially good- The history 
of the defence, relief and dual capture of Lucknow h given in the mlW 
details and lofois most pleasant leading- The narrative b cieflr, orderly 
and explicit: and praise and blame are given as deserved, though there i* 
at times 1 Unit reticence as iq mdividuiti, und perhaps the wrong man i* 
lomcMtnci hinted ±l l~he fMjnu/L.- regarding nuoLiig and counter-niininj£ 
jic very intcrniirig. The Lucknow episode dries not, however* form tnc 
whole of rhb book, Condensed uatrativfcs precede and follow* one 
den; idling the concluding operation a of the Mutiny t ^40(^1^11, the oLhcr 
ikiimg with the general out break, 11s ccifcumMaimci imd details,— 
she fetAtLira that were Of wcie not laken,—the eailkr oiitraiitipi fof iti 
induorrig the capture of Delhi, There ate also * good hbtofi 1 
and de*cii|Kion of Chidtl before the annexation, and troni that event to She 
Mutiny In all thtsGenL innt= a thorqugh tnaatety of his subject 

Hu arc rial; irunea, and expressed with bre-tfy , his n*mm& 

umn nothing uf imjKirtdLnce ami mduds nothing Erivui ; lii'- pedgm^ rttt 
polincai acts ind nciurs is airaightfoiward aim just; and he glvei due 
credit to then? qf the Sepoys why deiervtd ciedis. for oil wcie nor equally 
gTuhy, and while many ucie neuink 4 ccuiSideTablc number ffimatncil 
EaJthfut. That Clenl tones *tites with a thmoygh knowledge of bdh and 
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it* people b abundantly cvidciiL We itca/uly recommend thk book 10 our 

reader- 1 a* we can sjMy pmeniie them a we tremin it* pmml, 

K.EOAN PAUL A.WTI Co. * I^fftJO-JU 

t*. TAr 4 tht Btimh «y Hmmh -•/ Me Wj**S& iw{t 

Mfr jjix, A, *ol jsvit.; *89^ gira tbe report, mini initiating to Sau- 
sknttis^, by Pmr-zssor Pete 1 Pel train of ific Bombay University uu the 
result of the search,. undertaken between tS 8 G and ih^J- for Sjnvkric 
M 5 S. in she Jknnbjv Circle. An index 01 author* h In!lowed fry a turret 
j fourth] report, by ociracui tmm some ol the MSS, pLnrhiistfd far Govern¬ 
ment, un4 by a Usr oi all those so acquired. 

23* J Hhttty 1/ CivUizstlis* durw* British AWr, m four 

volumes* by Pram a Natii Dost, HSc* Yds. i. and ii i 189*. Printed m 
Calcutta, ihk book dot* great credit to Indian printing, The authot is a 
very Seamed and deeply read tn-iB r and here he most learnedly treat* 
dt triHif t( quiburiam twin with jl Jluud at words ami * pfft 
fusion at dtUsh which arc wonderful indeeti That be writes EitgUh 
petrify and lhAl he teow* hit subject wdl go without tayiftg, Of the 
exu-nt of (hat subject one may gitr** from its inelsiding Galileo and greased 
camtdgn* ihe [nquisinnn and cotton ipccnl&tioitt, Giordano Bruno and 
jugglers, besides fiumeroEis other equally relevant tinticn. Hie 11 British 
Rule " is merely a peg on which to hang all shat the author eati -aiher on 
each fccciiosi that he neats iron, me earliest limes to the present. Reganl- 
ittg religion he deals with recent Hindis sects and reforms, with modctfi 
Hindu cHil^htctunaiil, (more often termed Bengali Uitamun) and with 
social and ioduMrinl conditions Of coatsc we are treated 10 cutlets in r 
Hindus, erili of early marriage* baneful dibits oi caste and similar well 
known pdrste—fejpfding which aU do not h fomumtely, agme with uur 
talented luthnr Two votimiei haw yei to eorar. 

jj. /ftr /A/fo 4*kt0frj, by Majua Gekkii.il M- ft Hua* 

u.« a, ; % Illustrated with thtee map*, the pairma ki n; water gif^ 
a very thorough riionogTapb on ihat imports ns [urt ni S^indti which eafi- 
•iratalte fnthis l>cltir. He treat* ite mbjpzt Iwh geographically and 
hiitoncally, uiitig, ftnr the stiurt^s at ms information^ indent tVreek and 
Romm WfitH% Chinese and Arabian trawlkr^ later onenial books and 
the works of ouf own antiijuarica Nor dots he follow hi^ auihoifttefr 
blindly } hut cfiecking one hv attoiter* and revrsing the wtete hy Ut 
perumal mvrattgiUmiia arnJ esjjcriencc; he conecu errors and explains 
dterepwode^ not fearrng e*en u« -ihivet a lance fairly agnmit (uwh 
redoubted .insagunUtv JWi fete inaiance. ibe late Umexiied Gencnl Sir A. 
Cuftfiitigterts* Tte thilisng dutnetef of the Indu* ittmraa remifted the 
txsk a diihctdl one, bal our author ha^ disebar^ed it well; xml the book, 
tlujugh BOt li#l reading, a ol gtou ImpOftauee. 

Li hkair r& FtauaACftin Mit 

35, Ar ^1x^1 par TonV Awisai; 18^5, k an imj<inani osnuo- 

gi 4-iih, treating erajthmg concerning ihn prophet and hi* work m great 

detail Jewish mi Chrkiian auihoridci are cartfiUIy collened and cob 
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l^d i the fairly citcnaivt; fiicraiiire an the subject is Hotbed; md ill 
faua been evidently iitillied by the learned and erudite writer. Th* mbjed 
h treilcd in the way ns iol with most writers on the ftfrorikd Higher 
Cmkistn. The prophet and his prophecy arc * divided mtn two, and 
called respectively A 1 and A% After discussing the object, tirac H mode* 
language and #tjle of the prophecy, varum* are given, amendments sug¬ 
gested, and ancient versions compared. The second half of the hook 
contain* a commentary an the prophet Out luoihpi shows a good gi#sp 
Of hin subject Neither the late arrival of the work in out hands oar the 
assigned to out review j^nut mil dealing with it to detail and 
wc must confine ottlsdves iu laying dial it is a vthoUrh work which 
arnica trs of Hibhiral '.objects will read witft profit. c*en when not agreeing 
with rhi author i view*. Among these we note Ehai he denies Haagoi to 
Kaye prophetcd of any other Mesdah than /erutibabel, and hold* that 
the Jews have not faceted their Messiah, a* the one who was announced 
Has never rnmt 

Mm&is. Luscwans a«ii Co. p |x#MKin amr NTui Voa* 

lh > J 5 hr TtefMmg ef th* Pledk w* by Sbmcv Phillips; 1&95. The 
author, l Madras Missionary of the Ijondoa Society, proposes to himself 
the iwo folk*wing questiont; What is the fundamental teaching of the 
\ eda^ ? and How does it affect the study Of the ongip ami development 
o! religion in genera]} I hcsc he \tzm m five chapter*. Re first ;fcnica 
whai the Vedas art; md then discusses Utc Vedk notion of God* — the 
^ edic ideas nj creaiian,—the ¥td£c origin iihij tfersonality of man,—snd| 
finally, under die ^uiicwhai untrrtual name of SmeHolugy h he it eats of 
the Yedic mean* uf sdrahun. Mr. Phillip- agrees with ffr, Edkin# {£*rfy 
lfneJ tf * Jdim t reviewed by t m in olxr January 1^94 number) t 

ihiL vveryihiifg iu the Veda# point# to a gradual deterioration; and th#i 
the furlftej s-ack --c gy in them the purer arc tire notions of the god head 
-in d of icligkmand the mud let the number 0 1 gods. The 1 henry is not new* 
\n w ail religious knowledge in the world is derived frqrn 1 primitive divine 
revelation* which mcccvave agea have enlarged and spoilt—except wheic 
■ r has been mam timed and perfected by subsequent revelation. I-or 
pro;-ft m ins conclusions, our author nut only ran mine* di£ Vpdta but he 
refen also to later books and bclicis. Occasionally he shoots beyond hit 
m.iti, as at p. 15a, when, trying 10 prove that formerly ii ■*,!* no dis^rtme 
rur adult icmale* iu remain euuiarried or for the old to warty, he quotes 
\tdsi, IT ij, j . *'A* ■ vbtWtH trodden growing old in the *jmre 
cl veiling as her parent!^ where "old* wmpty mean* our “np^ frithmit 
jetuai respect to any definiie number of yearn So, ten the second paint, 
he gives iUg V^da, l r try, j § whtrh mettkj refers ir> the special case uf a 
confirmed invafid being restored tci health by the Aswins and thn* anabW 
to m any Aa l£sc j^ doc* not appear in the Vedas, Id* pp. i|*—ifiy, 
Lhough intnc&iKug in themselves, seem mperfluoiu in a tlkcusiaiin on 
^etL'. teaching. I nt bouk represents wide reading and hard Jitudy, and 
l* wi . i and [ilusiiijy wriuea, 

-V Cfofujrv*-. * *Jtr*w* W&kifat-. by K, Mas M' I.vfp. iuu. . Vgi 
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U. , i*95 Of thi* Mxzond edition of Pro t tin. Muller’* well Wwn 
wurk—now considerably kidded to and enlarged —we reviewed the fa ret 
volume in our last issue. The piegesl volume gives m hi* careful ami 
ihoughtfnJ biographical sketches, the subjects of many of which have not 
only passed out of life, but even out of the thoughts of the present 
generation, but whose mennones deserve to be perpetuated, as we hope 
thee wlli be, by being enshrined in these pleasant ]ja^es mnong the older 
sketchy Golcbttwke and Bunsen are to ut die timst prominent figure ; 
4 ind some of the Inlet biographical notices an? those of men of renown m 
Niebuhr, Renfey and to mention only a few 

.4 PrkiUst &/ fn\ trannhiicd and abridged from the 

Russian of V. & SaTjOVVOfT by Walter Lf vr j 1895, Some ten yean 
ago, ihe Society for Psychical Research after a prolonged mvestigatktti 
pronounced Madame ItlavaLskj'a miracles anil ^astral " phenomena to 
have been one 2nd all produced by quackery and imposture* and published 
the evidence. To confirm that view, it here publishes for English readeti 
Mr SuEovyofTs liook, which is nuL only interesting as the work of one 
who tor iomc years uraj on the most intimate terms wish one of the 
^tmngcat and most wonderful ehoraclEn? of this cicmuiy. but also as casting 
considerable Light on the obscurity surrounding ilte origin and early 
history of the Thnsophfcal Society. Mr So!ovjn(T says ih.tf he write* 
wiih the desire to refute the misleading account* of Mdme. BlmraUiky that 
hare, since her death, been published by trarium friends and relatives, m 
particular those published in Russia bj her swter g Mdme- jehh&isfey, 
t>«r the ordinary reader the chief interesi lies in the genrnit description 
of that extraordinary womnn who exercised so ftnmgc 3 lamination over 
aJJ coming m comae 1 with her, and whose character presented so peculiar 
a combination of the noblest and tire meanest qualities, ^e had great 
intellect lij1 ability, a marvellous facility of composition and mdorniiahle 
energy ; yet she undoubtedly was, in many sens^ of the word, an impostor, 
who produced false 11 miracles * 1 to convert the hesitating, and -diene* the 
unbeliever, or plagiarised from rarfout little read authorities philosupHicO- 
reJigiotis forragoc* which ibe parsed off a-s directly inspired by iuper- 
main) powEf*, At the saint lime her mntto wn\ "Theft is no religion 
higher than the truth . rl She belongs all this not withstanding, it> 3 type 
Among Fioudfi s 14 Short Studies u an essay un the once wofUfg&owntsd 
Alimnflrf Of Abonotkhui*—prophet, miracle wnrkcr t etponnder of ancient 
and mystic philosophy, and of the direct utterances of a divine inspiring 
power e moat of this essay, allowing for the difference between the second 
rttid the nineteenth centuries, would apply equally well to this prophetess. 

Foe those mor*? particularly interested in the dispute about Miiiae. 
llla-ratskf'* mtracfesv Mr. SoIuvyoiTi book urges three points few special 
attentlufr The brat b p I hat in the ytir 1SS5, the confessed to liim, ml 
Wiiirburg* that all her phenomena were done by trfeker y with the a*st*t- 
anoc of others, add lUgge^teil dial hr should help tot by "creating 1, a 
*etln of kttcra train 11 Mahatma. The lengthy itury serves ^omewhaJ to 
Cjqdam other evidence : but m p-il value can he understood by those only 
who hate a complete know ledge of Mr. Solovjoif 1 * personal character and 
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hb inikiivft in writing his hook Vfdmc. Jdibmeifcy oilk the wfenk mi 
impudent fabrication, and to support her nateiucni, she quote* parage* 
frum Eulitrd addressed eo her and Wdnte. BLavataky by Soiovyoff whkh 
show some consider aide dis-tTGjjmry between the views gmen in hi* bc^k 
and ihose he sonncrly untertamcd, .Many pamgesactempi to shuw that ht 
exhibited itonj the first a ficeprfritzn and sagacity hardly consistent either 
with hts action* rii I lj ii Jctrcf:h_ This + though natural enough considering 
hi* tubs^ucnl enlightenment rind ihc tiiviatiiy of moat of the imtades, is 
dhti ncily LmiorttinaLc Eot him, a» it giver liirti an air of tmincemy, and 
provide n j handle for Mdrne. Jdihovnky's attacks, It tmttfc m>l be for 
fiOttcu, however, lhal tbc*c passages carefully selected ai against Mr, 
^luvyutf, often apart frmii thetf context; and there are other juisage* 
showing ttiai he in Mdme UiavAi.iky'* own word*, ** An unbelieving 
Iliomat 11 Omni he fire l, Whatever one may think of his credibility, tile 
appendices n> die hook dearly prove Mdmc. JdiTimky'» *s*crtioos tube 
worth extra mdy Uute* containing as t hey do, besides unfounded ^ndcfi 
evident mistLitcmciUA and perveniont 

The second inoint ®i lnietest is Mdrue, BUvjtskyi gvro *’ Cftnfe* 
aaon t " r —a wifel xed incoherent cmqrminfcaiioo. written in a state almc^E 
bordcritsg Off insanity, in wbicl? T according to Mr. Soloryoff* the admits* 
among oihet thing?, having invented I be Mahatma According to 
Mi!me- jdiliQfakr, she only *ay& that the will admit to inventing them 
though it ii a lie. The least disputable* as ii it also the must valuable 
Jlsn of the evidence in ihv hook, it iht ftgrtei or feu^* written oiittiii 'he 
yen t #74 by Mdmc. htavitfsiky lo Mr. Afcodkofl, which give her a*n CM- 
temporary account oi the origin of the Thcosophical Society* and pntffe 
defi mic \y that, in *§Bt& of her iuhftftr|ucni denials* she was at one time a 
professed "tpatttualKt “ so the ordinary sente of the wprd* and that 
Theosophy vm then aim ±pmm:iLfettc. The connexion with India and 
the Matin!iius ji. altogether j subwrquent afTitt* the Mahatmas l«in.g de- 
veloptuoiu* of her fim “ ^aaidtan and teacher," the spirit John King. 

Mdmc. hLaviuky is dtjil, but the Theu&ajduca] Society slid lives; and 
ii rtrciavrti to I te seen whether is will survive the trial* ihraugb which tt is 
ww pAStiisg. t.ven should it perish, it wiD* MM the kk, have been, in 
ttiffay, arte of the raw jrfammefti tnoveoients of the tasi -*5 years p and 
a book which eaai jo orach La^hc on its origin and an ihc hbtoff of 
fcnmdcT canjak fail to be o< grcai initfen. A. 

Misiti, Macmii.l^k inii Co,; L-jssrow awd Mkw Vo*Jk 

39. /# ./ ihf Jqu r G^SftU fiwjn fh* Bjrutt aj Mr Aniutu' 

Afflmfmti by A. Sunn I.fwis, W 4 t.- m»; 1894- This Knglnili version of 
Ihc newly dincovercd Syriac itxi oi die fttttz ^os|Kr!s m u impokwai iddiriem 
id our mean* of BibiicaJ study, The text ttidf ^eerns eartier than ihe 
i'eihuta vtjsion, Kpfito^ittiaieS to the Cuictomun, and is perhaps from m 
culler copy of the text which it jnd the Curctoruan both represent wbieh 
is ihxc of ihc cjiilicii Syrim tub era. IVhctha ihi* Lai was that whence 
itiijn produceil hi«, at whether ii vu the lei! which re¬ 

placed dial ccldnaEtd coiupilam^,aa t doted by Thcodcwet, is ijeihapa ub* 
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possible to decide lint in cither one here ifronc mute conducive proof 
^gainst one of the most jHtritm conclusions of ihe higher Criticism) that 
Sung before the middle of the and century and ihemiore before 30 yearn had 
elapsed dince Si, John's dv£ith r not only were the gospels publicly received 
and read in ibe Churches, but :hat they bore the names they now hern 
and were, not merely in subqt&ncc bur even verbally, ihe tame as in our 
fftbles—‘allowing for coses of unimportant or ca$ity seen and remedied 
verbal erturs. Such a ease id found in thit Syriac lust at Mattb, L i(k etc,, 
in which,, a* cveryofUJ treating ihis subject has remarked, our Lard is re^ 
presented 1* the teal atm of Joseph, flyen while Othtfi neighbouring piz-s.igra 
are retained unchanged, which distinctly indicate ± superhuman md 
mtraciibuf. conception (*;/. vv. ig T 19, while 2t t 24 and 25 agree with 
ifi). Whether w c see here the result Of an awkward forgers work who 
dared nut change too many passage* in a well known book, or merely the 
h ct of the copier s indicating the ip/ paternity of our l ord, by litis altered 
text while leaving intact ihc referenre 10 hh mf paternity — the work of 
the Holy tihost,— no scholar would attempt to left any weight on thm 
panicular variation. In other matters—especially m the Oudukuri, which 
are peculiarly numerous, -ibis test ^ems to reproduce the same family to 
which belong the more tdcbtaicd and valuable ■ odket Vuiiranu* and 
Sinniiit j us There ate jJtii unfortunate • -• in the MS. as i*.g, 

John L i 2^ Ximtcnaus verbal differences* too, occur—(c.g r Mark k, 50 
j$fit m instead of iArwU' s£ hU puureai}--which are deserving of do*e 
auentiom AIiogeth« it i* long unte a discovery so valuable to 1 hr 
Bib! led student was tousle as that of ihb palimpsest at since sts inter caring 

an Englb; Ikxik was put forward for English I oven tf the Bible. 

jo Utmimumm ^ Mr tfmtf Mutiny, by W lug in, Miuhell, setys, 
There it an ihumhni oarput of liook* dealing wiib the mu liny, no? does 
tht supply stem likely 10 fail till death has re moved all whn had a part ® 
that dreadful struggle even then we suppose raenwmwdl for seven) mure 
yiare continue to be tmciifthed The subject is a laa inatiug one to lb* 
general reader and afl the mote so to those fot whom an Indian cosnwxion 
uj ktsies suitoiiicd in the akiutiift of 1857 add an increased interest in the 
aubfccs. Out author served ay a private and Ihen a non cammis^uned 
office1 in the 93rd Royal Highlanders , and lie gives a very readableie»uist 
of the events in the mutiny in which they took part He deals briefly «th 
the general points but nicre fully with sh* fpersonal adventure* of htmself 
and others Hie account is studded plentifully with charming aneedme^ 
some of which, though mx are not of tho*e who condemn a* unlikely all 
ihai fe umrsuaL we think aomcwbai iaHj e*g. the flic* at p. *44 and ihc 
piitol practice at p- 58. We find sir Colin Campbell on irn^t fiunilkr 
terms with t he ^fd : hit talk in these pages iv u goiHl deal more than hh 
deeds: anti we aie not iVfprittd to see the rcsiih in ihc absurd injubordin^ 
rir.n almcidt oiiiuiiMJL&g w munny and nmriter P which the author com 

ji lnh! 3Tiii| narrates at pp. l ltc heakauon of the 4th Punphii in the 

attack on Seannltaba^h ii nt>t loine can by history. In fact there h t loo 
much 9jTtl and Highlanders* anil Cohn Campldl for our u^te : but Urn ii 
a n.trc miEttf of tane, ^nd it ls hard 10 ctitkins j biwik w*mcn alaolutely 
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from memory, after 36 years, as ihts is. is is full of interesting tales some 
romantic. others, very fotibstimng and others again fill! of wit Or 
cif graphic description of camp life. Appendices A ami li are curious and 
itutitng - but in jpptmJLi C on fwoid-bliules (he author gels dbiincily 
tiui of hi* depth We know and appreciate the cutting qualities of the 
old Duaascc* blade, and, we may add, of the old Kathiawar and Scrohi. 
Bui did Mr Mitchell richer r*e a ibeep or pig ciit clean in two by (he 
Brummagem hkde? IT so, hi. caperiente m the army b lingulaJ R« 
remarks on Cavalry drill, however p p tfij, deserve great study. 


MAOHVF C0*£&gU£OT ?HES*, MAPUA&v l?iDlAr 

> 1 rinfitjuifits* Kew Series^ voL xv. of I he 

Archaeological purvey of India. by A. Ufa, u.i^a.%. 

Afitfi/Mr Artttff..fut*il.ittrfArtAitff/vftejtf /tturat'r.'ijii CWf ; Idem,, 

voL xviL, by the samc. 

ALthcnigb Ujo mqjonantc ;* undeniable cil having even a iiare list of such 
dungs as air here enumerated, we fad ip k* what useful object is pined 
b> informing the pubhc, without my dclaili furnished* that there is 11 m 
insertiplion ' at such a place v«r in ^j^ealcm^ of localities which were not 
really visned a* j* f j f/tiagi#; jm/ pw Mr £%sgfhW its "3 wir/rr 
* ,fT/A Booka hie this, to lie mi any pro* 1 teal vain* should be the result 
id personal inspection by (be writer^ and actually gi*u the inscriptions or 
at liaasr describe them. ijihcratae uscJrss r^rf-nddurc Is incurred for 
worthless works, chiefs wilh a liitlt addition would be of gf cat rdtlc to the 
country by being made more thorough and EtiinpIcEe. Bus in dealing 
sevetdy with one, wc Jiav* much pkanure In saying ihal thr esher of ibe^e 
volume* a(‘aim the usual high Jowl of the work* iimfcftaken by the various 
tuiikm Government* Plentifully illusitiled with well executed p!atc$> h 
de^enbe the itefrn rH lihuiuprolu, GtnUrada ond GhanupjiLx, tn the 
HutricL Chap. XII has on rnttmting description of Andhra 
i oiu^ which arc illustrated m two hue plates. There are smne beautiful 
sjtedmcns of Btiditfmt scriptures show me; a high stale of art, as at plate 
**“1 and the remarkable column, with almost a Perxcpolitan capital* at 
***** urn JrmartCcs, loo, are given of the comparatively modern in¬ 
cision of Hindu deities on riubs which lud betrn defaved for the purpc&e, 
V PCltup. XXI deals with the Awravati tamngi. now in the 
Madras Hu ten ml. Chapter* IV—VII are of peculiar in term, giving (he 
discovery and dcscripison 01 5 caskets with rdki, cUa . while Clrip- I. hfii 
an kupotuni beoriiyi ancumt Indian dome arehiteemre. 

It (*4 |Mtj 1 hat ibi valuable works issued liy the Indian GovemTnunts 
can. Karcely ln> said 10 h% publishcd LjtiIc tnuwn f (her arc m cortse- 
tpjLncc ihtk vou^hi, link bought and Httle used. Bm ihey are deserving 
of a betier fate; and our readers will find shit volume, like mcm Oi in 
Eircdeeettcw*, welt deseTvnig oi tbar support and study. We think we do 
our ndeT* a «ovue by adding (hat tn Loudon (hey tan be got from 
Mew*, Tharkerand Co., Allen and Co„ Kegatt Fan! and Co t ami Qtjantch. 
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John Muhrav . Lonhgn, 

31- iTrtr/i Jdtvn/tim iW /Writi, Susut=* amt /teM fcwa t by Sik A- B. 
Lav arls G.c.h, i 894- The fuiunc ejplurtr of Itabylott and Nineveh showed 
rmiy in life a singular ttrra far visiting foreign lands and encountering 
tmngu id ventures. With the eventual purpose ^ going QT i *0 Indio, he 
first went to Jerusalem, and thence at the risk ot bis Life he visited fern 
and the R&stern shore of the Dead Sea, After mnumembk- [rial* anti 
danger^ he go; in safety 10 Damascus and then io Aleppo, whence he 
proceeded to Baghdad and onwards to Ikrsta Then the Indian project 
being postponed fie travelled, in troubled timet, tn the liukhimn nmntif 
am] in Limsian, ^Ycral tEmd vis ting Shuster and llagbdjd lit took no 
followers or servants, and he lived ainone She people, thesad kike them, 
eaUo|; bfrtJ and siLi, sharing then ]oys am! arrows, and charting 
their nap, raaraeiB and cUMoms, He mtounnricd iicktiti^ hunger, 
Iratchetyj robbery and numerous peril*. he met imh the and the 
bad ami saw ihc bright and list shady ritk of tiuen character* md r.bsiea. 
He describes all this in iht most simple and pleasant style possible ; and 
this new edition of his IwKik written year- ji^o, ta still a romrouid 

pleasure to read. Whar an awful sysiem u that of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment f What a noble fellow j* Mehcmet Takt Khan* ihe hakhtmn chief! 
and what a ^rand character is Khatun Jan K ha mini, bit! even niibfci wife I 
At the dose of she book. Lay ltd. employed in various confidential wricc* 
by SirStratfofil [aiming, had, among other things, to explode tbotomotifed 
flirocsiie- on Christian* in Albania by their Muhammadan ndgbfcKHsrt, 
This is nut without ipxUJ interest it present Th.h diarnring bofsk c 
On bii depan urn for Mmul and iht eiploratfORs with which hit name ii 
imft^nlnbh connected 

34, T^y Zv/c C^T^^ivdkMr ^ Sir Bwtft Am, />W. G»CAl t by 
John MvfcTijftM 8 : i Vols, , 189,5, The glorious roll of the Kmlon 
Services pne&ents few names com ltd to &o high a place m Untirrh history arc 
that of Sb Barrie Krtre. Unlike roust Anglo-Indian officials who reltne 
into case and comparative insignificance aftei good and long service done 
in India and fur India at the India Office, he undertook and c^ecmed 
equally |iood work (or Ltac Empire in Africa Our author gtrw the history 
of ihii evcaitful hfr, enriched by extracts from die 1 titers and totmtfes of Sir 
Banle and hh mmierotii correspondent sl The dear, cuol head 1 tbs quick 
comprehensive grasp; the? resolute, item will; she steady, undine hi ns? 
adherence to doty; the Hasp human sympathy with suffering- the ready, 
getieroujs appredai i on * work done by other? ihe calm com bn unceasingly 
though quietly waged aggisst obstruction; the tmiHptiken rundeni- 

mrion of inju-stire; the mature judgment and stait^niuniike project* ; bui 
above ail the heart in the rtgh: place and the nobte cbarncfcr, as a vccnite 
man and a frhrisLkn, of 8-tr Banlt. arc here all painted to the life: almost 
every tis touch, till the whole m^n iiv« before the reader. We 

need nol stop so criticise alight inaccuracy or exaggtniioo of ita(Cin<ciits v in 
mailers of detoih. Sa Battle pi5S£d ihumgh a succession of office*, i<> be 
Resident §i Sattari, Cumuiissionvr of SciodJt during ihe Mutiny Mcmbear 
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uf the Viceroy's Council, Cdvernor of Bomba* arid Member of the Indi.i 
Council in L^ndtfh. Then—a timer at which the most distinguished 
Anglo-Indians are jECiicrjU) swallowed up in lie mast of those who hire 
acted their port on life 1 * - tsge—Sir Bank was &eiit to Zanzibar, to light t-lu- 
tlavei trade - he did so as success fid !y av be bad discharged hi* duly in tb«" 
various other office* he had hdtL He a as nett >ditfled far she t barge of 
super in tending the I'rnct of 3,Sw Indian tour .—-a difficult task to well 
accomplished that when, *>o its uontiusion, Ministers offered him hi*choke 
between a c-c.E> and a Baronetcy and he had uauimlly chosen ihc Inner, 
Her Majesty conferred both the honours on him (n 1311- In iht* con 
net inn, it tA interesting to note {IU i i$h fhiE on bia return from Zanzibar* 
the {Jutxn, wilt[i receiving him + sent far a map, iuntie him show the whole 
eoutse of the Mission, uurstioned him minutely about il, and, as Si i limtlr 
trid, H knew more about it than all her Minutes/' He negt sem as 
High CcHnniisfiianer fur Africa- To his duty there he d^vured the anmc 
good tjualmes which had marked ail his target But he fell on troubled 
times* had indifferent immrumrnH to act with, iU time* a divided authority 
to wield, and the Colonial Office to thwan all that tni^liE be Useful A* 
be i treked Uttte credit for success, so on him was laid ibe itip-msitiilhj of 
whatever went wrung or w&a considered wrong, Vacillating ror^rrvariv** 
and aggressive liberal s, treating hint as the shuttlecock of party warfare, con- 
deltined him unheard on tne irresponsible, diatribes of an anonymous press, 
Hia jjower wu uimiseU curtailed and bn? salary meanly reduced; he was 
snubbed by v&rtotin. office and officials and Ilia sfaEcsniariEy propolis wert 
TCje^ted , he received insult* -ind hints to resign. But manfully to the box 
while work still remained 10 be done, he stood to ilia pust He wa? come- 
qneruty recalled—It it expf^y said—owing in the ejigtrnniEs of party 
jDWfimOti. N«t he but ntied bad policy dunk] office 

and the defective I (Mat admimiliulkm of incompetent inr-n were rcipontihle 
for she course wf e*em* in S Africa, ihai unfurl unit dy culminated in his 
days in a cyclone of mischievous wars and om breaks which he had not pro¬ 
voked and in the nnimaTcigement of which he bod no part. He had firmly 
held ihc helm and areadriy guided the vessel amid the storm-wavts which be 
could not j ire vent Time ho* immf that, in & Africa as formerly: in In dan, 
his views were just, useful, statosmaniikct and generally right Justice had 
not however been icl done to him when he died —35 be bail lived, i good, 
grem T jp-i-t and able m_in, and a irae Christian, From the cradle w> the 
glare hh life btt model U r e hope that this well-written lUogmphy will be 
widely read, ami may < ause ioslice to be done, e\on i bough E 3 ir p to the 
memory nr noe of ihc great men of the Empire. Ltmg irmy Britain \n&- 
duce aun) incue like him * 

MHi s. NnntoLi' awh Co, ■ U^qk, 

/jfrj- .lfjf.v;--i>s ft//A* O-'urf vf Arrau X/T.: 1^5, 1'hrt hook 

profaseE to be an acooimt of die Fiends f Jiiri tak^u from the t rermjin 
contspondente iji rite Duchc» ?t Orleans* tittm in-hn of ihr King- VV C 
pttsmne there must be a preni demand fc:r such Imokt, nthenriric mi many 
“Secret Mumoit?. 1 would nui h* published Krmethc less ti sorb public* 
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itun an evidence of morliid curiosity in the public mind Such memoirs 
4TC often good reading, though they tnay not he to everybody's isate- 
Hence beyond the prefect wbkh describes very clearly the nature -4 the 
book, and the biography, g»H»d as far as it gov*. of the Indy whose letters 
it exhibits, we need not discuss the volume On the character of Louis XIV. 
and his suirouDchniis end on the evils which they wrought for themselves 
and their country, history has already stamped indelibly the well-merited 
brand of its mature condemnation- 'Hits book rakes up (rare more the now 
extinct ashes of the passions and scandals, the fellies and evils of an age 
that is past nod forgotten, for here they ,te vividly described. St 


Palestine. Exploration Firm; JlvxoVXK Spirant:. London, 

36. Tht Qmarttrh {January t&>sl Statement is, as usual, brimful of 

interest and even more than usually rich in maps and illustration*. We 
notice specially the continuation of Br. Bites' excavation report, which 
continues to show progress, and Herr Hurath von Schick’s vail Able notes. 
The first part appears of the Rev, W K wing’s journey to the Han ran. with 
which be gives a number of Greek and other inscriptions with several 
fiutimitit: the narrative is to lie continued in the next Quarterly Statement, 
Mr. W. Simpson’s short notice on the Swastika or Gamtnadion is of deep 
interest. ___ 

Mt&rc. G- i\ PutSamVSoss: London and Nt.v, Yoxk. 

37. Print* Henry tht XaHgator. by t k, Rk.sn.ir. w.KJiA ; 1895, 
belongs to the pretty setre* entitled "The Heroes of the Nation*, among 
whom Prince Henry of Portugal certainly i* entitled to no inferior place, 
llis own life—singularly free from ambition, devoted to science^ full of 
chivalry, pure and delighting in retirement—often few details of marked 
interest. But he formed an era, he created a service of scumeo, and he 
commenced a scries of enterprises which, with the patronage bestowed by 
him on cartographer*, mathematicians and navigators, led to the great dit- 
rovertes rtf its Gama and Columbus AD this is detailed in she second 
half of this book the first is of deeper interest Mr. Beasley there give* 
a detailed history of the coni|Ht«ti«t progress of geographical knowledge 
from the remotest age and treats of it* gradual advance yiukr the Greeks 
and Romans, the Christians, the Moitans and the Vikings, till he reaches 
the time of Henry. How baseless tradition, guesswork and fable gradually 
gave place to investigation. knowledge and truth, and how cich party In 
lum contributed its quota to rhe sum of human acquisition are carefully 
collected by our author, who odds a tcries of ancient maps, from that of 
Ptolemy to one of Mpa- tl is unfortunate that these map* are so reduced 
in tire at to be ufieti difficult to follow in detail, and that the author * 
inclination for fine writing lendets the style uf bis tsook at times both 
oborure and tedious. But the work t* a distinct gain, besides its accurate 
biography of the Prime, Ui the history of Geography, and should take a 
high place m this excellent series of popular books. 
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RoYai. Asivnc Scoot ; LnjrBcs. 

3!l. Thr KatMMfifa* i ran dared by C. tL Tawnfiv M..v h for the Oriental 
Translation Flint Nnw Kenti r i%j, White Huddhhm has lately found 
much favour in ihe west* Tainism, contemporary in its me, is» a* am author 
SlyJ, comparatively ne^Tected and unknown, Hence his translation from 
the Sanskrit of ^Thc Treasury uf StorkaC is very welcome Hie Preface 
is mate valuable than most prefaces, os in it ihe teamed author gives a 
sketch of jainism- Tile simulation itself is excdtem^ as might be expected 
from so ^reai a schol.ii when sparing himself no pains, and even seckin.|! 
help tiDm ottos for d&ddstmg obscure peunta; and while it reLiin- she 
j'ttuliarilirs of it* original, in prolix description, minute detail and profuse 
nanali vt t It read? thoroughly English in form, ts raguage and structure, Of the 
Ule* themselves which fortn in Mitntancc, the Seamed writer justly oluerve* 
that 1 heir chief value lies in their dcrcfipticm of life, manners and persons in 
distant ages* jls they conirut of pieces of folk-hare pressed min the service 
of Jain teaching. The doOxine of metempsychosis runs, of course, through 
ail; and it is a strange commentary on if, that the same persons in sue 
cesajve bulbs, keep appearing lOfteito, in the same relationship, and often 
with exactly the same vices as in previous bbths. time and repetition do not 
tn bring them evei <o little nearer to shat perfect ion to which metem* 
psychosis is Supposed to tend. 

M&ssm Swas So^snscHE^ ami Co. ; LOrrcww. 

39. 77 « Gtspti **f Jiuiklki xteprdrng a* M r^Wi, told by Paul Cut^ 
sSH> 5 The author Adds one mure tu the RttmlicT of those whb, for vurioiiv 
ptorpme^ seek to fauiiliarire the West with the teachings of Buddha 
Canthtued translalioos, and compendia are placing the Buddhist hooka 
before the BHiish public* and mr author b m be congmitiliued on the 
collectHin of saying* and teachings which he has made from various source$ 
The well-known beauty of Buddha's rescuing shines conspicuously through 
it* mined, tii course* with that impracticability which is its great fault; ejp.* 
p yS, rail u 7* which would soon pul an end to the world This book 
will be welcome to many classes of readers. Mr. Com*, however, bus 1 
preface which calls for some notice, He tells us, most tuodntiy, That he 
has done for Buddha whal Sl John did for out lewd, and while affirm inj: 
that Buddhism hat no reveUtbm from God to man, he usurp* thr word 
“CMpd/ which, if it m$*ut anything, means f»o4V word to man He 
up there in no H e^u entity ’—the very being of man consUu in liii 
jTwwrt, anri this AVrmd remain* imttjurhed by ifeaih and ronimucs 10 
live <p wL). Xfivi, cxvCjtf God, who is outside the present qaciikiii T 
evT-ry being muu have had * beginning ; every man, go back :hraiigh sts 
many births developments as you please, must at some definite 
period have Hgun his existence At that First moment, he confd have iw 
Kowwm at nil; for that is the consequence or the sum of acts done in a 
forme* birth, lAliat was it, then, that one into existence ? \V\tai deter¬ 
mined the pankular circumsiances of each individual first bitth? Karma 
timi implies noi only an indefinite iuenngsion. but iW an Ctuiiess begin- 
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ning,—in fact leaves (Kitt beginning in ulttf darkness- Nn do any oT its 
many exponents seem to realize the necessity or to grapple with the difficulty 
of its explanation Again, when people speak of “ Buddhism, what is 
really menu ? A non existent and merely theoretical icLignin, extracted 
out of a senes of hooks, wliicli. in its purity, is not an accepted leaching or 
a life-gtiiding force anywhere. In Ceylon it is mixed with much sjiitil- 
woruhtp, not to use a harder word ;—in Tibet it is the reverse of pure ;—in 
China ami Japan u is interwoven with Confucianism and Shintoism. In 
tart, as a practical religion, Buddha's on mixed teaching, good as it is, has 
become extinct in the world We can learn a great deal from it, and Mr. 
Caroa book enable* u* to do this with ease and pleasure: but beyond that 
pure Buddhism doe* not extend. 

40. Tht GUfo trolltr in i»&1 -mJ »ihet Indian Stotdkt, by M. Mac- 
MU.I-.W, fi,A. ; iS^S, t hese studies, j in number, begin with an account 
of tbc Indian experience of Gemelli Car«i. an Italian adventurer, who 
started just ioq year# ago, on a journey round the world, visited India and 
saw Auiungzehe, and returned by way of Mexico. Thi* eubls oin author 
to point out some cf the changes of two centuries, as a sort of moral to the 
LiteCarcri’s travels arc given in Chnrrhiiti ftyi&cn Next comes the 
obituary sketch (iSojJ of an Anglo-Indian man of Setters— Mr, t 'inwcn, 
who " must assuredly take the very highest rank among tnose who have 
succeeded in throwing the glam our of romance and poetry over life in the 
Kail" Tile philological essay on Anglo-Indian word* and phrases is 
extremely shallow and trivial; our author actually speaks of a water-carrier 
in connexion wilh the Scotch M beanie" and quote tbc soldiers " pur j 
little more JWtf into it",—an illustration pardonable perhaps tn Mr, R. 
Ktpling but quite beneath the dignity of a University man it It, moreover, 
incorrect, for jaUf is both an adverb and u noon. In Heredity and the 
Regeneration 01 India he tilts against the seclusion of women to which he 
iiccms to ascribe all ills: but there are no signs of physical degeneration in 
the misses 0 f lodia- "Some Indian Proverbs" is a good chapter Mr 
Fallen's book on the subject will furnish many mure instances for illustra¬ 
tion, The last two studies, one comparing the Indian with the Creek 
Epics and the other dealing with the moral teaching of the Mahabharata, 
are of greater interest, ami will be read with pleasure and appreciated by 
classical and philosophical students. 


U« 9 SU. TiiAtXftft vutti Co.; l4WWM», Cracm, \sd Boubay. 

4*- dn^Urdn MdftrfM I %*GbokiiSxau, im. : tfios- 

4,. (irafnmar ,</fhi Urdu J 

Both thfac nice hitie books (with pretty, flexible covers and rounded 
comers > tnay be Liken together, being bv the some author and dealing with 
cognate subject*. The fir*t is an extension of the second to 1 special line 
and for a special object,—drat of helping medical men and women in India 
to make themselves clearly and well understood regarding matters con¬ 
nected with ihctr profession. It is very full and derailed , and he who 
masters its contents need have no fear of not understanding, or not being 
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undefslGod by, Urdu-speaking people its India- Perhaps too many winds 
tut given m the vocabulary fo t the xinir ihtng ; and lhu most popular 
wcrids are mat generally given firsi 1 there are some needles repetitions; 
and oct.AKDiuIlf an eftwf occurs is the application of same Lfriu terms, 
The leading defect, however, is llutt of frequently using M high words ' 
instead t*f (he plainer ones in common 

[ hr l iranmiat it equally good bM it khuti* the defect ol most 
modem gmrmnws, in being extremely lengthy and detailed anil full of 
neediesty probs deteftninauuns of points which ure far more easily acquired 
by ft hide reading and conversation. it is fairly entree* though we have 
noted some slips, fa® ihst cardinal numbers may be used with vingtdaT 
no Lira J, and an occasional confusion in the translation of tense*. On (hi 
whole k is a good entmduction 10 the study of a language which, without 
being universal in India, is metre general there than any other, and is 
cahAci]uendy of the greatest utility to even mere vis nor?, travellers and 
sportsmen who purpose doing something more than 51mply passing through 
India* 

WILLIAM® ASB KofcfJATJt ■ LOfCDOtt- 

4 J. The CArtrtoM*itky v/Antfor F^f /\Wch by Pr. R, ItKtPKijw,. being 
Part XVL of the Porta Ungnanim GrhmtaUim}, edited by Hfctesi. L 
Stkauk, iS^Sp is an admirable collection uf prose-pieces it contains 
firstly the legendary history of th£ rjuecn of Sheba then twenty Ioiit texts 
relating to the historic of the Arabs liom pre-Mamie times to the death of 
the Khahfit AlWalU Ibn Utbd Al Malik in A, H* ob \ then the biographies 
ot three \mm extracted from die EiMl* n/ Ag$Atd t the Latesi of whom, 
Kais IIjii Dhanhj died in A. H. £5 ot tiS 01 about jc, accoiding to am hurt 
ties not given in thc Cbt est o ntt l b y , then three selections ftmn the JCmtum . 
and lastly an extract fwm the Ajmrriitm Ijm. r wdbkuiiwn grammatical 
primer. In two Appendices, Hi Brining* give* the genealogy of the 
tribe of Koraish, a knowledge of which ls c>^niiiJ to the proper ccmiprc- 
hetuion of the history ; and a ch ion p logical table of even is from ihc //>>"* 
to the overthrow ol the Uiuuwf dynasty ip A.H. 132. 'line only error that 
I have noticed h in the genealogical where Mus*ab k represented as 
son, instead of brother, of 'AM Allah Ifcrn Ar /ubair. The book 1= wdl 
printed, in clear bold type, and on good paper. The tc.tl is furnished 
with vowd and diacritical signs wherever necessary, and a foil jud 

accurate vocabulary Ln Gcmum and English is appended,—M S. IJowel.1- 

Wilson *:nd Mie.nk; London* 

4 4 , Tk* Hh^ry j?/lVw, *%4 ; by U\ Sk.vh; ; 

The author wttiu m that HU book consuls of two distinct things although 
in hci woik the two run into ein’h other and are rueatU to support esrh 
other. The tm* is she IbUory uf currency in Europe and America, -lanng 
the period named hi the liiJe ; the other 15 ike pvoegyrte of riKjrKjnietiriii&mi i 
Tmd the history is written from the monometallic point o? fciew Oiir 
author give« out no uncertain 10 tind regarding the excellence of mono- 
metal]inn and ibe evil of bimetallism: m hii very ITcface (jrp, ii) we 
have <*tha* mdiu-Tal fyitem which had been the bane of France since first 
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two mcuSs found cifttilatiofl In tuT bound* 1 —-a!id yd Fiance it 3 pro> 
pefou*. country ; and bjxnefiJEiffiti is theory growing not out of pjattic 
tint of the failure of practice ; resting not on data verified but on das a 
falsified and ccn&irre marked. L Vt s monornetalliani is barely over 1 
century old. and its practice landed mankind in the difficulties lisa! 
exist to-day and have tilled for the Last quarter 0I a. century The w. irld 
find willed m fairly veil during the preceding centuries; and hence the 
least me can say is dial the verdict of binary U not as yet quite eo clear 
a* Mr author ha* here made oub The other part of Mr. Shswa work— 
the history itself of Ovrarep,-- h a painstaking and very full act cm m 
of ihe origin and profited of coinage and of the enactment earn tming 
it, in the rariuur countries of Fu rotund the United Suites, indjji U mi 
touched upon ai the crinctfiisiuu* At p =94 w* havetwo peculiar sentences; 
i, “Such is the structure af the world* commerce thni India provides 
an outlet or drain for any sudden ensis-bringing Inflow of precious- metal 
and preserves the cquiltbmm of atir system/ 1 . . - 2. “To India tirade 
intercourse) meant a perpetual balance of trade in her favour, if such a 
phrase con be tiaed of such a situation,—a continual in flow of precious 
IfKfsl" India is a lough nut for Monametallic hands, and *C*a»i to require 
j*culkrly worded bcntcncet to conceal meaning. With admiration for 
oiu author* careful compilation of hUtOt)! combining with hsritifimi in 
accepting ail hi* deductions we commend this very useful work for serious 
study by all who are interested in the great currency problem. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

We Ixeg to acknowledge the receipt, it» hrefnr reviewing m th» <|u«ter, 
of the following books: 

j. Sfi'tr: Afemom of the Rinat Fbmify »J - vote. ; London : R, 

S. Nichols and Go* * 1S95. 

2. 77 tt fPixftu tors of Phifexetn fJ, by E A- WaluS Htr&cie, Litt-lLi 
FA IA , Vul end ; ] jmskm : Airier and Co- 1S94. 

3. CMim PrtUnitiMd P 4 i** By ft & Ci_ini>rv ; London : Chapman and 
Hail, 

4. The Birth ■/ /i/jw. by A, D- IT. Fisher Unwin, iBjSj. J 

tilink verre Dnitt tit 5 iraes, with Muhammad ai the leading figure. 

5. Britain and her Art*!* /* the ifttf Century, by X D. Ixnm (tandem 
Inoes and Co. J , ■ 3 ^5> 

IL NvM of a Jountt? «vr the Ifyfvr J M<mc f Siam, by H. Wabklnip. • i\ 
Sana {London: The Royal Ceogtaphieal Society ; 1895) 

7 + Gra*rttndirt Jfatg&Jk-, rmftidr xpmbrWt• xerrisei, far Ariitidt Af^rr^ ■ 
id. edition! iStji-4 : Iraiprimcrie Vasgumns:: a EpiimL—an excellent work, 
for French readers published in a convenient pocket form. 

8 l .-f Cvniit* IntTidurthw ft? Mr Stud 1 </ M .tfd/rfuty £dJKg*qgp t by W, 
E t CotrsiMs An uman anvQ : 1894 : even a better one for those who know 
KngltflJi- 

y. Lti ktli$t*A qvi tilSreni tktnkrr .'J M dam U *<sj t 

Jotswba t (Vyj-ige* d« Pclerin* Bouddhiflea I (rstluit (wi Eli. Chav^xf-v 
Pttrt»: E. !xruu» ; i8y4- 
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i a. Annual Report of Sht Heard oj Regents i>f the Sattlftsonian InUitution-, 
h< Jttk (893. Washington. U-S-A., 1894. 

it" 77^ Story pf Afrits and iff Explorers* by K. liaot™ ; fourth .mil 
concluding volume. Loudon : l.assetI and Co.! 1^95 
We have also received with thinks — 1 Df AmtriamJournal tf Pk& 
et&iy, edited try ft, L tiildeislccve (Baltimore, U.S.A.) ;—a. AfUtheUndgin 
dar Anihrefatogixhi* OettUtthaft in Wien ;—3- I-* OvHtu Cattohea 
(Rome: A. llefoni)4. fiiMia, the American monthly uf Biblical 
Arducoioj.'v and Oriental Research (Meriden Cohn., UikAA I—S- Tung 
p lW , the Chinese Bimonthly linden E J. Bnl);-A r The Etemr a/ 
Arftw* (London, W. T. SteacDj-y. The Contemporary ^-(S^ndun : 
tsbister and Cft);— 1 L Le Pelybihlion (Paris- Rue St. Simon)9. VU 
Strand Ma%asint, 10. Tkf Picture Ma^r-int and it. fPntnJ the World; 
ill three from G. Ncvrner and Co.. London;—1; Ln Rwot <tei Httm** 
(Pads) :—13. Le Bulletin dti Sommiirti ( Paris):—14 IxPelit C,denial 
(Paris)15. /W/v £J*£w*jt (Washington and No* York);—16. Pattk 
Opinion {London}.—t ; Uthr Lund bud After (Swttgjwt) :-c* Mia 
{London 'ly. /mmal of the Sodtty of Am I London! :a Ij Mime- 
rid IfylumaHpt* (Pmittj -Jt La Retar I Orient (Buda pest) 

The Indian Mugasiitr tnj ^rtrB‘ (A. Constable, Ignition) : i j. Compttf 
Hindu Jt la -Wvr Jt Oh raphieWa) ; 24- The Motkm World. a 

New Senes (Men York)]—;j. Tmauutiesi mr.r fy^nfJinjp of the Japan 
Sccitty ,y London* \ oL il„ jnd Session it undoti, K Paul ntid Co.':— ri>- 

Sa/tiim ,:a Svirdadt df <,>\\yv#Aiv, ij Scric, So* to and it (lasboo: 

National Press);—and 17. I-r Tour da Monde (Hachdte, I am den and 
Pam.) 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Lnduv-—T he following official changes ate noted: ;\i the tnitia < >fficc. 
Sir C CftWthwaiie «iec«d* Sir R H. Davies, Sir H Rawlinton’s seal 
remaining viant. A* Governor of ilotnluifi Lord Sandhurst goes i tit 
Lord Hams \ at U Governor of theSYT. Province. «r A. Maccjonnell 
vii< Sir C Crossthwaite ; at Chief Omimkrionen, Sir V. Fryer to Tlurma 
t'W Sif A Mackenzie and Sir E. C. OH Irani w Soadk fift ^ 

lames. The two last transferred officer* go to the Governor-General * 
Council, to which SicG. Evans anti Mr. Stephens have been re nominated, 
and Pnnce Sir Jehnxi K lid dor and Habo Mohmy Mohim Roy have heefi 
ulto appointed as additional member* Manchester cottont have been 
entered tardily on the Tariff l.kt; the Deccan Kjotf Bill AMendinent 
Act lias hern passed , and it lias been officially announced that the Indian 
tA>veiumem do not I HU rid to reopen the minis to free coinage of nlver. 

IVe summarise the annual Budget statement received by telegraph : 
The account* have been made for 1893421 is. s'Ssd- pc' Rope*, those 
for 11945. and 1895-6 at >5, 1 atpl. The final defied for 1893-4, 
tit .5,470,000 {falsifying amid pillion by Rt 1,460,000), included 

Ri. 10,610,000 lor railway capital capenditarc' under famine insurance. 
The estimated 1S94 5 deficit of Ks. 3 o,aoo r ow !«artmnc* 1 surplus of 
Rs, 9,900,000. giving an impeoseracm, apart from exchange, ,J f 
Hv p,560,000, to which contribute Opium (both by revenue increased 
and expenditure Lessened], Cuftonw, Railway earnings and Entire. 
Rt 3,04c,000 had to be paid in anticipation during loan^onvcmon. 
Expenditure wa* kept within the estimates, the abundant harvest and con¬ 
tinent low jini-c' itmre than covuring the 1U 39,300,000 OTt charge 
for sterling pay °< British Army and Rf 1,950,000 ihe Wand 
expedition, which for 95-6 i» credited for mealier R<- 900,000 

For 1895 6, there have to be met, Eaciange low Rs, j 5,040,00a. Pro¬ 
vincial contributions and retrenchnirtit lii^enied with R-- 6*850,000, 
Opium payments enhanced Ks 4,600,00*'#- la it years deficit a iotaI 
Ra. 39,5 lo.oeo. diminished Inkiest imm ■ gnvetiion give* Rv 5,250,000; 
Improvements in Custom* Rs, 18,830,000. m Railways Hi 7,83o ooa, in 
l and revenue Ra 4,030,000, in Opium R* 4,670,00c, in Stamp, and 
Excise Ra .. 940 , 000 , io other items Rs. 690,000: these leave a surplus 
of fU 3,76a000, reduced to Rs 46,000 by the credit of Ks 1,500,000 for 
Chitral trouble* and Rs. 1,800,000 10 increase of the native army pay for 
110,000 tnen. from t« july The famine insurance grant remains m 
abeyance u last year. Ka. 44,000,000 arc provided for Railway and 
Irrigation works capital expenditure 1 ^17,000,000 arc to be drawn by the 
Secretary of State; 2nd the only borrowing will be ,£1,000,000 to replace 
the temporary debt billing due in May. I if the total 4 po* ecu. loan, 
Ra. 931,490,00a only Ra. 9,740,000 were discharged, ami Ks 17,870,000 
outstanding, lea vim; Rs 923,880,000 convened into 3I per cenL causing 
a uei saving of Ri 4,600,00a ,bi item in the statement K<tely needing ea- 
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ptanatiun is that tht ncwCustorm 1 Duties of 1B94-5 produced Rs. 30.?30,000* 
uf which the Tariff of March 1894 (applicable for the whole yean gave 
Ri i6,3&o t ix>o while the CiUton Dude- (only recently imposed 1 _;nve 
Hs 14,550*00*: yet it had been itnucd that these list were hat jl fleabite 
and haidly wq«h the troiibEe of collecting 
The titU Indian Medical Congress opened by the Viceroy, noted, inning 
the chief poiiUt, the general advance in sanitation during the la&f jc. years, 
the water-supply, and the fall of the death-rate of British soldier* from 
Hi 15 per i f ooo. The so-called National Congress held its annual meeting 
ax Madras* with 1.150 delegates and 3,000 viatcor* It condemned the 
excise daty on Indian cottons and the interference with permanent settle 
merits by the Bengal Behar surveys, —said Government had not kept its 
pledge of extend mg permanent FjettEements* — ndierated the poverty of 
India, —proposed 10 abolish the Secretary of States Council fot which it 
*U££CiUsd x standing committee of the Horn* of Commons*—ccmplaimrd 
die iimstation of the acojw of the promised Paibitncntary Committer on 
expenditure, and the decision regarding “sumikartcoui tzxummtitaaf '— 
condemned the ^Provtodal service,"—demanded a Legislative Council 
fot flic Punjab and the change of it* Chief Court into a regular High 
Court.—expra&rd dissatisfaction with the present mode of recrtiilbg the 
higher judicial service, reconinit;nded 2 proper training for District and 
Sessions Judges, and the employment in the higher ports of an increased 
number from the Segal profession.—proposed the basing of the finances 
(reported in a bad condition} by Ihc curtailment of the military and Home 
charges,—ordered that delegates from each province should meet the 
PirSLuuentary Committee to urge reductions,—and depvcalcd the imper- 
stihon of a common water cess as a disturbing matiort, urging that it should 
be imposed on definite principle securing landlord rights. 

The atw militant nrgani^ttinn tomn into mrce with the new quarter, the 
a ritual General* continuing at Bombay and Madras, while Sir W. Lockhart 
tak.« the Punjab and Sir W* Elies the Bengal armies, where respective 
headr|u^itet* arc to be Mnro and Nyni-taL Thr annual Musketry report 
again shews the native aniiy superio^r tn shooting to the European Of 
the latter, the best corps were for Cavalry the T^th fmd 5th Lancers, and 
For Infantry the and Bn P Royal Scots Fat&iem and 1st Bn. Rifle Brigade; 
—of tha former, the 7th Bombay Lancets- with the jpth Punjub and lath 
Bengal Infantry. Military guard dogs have been brought into Ui£ at aTl 
the main guards at P eaha wtrr to help the icntiici. 

Col- It S. Jaircti has completed iht transbiion of the Am-lJBu** 
be-iuj 2 8 yean ago by Prof. Blochmanr The Bombay University, after 
i.uui;tilting scholars in Europe, has adopted a scheme for the study <ri £em) 
and PaMvi. live Madias Education Report for 1^93-4 gave 24,949 tnaii- 
tutiom with 749,977 jrholan, or 1 in 48 (tays t in 31 and girl* * in ■ &?)* 
Of schoobgorng age. 14 3 ami 4 pei cent- respectively of mates and 
females received nmt cduanon. AH Europeans and Eurasiam. nearly all 
Brahmins, j uf Native Christians, ~ of Muhammadans, and { of non- 
l*i ah ruin Hindus mended schools: tmtqf Pariahs less than t V Of languages, 
153,000 kam Tamil* a 20,000 Telega. and 419,000 English. The cost 
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waii Ri- 6.10-5,000, of which fees brought Rs. », 75 o t 9 «’- The Assam 
Education Report gave S-jJSi pupil*, (be increase of 1,896 being 19S 
fict cent in Himliti and o'<*s in Muhammadans, Of malts and females 
tlu- fiefccniages mere iS’fij and r^j. L here wttt 2.420 primary schools : 
tt)t Mission Schools with 5,810 pupils, of which iBi with 3,816 scholars 
belonged to the Welsh MUsion and 190 girls' schools with 3.(00 pupil*. 

The Vestal Department repotted an increase of 635 letter-boxes, r f s>o 
miles of |i(ks lines, a general incieafe except in newspapers which fell off 
2 74,170. The xotal of artid es sent t ncreased 1R. 7 44. and Sai i«g* Bank 
deposits Rs. 10,453,704 The staff numbered 47 ,including 19 femalw ; 
the receipts were Rs 15,4vv,Sj° and charges ks 12,049,4 it ; surplus 
Rs. ‘,850,43b. For ttic 9 months coding December 1the total earnings 
of the Indian railways showed 40 increase of Rs. 4jjji®es over the corte- 
ipooding period of 1893 the G.l.T, Railway alone showed a decrease: 

18,500 mile* were open and 1.92a under construction ; the capital was 
R-*. 2,351,786,631 ; the total del receipts bad been (,1693-4* R* 1*7.5^5,014, 
or 5^ per cent, on capital. Rs. 160,000,000 axe sanctioned for Railway 
cxjienditure in 1893-6-7. including (t) Beared*—Madras, J91 mile*: 
t -> Kotrt—Rohri chord-hoe, soft m. ; < 3 > 'Vutahad—LyaUpur n6«t. ; 
t 4 | Kutlam—Ujjaiis, 61 m . and {$) the linking up uf metre gauge system 
in the S.W. (Winces by the t'awnpur— Ramnagar line. 77 miles. 
Rs. 5 [.000 are sanctioned for a bridge over the Knttar Rive? at litltkot, 
Rs. 17,000 for additional accommodation at Aden; and Rs 18,000 for 
the water supply of Solon. 

The Indian tea crop for tSoc turned out 127.(27,215 lb.—much lest 
than the first estimate Indian trade to end of December 1894 gate 
1.sports Rs. 746,546,610 omJ ftnpom Rs. leaving 9 balance 

in favour of India uf R*. 2 2 5,687,5 7 fj the treasury balance then stood 
at Ks, 171,069,000. Mr OT.\mcr* figure* of Indian trade fw the years 
■ 893-4 are, (esparto ; Merchandise Rs. 739,569,570, gold Rs 3 1 ,4^5-500. 
«jtm Ri 152,787.ifio-tolal R* usj,822.130- Kspotts Foreign Mer¬ 
chandise re-nxjjortcd K*. 44r3*9i75°» Indian e*|iorrs Ht 1,090,156,150, 
gold Rs. 16,055,640. silver Rs. 15,194,530 —total Rs 1,104,733,4*0- 
This gives Ihe gross balance m favour of India of Rt >80,901,(40. 
Excluding re-exports and movements of bullion (which are only a mean* 
of payment) the net balance tn favour was Ks 356,366.803, The l.uthmi 
Chirk of tlte Kombok, Panrar, Lakher, and Fareci tribes (on the north of 
out InHilio) have visited the Lt Governor of Bengal, under charge Of the 
Political agent, Mi. Ptowden of the Lush-ii Military Police. The Khanki 
Weir of the Chemtb Canal hai suffered damage. It i* 40*000 ft. tong in 
8 hays of 500 fL each ; 300 ft. of No. 1. nearest the take-off, sunk 6 to 
j ft, probably from scouring under the clay. The stream being now very 
low enables the cause to be at once investigated and remedied before the 
next use. At Sabaw 5 miles ca*s of Mhiguljwir, m large ipare was round, 
after a heavy nurtfail, to be strewn with precious stones in various stage* 
of manipulation and sine from pillule* to 1 inch diameter, including rock* 
crystal, amethyst, camdian, Jasper, garnet, spinel and agate. They are 
supposed 10 have been washed from the ruins ot some suddenly destroyed 
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town, and ibe magwiTare, Mr Sfcnnc, haw placed the coHectmn in the 
hands of Dr. Hr>erntc for report* The Wazins have accepted the terms 
offered them, and (he Gccn Ltl and Tochl Passes nre bang imrv^ed and 
their dclimriaiion marked 

Ai CnrrK \x /withdrawal from which it now appears was at one time prth 
pitted by tome but was never serin usly contemplated hjr any) die murdered 
Niiiiis ul-Muik. ha= been succeed by hh brother Amrr-ulMuik, whose 
territories have been since inrarifd by Uinra Khan of Jandol He 
captured and till) hold* the fort of Diirofft, while protesting to she British 
Thai lie meant no aggressicui. Hr. Robertson, the British Agent, w** at 
Fort Oiirral with sufficient troops and provision*: 350 Imperial Service 
troops had been pushed up ns reinforcements as M astu j, while others were 
assembling. Shtr Afitul has Joined Umta Khan, who has received ait 
onter far immediate withdrawal which, if not complied with, will probably 
end In a tou^h little campaign and Ilia, eventual destruction., 

Front the N.vj ivk £ fates, the death, reported last quarter, of the late 
Mahmnji. of \h:un= has naused Arrest and general * meow, and Rcr Majesty 
the Erupxei* Queen «ent a telegram of cundulemw 10 H.H- the MiMranl 
Ilie ddraf ion. Sri Krish natty* Wadyir Bahadur; 9 years •Ad, has been 
Lmmlkd at the gmddi l will the Maharjfti a* RegetU, who baa a pointed a 
Council L-<mmiitig of the I >cwmi Sahib, Sir K Siteahadn tyei. K-C-S.L. 
Chief Justice T. Themhdo Cherty, IHird Judge P, Kiiihnamuriliy t md 
Deputy Cornmrtsioner Khan Hahudui Abdul Rahim Fixed rule* ate 
made fnt the conduct of business, important mutter* being referred 10 the 
Mahnran3-Regenu who will when necessary consult the Resident, Me 
Lee-Warner, who has succeeded Col Henderson. The 6 m tfricolturd 
Bank has been tinned 11 Palhall, near Seiiti^apaiaiu, by native fvmtfrs, 
with a loan of Ki ifr B o&g from the Slate, which ha* akn reduced ihc fees 
and lump duties in favour of ■such hanks. The members' cntnirtct fee 11 
4 At; Acted per cent- will charged ai interest mi the rim Him 1 
borrowed up to k* 400, and *h fur tutus tsvet ihai amount 1 the limit of 
loans h R* j.ckso for each sNrtbhcr. In Hyderabad where 10 (ttn 
rtuire were only 139 sehogii with 5,000 pupils, there are now rcjiOTtetl 
5S0 edboob with 40,970 pupil* 34 per cent, of tchnobgoina age are in 
aliendaiicr. Ofden have been issued for a primary school hi every town 
and village having <*000 soul*. Wftb the consent of the Government -il 
India, a io pter ccnr. rimy ha$ been on silver entering the 

NiiamV lernuny Maharaja Hotkar of Indore |ncrsona 3 iT inspected ibe 
Rah id pur district, visiting Jagotj. Mabidjiur, Jarda and Taranas MutaK 
examining the working of the new system of land revenue* ami dnrnii.sinp 
tncompeteist uffictiJs. The Maharaja of Jaipur ka* presenirfd cmptc^ of 
the magmfkefU M Ji?yport Portfolio af Architecture H to 6 Comiliiu ami 10 
other colrmial libraries The Mahtraja <iaekwaf ef Rarnda has returned 
to hb Sate Mshmaji S-indhii h A \ on nuniii£ to full power, jmWtncn:! 
his intention to cun!tittle the itmstment uf hti jl ±rvrri of R* 10 
tkiveiumefir ***i Linders a i the reduced rate of || per cent- Her Highnea* 
the VUluraiu nf famfO|sr ha* hid her eyes fuccatfuhy operated on for 
eiLiraet by Th\ Oaaihiite ESIshy. 1 he prmcTpal native state* of Rajpti 
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tufm kiw joined in sdJing quinine in Idas I ai the o/Eeca ai a 
a packer The Kashmir State Cmmcft is f edited hy th* ictutn uf 
sirdar Muhammad Hpt Rbn tu the Punjab CwmiflltWflcit and 
iis iiitfiiibcri have had thdi salaries JeOTtftfcd, funking 4 iffdl ^ving oi 
Ks, 30*000 a jfeaii The Horace* nf French India continue in an 
inote&sing state of citronic deficit In PorCogttL-st India the V 1 th Iho* 
rincial Synod ?mi been held at Goa—300 ywi since the tat} ** Vih— 
the -lit! hbishop defraying all rapefuei: there were present the Ki'Kcrps o£ 
Damaiui, Crangtmofc, Mclij|iur, Cochin, Macao and MMimbnint 

Sip F. Fry el irUtnu to the administration or Bukma. u which have 
been added Victoria Jihad, 3 L Uaulie* • Island, and the Hird New group, 
off the fcnanwiim euMl. The retiring ChieT Ctffltmtsaionei liras called 
attention 10 an unfortunately too prevalent form onnsajoralityamf/ng some 
officials, An inctiw -of sis Aabtul Cuminiitiotiin has been wnrh onetL 
Pm Thcttn Chkfe—the tut in tbe fiotth Cliih iiHU—have surrendered. 
The Kadiyn* of Ruitlik made a raid which was reputed: there laid been 
some raiding also cm thu Upper t'hindwin. The Stale Railway cat mugs, 
to the end of 1^9^, were Rs. ;,4!jo,{Hi6 against Rs. r.55-11,Hi*i *W5t was 
expected, but there was an improvement in trade The Kail way ftaift 
Mogjuny; u tu be extended to Myiikvru on the Irrawaddy, China* 
uffidals arrived a! Hhaifto to lake over stores tot the telegraph line and 
convey them lo Yunnan, and Mr. Jansen! the European Chinese official 
was at Motnclft, whence! he is tuastrci.tu.j the line. Phe ruler of the lihsn 
State ol Thun re having abdicated, it has been given to S»alike, who, 
after being cdotsMd in England, lias. under his tidier. been admitili'.cring 
the Shun state ai Mautglon 

The Amir of Afghanis?'!*, who icnfiniies in fair health, received 
with great courtesy Ueui .-Colonel Sirdar Akram Khan, the newly -appointed 
British Agent at Rahul, who presented the tutgtiL of a B, with 
which the Amir was markedly pleased His journey to England i* *iiit 
uncertain: but Mr T. Martin, his Cakntta Agent, stated ihai prolttbly 
the Amies son. UabibulU Khan, would go mnead Mr. and Mrv Clement 
and Mt Walter lu*e to England for more purchases ; anil Sir T. 

*h Pyne h in lodia for j similar purpose, with, perhaps, a more diptu malic 
aihir ;n hatut "Ilte Axiom boundary com mitotan, which was well 
received, has been partly *m:«-bound ; but though the official! on both 
units a.minus ntt the best of lerin, they have been trnabkt to agree on 
the details of the delimitation 

Irani the Pamirs «re learn from the Ru«jhph that complaints continue 
to be made to their agents ot iJUreiiment by Albans of the people in 
Shtgnan and Rushan ; and trnnt nf their )tapers urge that Rnnia nut 
occupy the Pamir* quite up to the Hindu Ku*h, A French tcietttifle 
mission, under M, Jean CtaAnjou with MM. H- Mangjoe and L fltjr, 
has «amed from Samarkand. via Tashkend, for Tmi T 

The CttVtou Legislative Council hat almost unanimously condemned 
tbe ncesure contribution imposed on the Colony f<w naval and miluaiy 
defence < and the fading is gaining ground that Ceylon should be self 
governing. Sir A Hnwkwfc, ihe Governor, ha* been paying a vis if to 
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India- The railway receipu to r %4 cpeeedcd iho*e fur i &$3 h| 
Ka, jt j,f>jr ( Tbtttobwsidofi from live Maldhc IvLintU brought the annual 
tribute—30 package! of atn ritu M ahiivr fisK h sauc;c±» etc. 

{p the first Am Sr T-rt.tvtENT-, in opturiXiueno? of the Colonial '-ifiictf 
despatch tegsuding tk !'efenf t Coninhutinn r four memkr^ of the 1-cgfe- 
Ulivc Council and all iingpporc holders ®( unpaid dice tesigned: 35 ** 
alL, fauroptitu and ChiarrSG. They refused even the Ciotentdrt &sigge**ion 
to finish their labours on cumniiUees ; cothtuujiki public meeting* 4f 
proved ihdr aelktt _ and public bodies hive dedinod to nominate candidate 
to stuxeed ilinn. ’l"bt action his bctifi strong* manly and timph.it ic* Hit 

amount prcuesied agaiiifil. was jfBa.ooc for jS-j.i, lining bi annual 
ment* 10 £ttt r oaQ Lo ihk E^Oid RipOf* ealled a sensible relief to 

i In: Colony ' III ihi* lonoexktt* the following Labir of manifestly incon 
^i^tni ccmtnbmiqTvn m tnterwiing 
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Frinre CWjwfa Maha Vajjrarudh, named by the King of Si ah to be 
Crown Tnnct. Wii mtrcfted in Ivn^innd when? he r* being educated, dth 
She imagnirof his dignity* by a special commission despatched lor shut 
purpose. A Lcfcistalrvc Council epp aimed tor ihe killed™ wa? opened 
in Janiiiry, coiiEUtiriE ul' tk Minister*. and ta nobles, who are t-m 
powered ro make Liwt* tin, with the royal sanction, Of, m the kmp'> 
flrtfp jT bjf ^ mijriffiftf. The Burmo-Suuicir ddimititiwi is making 
iiicmi'ul jjrogTK^. and of the \i , igto-f : 'rrndi deli nutation in the L'ppcr 
Mekong the aarnma^ioncrj met In Jan nary, li fa repotted that 30c 
Arsn am and c.o French soliiitra Are m a Ibn l^±cl> li-tTli At a river & mouth 
near Quniiiboon, from which The Frctieh have m\ yet shown the slightest 
dfapc>*liLun 10 teiirr To fettle the ftonittf dhpute .11 UAtwnlHmg a F 
Siamese c o rnnki im hn* been nomitaloi ^mulling of M* H. Hotand and 
Pbra S«k Hidct. 

InT ovqVtK. M, de Ijtu^ti has been replaced by M \fnijiiut Rniuseaii- 
The FTench attacked; I ajngrai which had Ik^a *etrcd by M pilalc% htll 
tiicy !o« 1) men killed and wmrnded, wndndmg 3 ofFren. A Fmnrh 
ccmvoy was attacked at Hasaam by HEati, Flogs, who* om of 53, killed-1 j 
and wosurfed only 3 escaping- They captured 7 hor^e'n *5 nd*^ slid 
i.Soo cartridges- Another [MJly was sirarked And 3 telegraphers were 
i4iiJliired, In the Oiainbcr, ftci. ^000*000 were siutti-mtil im the 1 AftgMfi 
railway part of which kaa opened at ihe end uf iSiyj. and it€=* i,5.^ f oeo 

(of rndJiLary eipefuiilure in S in rn 

H ?1 ivy fi-hun^ w&* reported from the FHiLirf thi where all ii 

not yet , [-net hi Kr,^, iht limited revenue for iSr/^ 

#|*00%0|^ ctftivJitljnr 1^,041,637,—deficit ^43,56* ' but a flight tn- 
r - Tr ‘ < 'a T: h ^ duti^' wtiEj|{S bring tn fur viafrrpl fiSo 440 . fot ipim rn ic 
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f t(i p oo&3 fee Pawnbroker** fe», t**^*-* ^ o{ converting 

she deficit into a surplus, of which $67,000 wouFd be spent on public ifwks* 
jhd the reu lie carried forward, 

The Diet of Japan has, far once, not had I© be dissolved immediately 
after meeting , fat the war enthusiasm has induced it to further the acts 
of minister) instead of thwarting every proposal, A new war loin of 
100,090,000 vm was sanctioned, with the stippletnemufy budge! and a 
loan of 3,000,000 jvh 10 Korea. The i.'ensm report for the end of iS8j 
gave the jiqwtaiion at 41,386,165, being 10,905,350 males and 16,489,906 
IcttuJes: increase during a year, 196,335 There were 7.$39,118 houses, 
an roctrasc ol 41,648, The war against China ha* continued much at 
before. Koai t u still uii pacified; there hat licen ronsiant fighting with 
the Tonghaks; and a rival king, called Kaitiam. has been set up at Chulto- 
<*ounl I non ve, though the " indcpcrulence ' of Korea has been formally 
proclaimed at Seoul, propore* that In consequence of financial; difficulties, 
official eomjptton and disunion, the Japanese governor should be entrusted 
with the taik of carrying out all reforms. Notes have been issued for 
15,000,000 «* besides the loan from Japan The British consulate is 
guarded bj 70 of our marines, Russia hi* declared that the will not hear 
uf the an iictuition of Korea by Japan. Chin* In# continued to fare ill in 
ihe war Firs* Port Arthur and then Wct-hei wei have been captured by 
the Japanese troops ; yet no progress ha# bean nude toward* Peking l hut 
the army once threatening Mukden is spin advancing after a temporary 
Cheek from the Chinese forces. Some Chinamen had for a while bexn 
drilled under European officers : but these have no* left, whirh prontiact 
ill tor Chum’s future, showing that even now the various authoniisi and 
,officials will not c0-0 penile. IJn-kunyL lately Viceroy of Nankin, ha* 
|*en api.tiintcd ConunjimJer in 4 Jiief, -1 *€Mtie*hnt useless office where 
none obey orders. Admiral Ting, who had been ransUled in command 
■if the fleet on the untied inetiional of both foreign and Oiinere officer*, 
committed suicide when forced to surrender ai Weidiei-weL I., Hung 
f ’hang, resmred to all hi* former digninv and armed with foil powers, tras, 
ai last, proceeded to Japan to negotiate peace, in the conditions of which 
both icrritonal cession and money pyiticii! ate did to bt iticlmieil, I 
November iht foreign ministcrv at Peking had. for the ini time, .in 
audience with the Emperor in the paliree itself, entering by the main gate, 
feuinmg their sideanna and spectacles, and subjected to 00 annoyanee- 
Mt. Wylies murderer has been decapitated, four accomplice* exiled, two 
, .fiVcys cashiered and an indemnity paid of £ 1,000 : the whole matter has 
moreover been published in the Peking ‘ ki venture [it gazette \ < "IncieM: 
o pet cent, "old loan of ^3,000.000 was iuccevrtufly floated *1 qrtj. 

lu RtijdtA* Asia. 1,518 versts lover «,ooo mtle*>uf the Siberian Kailway, 
about j qiartri of the whole, lias been euii«iucted r a part m each section ; 
and 135 miles, from Vladivostocb to Nautavieff Ainuraki were open jt the 
end oi but year. A credit of 336,009 nukkt. raised afterwards to 351,000, 
wire given for settling Cou-reh families in the Amur dwriki, beside* 80,000 
roubles fot transferring: 150 oihcr t M'.idt liiBilit* fioni '-he Iran* Baikal 
district n> the Ussuri section of the railway a* a protection against t.hinew 
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marauders, To prevent frigid a and a multiplication of reports, tic. f 
Trans-LAspia will be united with I h e Governs Mfeireralririp or l ufkestan. 

The Crown Prince ( Vuii-aMtfy of Persia, Governor of I abiti, bs» been 
on a visit u> h» father, the Shah, at Teheran* where several more Russ^ld 
officer* hare gone to act ns hjiruciOT? u> the ami)?. The Russian ^onsuljir 
siaif also b bdng incrCAid, Two kussmn officer* have recently been 
engaged on ^pedal duty in Persia—the survey of the rgadi from Bunder 
Abtajfl to Vcfd and Kctosjut., and from there to Askabad i one stayed 4] 
and the uihei B month* Lit the country, covering respectively 3*500 and 
j,ik» versts iTte town of Kiichan Itas been destroyed by an earthquake, 
which did damage al^o at Meshed, 'Hie Hulum of Muscat r t who appears 
fttccocwhaj unpopular, hm had to lake refuge in the forts with nlfnul 2,500 
followers with obsolete weapon*, flying two a liand of Bedouin mbd* 
otidcr Shdkh Sayad Stale, who hid 450 men armed with Martini Henry 
rifles. II.M.SS. Brvmlk a/id Sftixx ^rc at banal for emergimd& 

An Imperial /rizir has proclaimed the necessity of passports for fodjuttS 
visiting TtfftEEV, and for Turkish subjects going ahroati Ismail Prs got* 
from Beyrouth to Ik Governor General of Tripoli and Kiraihcodory 
Pasha* 4 Christian officer of experience and ability. is made Governor- 
General of Crete* where the Council! now for some lime dkcoiiliiitted* 
will Mion be again called Xu meet, The inverttgalinn into the alleged 
Arcnenbtri atrocities continue the Turkish jl irig=s being associated wkh 
represctrutlm Of Britain, France, Italy ami Russia, and rise A ah uS Birins 
being rerun red pending the laipusy. More aiTocitiet are continually re¬ 
ported* and the Armenian clergy by no mean* dream *-4 pno-ching or 
practising the doctrine i?f ibe other cheek. In future, h 1* ^aid* Kxxefoiun, 
Van, Biilis and Mush are to be one Fiixfft with 1 Governor appointed 
for 5 years, the first of whom will Ik a Muhammadan! lik successor* ntjrh 
Armenian Christiana The increased pilgrim traffic to Jerusalem has 
caused Uoyd to niiMkh a second weekly steamer between Alexandria 
and Beyrouth, calling at Port Said and Jaffa, The British noops, alJ but one 
company, have left Cvruus, which Miataer* ctedared, not quire correctly, 
to be absolutely tucks* tu the Empire and only a source of Oipciue. 

Princess Kbsdija tUncin f skier o.l ELM- the Khedive of Ecm t Im 
been ranrrkd 10 Prin ce Abb** Halim, a gran dson of Mdieiuci AJi 
Prince Aria Kban k of tbe KhrdivkJ family h*s gone to India to periect 
himself in ntilsiary muien and Iras been Appointed an unpaid oldoir 10 
live 15th Lm'-cti stt Lucknow There Kua been some lanum about a 
rumoured change of iHe ministry* bil mailer* have once again been tided 
over* and hi* Highness, for the first time since: hk atecs-fion. wwa jh event 
at a review of the Briitsh troops at Carter^ and afterwards cjfitoocd hk 
pleasure to the General commanding- The Leguslartre Council *hkh al 
tbe end of hut year made some senrele?* propolis for whkh is cen- 
turod by the CRjveffuaem* ha* paired ai j social Ees&toi^ the prep™^ 
of Mr. Gont for appouiung Sheikhs of viita^e* from among the best knd 
owners with definite powera indtidiog daiiing with suspicioiia and 
daij^rrciui pcnocis. and juriidictifiti. under the ministry of Justice* over 
minor <~.i to, civdj and crimiaiL To make the office desirable certain 
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privileges have txwfi granted to its bolder*, wtiosfc, hn»evef,lub!(lu punish* 
merit hy the fttimiristrative tribunals for neglect of duly or abuse at power. 
Owing to some recent outrages, the Khedive and Council have created 
□ special mixed tribunal for offerees against members of the Rtithh naval 
and military forces. The account for tt^ t show revenue £i 0,563,00a, 
expenditure *56.000, sun ulus £^06.000. only ^158,000 being dts- 
pruable by Government, tire rest going to the public debt of which 
^£700,000 were paid off last year ■ the reserves were _£4,i,j&,oo0. I* has 
l*een decided to remove the debris around the Phibe temples before 
settling the reservoir question* The railway will be extended from Reach 
to Assouan, i So milch at 11 Cc ' rit of jC^ 1 ^ 4 guaranteed in¬ 

terest, to be completed in n months the French member of the 
Commission of the debt rtj)|#w) this, as usual- The remains of the 
Ev Khedive Ismail Paah* were brought to Egypt and given * solemn 
burial near the mosque he erected, a'latiit Bey lift* succeeded in reaping 
from Omduttnttn to liny pi. 

In Morocco the murderer of Herr Neumann was tcninucd to be 
beheaded and his two accomplices to pen a! servitude for life; and ail 
indemnity «raa to be paid. Sidt Bristol the Sherman Envoy Extraordinary 
to Spain "well received by the Court and people, wax unfortunately struck 
in the face by an officer said to be mad who was at once arretted and put 
on trial. Sidi Bristol. who brought an instalment of the Meiilla indemnity, 
has negotiated a modification of the Hclilis ireaty, postponing the de 
limitation of the neutral lone for a ytir, during which * strong garrison of 
the Sultan’s troops will keep the Rife tjtdel - and %aw agree* not to 
insiet on a Consul at bee unless other powers are grunted the privilegc. 

.\t l.,u:os j«ace has been effected between the florin* and Ibatfon*. 
and a post established between the two to end the war which has now 
raged foe several yean- The Amir at IItwin has accepted the British 
delimitation- The Chief. Nsna of Botin wfc tried and to 

deprivation of all rights In Benin and 10 life imprisonment at Old Calabar, 
with only une wife and one servant. There has been a ferment in Ashanti, 
whence permission was requested to send envoys to hnglaml to state 
grievances' the Colonial office refused it. Mr. W. F„ Maxwell, c,v.(i, 
late Colonial Secretary' of the Straits' 5 etikro*trt, has been made Governor 
Of the Gold Coast. \ native rising, caused by repressive measures and 
trade restrictions, against the Niger Co. whose factory at Akassa was 
plundered, has been put down and Nimbi, chief town o( Bias*, destroyed- 
Vfrer receipt of report* on bwK *hl« from local officials, the Anglo- 
French delimitation of West Africa was ended at Pari* by a convvauim. 
signed on the *oth January. Fjiglwd reMgni-o she Fra nco-Libcrian 
arran-emeni. the Trench road connecting lhdr cam pMsewkmx, vui 
UllisT L u"** ; * Ulih etc., to the interior, and with Funiha Ujallnn, ihe 
Uprwt Niger bi«" and the post of Krimankano j and the commercial 
arrangements begun in ifi?i between toeim I.emie and the neighbouring 
Trench territories are confirmed: an nil round surrender, King I sopold 
being unable to continue his enormous expenditure on the Cowco Br.vre, 
h ha* been offered for taking over by Bcbfium with a right of pre eruption 
in France, which other countries claim the right of questioning. 
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Al r».t Ccloky Sir H. l ock will be succeeded in May by Sir 
Hertulcr Robinson, Mr- C. Rhodes. who has been sworn in 

M Privy Council Inf, ?nd Dr- Jamieson have returned to Cape To*n. » 
which the Chief Kami has also been on a viefe The total output erf gold 
for t&jM was *,ia}4,oo» 0*. Imports for the year jQ 1 1,588,003; Exports 
j£t3,St of which produce was ^£3,000,000, diamonds ^.ooCv&m, 

gold jC 7,000,000 tV two first showed a decrease of £ 1,000,00*, the last 
an inoene of jfr t ooc,ao<x 'I he tiitwH i eitgrjpli f,0» hss stnngcil 
a new tariff with S_ Africa, nt 5s- a word for public message!!, the contract 
being for 10 years but terminable by one year 1 ! tiNiir* alter 3 years' 
duration. The annual subsidy »» to be j£ 15,000 till December iSjHh 
when it will be ,£6.000, the arrangement extending to all South Africa tinder 
British and Dutch government. The TuASSYAit, Rti'Uiu.u has issued a 
proclamation taking nv« Swiril-ind, the present taws continuing in force: 
but Col Martin who was-to have remained at Ercntcfadorp to sec the 
due execution of the provisions lor the protection of whites ami natives, 
which the Convention secures, is said to have resigned. The Swaris have 
n -r ceased prate* in-, and Have t-een preparing to «ai*t > but by the last 
.sec mint Buna with t!w two Queens hail met dm Ctiiumissioiuii and had 
been installed » chief*, under the Republic, and all was reported <iufct. 
Sir j A. de Wet, British As-cut at Pretoria gives the following figures fot 
ihe Republic : Transvulm- and Orange tree Staten, 7o,n'"> j ■ flriliflh 
subjects 63,509 (Half-cuts 3,500); other foreigners 15,558 ■—■ lotil 
population about 1 49,000^ nt whom about 50,000 haYJ- come in liut-c 
the census of 180c. The number of registered voters was iS,ia6 THc 
Bniish Si Afrira Co.? report gives the expenditure of the Matabefo war 
v T1J5.48S. The udmiobtretRio of Maahona—and Mabahi-it.—brail 
cictcdtd tht revenue by jQi r, a 77, although the expenditure had been 
reduced by unrl revenue had increased j^to, 335. The Mafifcim 

Vrybuigh railway was yielding tfooil returns Several new companies had 
bMU-h: in .1 capital of £500^000 which would lend to further tntreasi 
the revenue. There Jim been renewed fighting at l.ourenm- Atari pier. 
The Portupne delimit attoa with the Torntwal being ended, Scnhm 
Ernes Iws gone northward to complete I hat with German East Africa, 
where H famine, aggravated by a plague of locusts, has been devastfttiajt 
'Usumbara and Kovuma. The Gov eminent settlement wiih ihe British 
East Africa Co., discussed elsewhere, is not yet complete ; but it seeim 
probable that the Company will suffer heavy loss for their patriotic action 
The Italian: in Last Africa gained, under Genl, itarattien, a decided! 
vkuiry, d/ici some days'. hard fighting, over an invading .uniy gf 10,000 
A 1 >vt liiLUif-S' uutld Ras al CoattlL A Rtifismrt iciciitiBt ijiiEsioO 

hx* gune m Abyssinia, via AjcIch arul Qbob, umlcr Liciit. N- Leamwifr of 
jfes tlumd* *Ho vu uiicc in the Fmnir% Captn. Zyiia^iit mil nnUtuy 
^utijeon EiiriF, with * juics! wd ^vcral attendants. 

The Maimuav; \h (kivcmmcat published 4 Red bool uf doctisi£flt» 
Te^a.fdtn§ French actign, Their u/timatum rtjaitmng imrajUced the 
Fit neb art ending m ditto n, and hav* mcarmhik 1 Tanwiavr. 

Thr Slav* I'retnitf i*olcticd agamic Ehii and the cormcqEtcnf vidlatiun of 
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the treaty out threw ud the trench the responsibility rot all consequences 

10 Madagascar, the French and other foreigners. The French haw since 
a! racked some Hova fortifications which made but J weal: reply, have 
stired i Hova vessel, and have upeLlcd 5 British subjects lor crossing the 
French Units t nothing trf mots. importance iras yet come off, 

A severe hurricane swept, to January, over the whole Fiji grouj!, doing 
much damage on sea and liuitL The British India Steam Narigatiuii t \i. 
have arranged tot a monthly steamer between < atcuttSi and Ftjt, which 
will probably call at Colombo 

As generally concerning all the AusttwhI-Asiak CoLOftti;*, wc note that, 
as a first result of the tKtawa Conference, the Imperial i'atliament are 
jiUHtmg a Colonial Cm 10033 l hi ties Bill, repealing the restrictive clauses 
in previous Acts which prevent preferential trade with other British 
Colonic* Federation lin^ been a very prominent topic during the quarter, 
ifiur the usual Fcdemtian Ccmodl, .1 speed! Conference of F'rcmit r 
he'd at Hoban a: which *11 the colonies of the group were represented 
entxpk New /ral nud , The discutriottf included led nation, lfUcr*coh>rmt 
Free ■ trade, f 'olonial ilefeni r. the comitgr of silver, and whether tin: 
inionie- shouiJ join in the JiurmoChinese treaty. Regarding Fed era 

nos it was decided that each colony shr. . eh*-:: ro member* <m the 

Legislative Assembly franchise , when ihtee or more colonics hud elected. 
,u,cK, the Govern ens *erc tn iamiron a Convention to draw up j ttcheme 
f V education- From yc tn 60 days would lx given, after it* publican rtn, 
lor Ltilicssni. after which rime it would I" submitted to 1 direct vote of 

11 e electorate. If .accepted by 3 colonies at least, it was to he submitted 
(Li Itt)periaJ enactment, and olher colonies could join, 35 they pleased. 
A draft embodyina the scheme of the Frame tv was prepared by Meun. 
Kingston IS- Australia 1 and Turner 1 Victoria! : and Mr. Reid prunused 
iq submit it first to the New South VVjles Legislature 

1’he Ji. S. H tTj- revenue for the year wtxa A, 1,4?6,000, j dco-isc uf 
/403 .dm of which f «» * tRr !fl ,anrt revenue, £9$,ow on railway* 
and £&o,»o in general lanes. The half vear showed an increase uf 
£’45,000 Sir R. W. I Sufi, ihe Governor, lists succumbed to a nnpcnl 
7 penuiori. S. AcsotAMWf revenue for the lain .juirter was given at 
£|||y,&oo an increase of nearly .£5,000 ‘Fhe Women's Suffrage Riii had 
passed. The Earl of Kintore, when leaving after his term of ufike, urged, 
,1 a public matting, amid loud and long applause, thas Feieraflon ihould 
at on« be made a Living and real question No appointment lift* been 
tn.ide ill ha | l*rt. and the lion. S. J. Way, ns Lieut.-Governor of tftr. 
(’ohmy, uiukitafcei the duties of Governor also. As the Northern Territory 
i-. a serious drawbarit on S, Australia, a RovaJ Commission Is esjweteri u, 
deddfi about it* erection into a separate colony. Lord Bratsey, r,u., 
iuccad* Lord Hopeuwtt Governor of VwnwtA, the salary of which 
office has been reduced to In January the government sustained 

a defeal which did not, however, entail a (eaigtiaiion, Member* salsnc* 
3ie fixed at £’340, income as ferntroduced with * reduced minimum or 
exemption; and £450,000 were expected frnm new raws and retrench 
arena, [saving the year to end with a deficit of only £j$.eoa The half 
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year's revenue wa* £ 6 i t oqq under the estimate. 1 ^ejfn^lavo revenue fur 
the half year was £ i Mo r oGv, -in increase of £ 1 5»«o on i 893 i expebditim- 
^i.fcaS.Dw, a decrease of ,£60.003 r gold expor: for th« year mtreswl 
57 i eeo o/~p £ug.ir manufiaciUTCi, 10,000 toos- Wtlst Austrauan revenue 
for 1S04 <ras £3^3,000 over thnt of 1893 1 for February atone it was 
£93,000 agalni*! £ 46,000 tn 1B93. and the credit balance stood at 
£139,000. Fresh discoveries of gold continued to be made about Coal 
prdiesitri new companies to be formed, with the usual influx of immigrants. 
—the gold output for February bdttjc 151509 

Tull area's revenue for iS^h *us £6^000, a decrease of jfro.?Od- 
Tin- value of gold, iHra, tin and copper mined so ihr ytir wsa j*_. i<30,000 
ay wst £560*000 in 1893 ; and the dividends paid were £ 150.000 sgiiitfit 
£ 1:5,coo The Colony ha* proposed to Victoria a reciprocal commercial 
Lteaty which the other colonies might [crin Lar^r on. hui at the tame lime 
tHith the Tasmanian and Victorian Premiers prdEC!*: ^gainss u;e reciprocity 
proposed between ifouili Australia sind New Zealand., fts likely lo Ijc aft 
obstacle to early Federation 1 

In N*w ZuM«j*. revenue for J of the financial year wa« ^4,000.000. 
diitl the treasurer eipucicd a surplus uJ £550,0^ fl± whn:b £350.000 
would be 5j*jU on ptiblic works and £100,000 carried forward- Advance* 
from the Sating* Banks to idilart had in January cached hall a rmflbi;, 

jnd uppilciiionr nrre pmatirig in at tHt- rate *d 50 a <!uv .Vs 0 pmneet 
effort for developing a timber trade, ioO|OCO c it. of Kauri ; :m*. *en- to 
Ijfjrtdflfl to test its suimhihty for stout paranenU* Wahuta. wn ufTawhio. 
has succeeded tits father as titular king of the Manns ami had a saiisfa£-U>f> 
meeting with Use Premier, Mr. Seddem. 

On the dcaih id Sir John Hiompioii F the Ministry ot w re 

coiiMmcied with die Hon. Mackeniie Bowel! (since created K.C.M.G 4 ** 
Frwmkf, icvriwl ministers Hiairging portfolio*. and there ire onw mmours 
01 an early giuvral cAtftiton. A public subscription was raised for ihe 
fismly of Sir John Thump^n, who died worth barely i4,coo. Hi* hjf.cl 
tency the Bari of Abotdttc* generously cnjms in li to bear the cducatipn 
expend of ih* two sons to the age of ji. Hie UeccmtKi revenue 
showed an btnaat. though 01s the previtma 6 cnwuta [here bid bt^n 
a ikwc of $*,00^000. The year> return* gave exports $117- 524/4+*— 
ihc hiebesi fiipircir reached ers.Cepi in 1&95; ifld imports 3123,474*943- 
The Customs owing in the reduced tariff were $1,750,000 le» dian 
in 1893. Kora Scotia coal reached 3,055*0*0 tcm^. increase of 
86,000. Tlur lowest of 9£n3*t tender received from a f^ndon Attu, 
Tor die new I'JLcific cable is ^1,517^000 {about half the Brdisfc Post 
OfEec ciliinaLcl the route being Vancouver* Famung. Rj 1 siwi Nmfolk 
lalmds. thence biforcaiifig 10 New Zealand and AitstmUa, Some irouhLc 
b 3mio|urted ihaiM denominational education in Mm:u>ba The Otaitmi 
Stato dodrnmg to pay the 4435,000 to wliiiih the chums of British sealers 
for the past had tiecn reduced, iHt man ct mat go to iirtittiation coaring 
tuobabl) sts, much again. British Columbia meanwhile ask* the Imperial 
<^jrernmctn to *dvitire the money to help ihdf sciLers. A Canadtan 
^ommissianer goo to South Africa in negodalc a eonnwvul treaty- 
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Two "teal tuts at Toronto desiroyed $$«**««* »“* 31 ' 

N T^^if«fMwTlim reworks the diehiiJtwsof wcndy uts«att«1 
member* p:m«l U.tb houses and w*. approved uy the: rt > v ^’ 

menr ; and S.r W, Wl$W**t "K* 8 * 11 3 fi am th * last 

nmmdal crisis continued t the Ivnuy "««» ™ 
v „ r . !he pot*ulaltt*R hardy 260,000, has aiiifervil mttch, in sptie of much 
wm ns Sf There was While agitation to obtain a R<^ 1 ComijiwnoB 

o“„ e L u,. — * <* *-»• *■ *rm *t*i 
«w> iMM «■“ lid " g* * c f*. 7 r ‘ .° ''T, 

Ikiik, after advancing ilfEW b “ k * tlC ^ uld siibodt to 

fefttSC U to guamiw a loan as the tool wvM toh^t 

r,dth« iD^itgation nor commit caused by *»d k« n tret y 

; sod Nh-foondUod « <?«#** «**<** w te SClikm * 

{fit t\ iUr Canadian Federation § 

In UeW^TlWi^SirW. T. Haynes ^.«.t.. b«o..t« ^™ r ” f 

liahi-tts Sit F. t-T 4 Jiniu^- K,c.y.a. t of tilt l.cew.if(l Islmds., and .ir C. 

g££ lL of S Guiana, from ^ ** 

j^Uk writh vieawU » not yrt ^ded, A grot " Jt»' n - 

Trinidad, -t»cJ h» itf 4tam 55"W f ” wn lti f , ^ r^i 
diitkuUy by deredimtf.:* &om HALS. ite»r4 and fmift the b mu 1 
St** ihi;» A r rt- i'ort, X*I«& wul Cimvwh, wmch gave fraienuJ aid 
i he hat 10 years’uccaants of Trinidad are being exauiinea by expert, for 
to m**£ of some errors made k die p* &nOUi fate* itt, 
occurad in Honduras lietwcCP the logwood and iinh^jny> r.ul-Lrtt am 
-heir LdnjUrars, but were suppressed by sailor* irons 1tM> faring an 
QhuJm ■ the cause arm* indirectly from the recent currency Mractwails 
displacing the Sooth American Sot, nom.r.atly one but WiMy i a tWt "’ 
Ar the renewal oi the annual contract* the wortmen demandedgold. 

The VW*J»7 li^i ol the quarter Include! H» Sighness the llahwsja of 
Mysore, ft***, ** * & *** md best of the Native due/* '^UK. 
Salmonc, a diflingnithed .reveller and Ctacirehst ;-the Grewn i nn« 

\jjiiTiiv*iiiFunia of Suun ift *3^* F eir s * ,cri ■ ‘ J\ r , 

fist China, Bonn* tSia-^und Crimea war^;-tho 

Mahtwrnreg, for ^ J^are -nen-bet of .tie epialalare oi !v A*n*r 

St ff . .«, G*. (Mutiny, Ureb tyb, K*uhul *»d M*»ee cn.- 
tiaktisj ;-the Hon. Sir Ednnmd Drerecnond, iL^t,*., vometniM: hi 
i rtt+fiur ot the N W, Provinces and Member of the Sscreiary *s) Mate » 

“ 45 ^ to lire.,.- Sir Mm ,-H. H. SiiW.Mdt 
jlittu o( Oiinat AiiaasininedMarehal Eahrif I'aaha, «od ^ism 
P^.J„ and Antranik I'dsha, of Cuusrentinopk ■-fteSwed Uilhu.u* t-s)., 
—Niini'luin, of the Bamhay Civil So vi re, a n^: promking 7 ™**^ 
the son of Nawab Sure) Ul H«au :-Col Juhr. White.,de jAfgh** war 

J T- WatsoMM^^he 

Jjy Ruttanbai, wiilnw nf Srr / leejiblrey, Hurt ;-htr T,«i«™r Muthu 
iwirny Aiyar, K.c.I.K., judKeofthe Madre* Hish Court 1 Hon, it J ; ***«, 
fur 3 years Speaker of the Novi Scolia LegisUtke Assembly , Lovd 
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Randolph CbotcWH* sometime Secretary os State for Indu ; —Sir jame* 
Cockle* sometime Chief Juliet of Qii^i^atanil i-Cd, ]. H.Santiirhk c ^ 
AdsiilwuraUM 1 of Dominic*}—iknL C. A. Harwell, C-ft. f Punjab and 
Mutiny }—KKart Bahadnr Khaiiia Sarad M uhamnttd Hat-sao, 

Cb**. she m tsly tmd able Prime Minister of Put tub lUbu Fnriflb 
Chiindra Roy, a.L t who hai Idt jh En^lMt transit tm of the Mahab 
Uamta }“Senifor Joseph Tawi of Montreal; — HI* l.v Tan Chun Pe^ 

<#ov^mpT-Crcnrrai of Yun-kttHl 4 .-Gsruria] J* C, Ctiisr T v c. p c-il 
(Crimen and Mutiny);— Major-Gcnl H. M* Rogtt®* v -C-i C-** (CrittW** 
China, and Zulu wars)John Nine*, sometime Scrota ry to Arabs Pa*ha ; 

Reginald Stewart Pook, of the British Mutcm EgFp^itagim and 
viumiiiiifetiriimHb Imp- Highness Prince? Tanmfto Ansugawa, tine Is? 
ot fch* Mikado and Chief of the Japanese general stuff ;— J tSetkl G* M- 
Money, C-Ll (Burma 1854* Mutiny Umbcyki. Jowjfci* Afghan 1^79^0 
citnpttgn*} K* Cleaver* Judge of the Supreme Court of Turks and 
Caicos Isfcmd= ,—the Hutu Tiklta. Sibils, Heir ajijrarenr to she Mundi 
Kaj the mint Ret. Ttaihmiahamg, Burmese Buddhist Antfibwbop of 
Mandalay —H. H, Amlodi .Koribfiaih Valk Tsmkimtlu, Senior Kini of 
1 he Cam tly of the Calktii /.am or in —ihr learned ^gypudo^ret Pmf. 
Fran* Josef Ijulh nf Mnnirh j— Hadji Mirra Hai^n Shitazi, * notable 
leader amon^ the Persian Shklis ;—l&ru£iil Bey, liirectorof the Imperial 
Lyceum of Gftbu-Serai, Comtaminoplc MiijurdienL John Clarke t^rrd 
Sikh wai. and then in civil employ- in the Punjab nod Oudfi) j— 

G&L Jp j CLtlifi (Lucknow and Mutiny] $—Sir W M. Manning Uie 
judge U the Supreme Court of N-S- Waiesl^Earl Cowley fCrimeji and 
Mia toy) i—It PL IsuidJ Plain, K*Kli*dtim of Egypt^-C. R. limtay, 
v.inetiuie- I Mike u* the Punjab Chid Court;—Gcnh W j Cray, ti, \. (both 
?i ish wars and Mutiny) ;—bit Henry C Riwtim-m, Bart ut’.n, ihc gTt*U 
explorer and Ufietitali^ ;--Hyi3e Clarke, a distinguished iingtiut ami 
philologist* who reported un tia£ Inillan Tekgraph system in iRj8 f *nd 
was connected with foreign and Colonial pi'mo Munthi Nawai Kuhofr, 
ci r„. rhe telebrated vemaculaf fnintef and publisher of I .nrkrK ny ' — R*i 
iohadur t.dn Fakir Ownd of AmritsiiT the R*:Td- J* M. Jona, itu,. a 
difftiEiguishcd Orientalistbut^eon Major-CeaeraJ 1 Rudd T iml (Miitby 
and A%hsin wnr>:—Geo, If. I-awtenee, h?- Ute Indian C,^- ^sege of 
L ion of 5 tr CJcorge Patrick and nephew of Sir Henry and binl 

tjnnunce;—Maj,-GaiL i L Rahkim iiJtei {Burma war 185a and Muiiny) ? 
—Mapffenh j. E. Tbring (Crimea atuf Muliny 1 1 — Sir R. W. Huifi 
*t w-ta_^, GoTctnur d New South Wales' 5 —C* H- E i T -afmkhaeL M-A-t 
^ itidkr Foidgn SeotcUty of lire Royal Society of Uteraiurc^ smd; 
?itMmary of Section (gj "*Qim^aratiVt Religion, law, etc,,* m the IXtb 
Sintmjry CongTcsi. Orient*kiat* in London^ in i%i* 





















